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PREFATORY REMARKS. 


It being customary to render an account of our Stewardship, 
we beg to address a few linos to tlie Reader, on the comple¬ 
tion of this, our Thirty-sixth Volume of the MiURoit. 

With instruction to mingle delight; to elicit and encou¬ 
rage diffident and retiring irierit; to promote and extend 
the exertions of genius and of science; to cherish and 
confirm the moral relations of life, and to uphold n.ative 
tJileni and dignity of cliaractc'r, has been our unceasing aim, 
most particularly during the past half-year. 

With the intent of enriching our Embellishments, we 
have availed ourselves of the assistance of British Artists, 
who have, in the most distant latitudes, made original draw¬ 
ings on the sj)ot, of the place or person represented. Among 
these, we would enumerate:—Singapore; James Town, St. 
Helena; and the Grave of Napoleon; the Emperor and late 
Empress of China, from Paintings at Pekin; and St. Jean 
d’Acre; all of them at this moment connected with momen¬ 
tous affairs, and of paramount interest in the Foreign political 
world. 

To Buildings at home wo have not been less atten¬ 
tive, either to such as are of new erection, or the remains of 
old ones which would otherwise have been blotted out from 
remembrance. Of such kind are the following^The 
Reform Club House, Pall Mall; Views of the Exterior of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, with the Exhumation of Bishpp 



IV 


PBEFATOitr UEMARKS, 


Coverdale’s Remains; the Free School, Cheshunt; the 
ancient Wesleyan Meeting House, Lambeth, with Bunyan’s 
Pulpit; the Old Bath House, Clcrkcnwell; St. George’s 
National School, Camberwell; the Westminster Literary 
and Mechanic’s Institution ; the Frontages of the Old and 
New Adclphi Theatre, &c. 

It would be a sad dereliction of duty, did we not 
acknowledge, which we do with pride, the very great 
increase of talented Correspondents; to whom we tender 
our warmest thanks for so marked a preference. 

With the wishes of a Happy New' Yeab, we now 
offer this Volume to our readers as—an Amulet, to charm 
away for awhile care and sorrow from their brow—-a 
Pledge of Friendship, that may be safely presented 
by them to an admired female, or a promising youth—a 
Winter’s Wreath tor the Christmas Parlour or New 
Year’s Fete—a Keepsake, worthy of accei)tance by all 
who deserve such a mark of esteem. 


Mirror Ofiice : Decombor 24, 1840. 



MEMOIR 

OF 

COMMODORE S IR CHARLES NAPIER, K.C.B. 

Sans taoho.” 


Thk noble family of the Napiers is said to be descended from the 
ancient Earls of Lennox; so created in the reign of King Mal> 
colm III., 1057, and who took the name of Napier irom the following 
event;—King David II., in his wars with the English, convocating 
his subjects to battle, the Earl of Lennox sent Donald, his second 
son, with such forces as his duty obliged him; and, coming to an 
engagement, where the Scots gave ground, this Donald, snatching 
his rafhor*s standard from the bearer, and valiantly encountering the 
enemy with the Lennoxmen, the fortune of the battle changed, and 
they obtained the victory ; and thereupon every one advancing and 
rejwrting their acts, (as the custom was,) the king declared that 
they all had done valiantly, but there was one amongst them u ho had 
na pier, (no equal,) upon which the said Donald took the name of 
Naj)icr; and had, in reward of his good services, the lands of 
Gosfield, and other estates in the county of Fife. 

Among the numerous members of this illustrious family, we 
find Sir Alexander N apicr, of Merchislon, Knight, who in the reign 
of King James II. [1450,] was made Comptroller of Scotland ; and 
by James III., [1463,] Vice-Admiral.*^ His grandson. Sir Alexander 
Napier, was made Master of the Mint by James VI., [James I., of 
Ei.gUind.]t 3b him succeeded John Napier, the celebrated mathe¬ 
matician. J This distinguished gentleman w'as succeeded by his son 
Sir Archibald, the first Lord, who accompanied James I. to England; 
and was made by him [161.5] one of the Privy Council, Deputy 
Treasurer, Lord Chief Clerk, and one of the Senators of the Cbliege 

* Ho Wiia Olio of tho ambassadors sent to England in 1451 ; and, in 1458, was sont 
W'ith tlio Lord CSiaucellor to ncgociatc the marriage between I^ug James 111., and the 
King of Denmark’s daughter, lie died in 1478. 

+ ITo accompanied that monarch to England, was sworn a Privy Councillor, and, in 
1515, constitnted Lord Uiief Clerk. 

:{: Ue was horn in 1.550, and educated at the University of St. Andrews; after 
wlileh he travelled abroad, and on his return to Scotland, devoted himself to 
tho cultivation of science and literature. Being much attached to astronomy 
and spherical geometry, ho wislicd t-o fjid out a method of calculating such 
triangles, sines, tangcuts, &c., shorter than tho usual one. To the exertions 
arising out of Utis desiro is to be attributed his admirable invention of loga¬ 
rithms, and tho actual construction of a large table of numbers in arithmetical 
progression, in correspondence with another sot in geometrical progression; tlie property 
of which is, that the addition of the former answers to the multiplication of the latter. 
The resnlt of these important labours ho published in 1(>14, under the title of “ Loga- 
rithmoriim (^anonis Descriptio.” He also made several improvements in spherical trigo¬ 
nometry, and was regarded by the celebrated Kepler as one of tho greatest men of the 
age. The last publication, which appeared in 1515, was his “ llabdologia, seu Name- 
xationis per Virgulas,” which work contains an explanation of the use of his celi^rated 
“ Bouos or Rods,” with several other iugouious modes of calculation, lie died at Mer- 
chistou, on Ami 3, 1G17, in tho sixty-eightli year of his age. lie was also author of a 
** Plain Diwovery of the Revelation of St. John,” 1593 ; and of a letter to Anthony 
Bacon, entitled, “Semst InveutioiiB,” the original of which is in tho Archbishop’a library 
at Lambeth. 
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of Justice for Scotland: by Charles I. he was continued in the 
Treasurer’s Office; made one of the cxti'aordinary Lords of Session ; 
on the 2d of March, 1627, created* a baronet, and on the 4th of May 
following, a baron ;* Archibald, the second lord, continued during 
his whole life true to his duty 1o his king, by most eminent ser¬ 
vices. He retired with his uncle, the Duke of Montrose, to the con¬ 
tinent, where he died in 1660. 

The Title has been retained in the same noble family to the pre¬ 
sent day—^the existing baron being the ninth of that name. 

The subject of this Memoir [born March 6, 17S6,] is the son 
of the Hon. Charles Napier, R.N., son of Francis, the eighth Baron 
Napier. 

Scotland enjoys the enviable honour of having produced a far 
greater number of illustrious warriors than any other nation; and 
among lier heroes whose warlike deeds have been rcc^orded in the 
temple of Fame, few will shine more resplendently than those of the 
intrej)i«l and lion-hearted CHARLES NAPIER. Of the numerous 
and heroic sc*rvices of this brave and truly eccentric commander, 
we cannot do better than quote his own words contained in an 
address to the burgesses of Portsmouth, at the election, Dec. 1832:— 

“ In the course of ray canvass (said the gallant officer), I have 
been asked who I am? I’ll tell you. T am Cajrtain Charles Na¬ 
pier, who, twenty-five years ago, commanded the Recruit brig, in 
the West Indies, and who had the honour of being twenty-four hours 
under the guns of three French line of-battle ships. Hying from a 
British squiidron, the nearest of which, with the exception of the 
Hawk brig, was from five to six miles astern the greatest part of the 
time. J ke]»t flying double-shotted broadsides into them. One of 
these sliijis, the Huutpolt, only, was captured by the Pompey and 
(Castor, the <»ther two escaped by superior sailing. Sir Alexander 
Cochrane, my commander-in-chief, jiromoted me on the spot into 
her. At the siege of Martinique, the Avolus, Cleopatra, and Beeruit, 
were ordered to beat up in the night, between Pigeon Island and the 
Main, ami anchor close to Fort. Edward. The enemy, fearing an 
atl'aek. burned their shipjiing. At daylight in the morning, it ap- 
pcareil to me that Fort Edward was abandoned; this, however, was 
doubted. 1 offered to ascertain the fact, and with five men, I landed 
in o])on day, scaled the walls, and planted the union-jack on the 
ramjiai’ts. Fortunately, I was undiscovered from F'orl Bourbon, 
which stood about one hundred yards off', and commanded it. On 
this being reported to Sir Alexander Cochrane, a regiment was 
landed in the night. Fort. Edward was taken possession of, and the 
moptars turned against tlie enemy I am in possession of a letter 

t 

* On the breaking out of the rebellion, ho took a dccisiTO part in fovonr of his sovereign, 
and was one of tho.se who signed the Association at Cnmbonauld, in Ittll ; was inipn- 
Bonod in the C;istlo of Edinburgh the sanio year, and after obtaining his release, accom- 
paniod the Marquis of Montrose to the south of Scotland, and died in 1G45, at the 
agtof 70. 
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from Sir A. Cochrane, saying tliat ‘my conduct was the means of 
saving many lives, and shortening the siege of ATartinique.* 

“ 1 had once the misfortune of receiving a precious licking from a 
French corvette; the first shot she fired broke my thigh, and a 
plumper carried away my mainmast. The enemy escaped, but the 
British flag was not tarnished. 

“ On my return to England, in command of the Jason, I was 
unshipped; but, as I covild not lead an idle life, I served a campaign 
with tile army*in Portugal, as a volunteer, when I was again wounded. 
At the battle of Busaco, I had the honour of carrying off the field, 
my gallant friend and relative. Colonel Napier, now near me, wdio 
was shot through the face. Busaco was not |he oniy^ field where he 
shed his blood; at Corunna he was left for dead; but. thank God, 
he escaped with six wounds. 

“On my return to England, I was appointed to the Tiiames, in the 
Mediterranean ; and, if I could bring the inhabitants of the Neapo¬ 
litan coast into this room, they would tell you that from N aples to 
the Faro-point, there was not a spot where I did not leave my mark, 
and brought off with me upwards of one hundred sail of gun-boats 
and merchant vessels. 1 had the honour of running rlie J'hames 
and Furieuse into the small mole of Ponza, which’was strongly 
defended ; and before they could recover from their surjirise, I caj)- 
tured the island without the loss of a man. I was then removed to 
the Euryalus, and had the good fortune to fall in with two French 
frigates and a schooner. I chased them in the niglit close into 
Ci.lvi, in the island of Corsica, passing close under the stern of one, 
plurnpering her as 1 jiassod; and though we were going eight knots, 

I tried to run aboard of her consort, who was a little outside, stand¬ 
ing athwart my hawse; the night was dark, the land close, and she 
succeeded in crossing me, but I drove, her ashore on the rocks, where 
she was totally wrecked, and her consort was obliged to anchor close 
to her. The JCuryalus wore round, and got oft', aluiosl bru,shing the 
shore as she passed. 'Hicse ships wore afterwards asciTtaiued to be 
armed en Jlute, mounting 22 gnus each, and the schooner 14. From 
the Mediterranean, I was ordered to America ; and if my gallant 
friend. Sir James Gordon, was here, he would have told you how I 
did my duly on that long and arduous service, up to the Potomac. 
He would have, told you, that, in a tremendous squall, the Etiryalus 
lost her bowsprit and all her topmasts, and that in twelve hours she 
was again ready for work. We brought away a fleet from Alexan¬ 
dria,—were attacked going down the river by batteries built close to 
what was the residence of the great Washington, and 1 was again 
wounded in that action, in the neck.* ” 

“ On tlie peace taking place, 1 tvent on half-pay, where I remained 
till I was appointed to the Galatea, which ship I commanded* for 
three years on tliis station ; and 1 hope and trust that I have faith¬ 
fully done my duty, during that period, to my King and country.*’ 

* For these aud other eerriees, he tOGehred the Cross of the Companion of the Bath. 
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At the termination of the above service, he retired into private 
life: but, although he had, for a time, laid aside the sword of Mars, 
he took up the pen, and in the United Service Journal^ are several 
proofs of his literary talent, particularly in the Journal of 1832, vol. I, 
wherein are an excellent series of “ Observations on the construction 
and qualities of the Vernon and Castor, and on Naval Architecture 
in general.” These were two vessels, whose comparative merits 
much engaged naval attention at tlie time, the one being built by 
the Navy Board, and the other by Captain Symonds. In the course 
of the article. Commodore Napier shews that he had himself studied 
well the theory and practice of ship-building, for ho thus remarks;” 
« Four years ago, I sc^^ to the Admiralty, a model of a ship—it is 
now at the United Service Museum. She was 212 feet long, and 
the same breadth as the Nelson.” This paper is throughout valu¬ 
able for many suggestions thrown out upon points in question. 

In the same year’s Journal, vol. II, is a paper entitled lleraarks 
on Steam Vessels,” and also at p. 385, " Remarks on the Slate of 
the Navy,” by the same talented pen. 

The persevering habits of our hero not allowing him any leisure, 
we now find him, as before mentioned, standing as a candidate to 
represent Portsmouth in Parliament; at the close of the poll, the 
numbers stood as follow :— 


Carter.686 

Baring.601 

Napier. 


In 1833, Captain Napier succeeded Admiral Sartorius in the 
command of Don Pedro’s fleet, and achieved a signal victory over 
the more numerous and powerful squadron of Don Miguel, oft’ Cape 
St. Vincent, which the gallant Briton, with his brave followers, cap¬ 
tured in the course of twelve minutes, by boarding, a la Nelson / for 
which service, he was created Viscount Cape St. Vincent, in Portu¬ 
gal, and received the Grand Cross of the Tower and Sword. 

In July 1837, he presented himself to the Electors of Greenwich, 
as a candidate on Reform principles, but was unsuccessful, the num¬ 
bers voted being thus:— 

Attwood.1361 

Barnard.1192 

Napier.1150 

We hear little of our gallant Commander, until his appointment, 
in 1840, to the Powerful, of 84 guns, with the rank of Commodo' ? ; 
when, after completing his crew, he sailed to join Admiral Stopft 
off the Syrian coast; where, at Beyrout, and at Acre, he has adc. 
fresh laurels to the wreath already won: and Her M '‘Sty, 
admiration of such valorous conduct, appointed him, Di .,inbcr 4, 
1840, a Knight Companion of the Order of the Bath. In Egypt 
we leave him, awaiting the fulfilment of events; being, in accordance? 
with the motto of his family arms, when called on by his country, 
always— 

^'BEADDY, at, READDY.” 
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THE MmilOll 


ST/ GEORGE’S, CAMBERWELL, 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

This rery elegant and truly commodious Go¬ 
thic structure has Jately boon erected by pnb- 
Jic subscription, at the very moderate expense 
of 2,000/., under the judicious direction of that 
aspirinn; architect, Mr. William Gooding Col- 
man. 11 is built of brick, vrith stone dressings, 
the roof being corcred with flie green Bangor 
slate, of Gothic shape. Oyer the principal 
entrance is a tablet, bearing this inscription:— 

ST. OEOBOB’S, CaHBEnWBU., NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
Tie Jirft ttone of thete Schools was'laid on the StUA 
October, 1B39, (hting the seventh annitwrsaty of t/a 
reopening of St. Oetnrge's Church.) 

BY eKNKY KKMDbE, FBU-i M. r. 

The Reo. Samufl Smith, M. A. JUiuisttr. 

The school-room is ninety foot, six inches 
Jong, aftd twenty-two feet high; but, by a ju¬ 
dicious contriyanoe, they .are divided by a 
temporary jtartition, wliicb can, with the 
greatest ease, bo removed, when the room may 
^ wanting for lectures, concerts, &r., for 
which pnritoBo it is made peculiarly available, 
having a boarded roof, so highly essential to 
tho concentration of sound. Adjoining this 
school-room, arc a waiting-room, mastor’.s and 
mistress’s rooms, and other re<piisito ofhees. 

The Camberwell National Schools, which 
are in close connection with St. George's 
Church, were first instituted in the year 11124, 
for two hundred and fifty children; but, in 
consequence of the increasing population of 
the neighbourhood, it became neces.s:iry that 
more commodious schools should bo built, to 
contain at least four hundred and fifty chil¬ 
dren, with sufiicioDt offices: tho Directors, 
impressed with tho importance of tho subject, 
and also in order to comply with the benevo¬ 
lent intentions of tho late Mr. Joseph Ward, 
(one of tito original Directors of the Schools, 
and who, in ItlSA, bequeathed the handsome 
sum of .50U/., ill order to secure, as much 
as possible, ample accommodation for in- 
stmetiou, npon religious principles, strictly in 
accordance with the ostablished church,) erec¬ 
ted the above schooL 

How needful such institutions as those are 
at such a period, is made manifest by the evi¬ 
dence given before a committee of the House 
of Commons, during a late session of Par¬ 
liament, that in one district alone, out of 4,577 
children, 3,299 were not receiving any educa¬ 
tion at all. In another, out of 812 children 
under twelve years of age, only 85 wore under 
any instruction whatever, and, though those 
may bo extreme cases, yet different degrees of 
approach to Hiem are but too general. Surely 
such institations ought, ther^ore, to increase 
and multiply. If we look back upon tho 
schemes and speculations of different kinds, 
which, even in the last few years, (have fbund 
ill ihis metropolis, encouragement and sup¬ 


port—if .we contemplate the resources which 
have never been found to fail where any pro¬ 
ject apfteared to open the way for worldly 
gains—if wo see tho unsparing supplies which 
are* ever n‘ady to uphold tho splendours of 
po4|>oas celobrations—can it bo doubted that 
a spirit of enlarged pMlanthropy and Christian 
piety will bo found ready to promote objects 
of sneh public utility, public ornament, and 
public charity, as tlic erection of schools for 
the proper educatiuu of tho children of the 
land. , 

Schools such as those, in each succeeding 
generation, make tho parents better Icoru tu 
ostimato the benefits of education, and their 
children to gain tho iudustrions habits which 
it inspires. They have a tendency to gene¬ 
rate prudence, industry, sobriety, and orderly 
habits: to create habits of respect to the law 
and tlin magistrate, to teacb the sacredneas of 
the right of property, and to strengthen the 
natural affections. They are according to a 
system, which tends to move on witli a con¬ 
stantly accelerated velocity, and perpetually 
to widen the sphere of its operations, while 
the increase which it produces is knowledge, 
industry, wealth, morality, good order, and 
hap]>iuess. Such are tho well-ripened and 
estimable fruits wbieli such schools ar(> fitted 
to bring forth. By seminaries of Kuglish 
edneation such as these, Englaml willnndonbt' 
odly in tho end, be largely henofitted; and, 
supported as tho above schools are, by volun¬ 
tary eontribntiuns, the hand of charity ought 
not to he stint or niggardly. 

As we have before stated, the foundation- 
stone M'as laid on the 28th October, 1839, 
with the customary solemnities. Afterwards 
tho assembly adjounicd to St. George’s 
Church, when the Ilev. Mr. Smith delivered 
an appropriate address on the benefits of 
Scriptnnil education, and the dangers that 
must aceriio from dissociating religious and 
secular feistriictions. In the aftornooii, two 
Iinndrud cliildrcii sat down tu dinner at tho 
lliver Hotel, when they were addressed by 
the vicar, the Kcv. Henry Melville, and Uic 
llcv. Mr. Smith. 

With tho view ©f aiding tho Building l'’und, 
a Fancy Sale was held on tho 25th, 28th, and 
28tU of last month, which Her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager was pleased to patronize, 
graciously transmitting 10/.; and it is with 
much pleasure we lcam,tliat the sale produced 
about 450/. 

Tho above School is supported entirely by 
voluntary subscriptions. 

Tho School opened on Thursday last, when 
an examination of the scholars took placo, by 
tho ministers of the parisli and other ilivines, 
in the presence of a numerous audience. 

It will amply repay any of our readers to 
inspect tho above truly interesting, and, at 
this time, important building: tho master 
vrill gladly give every information, and receive 
donations. 



TiiK Minium. 


SWKET MEMUUIKS Oi' WlNUEUMiCKi;. 

Fah avrny, for imay, <jVr tlic niouiibiitis oiid ilc/J, 
Wlinv the niiitf aows of wiiihv nirniad icy and ^d. 
Where the wild fox below, uiitl the vulture abnvi*, 

Look down fiom their mountaiu-fii'if'hiR dizzy and oIiU 
Where the dowers of the summer am n-itlier'd'aiid goiw, 
.4 lid the gret-o mounlaiu-muiiH cIiu;;B olotif to the 
ground. 

Till >c cume lo a T.ilh‘y as Invely and lone 
As the bi'i|;lit shiniii)' Kliirs’tluil «»• tilinkiiiK around. 
And the su’iiet voire of nature comes full on the eiir. 
From the beaulirul shoms of the culm WiDilerinurc, 

Oh, Mary, dear Mary, the thoiiglit of itmt meiaiof; 
Ihiines ovut me uow like n dream of llie uisl; 

And ye’ll derm it iiot'btnui^e that theko sorrowful 
tears 

Trickle down o'er my Irosom so scalding and fast, 

When you tliiuk of llio laddie that loves you sude<*|>ly. 
lliiw ye clmiK ruuud his neck, and iu whisii’iiugs liulf- 
s|iokeu. 

^aid, keep, iii remenrhrance of Mary, this ring, 

Her heart you should have—hut her luaitt it h hroken. 
And 1 wip’d fniio thine evelhl the hut gushing te,ir, 

(III the beautiful shores of the calm Wiuvlerniuro, 

And we walk’d by the sides oi those lullaby wiiteni. 
The broiid lake lM‘rinv us, so rust and still, 

Eol -1 luiirniur awaken’d I he silence so holy, 

,S.tie the img of the iii:>btiiig:ile iivi‘r Ih" hill; 

And ye look'd, dear, so liindlv, and lohl me so suisdly. 
That the soniiess uroiiud thee sank dis>p in lliiiie 
> 10 , 111 ; 

'I hilt the dark Iiunr was einniii" In sever nsiiiidcr 
The two losing busiinis Ihiil denlh sliuiild not part; 
And we piirliHl Ml oRen—still, slill eliiigiiig near. 

To tho beautiful shores of the raliii Wiiuleliiieic. 

l-'.iri'well to till! rocks, and the moniiliiius m> cloudy, 
l■'•l^ewell to thy miiHieal iiatiiic iiml slioie; 
l■.llewell lo tiu* smile, iiiid the blue eyea adoring. 

Mine own shidi Irehuld you in riiptiiie no more, 

’I'lie cold hand of death presses heavily on me. 

The warm hlooil of lilh from my btaly is gone ; 

The ligh' of these rliiii eye!, is fiist, tibtly lading, 
till, when will llie Hliimbers of ilaikiiers eoine ou ? 

Yet the last lirigering name hlinll lie tliioe, Mary, deal. 
And tho beaiitiiul shores of the ealin YViuderinere! 

'J' II, OnaMuuoAir. 


SIJADJJ3 Oi-’ rilJi DEAR—No. f, 

f In an age when tho majority of writing is 
domoraliziag, and tlie imagiuatioiia of many 
arc tlirreby apt to fall into cmti' or decay, it 
is especially useful to set up before the eyes of 
men, tho portraits of the great minds which 
now exist fur us only iu their thoughts or 
actions ; and to display them for the reveren¬ 
tial love of present times, hi their living por- 
soualitics, and surrounded, as golden statues 
in a temple, by niistaiucd and sacred air.] 

COLUMBUS. 

dobmhvs in the Days of his Poverty. 

The wondrous magic-laiitlioni of history 
shows him to us as a poor way-farer, accom¬ 
panied by his son, .and appearing on foot at 
the gate of u monastery to inijilore bread for 
his boy. 'I'lie tall and niajei-tic pauper, witli 
his ruddy check tinged by years and liardsbip, 
and bright hair .so early turned to suow, must 
have ]>rescuted .a singular purtiMit of frosh- 
iics^ and courage, battered,but not overthrown 
by niisibrtiuio. Tliore was a .-.pirit in bis 
clear grey oyo, which, while ho discoursi'd lo 
the I’nor of Santa Maria de Kahida, on his 
dc iigiis and cuiivictious, wotil.l indicate that 
he had ill himself that union of the heroic aud 
saiiilly character re<]uir(’d for so perilous au 
eiiterpriw). And probably, he wlio heard Co¬ 
lumbus speak with the lioiiost aud earnest 
simplicity through all his life so peculiarly 
belonging t-.i him, imist have jierceivod a 
juiwcr iu his wor-l.i that softencil the contrast, 
so strange to us, holween the couditiou of tho 
solitary beggar, and the va.«tucBs of the thought 
which he uiiiiouiiccd. 


THE FORGIVEN MARY MAGDALEN. 
Sue sate lieueiilli aii ag«d lice, 
lAwt ill a pleiising revuiic ; 

Her eyes iiu lunger wept the tears. 

That lut'l bi‘-(1imm«il their light fir years; 

Her heart at isKiei- with nil below. 

Hail lust its weary weight of w.je. 

What dreams of ginry glinl her nuw ! 

Shn sees a w’vatli tu emwn liet brow;— 

That, Inbily sunk in min-ow vniii 
Had never IioihkI tu iiiH> iigaiti; 

She hears the voices soR and sweet. 

Of angels Ihronsing round tu gnvt 
Her ^uul, tiint doth sueh fiKoiir siinr.', 
Faiduued by Him who ii-iguelli there. 

She looked n]M)n the glowing sky 
Roflreled iu nor trusting eye. 

She felt her waiting Iiuine w,ih Ilf re: 

Then turned her to tiie earth so fiir 
That would not lung enchain In-r tliere. 

Whose lliart was in another sphere ; 
Shethoaght nil nature nsmied to join 
III hreatliing forlli the words divine,— 

'J'hal bailc iiei many sorrows cease. 

" 'I’hy faith hath saved thee—go in is'in'cl” 
Slow set the suii—and ne'er lielore 
To her charmed eye sucti gloiy hole; 

11 seemed to typ^V 1“’*' 

'file eUxing of her own career; 

A cloudy Muriiiug it had been, 

Darkeueii by temiient, wind, and ruin, 

Hut Noon, hiH maiiv a glorious iiiy 
Had brought lo gild tlie closing day. 

Maiiia K. 


The I'isions aiul Thovyhls of his early 
Days, 

IrVe trace him with ranre than tlic inlcrcst 
whicli follows u hci'u of romance through the 
doubtM and advciitnrons ycarti ef luii earlier 
life. There is a meditative curio.sity which 
yearns to discover in what obscure and silent 
conjuncture of his vigorous maidiood, the idea 
of the world’s completion by his mciiuti. first 
dawned over his imagination. With how 
many strange thoughts .and misgivings, and 
momentary temptations of a magical fancy, 
and recurring terrors at the very raslinesA of 
his own conci'ptiun must this great man have 
coiitouded, whether in Iris narrow chamber, or 
on the unsteady dock of some paltry bark, 
guided botwocii Spain and Italy, w-itli a crew 
of half-a-scorc men, by him who was first to 
break tho gates of the Atlantic. 1 mage him 
iu his little cabin, studying by the flickering 
light of a solitary lamp, and to the sound of 
the winds aud waters, the marvelluus»descrip- 
tious of Marco Polo, or tho more pregnant 
pages of Scripture, in which, with tremulous, 
yet confident expectarioii, ho taught himself 
to read the memorable pruphedes of his own 
enterprises, and evideoegp of his spedsl selec¬ 
tion. Image the poor adventurer, the son of 

B 2 
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tho Genoese wool-comber, and a sailor since for our ships, and lands for the city and the 
his early boyhood, wrestling for tho sense of plough. He has rendered to the world an 
some dark saying, which ho wanted learning imperishable service. He stands in history 
to interpret, and finding its significance come as. the completer of the globe: the conqueror 
gradually glimmering, as it were, ont of the who has added to the commonwealth of man- 
page, at the call of his earnest reliance : con- kind, nnheard of provinces and barbarous 
coive him weighing, hesitating, trembling, tribes. The barrier within which w'O moved 
tnming to the stars an eye of hope, repeating with reluctant terror, like a lion in a circle of 
a hasty supplication to tho saint-s, reviewing protruded spears, impctiiotis hut fearful, wan 
in his thoughts the large and mixed array of broken down by that Genoese sailor, and all 
testimonies on which ho had employed years around us was laid open to our onset. Tho 
in building up his trust, resting at last with mound on which so many phanium.s poised 
secure triumph in tho certainty which God themselves and displayed their wings, was by 
Jiad given him, till again he turned away ivith him uprooted from their foundation, and made 
terror to consider tho inadequacy of his means to mingle with tho sky. Thenceforward there 
for the fulfilment «9f his mission : thus, by tho was no limit to tho action of any thought: no 


effort of an honest imagination let us paint 
Columbus, and wo shall help ourselves to think 
what and how great ho w'as. 

S/a/e of the World before hU Discorery. 

The ancient world, so far as any single 
nation know it, was a narrow island of solid 
soil, rooted to tho centre, and overarched by 
its own definite firmament, vhilo all beyond 
was vision, mystery, and the substance of a 
dream. Men looked fi'om tbeir fields and 
watclitowcrs into distant lauds, as wo gaze 
firom some hill-sitlo upon the vague brigbtiiess 
and mingling colours of tho evening clouds 
and the calm ocean. Tho earth of which 
they had knowledge, was encompassed by 
imagination and tradition, with a thousand 
mythological kingdoms, with the cities of 
Mom, the golden bowers of (Uympns, the 
Gardens of tho llesperidcs glimmering through 
the desert, the icy habitations of Caucasus, 
and the banquet-halls of Ethiopia. The 
Greek, who saw the stars arising ont of the sea, 
might fancy that they liitd wtm their bright¬ 
ness from the glorious islands of Antilla, or 
Atlantis, in which they reposed by day, and 
were hidden in the distance from ibc eyes of 
men. Along the doubtfnl margin of the actual 
world, gigantic monsters and lovely slnadows 
walked half visible. Mighty lands in tho 
conception of the Christian, around the more 
certain sphere in which ho dwelled, were 
peopled with the holy descendants of Seth, 
with the progeny of demons, ^vith angels 
thomsolves, and inuumer.ablo wondrous minis¬ 
ters of human temptation, or servants of 
saintly triumph. A broad belt filled with 
beings as strange as the shapes of the zodiac, 
encii^ed in tho mind of every one the little 
region to which ho was himself acenstomod, 
commanded his awe, and repelled his inquiry. 

Viewed as a Dissolver of Old Superstitiom. 

Of the men who have dissipated these fan¬ 
cies, ha^ fixed the clouds into solidity, and 
chased the shadows firom the ends of the 
earth, tho chief is Columbus. Ho accom¬ 
plish^ more than any one else, towards mak¬ 
ing us masters of the world on which we 
tread; and giving «is, instead of yawning 
abysses, and realms of vapour, wide waters 


walls confined tho arena of human enterprise, 
but those which tho nature of things has ap¬ 
pointed. 

77 * 1 ! Religiousness of Columbus' Mind. 

Tn his own letters, addresses, and narra¬ 
tives, that which strikes ns as difitirout from 
the writings of any other bold and instructed 
seaman, is tho constant appeal to religious 
authority. He was a diligent studier of tho 
Bible, and firom it he draws a hundred mis¬ 
applied predictions. Jn his conviction, tho 
attempt to which he devottsd himself was de¬ 
signed from of old by I*rovidciiee, and lie, as 
its selected minister, was watehod over by 
saints and angels, and tlic mother of tlio 
Lord pointed his iKith along the waters. 1'hu 
cross was the ensign of ]ii.s triumph ; and his 
task was almost aeeomplished, when he had 
first displayed the emblem of his faith on tlio 
tdiores of the New World. 

The Child-like Simplicity of Columbus. 

Colnmbns, the great overthrower of tho 
fantastic and mysterious idolatries which 
were founded on the ignorance of mankind, 
tho man who, more than all others, routed 
the vague phantoms, that to the mind of every 
one, filled tho unknown earth, wanted not a 
child-liko simplicity in tho truths of religion. 
Ho separated for over tho two worlds of tho 
infinite and tho finite, and cleared onr know¬ 
ledge of each by drawing a broad lino between 
them, while his genius enlarged and completed 
the domain of man's physical exertion. And 
though, as wo have seen above, tho mind of 
Columbus was in many respects dark and 
weak, yet in this it was strong, that he held 
fast to a religious hope and reliance, which 
taught him to refer immediately to God, what¬ 
ever of clear knowledge and new illumination . 
he possessed. He felt himself marked ont 
and appointed, with the other special servants 
of heaven, to perform a high spiritual work. 

vividness of his intuition, the strength of 
Ills hope, he did not sock to account for, from 
the accidents of his character, or the scat¬ 
tered learning of his life. Ho thonght that 
all was given to him for a predicted purpose,, 
and that he was ranged among the patriarch^'/ 
and prophets chosen from of old to do the* 
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work of Providenoe. Yet was his piety vastly 
humble : he was, indeed, in all things child¬ 
like : childlike in his humility, childlike in 
bis confidence ; childlike in the kceimeas and 
treshuesB of all his sensations; yet was it ho 
who discovered, and by thin very uufeariug 
■simplicity of heart, that hiew World which 
has changed the whole condition and subso- 
qnoiit bistory of the old. 

Columbus regarded imaginarilg. 

The name of tljo disoovoror of America 
wonld give ns, if we wanted accurate know¬ 
ledge, fJio conception of a vast and iron mind, 
trampling over obstaeJes, compelling kings 
and seas to yield to him, and realizing the 
cloiid-liko dreams of antiquity, by au act of 
will as imperative and irrosistildo as that by 
whicli the ocean-god framed and lifted over 
tlie water the island of Apollo. Ho connects 
himself with iho stern bunctiictors. the heroic 
shadows of antiquity, Jason, and tlio warlike 
l)acchus,and wandering Hercules. ^ The fancy 
naturally conceives of liim as a mighty 8p«!C- 
tral shape leaning, like some old sea-phantom, 
on a gigantic ‘rudder, and fixed for ever in 
dim and uunioving sublimity, on some icy crag 
of Darien, with two worlds of water spread 
bclovv him. A form remote, immon.se, and 
uiiapproaeliablc, alone seems snitable to his 
fame. Wc cannot imagine him as a man beat 
back by daily opposition, impeded by the fol¬ 
lies of the vulgar, cho<'ked and stung by the 
reptile- of society; and the act which revealed 
a seeoua world, likens itself in our thought, to 
the simplicity and singleiiess of a creation. 

Hut, alas ! tliis bold, imposing, and right- 
onward course, tliis unity and distinctness of 
action, can scarcely exist among men, but in 
some false and inclo-draniatic appearance. 
To struggle and ageiii/iO, to win a little way 
by mueti exertion ; to be attended in our coni- 
plotest triumphs by the sliamc of some parti- 
eular favour, or to bo cut oif in the midst ol 
hiqies brighter than any w<i have realized, is 
the fato of hnmanity. In Columbus, we do 
not discover one great iuspiralioii displaying 
itself in action a.s soon as attained, and leaving 
to hhn whom it favoured, nothing for tho 
future, blit to die in his renown. He does 
not ddiiieato himself with a few vague sha¬ 
dowy linos, in which none of tho half-tints 
and finer lineaments of man can be diseerned. 
Hut wo sec him througlwmt, made up of much 
greatness and some weakness, encompassed 
with ubstruelious so petty, that ono would 
wish him to blow them away like cobwebs, 
yet so strong iliat, giant as ho was, ho fre¬ 
quently could not escape from them: often 
baffled, and sometimes irritated, by the despi¬ 
cable ; and sueh, that bis effigy ought to bo 
moulded by the historian in gold, not virgin, 
but tonueutud into purity by the furnace. 


FORMATION OF A NEW COMPANY. 

“ This is tile patent age of new invention.*’—B vbow. 

Last week, at tho Castle in the Air and Bub¬ 
ble Tavern, Vapour Street, a number of influ- 
outial gentlemen assembled for the purpose of 
forming themselves into a new company, with 
the view of imparting purmanoot happiness to 
the whole human race. The gentleman, at 
whose house several philanthropic jiidividuaia 
met on a former occasion,* was called to the 
chair. 

CAairman.—You, doubtless, recollect, gen¬ 
tlemen, that wo, or tho greater part of us, 
assembled some months ago, for the P™j®®' 
worthy purpose of cndcavouriug to establish, 
with the aid of a sufficient fiind, a system for 
tlio diffusion of universal happiness. That 
meeting, yon may remember, owing to tho 
coarse vulgarity of Mr. f-ommon Sense, and 
tho practical wit of Dr. Jokewell, broke up 
very abruptly, and in great confusion. I 
have to inform you, that although our laud¬ 
able efforts wore then frustrated, the fund at 
our disposal remains untouched. I, therefore, 
propose, that wo immediately form onrsolvea 
iuto a Company, and that the said fund bo 
employed, as we, in our wisdom, shall here¬ 
after determine, (jeiitlemcii, you will, no 
doubt, be highly satisfied, and much pleased, 
by my assurance, that Mr. Common Sense and 
his fai’otious friend, are to be excluded from 
our society for ever. I am now surropded, 

1 trust, by none but men of lofty sentiments 
and exjwiiidod priDciples. 11 you arc such as 
1 believe yon, surely a noble plan may speedily 
be formed for the attainment of universal joy 
and felicity. (Aoud cheers.) 1 am anxious 
to hoar what you have to advance upon this 
iuijiortaiit subject. 

Afr. Teach all.- During the last fifty years, 
much has heen effected for improving the con¬ 
dition of man ; but ho docs not yet enjoy that 
su]>reme happiness which, in my humble 
opinion, this beautiful world is capable of 
affordijig him. Wo must push forward tho 
advantages we have already gained, and not 
relax in our exertions until wo have advanced 
men and things to tho very highest degree of 
perfection. The acme of earthly bliss may 
be arrived at by means of education and tho 
difi'usioii of knowledge. I do not mean a 
limited education,—every human being must 
bo July iustnictod in tho classics; and I pro¬ 
pose that colleges be immediately founded iu 
all towns aud v-illages, where the dead lan¬ 
guages, and all other kind of learning, may bo 
taught by ofTicient masters. Tho IcgidaiuTa 
must pass an act, rwiuiring every man aud 
woman, at the ago of twenty yo^, to bo pro¬ 
ficient in Greek and Latin, divinity,daw, phy¬ 
sic, &c. Gentlemen, imajgjne to yourselves 
the delight you will experience, at hewng a 
dirty scavenger in tho street, exhort, with all 
the dignity and eloquence of an archbishop, a 

• See Mirror, No. D66, Voli 31, pnge 119. . 
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^roup of attoulivo lititoiicrs to be virtuous 
and good; or at heaijug a poor fishwoman 
loaruodly descant to a customer, on tlio na¬ 
tural history of fish in general! (Tremen¬ 
dous cheers.) 

Sir Hurry Onward. —In order that educa¬ 
tion and soionco may bo universally dissemi¬ 
nated, and that commorca may thrive, tlia 
proseut mode of interconrso between countries 
and towns must bo considerably improved. 
It is essentially necessary for ns to have 
cheaper and more expeditious travelling, and 
we should devise the best means of accom¬ 
plishing this object. Steam is not yet capa¬ 
ble of conferring prodigious benefits upon us ; 
and, to couviucc yon that its present power 
may be irnmousoly aivi;mouted, I bog to remind 
yon, that the ordinary velocity of the wind is 
thirty-five miles an Ijoi'.r, and the usual rate of 
speed on the Great Western Railway is tliirty- 
nino miles an hour; so that, with all onr 
boasted science, we can only travel four miles 
an hour faster than the wind ! This tardiness 
is a stigma on tho enterprising spirit of man. 
Much remains to bo done—steam must bo 
improved, and railways of gi'cater magnitude 
must bo constructed. We can now b«) con¬ 
voyed to America in ton or twelve days—but 
why not bo able to acuomplisli tiio distance in 
four or iivo days f A tiinucl has been maiio 
tinder the Tli.'imes- that uiidortsiking ought 
to stimuhtte ns to attempt a similar excavation 
beneath the bed of the Atlantic. A railway, 
with elRcicnt locomotive power, might bo 
introduced into the tunnel, and thus wo might, 
eonveuieiitly and safely, travel from Livorpotd 
to Now York, iii loss than half tho time that 
is now required for that purpose. (Immense 
eheeriny.) In order that tiio tunnel, wlieii 
iiiiisliod, may be properly lighted, it will bo 
expedient to form a nuwtias Company, n:ider 
the designation of “ Atlantic Ocean Ttiuuol 
Gas Company.” 

Mr. Soaraieay. — Considering wlml has 
b.'on .Kihioved by the genius and persevennins 
of m.an, I by no moans iliiidc tlio formation of 
tho projected tuiinol iiuprurticuble ; hut 1 
mast protest against it, boeaiiso I do not 
tiiiiik that mankind will be much bonefite«l 
by it. Roside.t, it will oxbaiist our fund, and 
timid people might object to travel .so far 
Uiidor the butloni of tho ocean. Iiistc'ad, 
tlmroforc, of agreeing to Sir ilurry Onward’s 
scheme, 1 hnmbly bi‘g to jiropose tliafc a more 
elevated and economical nimluof tr.an. ition lie 
adopted. Ualloons wore iuveutod io the year 
17.‘M, but tlieir ntllity has not yet been disco- 
vorod, ill conseiinoiice of onr inability to guide 
them to specified places. 1 advise that a 
liberal premium bo ufiered to any iudividiial 
w'ho will invent a method of .steering balloons 
at ploasnrc, with the view that they may bo 
brought into nnivors.'il use, and sni>erscde all 
the proseut modes of convoyanee on land and 
sea. Tho largest kind will constitute tho 
Royal Navy, in place of the unwieldy wooden 
ships now in vogue ; and trading balloons to 


all parts of the world, will ensure great ad van¬ 
tages to merchants, and happiness to mankind 
ill general. In large towns, balloon-oabs and 
himkncy-balloons may bo introduced for tho 
ae'eommoda tion of the inhabitants. Instead of 
coaches for carrying the mail, wo will have 
mail balloons established between all tho 
principal towns; and the introdnetion of para¬ 
chutes, for the coiiveuionco of passengers 
wishing to alight at any of the intermediate 
towns and villages, will be very desirable. 
The balloon system of trt>velliug, gontlcmcu, 
will provo remarkably pleasant, and will be 
highly conducive to health, the possession of 
which, ought to make every one happy. Man 
will find himself elevated, his views will be 
expanded, and lie will no longer bo a grovel¬ 
ing c.'catuxo upon tlio face of tho earth. 

('Great cheering.) 

Mr. Wurypacc. —From tho commeueomont 
of tho reign of George the Third to tho pre¬ 
sent day, novel inventions havo been heaped 
iipoti man; but, instead of becuming liappy in 
proportion to the iinmbcr of iuvoutions already 
known, he is discontented and restless. Sci¬ 
ence bus enabled liim to Boar*abovo tho tops 
of the highest mountains, and ho can travel 
along the surface of the earth with tho speed 
of the wind, (•nrion.s and stiipcndons machi¬ 
nery performs, with incredible rapidity, the 
greatest part of liis work, llodily exertion 
lias, cumparutivoly, become nitiiecessary ; tho 
strengtii of man, in tliesc days of scientific 
improvement, is but little re(|uirod—ho is pro- 
viilod with abundance of steam and gas, but 
he wants brttiul. It will surely Im admitted, 
that all inventions introduced for tho purpose 
of dispensing with manual labour, are, how¬ 
ever beautiful ill thuniNuives, diistructivo to 
human haiqunoss, 1 therefore propose, that 
wo politioii parliament to iiitci-dict tho work¬ 
ing t>f all steam eiigiucs in future, and to pass 
no more bills for the construction of railroads. 
Lot ns, huneeforth, resolve to purchase no 
articles of manufacture but tliose actually 
made with hands, and to read no more books 
printed by steain-pros.ses. I prefer post-horses 
to locomotive engines, and am quite satisfied 
to travel at the good old rate of ton miles aii * 
lionr. (Immense cheering.) 

After a few observations made by Sir Sen¬ 
sual Tnin, Mr. Lawless, and Mr. Morbid- 
mind, it was resolved, by a large majority of 
ilie meeting, that nature shnnld lie made sub- 
servimit to art, iiiid that, in order to ciisuro 
the happiness of mankind, tho world should bo 
turned inside out. U. W.N. 


IIINDOO xM VT H O LOG Y. 

TIIR CUavTlUN. 

In one of tho sacred volumes of tho Hindoos, 
entitled the Institutes of Menu, it is stated, 
that tho self-existing power, having willed to 
produce various beings—at first, with 
thought, created tho waters, in which be 
placed a prodnetive seed, that in course ot^ 
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time, became an e^g. In this egg, the divine 
being deposited himself, whore he la; in a 
state of inactivity, daring a whole year of the 
Creator; a period, which, according tit the 
Hindoos, consists of 1 ,A55,200,00(1,(100 solar 
years. Sir W. Jones informs us, that a Calpa 
or grand period, containing the reigns of foor- 
t(lou Monas, constitutes one day of lirahma. 
This period, according to the books of the 
Hindoos, comprises 4,320,OOO.OOQ years, which 
inultipliod hy 300, tlio nnmbor of days in a 
divine year, gives the above amount. At the 
eiidofthisperiud,hftvingcauHod,by Ills thought, 
the egg to divide iii two, the divine being was, 
himsolf, born in thoform of lirahma, the great 
f.inJatlior of all spirits; thus, tl'om that 
wiirm IS, the first causu, was produced the 
divine male, fumed in all worlds under the 
appellation of lirahma. Tills is described in 
(he Hindoo books, as tlic great transformation 
of the Divine Tieing, from neuter to mascu¬ 
line, for tho purfiose of croaliug the worlds ; 
and, that under this mas<-u1inc form of lirahma, 
iho Divine lieing efibeted tho rest of the crea¬ 
tion ; in tho accom]>lishmcut of which, tho 
Hindoos believe he was engaged 17,0(14,00(1 
years. From tlic two divisions of the egg, 
he framed tlic heaven above, and tho earth 
boiieatli; in tlic midst, ho jilaced tiic subtle 
etlier, tho oiglit rrgioiis, and tlic pcrniaiieiit 
receptacle of waters. He created aii assciii- 
Mago of inferior deities, witli diviiio attriliiites 
and |.uru sonis, and a iiiiniiier of genii exqui¬ 
sitely delicate ; and, he ])resi;ri)icd tlic sacri¬ 
fice oriiaiiied from tlie beginning. Ho gav'O 
being to time, and the divi»iuus of lime ; to 
tho stars also, and to the planets ; to rivers, 
oceans, and mountains ; to Iev(>l plains and 
uneven valleys. For the sake of distingiiish- 
jiig actions, li(> made a total dittcronce be¬ 
tween rigiit and wrong ; and enured all sen¬ 
tient creature:' to ph'asure and pain. That 
the human race might be inultipliod,be caused 
tlie lirahmen to ]>roc.ccd from his month, the 
Fshatriya from liis arm, the Vaisva from ids 
thigli, mid till' Siidra from hi.H foot, ileforo 
lie created other races of men, and living 
creatures, the Mighty J’owcr divided liis 
own .substance, and became lialf male, half 
i'eniale. Dy this female, the male half pro¬ 
duced. Viraj, a demi-god and saint; Viraj, 
by virtue of austere devotion, produced Menu, 
also a demi-god and saint. Menu, litiiig desir¬ 
ous of giving birth to a race of men, produced 
ten lords of created beings; namely, Mariehi, 
Alri, Aiigirus, I'ulastya, Pulalia, t'ratu, I’rc- 
elwtas, Vasislitlia, Dlirigit, and Narada. By 
tile command of Alena, these ten lords pro¬ 
duced seven otlmr Aleiius and deities, and the 
maiisJoiis of deities, and groat sages, and also 
hciicvolent genii, and fierce giants, blood¬ 
thirsty savages, Iieaveiily quiristers, nymphs, 
and douioiis, lingc serpents and snakes of 
smaller size, birds of mighty wing, and sepa¬ 
rate companions of Fitris or progenitors of 
|inankiiid; lightnings and thunderbolts, clouds 
*and coloured bows of Indra, falling meteors, 


earth-rending vapours, comets, and luminaries 
of various degrees; horse-^ed sylvans, apes, 
fish, aud a variety o^iirds; tamo cattle, deer, 
men, and ravenous beasts with two rows of 
teeth; small and large reptiles, moth, lice, 
fleas, and common flies; with every biting 
gnat, and immovable substances of distinct 
sorts. W. G, C. 


FEAIALE PERFECTION 

OK THIS CHEEK AND CHRISTIAN SCHOOI.S. 

Tiikre is no conception which has so entirely 
departed from us, and which it is so difficult 
to revive, as that of the standard of female 
perfection, as it existed among the ancients. 
Wo do not mean that it is impossible for us, 
with our Christian eyes, to contemplate, and 
admire, and reverence, and all hut love, the 
Autiguncs and Electras of the Greek drama. 
As long as we retain any true feeling of the 
beautiful, till we become converted into mere 
worshippers of the idols around us,—a state 
immediately preceding that in which wo lose 
all perception oven of what is lovely in them, 
— so long shall wo coiitiimo to visit those 
slii’iiies, and to find, each time we bow down 
before them, fresh supplies of strength and 
purity. But the most exqiiisito of tliese cx- 
qui.sito beings can never become an abiding 
]iresoiico trith ns. 'J'liey live in the distant 
world; and our communion with them, though 
saeml, can never be friendly. Surrounded 
as wo are, by the sorrowful and spiritual 
beauty of so many Madonnas aud Magdalcns, 
oiir iiiiiids must be reluctant to dwell con¬ 
stantly in a region from which thoy are 
excluded. 

No,— it is only in our.intercourse with such 
rrcatiire.s as 

*' Tlif iunely Indy innrried In tin* moon. 

AikI l^nn null her railk-nliile lamb,'* 

that affection and tendomess arc blended with 
niloratioii and wonder, 'llie mild spirit of 
('hristiaiiizatioii rules the minds of our writers 
now. Even Goethe, in liis character of Iphi- 
gouia, has found thi.s feeling in many passages 
predominant over the classical elements and 
frigidity he desired to attain ; and Iphigenia, 
ceasing to be a Greek, becomes a m^ern, 
.Sliakspcarean, Christian woman. 

Tlic same is observable in Wordsworth’s 
Laodamia. In that exquisite poem, wherein 
ho wislicd to bo strictly classical, he could 
not help feeling that the additional excite¬ 
ments of moving love and intense passions 
were iicodod, in order to give him the same 
interest in a Greek woman, with which we 
aw naturally inspired by the homely and 
quiet lives of his Margarets and Emilies. 
And if great men have found difllbulties in 
tlio experimout, tlic blunders of little men 
who have repeated i". after them have often 
been melancholy and' disgusting. One half 
of them—^who aro called classical, and upon 
tho strength of that reputation aro admired 
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by young ladies, and made professors of poetry 
at Oxford—merely taku^m the fair crea* 
tares of our own land,^11 their loro, and 
tenderness, and passion, and then say, llehold 
a Groek! If there is any person who believes 
them, wo should not despair of convincing 
him, that a picture of Titian, miniu the 
eolonring, and warmth, and beauty, is the 
same thing as a statue of Praxiteles. 

Another and opposite method is that of 
which there are many apostles in this country. 
These hold, that Christianity has introduced 
into the world a groat many inconvenient 
mtraints upon the fireodom of woman’s feel¬ 
ings. ” Let uSjj therefore,” they argue, “ take 
these restraints away from the women of tho 
present day, and W'hat will remain 1” A 
Gr^k, to bo sure—a boautiful, langnidiiug, 
loving, sensual Greek, who gratifies the in- 
■tinoto of hor warm heart, and was never 
plagued with notions of sin, or wamings of 
futurity I And there are men who in good 
faith think this a Greek ideal—one in whom 
Sophocles would liavo delighted: who really 
are not aware that the Greek standard was 
vastly more stately and severe than the Chris¬ 
tian, and that tho difference consists in tho 
one being a mere ideal, inliabitiug a sphere in 
which mortals could never dwell, and there¬ 
fore exerting no influence over their daily 
pursuits and habits: and the other being a 
divine humanity—like ourselves, as well as 
like God—connected with us by a ladder sot 
on earth and reaching heaven, upon which tho 
angels are ascending and descending conti¬ 
nually. 

S3to3rapI)». 

JOHN IlOUiAHnr 

Was bom at Frant, in tho county of Sussex, 
and brought up to the trade of his fhthor— 
tlmt of a miller. At an early age, ho was 
placed under tho tuition of a woman, 

" Whum wf geliucilmistn-ag aame, 

lioa<>tiug uniuly bmts with liireh to tan.c," 

at a place called Boll’s Oak Green, in tho 
same parish ; and this, with the exception of 
a few mouths at Mount Sion Cliapel School, 
Tunbridge Wells, constituted the whole of 
his Bcholastio education. 

In tho year 1028, ho then having a fkmily 
of eight children, was persuaded to publish 
some of his poetical pieces, which he did, un¬ 
der the title of “ Tho Unlettered Muse.” 

The reception which those met with, induced 
him to put forth a second edition, with addi¬ 
tions, tne following year. This little work 
proenred him many new friends. Compli¬ 
mentary letters were sent him on the occasion; 
amongrt others, one from Mr. Richard Lower, 
of Chiddiugly—^himself no mean poet. 

Ilis effasions, botib in prose and verse, have, 
at different times, appeared in the Sussex 
Adveriiser, the Brighton Ouardiany the 
Gazettey the Patrioty and the Hastings Iris; 


and, although most of them have been anony¬ 
mous, yet some have been thought worthy of 
being transferred to the columns of the Metro¬ 
politan Press. As ho has tiways applied 
himself steadily to his occupation, he has 
never experienced those vicissitudes which 
too frequently attend the humble followers of 
“The Muses.” 

Ho has retained his sitnaiion at Hailsham, 
for the last thirty years, contented and happy; 
in one of his late poetical pieces, he has ex¬ 
pressed himself in the foUordug words, 

** My time niUa ou ebont an rvon eoune. 

But eoldum better, iinii but icbloin wotw;— 

Fonuno suil I but tiirely ilhuiL'iee. 

1 ask but little, and sba gives U me.” 

The following is a very fhir specimen of our 
author’s powers, and which cannot fail to 
attract, from tho origiutiity of the idea—^its 
swoctness lies in its simplicity. 

FLORA'S FASHIONS. 

BT JOBN BOI.1.AMUY. 

When fint Madnme Flora iu pulilie appears. 

How miMlcet niid neat is lier dress; 

On tier bosom the snowdrop or rnieus she wears, 
Wliicb simplicity sthmub to express. 

But like other Indies of cliangcnble taste, 

She soon seems nndiittuus to slime— 

The emeus and snowdiop are quickly displaced. 

For flowers mure gaudy ami flue. 

And ilii'u site puts on her rich “ mantle of green.” 
Bcapaugled with purple and gold; 

How gay is li r uir—bow encliiiiitiog her mien— 

Iluw gorgeous and fair to behold. 

SweelbrbiT and moss-rose her tresses enweave. 

When dressi-d for tlie sweet month May ; 

So lovely she tsuems—Uli! it tunkes tiw Lmrt grieve, 
Tliat beauty like Iters must decay. 

For all her gay splendour, by winter’s stem pnw’r, 
E're long in tlie dust will lie laid. 

To moulder aud peiish—Ah t beauty’s a flower. 

That blooms but to wither and flute. 

Bareh SB, 1840. 

PHENOMENON OF NATURE. 

FBOO FOUND IN COAL. 

As two colliers were in one of the rooms of 
tho Old Mnirfleld pit, at Gargieston,-they 
found a living frog imbedded iu tho solid seam 
of coal, at least twelve fathoms beneath tiio 
surface of the earth, Tho nioho in which it 
had lived was perfectly smooth inside, of the 
exact shape of the frog, and without a crack 
or crevice to give admittance to air. The 
hind legs of the animal were at least a third 
longer than usual, the fore legs shorter, the 
toes longer and harder, and its general oolour 
was of a bronze shade. It leaped briskly abont 
the moment that it was excavated from its 
narrow colL How many eentnries it has been 
shut out from lijght and air, and entoodied in 
its drea^ dormitory, it is impostiblo to say- 
oertain it is, that although dimiuntiTe in form, 
and with great brilliancy of oye, it has a most 
antediluvian aspect.—Edin6t*ruA Courant,* 
Jnne, 1840. 
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MERCER’S HALL AND CHAPEL, 
CIIEAPSIDE, 1521. 

Tiih above rudo sketch is copied from Aggas’s 
Plan of London, [about 1560.] It represents 
the Hall and Chapel of the Mercers. Wea¬ 
ver, thus describes the building :—Before 
the hospital (of St. Thomas of Aeon) towards 
the street, was a fayre and beautifhl chappell 
arched over with stone, which stood before 
the groat olde chappell (St. Tliomas’s church,) 
and over which was the Mercers’ Hall, a most 
curious piece of work.” It was erected by Sir 
John AUen, Mayor, and destroyed in the fire 
of London. The great conduit in Chcapside, 
which stood slantwise in the street, is scon 
immediately below it. Conduits for the con¬ 
veyance of Thames water, were built (between 
l^Yl and 147H) also at Dowgate, Leadeuhall- 
street. Old Fisn Street, Aldermanbury, Fleet 
Bridge, Cripplegatc, near tlie extremity of 
Lamb’s Conduit Street, Fleet-street, and 
Gracechurch-street. The author of the ‘ Burn¬ 
ing of London,’ p. 144, thus quaintly expresses 
himself.—" Mothinks these several conduits of 
London, stood like so many little, but strong, 
forts, to ooufiront and give chock to that great 
enemy, Fire, if any occasion should bo. 
There, methi^s, the water was as it were, in¬ 
trenched and ingamsonod. The several pipes 
and voliicles of vrator, that were within those 
conduits, all of them charged with water, till 
by tho turning of the cocks they were dia- 
chargod again, wero as so many soldiers within 
those forts, with their mnsqnotry charge, 
ready to keep and defend those places.” 

In the time of James I., Mercers’ chapel 
became a popular place of resort, from tho 
attractive preaching of tho learned Italian 
archbishop of Spalatro, who had become a 
convert to Protestautisi^ and who, in 1617, 
had for his auditors tho archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, tho lord chancellor, earl of Arundel and 
Pembroke, the Lords Zouch and Compton, 
and other noble and distinguished persons; 
and the chapel continued for many years 
afterwards, to be used for Italian sermons, 
which were preached to English merchants 
who had resided abroad, and who partly de¬ 
frayed the expense of the establishment. 

^e present Mercer’s Hall, in Cheapside, 
was built on the exact site of the abore an¬ 
cient stmoture. 


«SALLY IN OUR ALLEY.” 

The above pleasing, and truly Englidi, ballad 
was written (^rca 1729,) by the taleifted, bnt 
unfortunate miiBr Cakey, nther of the onoe 
celebrated George Seville Carey. The error 
long prevailed utat it was written on SaUjf 
Saliabury, a celebrated courtezan of the time, 
W which tho author, in a volume of his 
poems, assures his readers that, as innocence 
and virtue had ever been the boundaries of his 
muse, so in this little poem, he had no other 
view than to set forth tho Imuty of a chaste 
and disinterested passion, oven in the lowest 
class of human life, where simple love bums 
with more ardour than when doraed with 
combustibles of wealth and title, ^e occa¬ 
sion was this; a shoemaker’s apprentice mak¬ 
ing holiday with his sweet-heart, treated her 
with a sigM of Bedlam, the puppet-shows, the 
flying chairs,* and all tho elegancies of Moor- 
flelds: from thence proceeding to the farthing 
pyo-houBe,t he gave her a collation of buns, 
cheesecakes, gammon of bacon, stuffed berf, 
and bottled ale; through all which scenes the 
author dodged them: charmed with tho sim- 
pUcity of tWr courtship, he drew that little 
sketch of nature —“ Sally in our AUey,” but, 
being at that time young and obscure, ho was 
very much ridiculed by his then acquaintance 
for the porfurmaneo, which, nevertheless, made 
its way into tho polite world, and amply re¬ 
compensed him by the applause of Addison, 
who often expressed his high admiration of 
tho production. To those of our readers who 
have had the delicious treat of hearing the 
manly notes of lucledon, while singing the 
above ballad, wo need not dilate on the hearty 
applause and soul-stirriug effect which his 
warbling always elicited. When are we again • 
to hear a pure English balladl Italian and 
German squalling have superseded the unso* 
phisticatod strains of peerless British song-> 
native talent seems looked on with abhorrence. 
On tho evening of tlio marriage of George the 
Third, tho dancing at St. James’s Palace 
commenced with ” Good morrow to your 
nightcap!” and none but English singers and 
English musicians were engaged. But—no 
matter 1 Come what will, what may, 

** The cat wUl mew, the dog will have hia day.” 


EViiNlNO. 

Wrie the evraing ■kii’s are darkling. 

Whrn the cveuiug-itar ia ■patkling,. 

When the glowing ittii ia set. 

And the dewy lawn h wet. 

When the eveuing.brsrxe ia blowing 
Natnra'a spicy blorsoma'stFowing, 

Hearing sweeta ftom ev’ry bow’r. 

Then is Nalun’s sweetest hour I 

When the psaeefhl woods are ringing. 

Wliere the nightingale is BingiiJ|, 

When the wenry cotters creep 
Homeward M> tlieir welcome sleep. 

When the ttouhles of tlm breast 
Are forgot In drenmy rest. 

Lost in slumber's blessed pow’r. 

Tlieu is Net are’s sweetest hour I E. M. 

* Now called *' Vpslhid Downs.” 
t Most proiwbly llie one tbeii in Miuyleb«iie Fields, 
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TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM.* 

Amoihi the gnat branohos of eoienoe which 
the pnsent geneiatioa has either seen to arise 
as of new creation, or to spring forward by a 
sudden and general impulse, into a fresh and 
more luxuriant state of development, then is 
none mon eminently praotioal in its bearings 
and applications tlumthat of Teirestrial Ma^ 
uetism. 

In this science, however, no single observer, 
■ whatever be his zeal and industry—no series 
of observations, however long continued and 
exact, made at a single place, can add much 
to our knowledge of the highly intrieate laws 
and relations Which prevail in it. For this 
purpose, the assemblage and comparison of 
observations, made in every region of tho 
globe, and extending over long periods of time, 
are requisite. In order to master so largo a 
snbjoet, mnltitndo mnsi. be brought to contend 
with mass, combination and concert to predo> 
minato over extent and difihsiou, and systema¬ 
tic registry and rednetion to fix and realize tho 
fugitive phenomena of the passing moment, 
and place them before the eye of reason in 
tliat orderly and methodic^ arrangement 
which brings spontaneously into notice both 
their corrospoudencies and differences. 

In the scionoo, therefore, of terrestrial mag¬ 
netism, wo are yet busied in building and pnll- 
iiig down, casting and recasting our desijpi, 
piecing together our scaffolding, and securing 
our foundations, for a far greater and more 
massive edifice than was at first contemplated. 
But already some portions have began to as¬ 
sume a symmetry, and to convoy to the expe¬ 
rienced eye glimpses, if not of tho plan and 
dimensions, at least of the general style and 
character of tho tktture whole. 

For the consummation of this great purpose, 
voyages and travels especially destined to this 
object need to bo undertaken—particular dis¬ 
tricts traversed and retraversod—stations not 
only visited but resided in. In a word, the time 
is exactly arrived for a powerful and nnited 
effint on tho part, not of individuals, but of 
nations, to place on record the actual state of 
those data, on a scale, and with an exactness 
worthy of the subject, and so to render tho pre¬ 
sent epoch a secure point of departure for fu- 
tnre ages. Such an effort is now in course of 
being made, and it will bo onr object, in tho 
remainder of this article, to explain the imme¬ 
diate circumstancoB which have led to it—^the 
nature, aim, and extent of tho operation.^ 
themselves—^tbe leaiiing part which our own 
country has taken in tliom—^and the general 
views which ought to guide, and which we 
conceive to have guided its promoters in re¬ 
commend^ and urging its adoption on their 
respective gtvemments, as a mattw of national 
concern. 

Tho extension of the system of simultaneous 
observation, over a favourite object of its ori- 

a Cuudciiwil rrom ilm cnirrat nninber of the Quar¬ 
terly Kevuw, S'o. exxxt., 1840. 


ginal projector. Yon Humboldt, was m^e by 
him, in April, 1836, the subject of a distinct 
appeal to tho Royal Society, in Ids letter to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex (then 

{ •resident of that venerable Inxly.) In this 
etter he, amongst other things, urges the os- 
tablislimont of regular magnetic stations in the 
Britisli possessions in Canada, Australia, the 
Cape, and between the tropics, not only for 
tho observation of the momentary perturba¬ 
tions of the needle, but also for that of its 
periodic and secular movements. 

This appeal did not fall or. deaf oars. The 
subject was readily taken np'bythe Royal 
Society, and an application to government for 
a grant of money for the purchase of instru¬ 
ments, as readily listened to. The organiza¬ 
tion, however, of so vrido a plan proved no 
light matter, and delays ensued. Wliilc thus 
in abeyance, a movement from another qnartcr 
gave a decisive turn to the whole, by striking 
at once an outline so full and swooping as to 
meet all tho exigencies of the case. 

This outline is contained in a scries of re¬ 
solutions adopted by the British Association 
for tho Advancemont of Science, at their meet¬ 
ing at Newcastle in 1838; and exhibiting, as 
those roBolutioiis do, a clear view of tho gene¬ 
ral nature and objects of the opmntions con¬ 
templated, and now in progress, wo cannot do 
hotter than extract them from the most au¬ 
thentic reports of that mcotiug which liave 
hitherto appeared. 

" Ri-Mihnl 1. That the nrithh Aiwoeinlion vit'ws 
with hish intcnut the sykti'iu of shniiltaiieom mnxnelie 
oliservHtiona wliicli have bi‘t‘D fur snnip time carrying 
on in (rermnny ami varknui piirta of Kiini]ic. and tlio 
important reaiilta to whirl! they have alreiuly led •- ai.ii 
tliat they ronaider it highly* deaimMe that aimilat 
aeries of oliservations legiilarly euntiniied in curres- 
pondrnre with, and in extension of tiiese, alutiild be 
instituted in various purts of the British dnminioiw. 

"2. Tliat this Associntiuii consider! tlie followiiig 
localities as iiurtiruhirly imuurbiiil(^iiindn, Ceylon. 
.*<1. Helena, Van Diema'n's Land, and Mnuiituis, or the 
(hi|ie of Gmai Ho|iei niid tliat they are willing to 
supply iustriimmts for their use. 

3. That III these si'iies of olwervaiions, the three 
elements of horizontnl diieetioii, dip. and intensity, or 
their theoretical riinivsients, be icsisteil on, ns also 
their lioiuly thnnges, and on ap|K)inted ilays lludr mu- 
mentary fluctuations. 

" 4. That the Assoriation cnnsiilers it highly jm- 

n riant that the defieienry yet exisiiiig in our hnnw- 
ge of terrestrial magnetism in the southern hemi- 
B|)liem should he supplied by obm-rvatinna of tlie mag¬ 
netic direction and intensity, espermllv in the high 
southern latitudes between tlie menilians of Jiew 
Holland and Cntie Horn; and they drain* strongly to 
recommend to Her Majraty’s gorerumeiit the appoint¬ 
ment of a naval ex|>edilion ex|iTessly directed hi Uial 
uhjact. 

“6. Tliat in the event of snrh expedition being 
undertaken, it would be desirable that the oflicets 
charged with ita cominct alioiild pmseriite both 
branchei of the observation alluded to in Kesulution % 
BO far as circumatoiices will permit. 

'* 6. Tliat it would be miwt deairnble that the obser¬ 
vations so {leiformeil, both «l the flxeil stations, and in 
the coiine of tlie etpulition. should be communicBted 
to Profi'ssor Lloyd. 

" 7. That Sir J. Herschel, Mr. Whewell, Mr. Pea- 
eoek, and Pinfessor Uoyd, lie appoinled a Committee 
to represent to govurummit these recomnienriatiuus. 

" h. 7 %at the some gentlemen lie emiiuweted to set 
08 a Committee, with power to add to their dubiIict, 
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for the ptiriKNia of ilmwlue up plnu^iif aciratiflc cu> 
opuraliun, &;c., lelutiiix to the Buhiecti'iuitl reporting to 
the ABKOcintloil. 

■' 9 Thikt the lum of jE4(K) be plnced at the d'spOiial 
of tht* Rbove-immed Committee, lor tiie above>uicii> 
tiuuud puriKweB." • 

In conscquonce of these resolntions, a me¬ 
morial was addressed to govomment by the 
committee named in them, embodying the 
chief arguments for taking up the cause as a 
national concern, and specifying more parti¬ 
cularly the objects proposed to be accom¬ 
plished, and tho^mcaus of accomplishing them. 

The presentation of this memorial was 
bsickod, not only by the personal arguments 
and representations of its framers, but by si¬ 
milar, and oven more urgent representations 
on the part of the president and council of the 
iloyal i^ocicty, who, on this occasion, in a 
ntanner most honourable to themselves, and 
casting behind them every feeling but an ear¬ 
nest desire to render available to scioucc, the 
aneiont and established credit of their institu¬ 
tion, throw thomsolvcs unreservedly, and with 
their whole weight, into the'scaie, with imme¬ 
diate and decisive ctPect. The strong interest 
taken in the cause by tbeir president, the 
Mnnpiis of JMoilhamptou, oil all occasions a 
warm and iiealons friend lo science,contributed, 
witlioiit doubt, not a littlo to this result. 

These objects, at once recognized by a Bri¬ 
tish government, are taken np ivitli a libora- 
Jify wliicli eusnrus success, if success be possi- 
blo. la the pro-<eut instance this lias been 
enMiiuntly the ease. Every point suggested 
in tlie above-cited resolutions has been or¬ 
dered to be carried out into full oxcention, and 
cviTy observation recommended, provided for 
in the most amjilu manner. Ships, buildings, 
iustriiinoiits, and, w'liat is of iiiiinUely the most 
importance, oiticors and observers, selected 
with care, and imluied w'itli the full spirit of 
their work, liave boon {irovidud and appointed; 
while, so far iVom the general intention being 
thwarted by lukewiirmnoss or negligenco in the 
execution, every department of the public service 
eoiiL'orucd in it, or to wliicli it became noecssary 
to apply in the arraugemont of detai Is, responded 
with alacrity to the.cull. * 

* Of the four obscrvatoricH recommended, 
tliree, viz—those at St. Helena, tlic Capo of 
(bmd J (ope, and in Canada, are placed under 
the direction of the Master Oeuural of the 
Ordnance, Sir H. Vivian, by whom the neces¬ 
sary orders for their equipment wore issued, 
and every disposition m^o for their establish¬ 
ment ou a footing of complete elhcieuey, with 
a promptness indicating no small interest in 
the snccuss of the undertaking. At tlio same 
time, Lients. J. H. Lefroy, J Eardley Wil- 
mot, and C. J. Iliddell, of the lioyal Corps of 
Artillery, yonng officers, full of zeal aud in¬ 
telligence, were appointed as directors of those 
respective observations, and directed to com- 
mnuicate witli Major Sabine, K. A., as their 
immediate military superior. To each ob¬ 
servatory are attached throe assistants, with 
a view to the continuance of the observatioas 


through the twenty-four hours. Shortly after 
their appointment, these officers proceeded to 
Dublin to receive the necessary instniotions in 
the manipulation of the instruments, and prac¬ 
tice of the now system of observation, from 
Professor Lloyd, who volunteered the per¬ 
formance of that highly important duty on 
this and on every subsequent occasion, sparing 
neither time nor pains in its performance. 

The fourth observatory (at Van Dioman’s 
Land) will be oondnetod by an officer (Lieut. 
T. 11. Kay, H. h).), to bo lauded with a simi¬ 
lar complement of assistants from one of the 
vessels destined fur tlio antarctic voyage, which 
also carries out the observers aud instruments 
for the St. Helena and Cape stations. 

Ouo immediate olfect of this heariiy adop¬ 
tion of the project by tho British government, 
was, to call into action the no loss hearty aud 
cifoctual co-uperatiou of the lloiiourablo Court 
of Directors of the East India Company. That 
great and powerful body, on every occasion 
where scientific objects have come recom¬ 
mended to them from quarters which may bo 
held a guarantee fur their importance aud 
utility, have shown themselves liberal, even to 
profusion, in their support—-and, in this iu- 
btaiice, wlicu applied to by the Royal Society 
to that uilcct, nut a moment was lost by them 
ill complying with the wish expressed by that 
learned body, for tho establishiaent of three, 
(afterwards increased to four) magnetic obser¬ 
vatories in their domiiiioiis aud dependencies, 
similar and similarly equipped in every respect 
to those established by gi.vemmoiit, and des¬ 
tined to a strictly simuitanoous and coitcs- 
ponding course of observations. The stations 
thus ultimately fixtnl on arc, Madras—Sranla, 
at an elevation of nearly >t,(IOU fixit in tho Hi¬ 
malayas— Singapore, as thefartlicst attainable 
custom point —aud Aden on tho lied Boa, as 
a point highly important in itself from its po- 
siiioii with respect to tho magnetic equator, 
which passes nearly through it, as well as foom 
its constituting a link in a chain of stations of 
high interest, oxtoiidiiig iu longitude from St. 
Helena to Singapore. 

A basis so extensive, thus aflbrdod for 
a great combined system of corresponding 
observation, by which tlio magnetic state of 
the whole globe at tho present epoch should 
be, as it were, struck off at a blow, and placed 
on record for ever, not only justified, but de- 
iiiaiidod that every exertion should be made to 
procure tho oo-oporation of foreign countries 
on a regular and concerted plan. In perform¬ 
ance of this duty, the Iloyal Society again 
bestirred itself by circnlars addressed to tho 
various scientific bodies and individuals in its 
oorrespoiidenco, by ropresontations to official 
authorities abroad, and where it could be done 
without a breach of etiquette, t(f personages in 
tho highest statim: and in order that the plan 
of operations should be so arranged, as to con¬ 
sult, as far as possible, the oonvenionco of Kus- 
sian and German observers, Brofessor Lloyd, 
accompanied by Mgjor Sabine, at the request 
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of Hie Boeiety, visited GSttingen and Berlin, activity of the observatories established at the 
where, being met by M. Knpffer, the direetor of instance of Baron Von Humboldt: partly to 
the R^an magnetic observatories (who for the indefatigable seal and activity of M. Knpf< 
that purpose had undertaken a journey from fer, on whom their general direction devolves 
Petersbnrgh) in personal coufereneewith that —sedonded by ropresentationB from England, 
eminent and zealous observer, and with Messrs. The occurrence of an Egyptian observatory, 
Von Humboldt, Erman, and Gauss, they were establislied by the extraordinary man who 
enabled to agree on a scheme of co-opcmtion, now rules the destinies of that country—and 
which, being subsequently matured by com* of a Hindoo one, maintained by the liberality 
munication with other of the chief European of a native prince, and placed under the direc- 
obsorvers, has ultimately been adopted by go- tion of an En^sh observer, who has already 

rendered excellent service to piaguotic science 
The success of these measures to secure an —-are scientific novelties, wUch will be viewed 
extensive co-operation may bo collected from with interest, as wo believe them to be the 
the following sammary of stations, at which it first instances of potentates, whom European 
IS now certain tliat magnetic observatories co- pride regairds as semi-barbarous, placing thom- 
operatiiig for the most part to the full extent, soIyob so fSir within the pale of civilization, as 
but at all events so far as the personnel of the to co-operate in any scientific proposition, 
establiriiment will idlow, in the proposed plan. In casting our eyes over this list, wo per- 
and fiimisbod with instruments identical with, eoive the whole continent of South America 


or equivalent to, those supplied to the British 
observatories, are either already ostablishod, 
or in immodiato course of being so, the in- 
Htmmonts being ordered, and the observers 
appointed. 

British Nations —1. Dnblio, (Proli-unT Lloyd 0 
8. Toronto.* (Lwut. Ridrtfll. R. A.;) 3. St Ileleiiii.t 
CLfa’ut. Lflfroy, R.A.;) 4. Cnjioof OimnI Tlopr, (l.ii’iit. 

J. Riiidlvy Wilniot II, A.;) 5. V»« Diemen's iiaiid, 
(Lieut. J. II. Kay, K.N.;) 6 HwdniK,} (Lieut. Lud¬ 
low;) 7. Senila, (Cnpt. Boiloaii;) 8. .S(UKa[M)re,( 
(Lieut, Klliot;) 9. Aden, (Lieut. Yule.) In oddiiioti 
to which, each aliii* of the naval expedition under the 
command of (.'apt. Roiss, te provided with u ciiirea. 
pondius of oppiimiuB, In be erccli'd and used in 
eoDcert, wherever upporttinity luiiy ufTur. (10, It,).] 

Aufrtas.-—IS. Ilonluwa; 13. Heliiin!;foni, (M. Ncn 
vaiidur;) 14. I'eteisburB, (IM. Kiipniir.Giiiierid Su}<or. 
intendenti) 15. Silku; lb. Calheriueuburi;; 17. Kaann; 
18. Rarnaoult 19. Nertoehiiisk; 80. NicuhdelL (M. 
Knorre; Si. 'Tiiliii; SS. Pekio.|| 

• AustTiau —^33. Frotfite, (M. Kreil;) 84. Milan, (Sii;. 
DelUVeilova?).. '' 

United —S3, PhUadolphin, (Proteasor ISoche;) 

S6. Gnmbridee, (IVofeuom loiveriu),' and Bond.) 
FrmdL~9ej Alffien, (M. Aim^) 

PntMfiM.—88. Breslau,^ (M. Bnguslnwaki.) 
Banorim. —89. Munich, (M. Lamuut, Director of the 

K. Olwervatury.) 

Belgian ,—30. Brueaela, (M. Queteiut, Direetor of 
the K. Uliacrvatory.) 

Egyptian ,—31. Cairo (M. Lambert.) 

Hoiiioo.—3S. Trevandrum, (Mr. Caldecott, Astro¬ 
nomer to tlw Ritiuh of Travuncuru.) 

^ There is every reason to expect that this 
list will be largely increased within the pre¬ 
sent year. Indeed, «x or seven more stations 
might already bo inserted from our knowledge 
of communications in progress. 

The great development of the Russian sys¬ 
tem is partly owing to the continuance in 

* Sttbftituted for Montreal, originally pro]Hwvd. 
This obaervatory!« olmady in uetivity.aud obuirvationi 
have been received from it. 

+ Alreaiiy inactivity. 

t Subatiiuted for Ceylon, oririnally proposed. 

I Hnbstituled for Bombay, oriuinnlly proposed. 

I From Pekin a complete series cannot be ezpi>ctcd; 
hnt.sofar os pmcii|.able,the observatory tliere (oln^y 

in activity^ will ro.a|N!rat«. 

H Yliis observatory is supplied with British instru¬ 
ments. . 


unreprosented, though abounding in stations 
of great interest. We could have wished also 
to sw Otaheite included in the list of primary 
stations; for, though aware that measures 
have been taken to secure some observations 
thpo, yet its importance well merits for it, 
this distinction. May wo not hope that the 
omission will (before it is too late) be supplied 
by the missiouaries, in whose hands the entire 
direction of the government and the resonreos 
of that island may bo considered as placed. 
We know not a point on the surface of the 
globe, BO interestingly situated fur a physical 
observatory, or at which, independent of its 
magnetic interest, the tides, the winds, the 
barometric oscillations, the habitudes of earth, 
air, and ocean, all present themselves under 
aspects so peculiar and so highly deserving, 
to bo diligently noted and recorded. 

Regarded as a branch of that great assem¬ 
blage of facts and theories wliich relate to 
the physical constitution of this our planet— 
tho forcos wliich bind together its mass, and 
animate it with activity—tho structure of its 
servico-^its adaptation for life, and the his¬ 
tory of its past changes—tho nature, move¬ 
ments, and infinitely varied affections of Uio 
air and ocoan, an<f all wiuoh our continental 
neighbours understand by tlieir term, physique 
du globe —(a phrase, of which our “ terres¬ 
trial physics” is rather a faint and inexpres¬ 
sive reflection)—^the science of terrestrial mag¬ 
netism occupies a largo and highly interesting 
place. Its relations lie among those mystery 
ous powers which seem to constitute tho chief 
arcana of inanimate nature, and wondrous 
truths, from the configuration of onr ^obe— 
the distribution of temperature in its interior 
—the tides and currents of the ocean—the 
goneral courso of winds and tho affections of 
climate—^tho different direction and intensity 
of the magnetic forces, and a thousand other 
circumstances are now to be derived, sorted, 
and i^stomatized, to give to soionoo a prouder 
position, and confer on mankind, at large, 
inestimable benefits. 

The time is now, therefore, fairly arrived. 
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when other great branches may be considered 
as entitled to share in the public support and 
enconragoment which has hitherto fallen to 
the lot of, perhaps, astronomy alone, and will 
snrely bo granted by all who duly consider 
the parent state and prospects of scionco. 
The great problems which offer tbemsolvos on 
all hands for solution—problems which the 
wants of the ago force upon us as practically 
interesting, and with which its intellect feels 
itself competent to deal, are infinitely fax more 
complex, and depend on data which, to bo of 
use must be aocumulatod in vast masses, over 
a wide field, and worked upon with a great 
and systematized power. The collecting, ar> 
ranging, and duly combining these data are 
operations which, to bo carried ont to the ex¬ 
tent of the requiromonts of modern science, lio 
utterly beyond the reach of all private industry, 
moans, or power. Our demands are not merely 
for a slight and casual sprinkling to refresh and 
invigorate an.oniamontal or luxurious product, 
but for a copious, steady, and well-directed 
stream, to call forth from a soil ready to yield it 
an ample, healthfiil, and remunerating harvest. 


BURNS, AND NTS FELLOW 
PLOUGHMEN. 

Ip without presumption wo may speak of the 
difference between tho ploughman upon whom 
the world has bestowed no more praise than 
ho deserved, and his fellows, we would say 
that it consisted, not in his being a much 
wiser man than they—^for Heaven can testify 
that he knew as little as tho dullest of them 
about tho laws of mechanics, and what was 
tho construction of the plough with which ho 
turned up the sods, or how these sods wore 
classified in the cabinots of the geologists;— 
but if ho in any degree was other than they, it 
was on this account, that while they merely 
drove an instrument, which they called a 
plough, and turned up from tho ground what 
they named sods, and measured their course 
by the aspect of the heavens, and tho habitual 
instinct which taught them to fly from tho rain, 
OP profit by the sunshine—to Aim that plough, 
and those sods, and that sky, and the ram, 
and the sunshine, were all living things, wliich 
he know, felt, and believed in; they were all 
distinct, all real; they became, though we 
know not how, parts of himself, aud then ho 
became and knew himself to be a man. And 
every hour something new seemed added, not 
BO much to what ho saw, to what he was. 
But this is the perilous point for man—a feel¬ 
ing BO strong comes, in many cases, eventually 
to overpower him, so that his own powers take 
possesmon of him, till that which had boon life 
and consciousness becomes pride, and in tho 
mad desire to make higher proof of his strength 
by defying the conscience which restnuns it— 
he oftentimes throws away in tho arms of some 
vain Dalilsh, that moral dignity in which, 
as in the locks of Sampson, Ues the secret of 


his might; and thereupon will that nun’s per¬ 
ceptions wax dimmer, and his belief become 
less strong, and tho clods become to him clods 
of the valley merely, and the flowers will lose 
their brilliancy, and the earth its greenness; and 
though in that man’s verse Nature may still 
Ibok fresh (for that she may have consecrated 
to herself) yet in his heart will she bo dead and 
cold. And becanso of pride and arrogance 
will the last state of that man be grievously bad, 
owing to the high glory of his first. 

SHIPS EMBEDDED IN THE EARTH. 
Titii: number of great vessels which have at 
different periods been swept into destruction 
by tho winds and waters, is not to be com¬ 
puted. Suddenly surprised by tornados, mael¬ 
stroms, gulph-streams or other tremendous 
powors, hundreds of ships are on record, that, 
hurried from their moorings, have been driven 
inland, and swallowed up by the earthquakes 
that followed tho inundations of the sea. Of 
many that have been thus suddenly imbedded 
in the earth, the following, if a short, is a 
fearful list. 

in 14(i2, it is recorded by Fnlgosas, as 
some men were working a ;mine near Bemo 
in Switzerland, they found a ship 100 fathoms 
deep in tho earth, with anchors of iron, and 
sails of linen, with the remains of forty men. 

Pairre Naxis relates a like history of ano¬ 
ther such ship having been found under a very 
high mountain. 

Eusebius Newcombergus tho Jesuit, in his 
.’ith book of Natural History, says, that near 
tho ;>ort of Lima, in Peru, as the people were 
working a gold mine, they found a ship, ou 
which were many characters very difl'erent 
from ours. Strabo also relates, in his first* 
book, that the wrecks of ships have been 
found .175 miles from tho sea. 

Dr. Plott, in his Natural History of Staf¬ 
fordshire, relates a story, that tho mast of .a 
ship, with a pulley hanging to it, was found 
in one of the Greenland mountains. Is it to 
bo .snpposod that these ships, which have boon 
found beneath the surface of the earth, wore 
antediluvian ships ? If they were, (and man¬ 
kind know the use of ships before tho flood,) 
it is not probable that all mankind except 
Noah and his family, would have boon drowned 
by a dolnge of waters. 

Is it not more probable, that violent earth¬ 
quakes since the delnge liave been the means 
of swallowing up these ships I but the sea 
must, at that time, have covered that part of 
the land where they have been found. 

In 1692, on the 7th of June, the town of 
Port Royal, in Jamaica, was in two'minutes 
totally destroyed by an earthouake: many 
sliips wore also swallowed up. * 

In 1746, Callao, a sea-port ttfwn in Peru, 
was violently shaken by an earthquake, and 
of 5,000 inhabitants, only 200 were saved. 
The sea rolled in upon the town in monntun- 
ous waves ; ships of burden were conveyed 
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over the jnrrieou walls: and one ship, which 
arrived from diilo the preceding daj, was 
conveyed to the loot of the mountains, and 
left on dry ground. 

In 1765, on the let of November, Lisbon, 
in Portogsd, was also destroyed by an earth¬ 
quake : many ships in the harbour were 
swallowed up, only their masts .tappearing 
abovo water : the sea suddenly rolled in like 
a mountain, ships were driven from their 
moorings, and tossed about with great violence. 

Cadiz, on the same day that Lisbon was 
destroy!^, was violently shaken by an earth¬ 
quake, and the inhabitants were yot moro 
alarmed at tlvc appearance of a wave eomiiig 
towards tho town at least sixty feet higher 
than common : it beat in the breast-work of 
tho walls, and carried pieces of eight or ten 
tons weight forty or fifty yards from the wail, 
and passed ovbr a parapet sixty feet above 
the ordinary level of tho water. 

In 1818, au account was received at tho 
Admiralty of a discovery made in the south 
of Africa, about ‘20 miles north of Cape Town. 
Some persons, in digging, happened to strike 
upon wliat appeared a beam of timber : but 
tracing it, they found a ship deeply imbedded 
in the soil. A plaiik of it accompanied tho 
account of the discovery to tho Admiralty. 


ON THE ANTIQUITY OP TREES; 

OK, LIS AllBUKS SEOULAIRES. 

The longevity of trees is a subjoet of interest, 
to tlio knowledge uf which a value must be 
justly attached, when it is known that some 
trees were contomporary with the oldest gene- 
' rations of mankind. They have, in certain 
cases, thrown light on the history uf monu¬ 
ments; as tho monuments in return have re¬ 
flected tho same light of knowledge on those 
anoioni trees that grew near them. The spe¬ 
cimens of those patriarchs of tho vegetable 
world are numerous, and if their immense ago 
bo only ascertained with precision, tlicro will 
oven be found in these facts some means of 
fixing an approximativo date to tho last rovo- 
IntiouB of the globe. 

Old books abound in mention of these an- 
ciouts of creation. The oaks in the llereyuian 
forest are mentioned* as —“ vastitas sylviu,iu- 
taota mvis et congenita mundo,” Josephus 
zanks tho groat turpentine tree at Idumea 
with the Creation. Adauson found a baobab, 
which, by ingenious and plausible calculations, 
he proved to bo 5150 years old; and the tax- 
odium (eupressus distieha) which, by similar 
reasonings, may he much older. There was a 
cypress in Persia, in girth as much as five men 
could span, Relieved to bo *2500 years old. 
Scaligor reports of an enormous tree growing 
in Troglody tie India: thorowasthe Delian palm 
coevons with Apollo, and tho platoiius by 
Socrates used to swear. 

* Plin}. Ub. xvL. e. 8. 


The C'ct/ars.—Those on Lebanon, measured 
in 1G80 by Maundrel and Pucock, were sup¬ 
posed to bo then about 800 yeairs old, and 
about 800 years old in 1787, when again seen 
by M. Labellordicre. 

The Oaks are anong the patriarchs of Eu¬ 
rope; but the study of them has been attended 
with doubt; partly because this tree is ouo of 
those which, tho woodmen oonfoss, is the most 
afibeted by soil; partly because persons have 
confounded the wood of the Quereus pedun- 
culata, which grows quickly and spires up iu 
height, w’horeas tho Quorcus'Seessiliflora is of 
slow growth, and becomes harder and more 
tortuous; from this confusion there exists an 
impoBsihility of comparing documents on the 
subject. Amongtho oldest and bulkiest of this 
tribe may bo moutioiied, that called Damory's 
iu l>orsetslurc, the Boddington oak, aud the 
Norhnry oak of Dr. Platt. 

The Elm obtains a very largo size aud a 
very rapid growth; one possessed by M. do 
Candolle appeared to bo about 385 ^rears old; 
it grew near tho tow'u of Merges, in a light 
wet soil; it fell daring a calm season, probably 
tlirongh the soil being uudermified by tho waters 
of Leuuin Lake. Those planted by oi'dcr of 
Sully before the Oiamburs iu Franco are good 
speeimens. It is necessary to distinguish be¬ 
tween tho broad and narrow-icaved elms, as 
tho latter live lunger and are of slower growth. 

The Ivies are sometimes astoiiisliing for 
their girth. Jn 1804, one at (iigcaii, near 
Montpelier was six feet round at the base, 
whicli, taken as a general type, would, if still 
iu existence, be four centuries and a half old. 

Larches .—Ouo measured by M. Candolle 
was 255 years old; from which it may be pre¬ 
sumed that there exist some of an age of be- 
twonu five aud six oentnrios. 

The Lime is au European tree which, in a 
gircu time, appears able to acquire the largest 
diameter. That of the Chateau of Cbailld near 
Mellos, in the dopartmout of tho Denx-S^vres, 
was in 1804 about 538 years old; that of 
'J'rons in the Grisous in 1788 must havo been 
about 583 years old; that of Depeham, near 
Norwich, and of lloustadt in Wurtombnrg 
were also very aged, tho last needing props. 
Tho large and small-leaved limes must be dis¬ 
tinguished between, as the former grow faster 
than the latter. 

The Oppresses, among tho trees in the south 
of Europe, live to the most advanced age. 
Hunter says that, in 1776, there existed in the 
garden of tho Palaoo of Grenada, cyprosses 
that wore celebrated even in tho time of tho 
Moorish Kings, and which were named Cu- 
presBos de la lii^na Sultana—^fromia Sultaness 
who was seen under it with tho Abencerragos. 
Tho largest now known is near the Lugo Mag- 
giore. Tlie immense cypress of Chapultopec, 
which, it is said, has attained 117 feet 10 isches 
round, is probably the most ancient vegetable 
production of the globe. 

The Sweet Chesnuls ajqiear to grow to a 
great age. Pesdiate says, he saw one in tiie 
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county of Glouooater,which iras supposed to be 
near 900 years old. (This is the Totworth 
Chesnut at Lord Ducios’.) Bose mentions one 
near Lancerre, SO feet round, and which has, 
for 600 years, borne the .title of the “ Grbat 
Chesnut.” 

The Orange and Lemon are among the Eu¬ 
ropean trees of the slowest growth and the 
pmtest ago. It is stated that the orange tree 
in the Convent of Santa Sabina at Rome, was 
plan^ by St.‘ Domenico in 1200, and that of 
Fondi by St. Thomas d’Aquinas, in 1270. 

The Olive is a tifSee that can live to an asto¬ 
nishing i^e, in any country, where it is not 
liable to bo pruned. M. do Chateaubriand 
says, in his Itinerary, that the eight olive trees 
in the garden of that name in Jerusalem, only 
pay each a medin to tlto grand seignior, which 
proves that they existed at the period of the 
invasion of the Turks; for those planted since 
that time pow a tax of half their produce. 
The largest olive tree mentioned in Italy by 
Pecconi, is at Pescio; this tree, according to 
Moschettini must bo 700 years old. 

The Yew appears, of all Plnropean trees, to 
attain the greatest ago. Of these venerable 
trees theie ore several in England, whose ages 
have been ascertained:— 

Those of the ancient Abbey of Fonntains, 
near Ripoii, in Yorkshire, were, in 1770, more 
than twelve centuries old. 

'l*hose of the churchyard of Crowhurst in 
Surrey, if they still exist, must bo fourteen 
centuries and a half old. 

Those of Fothoriugay, in Scotland, must bo 
reckoned at from twenty-five to twenty-six 
centuries. [Fortiugalo.] 

Those of Brabourue churchyard, in Kent, if 
still living, must, according to their incasuro- 
ments, have attained a period of 3,000 years. 

It is possible that these are the oldest spe¬ 
cimens of European vegetation. Century 
after century they have continued to draw up 
from the earth their mighty nourishment; on 
their green umbrageous heads the rains and 
dews of thousand years have fallen, aud they 
now stand, at the present day, as munumonts 
of wonder to the goneratious of men. 


SORCERISM OF NKW-ENGLAND 
IN 1660. 

** It is to be confessed aud bewailed,” says an 
old author of this period, “ that many inhabi¬ 
tants of NeW'England, and young people espe¬ 
cially, had been led away with little sorceries, 
wherein they did secretly those things, that 
were not right, against the Lord their God; 
they would often cure hurts with spells, and 
practice detestable conjurations with sieves, 
and keys, and peas, and nails, and horse-shoes, 
and otW implomcnts, to learn tho things for 
wliioh they had a forbidden and impious curi¬ 
osity. Wretched books had stolon into the 
land, wliorein fools had been instructed to be¬ 
come able fortune-tellers, aud by these books. 


tho minds of many had been so poisoned, that 
they studied this finer witchcraft, etc. • 

** Scores of people,” eontinucsour ancient au¬ 
thor, 'Vote arrested wi(h many pnetomatnral 
vexations t^n their bodies, and a variety of 
cruel torments, which were evidently inflicted 
from dsemons of tho invisible world. The 
pooplo that were infected and infested, in a 
few days’ time arrived onto such a refining 
alteration upon their eyes, that they could see 
their tormentors; they saw a devil, of a little 
stature, and of a tawuoy colour, attended s^l 
with spectres, that appeared in more human 
circumstaucos. These tormentors tendered, 
unto the affiioted a book, requiring them to 
sign it, or touch it, at least, in token of thoiT 
consent to be listed in tlio service of ihe devil; 
which they refusing to do, tho spectres, under 
command of that blaek-man, as they called 
him, would apply themselves to torture them 
with prodigious molostations. The afflicted 
wretches were horribly distorted: they wero 
pinched black and blew: pins wonld be run 
everywhere in their ficsli: they would bo 
scalded until they had blisters raised on them, 
and a thousand other things, before a thousand 
witnesses. Their hands would be tied together 
with ST rope, plainly to be seen, aud then, by 
unsoen hands, proseiitly pulled up a great way 
ftom tho earth, before a crowd of people. One 
person was cruelly assaulted by a spectre, 
that, slie said, ran at her with a spindle, 
though no one else in tho room could boo cither 
tho spectre or the spindle; at last, in her ago¬ 
nies, giving a simtch at tho spindle, she pulled 
it away, aud it was no sooner got into her 
hand, but the other folks then present beheld 
that it was indued a real, proper iron spindle, 
which they locked up very safe, yet it was ne- 
vcrtlicless taken away by the dmmons, to do 
farther mischief.” 


QUIDDITIES OF ARCHITECTS. 

AncitiTKCTs appear to mo to be a very pecu¬ 
liar class of men, though why they should bo 
so is as odd to me as it is to any body else. 

They aro otomally talking about their styles 
and studios, one pr^ers Grecian, anotlior Ro¬ 
man, a third Gothic, and, may be, a fourth 
neither; they tell students, by moans of expen¬ 
sive books, illnstrated with examples, how 
they ought to proceed to design and build a 
perfect specimen of their favourite style—well, 
but no sooner does our student commence 
bnildjng, than he finds, or, perhaps, others 
find for him, that ho has eommitted a most 
nnclassical blander, such as stretching a dome 
over a Grecian pediment, or something worse; 
he is then assailed by hosts of architects and 
critics, who point out his errors, and tell him 
how they have been eommitted, and how they 
may be avoided; he promises amendmmtt for 
the fotnre, and builds again, perhaps oommit- 
ting worse blunders tijw ever, nod so eonti- 
nnes till ** the eraek of doom.” D. L. 
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BoabdiPs Flight and Surrender. ~ On 
TMohing » hill above Gnui^a (which has 
sinee been eallod by the Spaniards El Ultimo 
Suspire del Aforo, “ the last sigh of the 
Moor,”) Boabdil turned, and, casting a last 
look back on the beautifnl Vega, and the glo< 
riouB city of his forefathers, he burst into 
tears. ** Yon do well,” said his high-spirit^ 
mother, Ayza, " to weep like a woman for 
what yon know not how to defend like a 
man!” 

Shetland: its * Corduroy Roads? —^Walk¬ 
ing is, of oonrse, a most necessary aecomplish- 
ment in this oonntry, where the shoos are 
made of materials so very Bnbstantial, that an 
old gentleman used to say, he wore in the 
morning throe rows of nails on the solo, but 
for full dress only two rows.”— Miss Sinclair. 

The total amount of rain which has fallen 
between the 2d and I6th of June, 1840, has 
been 0.29 inch. 

The vacant ground in {W>nt of the National 
Gallery is now about to be laid out. On ac¬ 
count of the extensive lovollingB in its front, 
the whole of that building will stand on a ter¬ 
race of from eight to ten feet high. I'ho soil 
removed is to be applied in loveUing and im¬ 
proving the Green Park. 

Horticultural Society. —The total number 
of visitors to the garden on the 13th ult., was 
11,711, nearly .'1,000 more than ever before at¬ 
tended at one exhibition; 18 gold and 03 sil¬ 
ver medals, amounting together in value to 
260/. 15s., were award^ on that occasion. 

M. Rodoutd, the celebrated flower-painter, 
and professor of drawing at the Garden of 
Plants, died last June in Paris, in his eighty- 
first year. 

In some parts of Scotland, the charters of 
estates were anciently carved in Gaelic on the 
rooks. A person ignorant of the law once 
mentioned, that a gentleman had proved his 
dairn to an estate, and on being asked in what 
way, confidently replied, ** he has carved it on 
stone 1” 

The Man cf Benevolence. —^His presence, 
gentle and quiet though he was, made a 
Jnbilee wherever he remained: his charity 
might be termed universal: he was welcomed 
by smiles, and departed amid tears. 

Primitive Method of Sowing. —Sacavi is 
an Armenian village, situated on a conical 
hill on the banks d the Murad Sn, or Eu¬ 
phrates. On the road a party of peasants 
were passed, sowing wheat, which they did in 
a very primitive manner: the sower walking 
before tha plough, cast the grain upon the 
ground among tiic high grass and we^s, and 
wen over all came the plough, which was 
drawn by d^t oxen: the grain was small, 
but very white.— Notes of a Journey from 
Erarom to Aleppo. 


The Pianoforte.—Thia instrument was in¬ 
vented in London, in 1766, by Zumpi, a Ger¬ 
man. 

Produetiveness of the Asearia Inmhri^ 
eoides. —The entire number of ova, and there¬ 
fore the number of young, capable of being 
produced at a single birtli from the same pa¬ 
rent, frequently amounts to the astonishing 
number of 64,080,000.—^Lancet, Yol. 11, No.9, 
p. 304. 

Proper Succession of Crops. —Any given 
crop influences a succeeding one; not merely 
by the quantity of vegetabA and azotic matter 
left behind it by in the soil, but also by the oir- 
enmstanco whetlier the plant forming the crop 
has penetrated deep into, and has exhausted, 
the soil or not. Thus wheat is found to grow 
much better after potatoes, than after beet¬ 
root ; and frr bettor after clover, than after 
either of the other two crops. 

“A// that's bright must fade!" —That once 
fascinating scene of mirth and fashion, Val'x- 
HAU. Gardens, is doomed very shortly to fall 
beneath the hand of the auctioneer. The 
shades of Beard, Incledon, Digimm, Bland, 
with other choice spirits, surely will again re¬ 
visit this favoured spot, and sing a requiem 
over the mins of the once fairy scene of all 
their early fame and glory I 

Honneur au Journal Monstre! — Tho 
** Courier dc I’Europo” has computed, that in 
tho “ Times” of the 24th Juno, there were in 
that paper and its supplement, 1,370 advertise¬ 
ments, occupying 45 columns and a half: tho 
produce of which would be 700/. Tho two 
sheets contained 27,000 linos, and l,250,(i00 
letters, which, if extended in a straight line, 
would roach half-a-milo! 

Crfielty of the Russian Slave-masters .— 
A very intelligent traveller, M. Ermann, mon- 
tions a cruel practice of tho Kirghiz, which is 
of a very singular natnro. lie says, that they 
have tho art of reducing their Russian prison- 
cr^, by a dexterous blow on the head, at once 
to a state of idiotoy, so that, though useful 
as slaves, they never think of making their 
escape. They are also in the habit of making 
a deep incision in tho solos of their captives* 
feet, in which they insert a bunch of horse¬ 
hair. The wound then closes, but loaves a 
soreness, which effectually precludes any at¬ 
tempt at running away. 

It is allowed on all hands, that the agricul¬ 
ture of llindoostan is rude; a Hindoo field, in 
tho highest state of cultivation, is only so far 
changed by the plough as to afford a scanty 
supply of mould for covering the seed, while 
the useless and hurtful vegetation is so fiur 
from being eradicated, that (where burning 
does not precede) it covers a large surfkce of 
the earth.— Mills* British India^ vol.i. p. 346. 


LONDON: Printed and published by J. LIMBIRD, 
143, Strand, (near Somerset House') ; and sold by all 
Bcahellers and JVmnuw— /■ PARIS, bti all the Book- 
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SALISBURY CRAIGS, 

NEAR BOlNBtaiUU. 


Balisourt Craios form a somi rimilar proci- 
picc of groat height (about .^.50 foot) and ex¬ 
tent, which may be seen from almost every 
quarter. Round the base of these Craigs 
winds a footpath, oommanding a splendid 
view of the city of ^iuburg^i and thcsurrouiid- 
iiigwenery. 

^e Craigs arc open to the west, and pre¬ 
sent to the eye an awful firout of broken rocks 
and precipices, forming a sort of natural am¬ 
phitheatre of solid stone. Among the rocks, 
are rich ores, spar, and groat variety of rock 
plants—thus affording an inexhaustiblu sup¬ 
ply of hard stone for paving the streets of 
London. 

Between Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Craigs 
^*8 a recluse valley, the bottom of which is a mo¬ 
rass. Immediately u]>on descending into this 
'alley, the view of Edinburgh is totally lost: 
he imperial prospect of the city and castle, 
rhich the rocks in a manner overhang, is in- 
hroepted by Salisbury Craigs. Seldom are 
iMmau beings to be met in this lonely vale, or 
tiiy creaturos to be seen, but the sheep foed- 
I jig on the mountain, and the hawks and ra- 
[lenB winging their flight among the rocks. 

Arthnrs Seat and Simsbury Craigs are in- 
ended in the King’s Park, whieh is nptrards 
, of tl^ee miles In oirenmferenoo: it Is snbdl- 
I VoL. XXXVI. c 


vided by stone walls, and was' first enclosed 
by King Jamos V., all of which is a sanc¬ 
tuary. This is a singular piece of gi'ound, 
approximating to such a populous city : it is 
little else than an assemblage of hills, rocks, 
precipiecB, morasses, and lakes. ^ Pormcrly, 
the level strip at tlie foot of the hill, bearing 
the name of the Duke’s Walk, was covered 
with tall oaks; but now there is hardly a 
single tree in its whole boundaties: indeed 
it is extremely doubtful, if, except at the 
bottom, there were any trees on tliese hills, the 
height of the ground, and barrenness of the 
soil, being very unfkvonrable for their growth. 

Bugged protaberpnoes of craggy pronu- 
nenoos, doaominatj^ Craigs, are common in 
the TomSintio and picturesque domaiiu of 
Scotland. The oelebratod Craig Phadric, on 
Rie banks of the Ness, coronetted by a mlen- 
did Titled fort, is the wonder of waveflexa;, 
and, nmoM the most striking of the natural "i 
features of Ayrshire is the appearance from' 
the shore, of Ailsa Craig, which rwes sheer 
ont of tbo sea, at the distance of fifteen miles 
from the land. So tall and masaive is Ails^ 
and such is the effect prodnoed by tiie lovsli- 
ness of the sea betwcon, that the sight of it, 
even at the distanco of fifteen miles^ oppresses 
the imagination. 
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INVOCATION. 

Fortitv 1 Voice nf tlie Hcjutirut ’ stjy I 
llmttlie o'er this trembling lyre I 
Priestess of Nature! .iwoken the lay 
Tliiinp OHO bright (Ireiims inspire I 
Far midst thy worshippers, spirit of song, 

1 hail tliy rapluitms strains. 

And come to the old and noble throng 
Welcome roe to your fones I 

I have sought tlieo long in the heartless crowd, 
And the cares of changeful years; 

Till the passion-cup of the heart o'ci flow'd 
Too often in silent tears! 

I have sought thee, too, where ihe giant hills 
Watch o'er the brond blue sen ; 

Where the greenwood choir, and the merry rills 
Wake Love's best melody I 

I have sought thra by old and fabulons springs— 
O'er many a sunny strand; 

Where patriarch.poe.ts awoke the striugs 
Erst swept by angel-luind I 
But 1 gnun thy faar)>, bright spirit of song I 
The glonous prise I boar I' 

I bave lov'd thee—sought thec>-woo'd ihee long— 
Thy triumplis lot me share I W. G. A- 


THE LAND OF DREAMS. 

A BKT more beautifully bright. 

Than waking luiiirs yet ever knew 
'Whosn darkest shades are varting liglil. 

Of sappliire. cv soft fleecy blue; 

Wliere the rich eJonds pass fltiully. 

Like shadowing hues of angel's wings, 

And seem to siie«l a tinge from liigh. 

O'er all the heart's imaginiugs. 

An earth where flowers are springing round— 
Those whicii in youth wo used to love. 

Wiwsre the wtU hyacinths abound. 

Beside the patlmay as wu rove; 

And many a scene, and many a thing. 

For years from our remembrance gtme, 

Upon tlio soul arc galtiering, 

As onee they graced its earliest home. 

The slsteis tlint we loved so well 
With eyes that ever sweetly shone. 

Appear with us again to dwell. 

Though ioxtg to tlieir Creator gone;— 

The eye—the voicfr—tins every wool 
Just as in life tluty oft have spokttn; 

Again are set'u—again ate heard. 

As if oh! ties hod ne'er been brukeu I 

Oh, Heaven I it is a blessed tiling 
To sliare again, though Imt io sleep. 

The joys Time never more can biiag. 

The hopes we long have leurat to weep; 

Till waking, we could almost say. 

Some ongol wlio oo earth was dear. 

Pitying the sorrows of the day. 

Prepared the peace our slumbers slinre I 

Msuia 11. 

LINES, 

ADDRESSED TO AN INFANT COUSIN. 

nr A LITTLS aiRL, OMLT 10 YSARS 01.0, 

Haii„ little leader flower. 

So lovely, and so mild; 

Thy dearest mother's sweetest hope— 

Her own, and datliug child I 

Tbuu dost not know, my babe. 

What is a mother's care; 

Or that, my Itttto jewel. 

Thou ait to her so care. 

Ami when thon'ii grown up, tlear one. 

Oh I may'st thou always be 
As gentle, and ns kind to lier. 

As slie is now to thee! 


DEATH OP AN ANACONDA.* 

In the year 1772, war of tho most dosolating 
kind broke out in Guiana; not only had the 
l*>onch troops to combat against the aivage 
Indiana, butf (in their poriious marches through 
the great foreata which there ououmbored the 
soil,) also against fierce and terrible beasts, 
that howled in every bush, rioted in every 
swamp, and reignod in every green tree. 

Tho column of Major Rndchop was com¬ 
posed of eight hundred colonial infantry, and 
five hundr^ black cavalry, furnished by dif¬ 
ferent plantations; tho latter body being com- 
muidod by a black, named Cnpidon. 

Sixty siavoB aocompanied this battalion: 
they carried tho canteens and rations, tiro 
ammunition of tho troops, hatchets, and iioocs- 
sary implements for establishing tho camp, 
this part of Guiana being utterly impracticn- 
ble for carriages and beasts of burden. 

It was four in tho evening. Tho wliitos 
found themselves about two leagues fi'om the 
island occupied by Zam-zam, chief of the 
revolted negroes. 

The forest was becoming thicker and thicker, 
till at length, they found ho track, or passage. 
The trees, immenso and tufted, formed a dome 
imponotrable to the day; groat lianas shoot¬ 
ing from treo to tree, or rioting on tho ground, 
crossed and re-crossod thomsolvca in nets so 
dense and inoxtrioablo, that two negroes, 
armed with hatchets, forced with diflioulty, a 
route for tho soldiery which followed. 

One of the rebels who had voluntarily made 
his submission, conducted the Europeans 
through the immense vcgotablc wall which 
barred their passage. The profound silenco 
of the forest was untroubled, save by tho mea¬ 
sured strokes of tho hatchets and bills of the 
slaves. Many of them, overcome by heat and 
fatigue, stopped to roposo against tho lower 
branches of tho trees, or tho strong fostoous 
of tho lianas. 

Having gainod vigour by their temporary 
rest, they again summoned up their forces, 
and recommcucod their painful labours. 

One of them, wishing to clear tho way by 
moving the mos.sy trunk of a caroh-troo, used 
the end of his pike as a lovor, with which to ‘ 
turn it over on itself. ITio only vesture of 
tho slave, was a pair of linou drawers, and a 
blue shirt. Scarcely had he disarranged the 
tree, when a sei-peut, of a bright inminons 
orango colour, of small bulk, and about three 
feet in length, lanced itself from the tree, over 
which tho slave-was bent, struck into the 
bosom of his sliirt, and buried its fangs in Ir "lb 
heart. 

The negro uttered a terrible shriek, cryin g, 

“ A Way-pay 1—I am dead !’* 

Scarcely could he carry his hand to 'iijs 
chest, before the serpent escaped, glided iiiKo 

* Tlia 4ma NumraA of tin Conrrin de rEiUD) 4 if>, ' 
from which thl* popei la tramlated, eolla for our fulh^ikL 
aiiptolMition; It fai rich and racy with Proneh litcjhi^ 
tnra; it improves as it proceeds | and we wy to M. 
haiu, with all our heart, "Ipeie ( 
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aflame into the jungle, and nothiug was Rooii A nogto, holding in one hand tiie liana 
amopg tho groeii busliofl, but a small sparicling which surrounded uio nook of tbo anaconda, 
{>ort 2 ou of his head and shoulders. climbed up a carob-tree, thrust its fioaible 

Tho negro felt. His black bead became head into a fork formed hj a branch of tlie 
grey as a cinder, his eyes started from theiJr tree, and then throw tho vegetable cord of 
sockets } he^ was seized mth a convulsive the liana to Ills companions below. Thus 
trembling—bis limbs qniverod with intorual saspondod by the neck, tlio reptile still writhed 
agony. ^ ^ itself into convulsive motions. 

The hito of this soipent was mortal. Tho black now took a largo knife between 

** Beware, beware !'* cried Cupidon, ** the his teeth, loft the tree, fastened Umseif like a 
way-pay is to the great anaconda, what tho cramp-iron to tho body of the serpent, which 
pilot is to the vessel; hereabouts bo sure, lurks incessantly writhed and turned round, and 
an anaconda.” * preasing him between his limbs and knees. 

The black had hardly ottered the words, propar^ himself to ezeoriato tho reptile, 
when, by a movement more rapid than thought, I'lunging his knife into tho anaconda’s 

he BoizM his gun which ho had laid beside neck, ho made a deep incision, before he began 
him, gazed in the direction of the trunk of the to lift up tho skin. At this deadly wound, tho 
carob-treo upon on object which he saw, and monster summoned up his expiring strength 
fired. in furions movements—^his dying eye glared 

In half a minute, the negroes were envo- through the blood that covered it; twice he 
loped in a kind of whiilwind of leaves, of opened his jaws, and gnawed his teeth one 


broken branches, mixed together liko tho 
fragments of a shattered vase. 

They hoard in tho jangle, a deafening sound, 
and so to speak, heavy as that of an immense 
wave, breaking tho enormous bi-anchos of 
trees, and dashing them into a stormy sea. 

Twice Cnpidon saw the colossal head of the 
anaconda elevate and lower itself with fury. 
This part of tho reptile’s body was of a brown 
red. farther heightened by a blazing yellow. 
At tho moment Cupidon recovered from his 
first emotion, he snatched tho fusil of Touketi- 
Touk, his companion, to kill tho monster, 
which be had certainly wounded. The scr- 
l>eut, all at once, ceased to preserve its threat¬ 
ening attitude, undulating towards tho juuglo 
like an enormous wave, it left a part of its back 
exposed boluw tho great green creepers, and 
then disappeared on idle right, without being 
struck by tho second discharge of Cupidon. 

An anaconda ! ... an anaconda ! bo- 


against tho other, and made such terrible coil- 
ings with his head, that the spectators started 
back in horror. 

Soon the motions of the anaconda became 
less energetic—he at last agitated himself 
very feebly—he expired. 

Tho black prolonged the incision which he 
had made in the neck, and continued to do so 
in peeling off and lifting again tbo skin, in 
moasuro, as ho proceeded. 

It was a spectacle at the same time strange 
and terrible to sec, in the last rays of the set¬ 
ting sun, which ecarccly traversed tho tops of 
the trees, that black being, half naked, covereil 
with blood, and clasping between his knees 
and arms, the immense carcase of tbo reptile. 

OXFORD MARTYR’S MEMORIAL. 
The committoe for the appropriation of the 
fund subscribed for tho erection of a momi- 


waro on tho right!” cried Touketi-Touk, 
“ look to your arms—ho is wounded.” 

Reports of guns were now hoard on the 
right, proceeding from tho blacks. "Hu is 
shot—ho is shot,” cried many voices. 

And such indeed was the case. Although 
ho had received two balls in his head, ho yot 
gave signs of life, when a number of negroes 
who hii^ thrown a long liana round hi.'! nock, 
dragged tho monster into tho nudst of a little 
cleared track. 

Covered with huge scales, ho was thirty 
feet in length, and three in circamfe:-euce; 
his back of blnisli-groony and fawn, was 
blotched with large irregular spots, snr- 
rounded by black circles; his sides were of 
a rich brownish-yellow; his holly of a greyish 
tone; his head, half shattered by tho halls, 
could scarce be (fistinguished by reason of tbo 
blood which covered it in momentary gushes; 
and he still feebly opened his jaws, armed 
with poisonous teeth. 

The blacks, and a great number of soldiers 
^partakinjg of the same taste, gratified them¬ 
selves with the hope of sapping on the oaroaso 
of the monster. 


meat to the memory of the three prelates, 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, who sufibred 
martyrdom at Oxford, have selected, at a 
recent competition, tho design of Messrs. 
Scott and Mofi'att, of Spring-Gardens. The 
monument will consist of a very elaborate 
hexagonal cross, of a character corresponding 
with the crosses erected by Edward I. to tho 
memory of Queen Eleanor, but somewhat 
on a larger scale, and more richly decorated. 
The second story will contain, in niches on tho 
altcmato sides, statues of the three martyrs, 
which, from the situation of the monument, 
will face three different streets. The site 
chosen is remarkably appropriate, being in 
front of the church of St. Mary Magdalene, 
in which parish the martyrdoms took place,, 
and opposite to the end of tho very fine avenue 
loadii^ from St. Gilos’s to St. Marg Magda¬ 
lene Chnrch, which will be highly favourable 
to the effect when approached fi om that direc¬ 
tion. The hoi^t of the cross is about 70 feet, 
which is about one-fourth higher ^n the 
majority of the anoient crosses in this country. 
A portion of the fluid is also to be appro- 
c 2 
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priated to the erection of a new mle to ^ 
ehutoh, and to rendering the nde op^ito 
which the cross will be placed, and Twch is 
much dilapidated, conformable in character 
to the cross. This aisle is to be called the 
Martyr’s Aisle. It will euhiuice the appear' 
anoe of the church in aroliitoetare, and much 
improve the internal accommodation. It is 
contemplated that the fund raised, should be 
nearly equally divided between the two objects. 
The works will probably bo commence as 
soon as a contractor is chosen .—Times Jour- 
nalf July 6,1840. 


iSrttiiologta. 

1. The Dreamt and other Poems. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Norton. [Colburn.] 

2. Tlistorieal Reveries. By a Suffolk Villager. 

[Longman and Co.] 

[Wb class these two books together, because 
the first is coufea^d1y,and the second, judging 
by internal evidence, equally the production of 
a female pen. And exquisite both of them arc, 
raoving tne heart by their mournful beauty— 
like the Fancy-dreamer wbo doth use it— 
Woman ! 

Painful, however, is it, in the first case, to 
observe, that " Rosalie,’’ whose straine long 
years ago in her life’s beginning, were rntnned 
only toSorrows,” still vibrates with the same 
sssl plmrisse.ment on the strings—still she seems 
like “ Niobe,” evermore “ all tears,” and like 
** Rachel,” ‘‘refuring to bo comforted.” 

But from the many painfiil traits of woman's 
trials, as drawn in Mrs. Norton’s pages, we 
extract a more comfortable passage—a truth- 
fhl and right-hearted statement of woman’s 
privileges and duties:—j 

" And be not thou cast dimii, because thy lot 
The elory of tliy dn-am re-iemWeth nut. 

Not nir herself was woman Brst create, 

Nor yet to be man'e idol, but his male. 

Still from his birth his cradled bed the tends. 

The first, the last, the IhithhiUest of ftiends ; 

Still find* iier place in siehueu or in woe. 

Humble to comfort, stroue to under^; 

Still in the dcntli'of weeping sorrow tries 
To watch bis deatlt-boil with her imtient eyes I 
And doubt not thnu,—(nltiiouffh at times deceived, 
Outraawl, insulted, slander'd, enuh'd, and grieved; 
Too olten made a victim or a toy. 

With years of sorrow for an hour of Joy; 

Too oft forgot mrdat lleastire's mnuiug wiles. 

Or only valued tor her rosy smiles,—) 

Tliat, in the frank and generous heart of man. 

The place she holds accords with Heaven's high plan i 
BtiU, if horn waadering oin reclaim’d at all, 

Hs aeea in her tlie ani^ of reeal; 

Still, in the and and aerious bourn of lifb, 

Turns to the sister, mother, friend, or wtfo: 

Views, with a heart of fond and trustful prido 
Hie ihltbflil partner by hb calm fireside; 

And oft, wiien.barr’d of Fortuue’s fickle grace. 

Blank min ataces him darkly In tto fkoe, 

Leans bisJhiut head upon tier kindly breast. 

And osms tier posror to soothe him into rest,— 

Owns wiwt the gift of woman's love is worth 
To ehwt liis toils and trials upon earth I 

" Sure it U much, this delegated power 
To be eonsolur of man's heaviest hour I 
Tlw gunniian angel of a life ofearsh 
Allow'd to stand^twin him and his despair I 


Such service may be made a luily task ; 

And more, ’twere vain to hope and rash to ask. 

Therefore, oil! loved and lovely, be conteut. 

And take thy lot, with Joy and sorrow blent. 

Judge none; yet let thy sham of conduct lie. 

As Knowing jwfoimint shall be piiss'd on thee 
Here and hereaner; so, still uudismay'il, 

.And guarded by tliy sweet thoughts' tranquil shatle. 
Thou shalt move sulier on — 

[Surely there is a power in woman’s poesy 
which man’s ran never own—a sweeter miarm 
—a something more acquainted with the spell 
that calls up foncies deep and delicate! All 
beauteous words—tho idiqms of the heart that 
passion forms, it seemeth to have firiendship for. 

It is a poesy of most gentle beau^, and not 
unfitly may be called, the Moonlight of tho 
hyK. For, if it attain not to the glorious 
heights and sunny grandeurs of its brother 
song, it has a hoiy lustre, pure and sad, tliat 
moves the heart like magic. Had we our way, 
tdi tales of mourufkil love—all histories that 
touch upon the heart, should be written alone 
by wamm*s fingers—for over them doth she 
not weep ? 

Wo now turn to tho lines of the fiiir “ Vil¬ 
lager:” they seem to us incomparably sweet:—] 

*• RetroipecHtm. 

• • • • 

I know not wliat it ia. in a anmmer aPeri'oiin, 

In Uia culm of still July, or tlie green delight of Jana 
1 know iiot what it is, but 1 know tlie feeling well. 

Cornea over mo at sunset like a viaion or a a|i«ll. 

I know not what tliere etiould lie of influence or power. 

In tile fall of the day more than any utlier hour; 

But, ub ! I know it well, like a gleam of aometliing 
gone. 

How strangely it comes o'er me ns the sunset-light 
comes on. 

We pass’d a narrow latu> that came up from the west. 

We were sw<.e>piiig tliniugli tlie broad road by busy 
fret impiest; 

And tile yellow slanting sunbeanu, with an almost 
level ray, 

Stteom’il down upou a boy who was mnniiig there at 
play. 

Running, running, oil alone, in an over-changing ring. 
Round some woodeu plaything which lie held in a 
loiig_ string, 

And whirl'd it round and round him, and ran ronnJ it 
eagerly,— 

It might be boat, or slpdge, or kite, lie meant that it 
eliould be. 

Not that it was like these things, or anything defined. 
But form and colouring live witiiin a child a inventive 
mind; . * ' 

And, unlike tlie hurrying paatera-by, be ran round 
them at play,' 

Aa U upon aome viUago-green a hundred milei away. 

1 kuow not wirnt it hi, but a sad and strange delight 
Hneouscionsly came o'er me oa 1 look'd npon the 
aight; 

And amid the unquiet atneta through the long and 
thoiuhtm day, 

I am haunted^ever aipce by that happy child at play. 

It ia even aucli a foeliug oa rises In one’a breaat 
At the Bight of pleaaant piotures, of gardens trimly 
dreat. 

With their lung, omooth, gravel walka, and their never- 
taming waya. ' 

Seen as they uaed to look in the hue of other days. 

Or when one luma the pages of some great gardener 
old. 

Who lauds the toll sunflower and gleaming marigold; 
The Bpirei of the hollyhock, and the scented hawthorn 
bongb, 

And all those grave and stately thinge which are 
thought nothing now. 
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I ka tlml uf tlw briglit iliowa that meet me every¬ 
where, 

I am tired of the hnrry, 1 am tired of tiie ||)are } 

I wmIi I were aKajo iu that world of long ago. 

It leeaia m it Td lived in, though when 1 do not know. 

o a • « 

It may be a half.memory of the chalky uplanda wild. 
Where we iilny'd and giitlier'd wild flowers when 1 was 
quite a child; 

And the nueient lady livinic where the brook ma past 
her door. 

With her garden of anemones, and her ncatly-sauded 
fl«x>r. 

We^Rflere speaking, we were thinking, of tlie fitfUl 
aleunis tliat come. 

Like sudden torclies lifted in a dark and starry dome, 
Wliere the tools of tlw uatroluger lie scatter'd on the 
ground. 

And cast may be our luntiacope, and life's lost entries 
found. 

« • * a 

Oh ! where, where, can the world be, to which memory 
jiointod buck, 

I know not where to find it in life's well-lteaten track: 
1 have siudU-d grave geography, and pored on map and 
chart. 

But I never found the pleasant hind whose face is in 
my heart. 

Ok ] tlie present time forgets what tlie future was to 
give. 

And tile fiirtlier off seems hapjiiuess the longer tlwt we 
live; 

We see it fur betoie ns, fast fleeting as the wind. 

And turning to look b,ickwacd, we ace it far behind. 
They say, the quiet eveutime of life's declining day 
Doth wear a better hue tlian ita moruing’s glad array; 
1 wonder if its sunset will ever bring to me 
As sweet a light as that which ilotli linger over thee. 

[To conclude: it w.-ui assuredly umn hearing 
Mich tones os these, that Archuocuus wanted 
a new name for them, softer than any that 
then CKisted, and which lie found In the har- 
tnoniouB word, “ TirveXAn.”] 


A WALK THROUGH ROCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

We walk these solemn aisles along. 

The luKcs of the past among: 

'Tu here the monks their beads Imve told. 

Hero saints have pniv'd, and warriors bold 
Bent their mnil'A knees to heaven, 

Fhoh those who really love tlie study of anti¬ 
quity, and experience pleasure in examining 
the remains ancient art, there are not mwy 
ecelesiastical edifices possessing greater claims 
on attention, than the cathedral at Rochester. 
Bat as it is not the purpose, nor, indeed, 
within the limits, of this little sketch, to give 
a regular history of the ohuroh and its foun¬ 
dation, the curions reader is referred to I3ie 
works of Thorpe and Hasted, and to that 
Tory ns^l and excellent little tome, in- 
titoled the ^^istory of Rochester,”* tog^er 
with many other entertaining essays on tile 
subject, for information how Ethelbert first 
founded a bishopric and college for secular 
priests here, in the time of St. Augustine, a. d. 
600; how the Kings Sigered, Ofik, Etiielwolf, 
and Egbert, uid a ho6t of Anglo-Saxon bene¬ 
factors, vied with each other in bestovring on 
it auHiy a fiur manor, in honour of St. An- 

• Publithed by Wildaeh, Iligb-stieet, Rochnter. 


drew, and for the good of their own souls. 
There also must they seek for an aoooant of 
the varions rovolutiousand oatastrophes which 
the bnflding underwent, np to the time of 
Bishop Gundnlph, who is generally considered 
to have boon the architect iMf the earliest por¬ 
tions of the present edifice. Ours are the ru¬ 
minations omy of a rambler, and ear ambition 
is merely to be by the ride of the stranger, 
when he takes his final glance at the exterior 
of this venerable edifice. Modem improve¬ 
ments, tasteless insertions and brick facings 
will somewhat tend to discourage his critical 
examination of it, yet, if be be an architectn- 
ral antiquary, he will neither be slow nor at 
much pains to discover many beautiful relics 
which they have almost obscured. The west 
firont is universally allowed to be a very fine 
specimen of Norman enrichment, and is con¬ 
sidered by Dallaway to be one of the most 
perfect specimens of that style now left in 
England. It oonsists, mainly, of tiers of 
arches or arcades; the pillars supporting them 
are of high desi^, and the heads of the arches 
are filled with the curious hatched ornament 
mentioned by Chaucer, as hacking in ma¬ 
sonries.” This front also contained four tow¬ 
ers, two at the western terminations of the 
nave, aud two at those of the side aisles; they 
appear to have run up nearly even with the 
w^Ih, but on reaching the roof of the building, 
to have assumed an octaugnlar riiajie, and 
terminated in pinnacles most curiously capped. 
The great door consists of several concentrie 
arches, all elaborately carved, aud resting on 
pillars, two of which take the form of statues, 
and represent the figures of King Henry tho 
First, aud his t^uoen Matilda. Various figures 
of animals^ flowers, etc., pervade tho whole of 
this beautiful relic, and the architrave is pe¬ 
culiarly curious, the stones being locked toge¬ 
ther by semicircular fastenings. In tho area 
is a has relief, probably intended for oar Sa¬ 
viour. He is represented sitting with a book 
in his left hand, which book also rests upon 
his knra; aud the tympan or recess in which 
he is seated is supported on either ride W an 
angel, whilst around are the symbols of the 
four Evaugolists. The plinth from which the 
pillars rise is evidently of more recent date, 
tho ancient base having, in all probability, 
been decayed. In the front of the tower, on 
the nortii ride of the west door, is a very an¬ 
cient Btatne, which is supposed to represent 
Gundnlph; it formerly stood in anothw |>or- 
tion of this tower, which was taken down 
in 1768. C. S. 

MONUMENTAL' BRASSES. 

Tub rimultaneouB appearance of. the first 
n iimh nva of two piotorial works, ulUBtratiTe 
of the S^ulcdiyal Antiquities of Great Britain, 
the one entitled—A Series of Monumental 
Brasses, extending from tho rrign of jE^wardl. 
to that of Elisabeth, drawn and engiaved by 
J. G., a>nd la A. B. Waller; pnbUdiM by Pick- 
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eriug; tho oflier—Illiuitrations of Monnmen- 
tal WMSBB, published for the Cambridge Cam¬ 
den ilooiety, by Tilt^ educes from us the fol¬ 
lowing observations. 

These two works on the same snhject, of 
similar title, and brought into the world on 
tho same day, are produced under ciroum- 
Btonces widely different. The latter is sup¬ 
ported by tho funds and abilities of the re¬ 
cently-formed Cambridge Camden Society (an 
institution taking the name of the Camden 
Society par eareeT/rncc, but restricted to the 
membwB of the University ot Cambridge); 
while the former is conducted solely by two 
in^riduals, dependent on their ovra resources, 
pecuniary as well as mental. 

The ratio of tho success of those rival pro¬ 
ductions, will, it is believed, illustrate and 
substantiato a position wo have long formed 
and maintained in tho assertion of tho supe¬ 
riority of individual over collective power, in 
undertakings requiring zeal, industry, and 
obstinate fixedness of purpose, as well as pre¬ 
vious preparative training in, and kuowlet^e 
of, the subjects entered upon. That " union 
is strength,” we allow; but it is often the 
ponderous and unwieldy strength of the giant, 
unavailable for the active purposes of life. 
Accumulated fonds will not supply the quali¬ 
ties indispensable to tho success of literary 
labours, such as patience, industry, enthu¬ 
siasm, oombiued with a love of retirement, and 
contempt fmr mere display of public parade. 
Ju physioal projects, such as rail-roads and 
stuam-vosHolH, the association of men and 
money is everything; but the mind cannot bo 
collected or propelled by steam, nor tho brain 
be drilled and tanght to create and produce at 
a railroad paco. 'ITiat literary societies do 
good, may be admitted—anything is bettor 
than stagnation; but it is disputed that they 
can odiieve what depends upon somcthhig not 
to be brought under subjection and cuutroul: 
liberty of soul, and genius disdaining tram¬ 
mels and fetters, and scoi-ning any exertion 
but in a state of freedom. 

For this reason alone, we were disposed to 
expect more from the Messrs. Waller, than 
from tho Cambridge Camden Society, and 
comparison of the specimens just pubhshod, 
jnstiflos our expectations. 

In the biographical and historical notes ap¬ 
pended to the Cambridge work, research and 
judgment are evinced. The Messrs. Waller 
have postponed their letter-press. The litho¬ 
graphed rubbings of tho former would also 
be by no means unsatisfactory, but when 
placed side by sido^with their comi>ctitors’, 
they are obscured by the boldness of outline, 
fidelity, apd attention to minute details, so 
essential to the taste of the antiquary, which 
distinguish the engravings of the * par nobile 
fratrum.’ In those first numbels of tho res¬ 
pective i^blications, the test of comparisou is 
particularly unfortunate for the Cambridge 
l»eople, as the monument of Archbishop 


Harsnett, in Chigwell Church, Essex, is ^ven 
by both parties, and tends to show, in a 
striking manner, tho snp^ority of tho indi¬ 
vidual artist over the joint-stock company, 
ft is somewhat surprising that these interest¬ 
ing monuments should &ve hitherto boon so 
partially attended to, as they justly doservo 
to rank among the most n^ul records wo 
poBsesB for authentic reference to the eostnmo 
of tho periods in which they were executed. 

Wo sliall poesibly revert to the sul^t, 
and give our readers, b^ permission of tho 
proprietors, a specimen of tho talent of the 
Messrs. Wilier. 


FERTILIZATION OP AFRICA. 

" It being true that tliere ore a ecries of vaet tunka 
eii't reaervoira placed by nature above the thiratiug 
deaerta of Africa, the aiaguatiiin, ai well oa the rapid 
evaporation of which, now pollute the climate; aud 
nt«o tliat a numlwr of inimenan rivera flow out of Afika 
into the ocean : wonld it nut he a problem wot thy of 
Ibt* iiiquiiy of trari'llers, by a scientific reeonnoi~ 
iianett to deteimiriv what would be tiie difficultiea 
of aitending the tapping of tluise enormous veasela. 
Ah iilau of upiilying tnurniqueti upon tlioae vpiua and 
arteries, which, eternally liluediug. have left a gn-at 
portion of Afiica dcaiiliite of vcautable life.”— Xlajor 
Head. 

The extent of Africa ovorwholms the mind. 
It is nearly five thousand miles long, by four 
thousand broad, and it lies directly under the 
sun’s path; tlio equator almost intorsooting it, 
and tho tropics covering tho central regions of 
tho north and south. 

The sun is ahvays vertical, somewhere in 
Africa ; fiercely it exorcises its power over a 
surface of two thousand five hundred miles.* 
Of this space one immsonso portion is over¬ 
spread with barren sands, and tho other alter¬ 
nately turned into a bog by rains aud rivers, 
and into a nest of contagion by tho action of 
tho sun upon this mighty morass. 

Now, between the tropics, it is constantly 
raining somewhere, and the rain falls in quan¬ 
tities that absolutely overwhelm the country. 
Tho hot winds constantly follow the sun from 
tropic to tropic, and the vapours which they 
raise, on reaching tho higher regions of tho 
atmosphere, and being chUlcd, are constantly 
poured down in rain. A country of a thou¬ 
sand miles on tho north and south of tho liuo, 
is thus kept constantly in a state of the most 
powerful irrigation, and the direct result is 
a most superabundant fertility for the mouth 
or two while the earth is drying, aud exces¬ 
sive heat, ai^ excesrive moisture, first come 
in foil combination. Yet, for tlie remainder 
of the dry period, the land is a siuk of pesti¬ 
lence : so deadly from its miasma ta, and so 
torturing from the swarms of insects generated 
by tho heat, that man and tlie inferior animtds 
perish in groat numbers, or fiy even to tho 
desert, where they had rather encounter the 
tremendous ficroeness of the sun, than 

• R'■c■km■{llg from the oqiiator to the nnrtlicrn boun- 
ihiry, the Meiliterraneaa; aiul nbont the same dislABce 
to its soutlieiu, the Cape of Good Hope. 
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agonjr of the innmi^ble stings that haunt 
them in the fertile soil. The oonntry is covered 
with immense marshes, and thick jungles, 
where the over-luxuriance of the vegetation 
checks the air, and all is fever and death. . 

The whole question, therefore, turns on the 
distribution of the rains. Too much water, 
or too little, makes the misfortune of Africa: 
and the only remedy for the evils which con¬ 
vert one of the richest soils of the world into 
a jmve, or a nest of reptiles, is to be found 
in equalizing this gift of Nature. 

It is impossible to doubt that a vast portion 
of the wilderness of Africa would produce the 
frnits of the earth if they had water. We 
find in the heart of the desert vegetation 
wherever there is a well; and a little colony, 
surrounded by woods and rich fields, wherever 
there is anything like a regular supply of 
water. 

Tho grand problem would bo, to lead the 
superfluity of the tropical rains from tho innu¬ 
merable rivers, and immense lakes of central 
Africa, into regions now condemned into per¬ 
petual dryness. The results would bo to dry 
the watery morass into productive soil, and to 
water the burning sand alike into fertility : 
in fact, to drain the centre of tho country, and 
to irrigate all the rest: and for tliis {lurpose 
the peculiar construction of tho continout 
seems to offer no trivial advantages. 

Tho whole central belt of Africa mns 
directly under the equator, and from the 
kno vu figure, and the actual formation of tho 
laud, tills central belt is so lofty, iliat4t pours 
its rivers, the collection of its rains, down on 
both sides through the continent in grc<at 
abundance and force. Denham computes the 
lake Tchad,one of the reservoirs of those rivers, 
at twelve hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, and tho ground beyond it, towards tho 
south, was still rising. Bruce corapnted tho 
Boutlicm elevation to ivhich he had reached 
at two miles above tho level of the sea, and 
this is probably bnt a small part of tho whole 
elevation. From these v.ast tanks what co¬ 
pious good might bo derived. Were they but 
judiciously drawn out in channels through 
the patched regions of this zone, how fructi¬ 
fying might they prove: the desert indeed 
would clap her hands, and her wildernesses 
blossom as tho rose. 

Tho water of tho tropics is actually con¬ 
veyed through the whole length of tho sands 
of Nubia in the memorable course of the Nile; 
and a iittde sandy region in tho shore of tho 
Mediterranean is turned into tho most extra¬ 
ordinary example of fertilitv in the world by 
this simple watercourse. Them are in Egypt 
itself, the very region of sand and snn-beams, 
dykes and embankments for irrigation, on a 
vast scale, to which the permanent fertility of 
tho land is owing. In the AbysBini.tn history, 
a threat is recorded of one of the kings who 
had a quarrel with tho divou of Cairo, to turn 
Kwtiij the. Nile, and thus ** stop the cook ’* oat 
of which Egypt drank. There is a remark¬ 


able ipstance, too, of a threat of this kind 
having been partial^ put In force, when Lali- 
balla the king, ha the year 1200, turned the 
coum of two riYers from 'the Nile into the 
Indian ocean. 

The following sketch of the rivers of Africa, 
shows what vast floods the tropical sains 
pour down, and how little fonnaed is the 
complaint which charges Africa with graeral 
want of water. 

The Nile le tho osly river of coiieequence vhteh 
emptire iteelf ibtu the MnlilemuuMi)NariMUe 
450 milet' ftom the hea: its gieetest vdoeity three 
miles OB hour. 

The Stiugal. Fiem thie rirer, along the coeet of 
Gwiura to iiie equator, there ii more wnter diadutrgod 
Into thn ocean than from any other |«rt of AfticU; 
probably more tltun'fhnn ail the te.t of the coniinwit 
put togetlier: coiine, 1,00V mllee: nurigableSOleagiiM 
from iu monlli > and in the rainy ceaeon, S60 
The Oumbtn. Nmigable for liurge veesels 60 leuguee: 
the tide ie felt, iu tm» dry eeaaon, at the dietaiKe of 
250 leagncu. 

TImi St. Domiepe, and the Bio Gmadei the Utter 
navigable for veaaels, about twenty leagum. 

_ The Meiurado ie a largo river, eo le tiie Sierra Leone 
riven then follow the Ancobar, St. Julin'e, Voltn, enil 
Formrwa rivore; tin- latter oscendahle 28 leagnce. 

From FonnoM river, ere the Rio doe Forcadoe, tlie 
Now Calabar, (he Houny, Old Calabar, and the Bio 
del Bey. These are my large riveie. and not well 
Known. The rouutry about here ie lowi and these 
Btienms intercept tlw land in every dliectiou, and 
form numerous rslauds. 

Turuing Miotlwanl is lire river Camcroons, whieh 
lias siwenti moutlis, lint its eise has nut lieen aset'r- 
tiiiiiefl. Tiieo sueei'eti several BinaUi*r siresine, till we 
.triive at tlie Congo or bistre river, which is very large 
and rapid, discolouiing the sea for a considerable die 
tunce, aitd leitriiig nw-uy large pieces from iis benks. 

South of the CougOi for about six ituudted miles, 
there are several rivers of a gooil sise s matiy of whieli 
will admit vessels of one Inindred tom. Alter that for 
nboui eight hundred miles, there is not a single stream 
of fresh water till wv come to the Hih river. Then 
follows the Orange river, which, although it hits a eon- 
sidershle length of course, does not discharge much 
water iuto the sea. 

Tliere are several considerable streaiu in the colony 
of I lie Cepe of (food Hope, as well ns on the east const 
of Aflrictt, tlu> hugest of which Is Hie Knimo, or /.nm- 
iiese, which has a course of om' huudivd and eighty 
hvigiies. ’I*he rest are smaller, but none of these ate 
Welt know-D, though many of them are laige and deep 
at their entniiieiis. 

The Hecra river, which runs iuto tile IndUn oeenn 
lo the north of the equator, is very large at its mouth, 
and is supiiosed to take ite rise in the mountains suutli 
of Abyssinia. Beyond this there me no rivers of con. 
sequence till we reach the Nile, anil indeed it is nut 
known that tliere Is a single sticam of fresh wator 
discharged into the Bed Sea. 

Bruce, a man of admirable powers, of gr^t 
acquirement, intelligence, and activity, wasted 
his health, wealth, and years, in achieving the 
trifilni; discovery, that one of tho sources of 
the Nile was a spring in a hillock, in an Abys¬ 
sinian valley. Bnt an expedition to discover 
the means m pouring fertility into the wild«r- 
ness, and giving health to the tropical region! 
of Africa, would lie among the noblest to be 
undertaken by the benevolent amtdtion of 
man. That ; there arc vast diriaricts where 
drainage ctnild be effected with Ywy simplo 
means, and eqnally vast ones nrhere water 
might he coll^od and preseited jto supply 
the failoio of th( rivers in the. dry season, is 
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well known. On such a mibjeet, though rMh> 
nesB may be deprecated, it would be criminal 
tu despair. 

fidt it is a higher eonridoration still, that 
bf ^ring health and fertility to Afirioa, would 
be actually taking the direct way to 
derate tlte oharacter of its innumerable 
tribes, llie tyranny of the petty kings is 
almost wholly founded on the poverty of their 
people, on their ignorance of everything, and 
their unacquaintimce with the arts and com¬ 
forts of Enropean life. The poverty of their 
kings themselves drives them to the horrid 
resouree of the riave-trade, itself re-aotiug on 
every ibatore of the national character. Africa, 
undivided by its enurmons deserts, and vrith 
the-spirit of man unbroken in it by perpetual 
disease and poverty, would not long remmn 
without making advances in liberty, know¬ 
ledge, virtue, and, as the combined result and 
protector of them all, in Christianity. 


oniGIK OF PANTOMIMES AND 
MASt^UES. 

That modem masques and paniomimcs are 
traceable to the ancient pagan mysteries, may 
be inferred flrom their similarity of allegorical 
characteristics, as well as from the undoubted 
fact that the modem drama itself re-appeorcd 
after its extinction at the decline of the Roman 
onsite, not only with the same form, the same 
objects, the same description of actors as the 
ancient, but actually under the same primitive 
designation, that of Mvsteribs. And it is 
here worthy of remark, that the noblest poem 
in the English language, Parariise Losty was 
originally composed as a dramatic mystery; 
indeed, it is very capable, in its present state, 
of being decomposed and restored to its origi¬ 
nal form. So restored, it would, in fact, exhi¬ 
bit all the features of the more ancient myste- 
rions drama,—the cosmogony, tho lapse of 
man, the marines of good and evil spirits, tho 
soonory of an Elysian garden, of tho starry 
universe, of heaven and hell 

Certain it is, however, that in tho ancient 
mystwios wore exhibited masques and panto¬ 
mimes founded on mythological stories.* The 
ohief fund for these representations in Egypt, 
watu.the popular story of Osiris murdor«« by 
his brother,Typhon. Aooordiug to Plntarch, 
th<s search of Isis was the subject of superb 
pageants and water spectacles; and, in truth, 
tlio whole mythologies narrative of that event, 
and tiio oonelnding triumph of Homs, is by 
no means ill-calculated for dramatic effirai. A 
similar representation of tho story of Ceres 
took-place during the Elousiuian Mysteries. 
U would anpW that on tho same oocasion, 
four priests dressed in a peculiar costume, de¬ 
rived from Eg]^t, performed a kind of masque 
, 

■ It it wotlby of tbnl Kiel> tl*** (ifp 

PneritHL) nthmjiUid to'revive im&tinuimee 
uaimr Uii» euGient form. 


in the characters of Pluto, Mercury, BaeelinB^ 
and Pmsorpine; an allegorical representotion 
which conveye^instmetion to the asiiirant. 
Sometimes tue creation of the world was re¬ 
presented, the cause of death accounted for, 
&e lapse of ^e soul desorihed, audits restora¬ 
tion prediott^ and portrayed 

To this ckss of masques indnbitably belongs 
tho bcautifhl story of Cupid and Psyehe, de¬ 
scribed by Apnleius during his account of ini¬ 
tiation; and it is not a little singular that ,it 
remains an iiiexliansiiblo source of the best 
operas, masques, and ballets to the present 
time. The Italian harlequinade is, evidently, 
a different version of Cupid and Psychs, and 
rimilar allogorioal stories exhibited in the 
mysteries. 

Columbine was a personification of the 
lapsed and wandering soul as Psyche or Pro¬ 
serpine. 

Harlequin, of Eros or Mercury; and thence 
tho magic wand or cap. 

Pantalom, of tho tyrannical father, or 
avoiigiug husband, as Pluto. 

The Cloten, scurra or buffoon, of Momus 
or Bacchus, which last deity was deemed to be 
tho originator of vinous scurrility, satire, and 
saturn^ian licence. 


A BOLD REPLY. 

WHEifAhe unfortunate James the Third of 
Scotland fell in the field near Stirling, fight¬ 
ing against his rebellions subjects, who had 
his sou in their army, and in their power, it 
was for some time uncertain whether he was 
dead or alive, and it was supposed that he 
had taken refuge in a small fleet which lay in 
the Forth, a few miles from the scene of battle, 
whereupon a message was sent to Sir Andrew 
Wood, the commander of that fleet, to come and 
speak with tho prince and oonncil at Leith. 
Ho declined until they gave the Lords Seaton 
and Fleming as hostages for his safe return. 
When he appeared before the council at Leith, 
he was asked " if ho knew W’hat was be 9 omo 
of the king,” to which ho answered in tho 
negative. Ho was then asked " who were in 
those boats that had been seen plying between 
his ships and the shore, soon alter tho late 
battle.” To which ho replied, " that he and 
a pa ty of his men had come on riiore to as- 
rist their sovereign .against his rebeUions sub¬ 
jects, but heariug th^ the battle was over, 
they retUTuod to their ships.” To this, ho 
added, ** that if his gradous master was still 
alive, he would defend him to the utmost of 
his power againet all traitorsP This bold 
declaration was very disagreeable to those 
wlio heard it, but their ooncom for their hos¬ 
tages constrained them to dismiss him with¬ 
out auy injury. 
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RUTNS OF ST. ANTHONY’S CHAPEL, 

EINtt’s PAEK, EUlNBVBGa. 


Thr Ghftpel of St. Anthony originally be¬ 
longed to the Monastery of the Knights Tem¬ 
plars of St. Anthony, at Leith. It is situated 
in the King’s Park, on the north side of Ar- 
thur’siSeat, and was formerly contiguous to a 
Hermitage. The site is well adapted as the 
resort of devotees; and, (although in the 
neighbonrhood of a large and populous city,) 
bears the appearance, and possesses the pro¬ 
perties of an imfreqnonted desert. Seques¬ 
tered from the rest of mankind, here the holy 
hermits, in former days, dedicated their lives 
to devotion. The sterility of the rock on 
which they chose to dwell, taught them hu¬ 
mility and mortification; while the lofty and 
ma^iestic elevation a4jaoont to their abode, 
with the extensive prospect of the sea, dis¬ 
posed their minds to contemplation; and 
looking down on the palaoo* beneath, they 
no doubt compared the enviable tranciuility 
of theirj)wn reside .oe witii the tnmiilts and 
empt;^ parade of the royal court. 

'J'he Chapel was a beautiful Gothic struc¬ 
ture, well suited to.tiie rugged sublimity of 
the rook. It was fmrtx-thrM feet long, eigh¬ 
teen broad, and eighteen high. At its w^ 
end, was a tower nineteen feet square, and at 
the supposed height of forty feet,, ’ which 
served as a sea-mark to vessels eutmring the 
FHh of Forth. 

^e Chapql, which appears'to have been 
enolos^ by a stone wall, had two arched 
* Holyrood Houw. 


doorways, and two windows on each side, 
with a handsome Gothic roof of three com¬ 
partments. In the southern wall, near tiie 
altar, is a small arched niche, wliwein the 
holy water was put; and another oppoHte, ^ 
of larger dimensions, which was strongly for¬ 
tified, for keeping the Pix, with the conse¬ 
crated bread. 

The coll of the hermitage yet remains; it is 
sixteen feet long, twelve broad, and eight 
high. Tito rock rises within two feet of the 
stone arel), which forms its roof; and near 
the base of the rock, is St. Anthony’s Well, 
celebrated in Scotti^ song, and mentioned 
by Sir Walter Scott, in " The Heart of Mid 
liotiiian.” 

The oanons of St. Anthony were introdueed 
during the rei^ of James I., and they were 
brought flrom St. Anthony of ViennC in brance, 
the seat of the Order ; tiiey followed the rule 
of St. Aujmstine. In Bagimont’s roll, as it 
stood in ^ reign of James Y., the precep- 
tory of St. Anthonyj at Leith, was taxed at 
St. 1 fit. id. The same preceptory appeart' 
a tax-roll of the arohbisnoprio, in 1547. Tte 
Canons of St. Anthony had a wurefa, a ceme¬ 
tery, a monastery and gardens q,t Leiti^ on 
the south-west comer of the alloy, vriiioh was 
named from them St. A nthmy't Wpnd. - Be- 
Bulos various lands, tenements rents, 
about Edinbnri^, and in Leith, th<^ were en- 
titied to’ a .Scottish quart every tan or 
wine which was imported into Lrith and 
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EdtnlHiixb. la 1482, Sir Alwaadw Haliday, 
th« pxieeeptor, vras heard heforo the auditors, 
in parliament, 'with regard to the tdads, the 
rents, and other rights of their oharoh at 
Hides. (Pari. Bee. 288.) In 1488, Thomas 
Turing, a burgess of Edhibiirgh, founded a 
Chaplainry, in the Church of St. Anthony, for 
the maintenance whereof he gave c^ctain 
rents, in Leith, amounting to lOf. yearly. 
At the reformation this preoeptory was sup¬ 
pressed; and, in 1614, it was granted, with 
all its r^hts, to the Kirk-session of MUth- 
Leith, for endowing King JTames’s Hospital, 
atL^* 

The Seal of St. Anthony’s Convent is still 
preserved in the library of the Faculty of Ad¬ 
vocates. It bears tiio figure of St. Anthony, 
in a hermit’s mantle, with a book in one hand, 
and staff in the otlier: and at his foot, a sow, 
with a bell about its neck. Over hand 
there is a eapital T, which, H soems, the 
brethren wore in blue cloth upon their black 
gowns. Round the seal, there is this inscrip¬ 
tion ; “ S. Commune Prcccptoria: Sancti 
Anthonii Propo Leicht.” Lyndsay, the sa¬ 
tirist, langlis at St. Anthony and his sow: ono 
of the relics of his “ Pardoner” is, * Tho 
Gruntil of Sam^ Anthony’s sow—quilk ‘ hare 
his haly boll,’”—Soe Lyndsay's Works, 1816. 

Tho annexed view was taken on the spot 
by a rospeoted Correspondent during the au- 
tnmn of 1838. 


EASTERN AND WESTERN WORLD, 

VNOKR THE ROHAN EMPIRE.—SECOND CENTURY. 

Without any minute analysis of causes, it is 
a fact, that from tho most remoto antiquity, a 
very difforcut character lias been stamped on 
these two branches of the human race. Cli¬ 
mate, soil, natural constitution, habits, insti¬ 
tutions, oven the physical geography of coun¬ 
tries, may bare caused the difference. But 
to illustrate it generally, and with these quali¬ 
fications, which must be implied in speaking 
of human nature in masses and large descrip¬ 
tions, it consists in this->that in the East, 
man is ev^where impressed with a foil reli¬ 
gious instinct; that is, with a profound, abid- 
iug oonsdousaeBS of a real, livmg. controlling 
power existing abevo him, in a distinot per¬ 
sonality. In the West, this instinct is defi¬ 
cient, and at times, seaniB wholly lost. Tho 
eye of the East is always turned npwardsi and 
fixed on a Being like to, but grei^r than it- 
selL Tho eye ^.the West has no such vision, 
and eithw gpes nothing, or wanders about 
oapricionsly mxm, any chance object that 
occurs. Tin East contemplates persons ; the 
West studies things. . Persons and thing a 
form the two great divisions m the universe; 
and acoordiug as men’s minds bent on one 
0 * tho other, not only their rdigion, but their 

. • (Jlwlmeu's Csktluuia. vol. 8. p. 7C9--7;0. 


polities, moral% arts, manners, and philosophy, 
will take their peculiar form and complexion. 

Thus, religion in the East u^s a worship 
and adoration; in the West, it became specu¬ 
lation and theory, or an engine of govern¬ 
ment, whether political «r moral. In tiio 
East, philosophy was employed in imagining 
a spirithal hierarchy of angels and spirits, 
demons and moos. In tho West, it analysed 
ideas, or generalized the laws nature. 
Morals in the East were funnded on religion. 
The whole code of ethics resolved itsolf into 
obodionoe to, imitation of, and union with, 
God. In the West, it is a scheme of calcula¬ 
tion, a bakneo-sheet of pleasures and profits, 
or a dednotiou from iutollectuol relations. 
Goveriumut in the East absorbs tho whole 
body of the state, in tho person of its head. 
The many are lost in the few, or rather in the 
one; the predominating idea is the subjection 
to an anthority above. Tho West is tho land 
of democracies. 

Even tho Arts partake of the same distinc¬ 
tive character. In tho East, hi all their 
greatest works, those wore employed to realize 
before men, the presenco of some gigantic 
power, wliich they were bonnd to obey. Ar¬ 
chitecture was thus their chief province ; and 
where painting and sculpture were introduced, 
they wore made vehicles for suggesting mys¬ 
teries, or wore tied down by rigid laws* which 
still maintained the principle of slavery, even 
in the exorcise of fancy. To raise a pyramid 
as a tomb fur a single cofiiu; to oxcaYato 
mountains into temples ; to bridge over seas 
for the passage of troops; or cut a canal 
through an isthmus, were all efforts embody¬ 
ing one common idea, tho idea of power. In 
the West, art performs very difforoqg func¬ 
tions, excopt when imhnod with tho spirit of 
of the church. It pleases tho oyo, ministers 
to comfort, spreads luxuries, facilitates inde¬ 
pendent exertions, increasos tho power of tho 
individual, instead of exhibiting a power abovo 
him; is rcgnlatod by no fixed laws; ombodies 
no moral institutions; is pervaded by no high 
wntimont; is destitute of unity and grandeur; 
is, in fact, a mere plaything or tooL Before 
tho creations of Eastern art, the individual is 
lost and ovcrpwwored. Before those of tlio 
West ho is raised into self-importance, and 
triumphs in his own superiority. 

^ Hence, also, tho different spectacle which 
histoi^ presents on each side, 'i'hcro, vast 
massive empires spreading over immense re¬ 
gions, consdidating a variety of races,'preser¬ 
ving their outward form and principles of 
polity throughout the changes, not only of 
years, bnt of dynasties, so that the history of 
tho East tiiree thousand years back, is its 
history to-day—a form of gcveniment abso¬ 
lute and fixed, transmittod unchanged, from 
hand to hand, through internal usurpations 
and forei^ conquests—a religion dogmatic, 
mystical, and hicrarclucal—a code of laws, 
exalting the human will on one sidu, as much 
* Tbs laws of Pinto. 
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B8 thejr nbaseil it ou the other—and a sTetem 
of subordination in society, making of ono 
oluBS, cods, and of others, riaves; tliis is ^o 
goncriu sketch of tiio history of the East. 

In the West, it is re^ different. Here, 
society, instead of exhibiting a tendency to 
concretion and centralization, is every day 
breaking np and cmmbling to pieces. Each 
separate lo^ity begets a distinct national 
oharacten and a separate civil ^lity. His¬ 
tory is nil! of miration and colonization. 
Changes, not merely of persons, but of princi¬ 
ples, creep on, *couvoTting monarchies into 
democracies, and democracies into monarchies. 
Military prowess—birth—wealtli—intellect, 
sncceed each other as elements of power and 
authority. Laws accumulate on laws—traces 
cxtomiiua1.c races—^religion, from a vast, im¬ 
perative external system, kept sacred from 
violation by its followers, dwindles into a 
plaything fur the reason, -pr an instrament of 
human selfishness. The basis of society, if 
basis it can be called, is no longer immutable 
law, but expediency or passion. Tlic future 
is everything, and the past nothing. The 
unity of tho body is lost in individual will; 
and the aetivo, spontaneous, self-seeking cle¬ 
ment in the human mind, developes itself 
with an energy tending to subvert all external 
d&ntrol—to swoop away laws in politics— 
forms in common life—hereditary institu¬ 
tions, and oven fundamental axioms in morals 
and religion—till it sinks down for a time, 
exhausted in tho ruin which it has made, and 
give.s scope for tho Eastern principle to assort 
a temporary sway. 

This was tho condition of the Eastern and 
Western world at the commencement of tho 
second century .—Quarterly Heviete, No. 
cxxxi. 

anlf ^dciucK. 


TSB ATXOSPlIEniC JUILWAT. 

A VARIETY of experiments have within those 
hist few days, been tried on tho railway re¬ 
cently laid down between Shepherd’s-Eusli 
and the Groat Western Railroad, across 
Wormwood Scrubs, for the pnr])ose of testing 
the efficacy of the Atmespheno Tubes, the 
working of the air-pump, and the speed of tho 
carriagos propellod along the rails. It is 
gratifying to know that the results of these 
exponni'oBts have all been satisfoctory ; and 
this satisfaction is one in which not only the 
inventors of the system are interested, hut in 
which the public also have their share .of in¬ 
terest ; because, if this means: of potting 
trains in motion along lines of pre-existing 
railroads, be adopted, it will enable the pro¬ 
prietors and shareholders of those lines, to 
convoy passeugers and goods at a much less 
rate of charge than the present,^ in some in- 
Btances, very heavy charge. _ It is said, and 
we believe cannot be contradicted, that where 


trains an dragged by a rope, if the distance 
bo ooBsidaable, fbnr^nfrhaof tho whole poww 
employed go to dragdng tite apparatus itself, 
and only ono-flfth the whole power is left 
to drag along the train. The cninbrona ma¬ 
chine of what are called locomotive engines, 
is not only a clumsy, but a very costly, and 
frequently a very dangerous, contrivance for 
the prop^ug or dragging along of the train, 
and any power tlmt can fhrnieh a substitate, 
will be haileti with satisfiiction by idl travel¬ 
lers and passengers, and must eventually be¬ 
come uuivcrBal in its application. The sim¬ 
plicity of the Aimospherie Railroad principle, 
is its groat recommendation; this principlo 
has beau applied before to the raisiug heavy 
goods into warehouses, and has been found to 
answer; but it has not hocomo general in 
such application, because a power so great as 
it affords, is rarely required, and a common 
windlass with polIies, is sufficient. The gra¬ 
dients on the piece of line already in exist¬ 
ence, on which tho tubes or pipes are laid, is 
1 in 115; but, m the experiment of last year, 
tho capability of ascending an acoUvity of 1 
in 30 was proved. This acclivity equals most, 
if not all, of tho bills through which tunnds 
have been bored at enormous expense to tho 
shareholders, and in passing through which, 
all posKcngers are annoyed by damp, dark¬ 
ness, fire-dust, and noise. 

Amongst those who wore present at the 
experiments, was Prince Albert, who inspected 
the whole machinery and process with great 
interest, and expressed himself fully gratified 
with tlie result of the experiments made in 
his presence. The mere rate of the carriago 
witli its passengers, weighing ti tons H cwt., 
was 30 miles an hour ; with the carriage and , 
passengers of 5 tuus 1 .H cwt., it traversed the 
rail at the rate of .')<i miles an hour; and 
during tho time of the Prince’s inspection, its 
rapidity was still greater. The experiments 
arc open to all persons, and all will do well 
to make themselves acquainted with them. 

SSoohs. 

Page*$ Guide to Ornamental Drawing 
and Design. [Berger.l -Part 1. 

We feel an apology due to Mr. Page, fbr not 
before noticing his'truly iuterostfaig and hi|^y 
useful work, which, (at this p«;iod, traen 
the flmid omamontu style is so predomi¬ 
nant, not only in onmviiigs, but in oahiuot- 
work, and in the fittmgs-np of shops, and in¬ 
teriors of honSos) m^ be a vmuable ,£q- 
stmetor, to all inlayors, modellers, oabiaei- 
makots, ornamental workers, and carvmn, and 
also to students in every department ot the 
fine arte—to engravers on wood for designs 
and instroctums for omamentini; capitals, and 
head and tafi pieces—^letter-foupder^ ior new 
and chaste patterns for as the 

splenffidly-wnamental shcm-hills,'which shed 
such a brilltant lustre on we artistioal tident 
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of the hut eentuy, are aow being happily re* 
^ Paw's Cwde " will be to them m the 
most vital unportanco. 

The letter-press remarks and instmetions 
in the first part are illnstrated by innumerable 
beantifiiUy engraved speeimens of the various 
schools treats of, dengned and engraved by 
the talent^ author, who is also the printer 
of the yroA ; reBeoting on him the highest 
credit as a writer and artist of imre taste and 
varied talent. 

This production has our heartiest einnmen- 
dation ; fearlessly and earnestly recommend* 
iugittoaJUiloversofthefiaeartB. Youngladies, 
with file assistanoowof Hie above work, may, 
-with the greatest ease,.eaereiae their judgment 
by forming fancifhl borders for the pages of 
their sorBp*bo6ke. 

It is really gratifying to -witness such a 
concentration m genius emanating from one 
of Hie ]^ish school, and In that peculiar 
branch of art wherein we have hithwto looked 
only to foreign countries for examples; it 
proves, also, the truth of our oft*repeatod 
assertion-:—that if patronized, onr artists can 
rival those of any country. We a^aiu espe* 
dally imdore our young and fair readers 
to cheriw and uphold, to the very uttw* 
must of their power, let it be however in* 
significant. Hie talent of our beloved ooun* 
try, and not to be led astray by the pre¬ 
sent fathionable predilection for those in¬ 
numerable muddy-looking and ugly produc¬ 
tions of foreign artists, which unfortunately 
disgrace the shop-windows of our book and 
print-sellers, and are purcliased and prized 
merely because they are the works of stran¬ 
gers, whilst our own artists are literally starv- 
^ ing for want of employment. 

Cije ^uhltc Siournalfi. 

Bentleg^s MiseeUahy. No. xuii. July, 1840. 

[JocuLARiTV and light reading form the stimle 
of this monthlj^; it nos frequently papers of fine 
wit and brilliant satiro. That which chiefly 
sparkles on its front this moon is ," The Sleep¬ 
ing Beauty in our Time," by Mr. Jerdiui—a 
marvellous tale of a dear little princess, who, 
lost in the year 1740, during the great frost, 
becomes aocidcntally encrusted and shrinedin 
an iceberg, and who, when rediscovered one 
hundred ymrs after, to -wit, in this present year 
of grace, 1840, finds the order of thiiw en¬ 
tirely obanged: and her wonderment u well 
sustained, at the astonislung metamorphoses bs 
mem mannem, and things. W'hat does not 
the flight of a eentuty effect!] 

THE SLEEPING BEAUTY OF OUR TIME. 

pr WILUAK ASRDAK. 

There whs, a hundred yean aao, a king 
«nd queen, who had sevend ahlldxm avwa. 
npr4o ba men and women. Som<s -lived wiHi 
Wim )n the ^lace, ndiieh was v^ JSne and 
na^ficent; but Hieir eldest son, w!io bad 


married i^rineess, lived in a house with her, 
not &r off. Tliere was a dospente long and 
hardyV-oA/, and a thundering war with Spain 
daring the year. 

Lots of the Sleeping Beauty—the Prinoesa 
. Goosey. 

It vraa to this frost, and not to fairy agency 
that we owe the phenomenon, the results of 
which are new, for the first time, about to be 
sevorded. On One of the days when an entire 
ox was roasted on the river Thames, the eonrt 
went to see the cookery and sMit; and fine 
sport it was, I -warrant ye. The London Even¬ 
ing Post, the General Evening Post, the St. 
James’s Evening Post, the Gazetteer, the 
Craftsman, Hie Common Sense, the Universal 
Spectator, the Weekly Miscellany, the Daily 
Advertiser, and all the mighty journals of that 
era describe it as a glorious spectacle; and Hie 
royal party quite ^delighted with Hie enter¬ 
tainment. Indeed, so merry were they, what 
with cuts from the sirloin, and with plenty of 
Cognac brandy,—^which could then be drunk 
in abundance, os it cost no more than three 
half-crowns a gallon—^that they never disoo- 
vered they had lost the Prinoesa Goosey, (so 
called for Hiortnoss) till thdr return to the 
palace. It would seem as if all the inferior 
orders had partaken largely in the festivities 
of the court; for, notwiHistonding the exer¬ 
tions of the Lord Mayor and Sheriff's, Colonel 
de Y«il, Justioe Poulson, and other active and 
sapient magistrates, their watchmen and bea¬ 
dles, not a trace of Hor Koyal Highness could 
ever be found. 

Dieeovery of the Sleeping Beauty. 

The mystery in -which the afihir was in¬ 
volved has, accordingly, continued to the pre¬ 
sent day, when, ^ the recent return of the 
Sally, whaler, of Hull, to port, from a voyage 
to the Arctic seas, it has been solved in the 
clearest manner. It appears that wheu the 
Sally was harpooning a whale, the firing off Hie 
harpoon, and the spouting and struggles of tho 
animal, shook an iceberg of very peculiar 
Hiape, so much that it fell to pieces, and, to 
the utter astonishment of the crew, disclosed 
in the centre, the singular figure of a yodng 
lady, in a small hoop-petticoat of brocade 
trimmed with Brixasols lace, a bodice of silver 
tissue, and hor hair dressed to an immense 
height and flowing in profuse ringlets. 

Resvaeitation of the Sleeping Beauty. 

This extraordinary petrefaetion, as they 
thought it, litHe dreaming of its near rela¬ 
tionship to the Prince and Prineess of Walea, 
they oareftally ont oat, and brouf^t on board 
the Sally, where the gradual thaw soon in- 
dneod symptoms of animation. Tho captain 
of the Sally, being a person of education, knew 
what it was to be s;^-bound, as-well as ice¬ 
bound; and with -Hie sagacity of a whaler, im- 
m^iaiely deposited the new-oomer in the most 
quiet and oomfortaUe berth which his cabin 
afforded. Keeping it, at first, at a low tern- 
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pentare, he gradually increased it as the life 
strengthened into full play; and^in the course 
of fourteen hours, the illustrious Goosey was 
restored to perfect consciousness and physical 
elasticity. > 

[I’hat the early conversations ivith the cap- 
> tain wero old enough on both sides maf be ea- 
aily imagined, and that they could neither over- 
well comprehend each other. The seaman, 
without reserve, cOiimderod the tittle icicle of 
a lady to be quite insane, and fiincied that she 
must have awakened in another world. From 
mitries in the l(^>book of the captain, our rea¬ 
ders will learn the nature of her nundred-year- 
old inquiries, and the puzaled answers of the 
interrogated captain.] 

** 8 A. M. Lobseonss. Wind E.N.E. mode¬ 
rate. Conversed with the princess, as she 
styles herself. She asked whether 1 knew if 
the king had returned from Hanover! to which 
1 answered, I believed noL as there was no 
ucoasion. * Bnt, as a sailor,’ she observed, 

* yon can, at any rate, tell modhe latest news 
of the immortal Vernon, and how the Spanish 
war is carried on after the glories of Porto 
Rioo.’ To this rhodomontade I wrgs obliged 
to plead ignorance; hut informed hor-that 
General Evans had returned in perfisot safety, 
with a conBiderable<*hnmber of disabled Isle- 
of-Doggians; that the Christinos and Carlists 
had not yet entirely settled matters; and tliat 
the glories of the Peninsula still hung, like an 
auroTu, boteali$, aronnd the laurelled brow of 
Wellington. 

Sleeping Beauty's first notion of a 
Steam-boat. 

** Signal; sail in right. Went on dock to 
ascertain her. Alarmed by a fearful scream 
from tho cabin; rushed down, and found tho 
Icicle at the window in great agitation. * 0! 
eaptaiu, for heaven’s sake, hasten to the res¬ 
cue of those wretched creatures. Dreadful it 
is to see them on the lovely bine ocean doomed 
to perish in the raging flames. Look how the 
smoke and fire bwt from their fated bark, 
and tiie lurid cloud hangs over them like a 
pall to cover the dead. 0! hasten—hasten to 
their aid!’ *Pray, madam, be composed: that 
vessel, I take it, is tho steamer from Ham¬ 
burgh, and not in the slightest danger.’—* For 
shame, sirl to attempt thus to conceal your 
apathy. Woman, and prinooss as 1 am, do 
not I observe there la nut a sail upon that mi¬ 
serable ship; tiiat she is driving bribre the 
element with demon force; and that iii a few 
moments she, and all she contains, must irre¬ 
vocably perish. No fiend, far less an English 
seaman, could look on this, and not exert his 
almost to avert the'horrid ealannty.’ In vain 
1 emlflavonied to explain to H.I^H. the prin- 
oi^es of the steam-engine, uid its applioation 
to the impulsion of vessels. Anger took pos¬ 
session of her, and she viewed me with obvious 
disgttrt as little bettor than a murderer.' ’ It 
is in vain,’ ^e finally remarked, ‘ that you 
try to imiwBo upon me with such monstroiu 
liw. 1 am aware that the Anstrian Colonel 


has just invented a machine by which he can 
row boats np the Danube against the stream ; 
and that be has gone six hundred feet in 
twelve minutes; but, wond^ul and incredi¬ 
ble as that is, witii large wheels, bridges, and 
machinery, yon would have,me believe that, 
by means of a kettle of water put on to boil, 
yon could force great ships to move against 
wind, and tide, and stream, wherever they 
vrish to go. Fie 1 to treat me as if I were a 
fool or a simpleton.*” 

The Old State of Things in 1740. 

From this time the I*rinoe8s lost much of 
her eonfidenco in Captain ^oalsby, and did 
not seem to believo him when he assured her 
he vriri j^ring for England or that an Eng¬ 
land existed in the world ^ which had 
BO strangely appeared. “ If yof* inquired, 

** is Frost Fair* over! has C&j^ain Coram got 
up a snlBcient snbaeription for a FonndUug 
hospital! and has Montague House been fitted 
up for the reception exposed ehildm! 
Have tho Chicassaws been firm in their resis¬ 
tance with our colonists!” 

With regard to Frost Fair,” sidd the cap¬ 
tain, “ I am unable to afford your Royal High¬ 
ness any intelligence. 1 suppose it must have 
been put down with most of the other fairs 
id>ont Loudon, as being highly vicious and 
injurious to tho morals of tho lower orders. 
The Foimdliug Hospital is a noble old build¬ 
ing, and is surrounded by many now streets 
and splendid ^uares. Ahont Captain (itaornm 
1 know nothing, never having hoard of him 
in tho whale-fishery. He may be a very go^ 
man, for anght 1 can speak to the contrary. 
Montague House, as 1 have been informed, is 
the British Musenm, in which, instead of ex¬ 
posed children, there is tho grandest collection 
in tlio world of books, of Egyptian, Groek, and 
Roman Antiquities, Zoology, (I myself gave 
thorn the jaws of a sperm whale, measuring 
eighty-seven feet four inches,) eonchology, and 
all other ologies and seienoes, astoniming to 
behold. It is worth hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, and an institution fur the nation to be 
proud of. The Chicassaws are extinct, the 
stripes occupy the laud from the Atlantic to 
the Facific, the United States-” 

" What are yon talking about!” said the 
princess. ** It was but the other day the Ring 
of F'tanoo sent workmen to Quebec to work 
the iron mines of Trois KivRres. What are 

* it h cmdi'ctntt-d tlmt tier Royal HishiwM most 
have tMen tnvulved in die '* tlieieon *' aeeideut, of 
which the ibltowins aceount to sivcD in the joainola of 
ttie (lay 1 and that liaviuK txwn. aa It waie, eaeaaed ia 
Iho touiud oUaded to, ahe bad, daring tlie eonfarion'ef 
the last event, been carried out to ma. and, in moaesa 
of tine, form^ a eomiionf nt portion of an toebug at 
yidisbergen. 

" At the Preet Fair an idaad of ioep with about a 
doun of men and women thureui, ■epnlat«ri flora the 
nniu agafaut Bear Garden Btaln, and floated, to their 
UtnKMt eoDitoroation. for a coosidataUe tb&e i but, at 
last Ini^Uy flsing ngaintt tin* Three CmncA Jtbqr Were, 
witii mueti dittoali), by tiie help of ^lanti, got ufo 
iisliotre, but one of the women wMiiMtteOcd into Ate.’* 
—Aoaiiton Eeming I'ott, Jaaenly, 1740. 
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the Uolted Stateiil What are the stripesl— 
wh*t—!” 

Wby» the mightjr indei>endont republic of 
North America, aud its natioiuil colours, with 
nearly fourteen miilious of people, goverued 
by the president; and extending over a teni- 
tm'y nearly as vast as our own Eastern Em¬ 
pire, including Afghanisian, Candahar, and 
Caubttl, and the countries overrun in the 
last campaign.** 

" Are you mad,” ezdaimed the princess, 

that you name the very provinces just con¬ 
quered by the victorious Tbamas Kouli Kan, 
and wremed from the mogul for overl Would 
the pow^rfhl Nadir ^ah permt an European 
to set withia his dominions; he who now, 
on Ms return from his Oriei^ triumphs, 
threatens Egypt on the one hand, and the Sub¬ 
lime-Porto on the other, &o.” 

In such contradictor discuesions did fo¬ 
reign a^rs engage the captain and his fhir 
passenger; and it was impossible to decide 
vrhioh pumlcd the other most. 

The princess had, however, by bar consis¬ 
tency BO tar overcome his opinion of her insa¬ 
nity, as to be able to induce him to alter his 
coarse up channel, for the sake pf landing her 
at London; and, as thoSally neared thecwlk- 
cliff shores, it was soon shown that their no¬ 
tions of domostie affairs were as widely dis¬ 
crepant as those on external relations. 

. ** Ah;” said the princess, with a tear in her 
eye, as she caught a view of Dover Castle, “ I 
know Mr. Weller, the doputy-govemor, who 
will indeed be rejoiced to welcome his royal 
mistress to her native laud.” 

** Mr, Weller, madam,*’ observed the cap¬ 
tain, “ is not ihe governor. Mr. Pickwiric is, 
and Samiroll is his servant. The old gon-l-m-n 
' you mention, may bo tlie Dover stage-coach¬ 
man.” 

Old London in 1740. 

The bewildered princess could only shrug 
np her shoulders at some of the captain’s per¬ 
plexing announooments, but expressed a hope 
that they might land soon enough for her to 
get to the palaoe aud dress in time for dinner 
at two o’clock. If later, the king might be 
gone to some ball at the Haymarket theatre, 
or be engaged in his usual game of hazard* 
with the nobility invited to sport a few. gui¬ 
neas at the royal table. Berid^ it was most 
dangeroos to attempt to traverse the suburbs 
in me daric, besot, as they nightly were, by 
foo^ads and hi^waymcn. Nor were the 
stre^ of London safeur; and it was mdy 
week before &at the post had been stopped 
at Knii^tsbridge, and robbed of the Bath and 
Bristol mails; whilst half-a-dosen persons had 
been stabbed and plundered in Fleet-street aud 
the Strand. V In vain did the captain assure 

* ^ LmI uigld. the LfoA Harrington, Uie Duke of 
KeyrcMtlo, ilw Dncbeie of Aicltmond^ ,thB Uori of Alo 
hemarle, Lerd Viteount Henwiirt, Annuptna Sebula, 
Btd- An. piayrd kt hnnud irith hb Mijasty, the Dnke, 
aMthe Pftncwtas.'’>>Jirefetpapep parag»nph, Jminug, 


her Royal Uighuess that nobody of fashion, 
and for loss royalty, over dined now o’ days 
till eight o’clock; and that, in consequence of 
the New Police, there were no street murders 
(though there were a few in private dwelliug- 
houses); that even Hounslow Heath was oul- 
tivated^lds, and Bagsliot could not boast of 
a single nighwayman; that the Five Fields, 
Chelsea, were Belgravo and Eaton Squares, 
and Chelsea Common a populous town. 

The Prineeis’s ride in a Steam-carriage 
qfl840.^ 

On landing at Greenwich, her Royal High¬ 
ness wished much for a sedan chair, and hinted 
at one of John Tull’s now patent, in which an 
individual might be carried a hundred miles in 
a dayl The oaptain offered a buss or a cab, 
but advised the railroad as tho most rapid cou- 
voyanee. Having consented to this, the prin- 
oeas was escorted to the train, aud what lan¬ 
guage oould convey her utter amazement and 
dismay! Whei^the hissiug vapour asoendod, 
tho machinery rattled, and the mass of car¬ 
riages be»n to move, she sank senseless to the 
bottom of 4bat in which she bad been placed, 
and for a while became as lost to perception as 
die had been during her century of incrusta¬ 
tion in the conservative icfb of tho polo. 

Old London Bridge, in the Princess^e Time. 
Though her trance lasted only a few minutes, 
her journey was performed, and die awoke to 
consciousnesf and a renewal of terror and as¬ 
tonishment, at London Bridge,—not tho Lon¬ 
don Bridge of hor memory, with its oncum- 
branees and monldering buildings, but a splen¬ 
did edifice, spanning the flood of the Thames 
in two or thzw promgioiis strides, whilst im¬ 
mediately above, a greater miraede still pre¬ 
sented itself, a bridge of iron! and hundreds 
of demon steamers woro plying iu every di¬ 
rection, some of wood, some of iron, and all 
crowd^ with busy thouaandB. No wonder 
&at the distraotod princess went from swoon 
into swoon; for it was impossible to conceive 
that she haid not fallen among a race of fright¬ 
ful and fiery enchanters; aud well was she 
road in the wickedness of the godless crew. 

Post Office—Parliamentary Beporta — 
Pranking. 

It would bo an endless task to point out tiie 
million of riumges which a century had pro- 
dueed; but it may not onamusingly eontinuo 
for a spaoe tho object endeavoured to be 
slightly illnsl^tod in this sketch, if we notice 
a few of the incidents which have occurred to 
us on the review and comparison. 

On reYiTlug, .and ^ncing at a journal, tho 
princess saw something of the new Post-office 
regulations. 

■ “^1” said riot, ** I recollect those:. Our 
excellent Postmai^er-general, over attentive to 
the publio'good, croered a bag to be mode np 
for Uonnsb^ every night, except Sunday, dur¬ 
ing the' period of the encamraient there, and 
the Duke of Cumberland highly approved of 
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the plan. Bnt, heaven proteet us/’ she added, 

“ whatisthisl Parliamentary debates! Why, 
hero are the prooeedinga of Parliament, with 
the uamoB of the speakers. Why are not the 
printers committed to prison! Where are now 
the winked-at reports of the senate of great 
• Lilliput, in which the Urgs and HurgMets of 
thd Cliuabs, and the lordly Hnrgos and Nar> 
dacs had their speeches surreptitiously and 
mysteriottsly given to the people!* Dare tbe^ 
outrage the privileges of parliament in this 
open manner. As well might they giro up 
franking—” • 

** Franking is abtdidiod,” whispered Captain 
Shoabby. 

** Franking abolished!” exclaimed her Royal 
Highness. Poor Comelins MaoGillicnddy, 
then, lived before his time; for 1 remember ho 
was severely punished for forging a frank, 
which the honse declared to be a high misde¬ 
meanour, and notorious breach of privilege.” 

Lotteries — Watchmen, ^c. 

" Tlic customs of countries change wonder¬ 
fully in a century. Are tho lotteries drawn 
dailyf’—Tliere are no lotteries.”—Arotlie 
watchmen and beadles offootlve?”—“ There 
are no watohmon, and the beadles are a rem¬ 
nant differently employed .”—kn tlie cho¬ 
colate and eo^-houses filled every forenoon 
with the loungers who hare not to attend the 
levees of great men !”—** But a few persona 
kick their heels in tl),o antechambers of the 
Beanrooracy, and chocolate and oofieo-housoB 
are no more. Clubs have superseded them, or 
r.athcr their last remains; for they lyere ex- 
tingnlshod before by the ^tered haHts of tho 
peoido.” 

Races of 1740, 

Epsom, the Derbv, and the Oaks for 1040 
are over. Wo need not describe what they 
are now; bat it is curious to cast a look back 
to 1740, and loam that an act to discourage 
horse-racing occupied the attention of parlia¬ 
ment; for the evil had risen to such a height, 
that, during six days at Epsom, six races wore 
run, tho utmost prize being forty guineas, and 
tho amount of the six ono hundred and eighty 
guineas! To be sure there was cocking to 
boot, as usual. The last Cocking in onr days 
was tho poor fellow who tumbled frum a bal¬ 
loon; and what would have been thought of a 
balloon, if snch a thing had t^n mentioned as 
a project in 1740! 

Treatment 'of Criminals in 1740. 

The retrospect of a hundred years is full of 

* The pnrioilicalK of (he ilay, which ventured so Ctr 
to bifrioge the standing oidm of Palrlianient BKaiost 
the pweence of etj-angen, and any notice of their pro- 
ceediegs, ndopted this thlp style Of disgnlei),* snd 
tremed their I'ea^ten with tlie epeectioe of tlie Hurgo 
Sarkbrngh, the Uuigo Quailiort, the llorgo Haxilaf, 
the Hurgo Ayclsdnif. die Natdae Secretary m State, the 
Nardac Agryl, &c., of the Houec of ifurgoee; and, 

in the lower IidUsc, alku Ihe House of ;^ittftbs, wiUi 
' the epeeehes of -H urgnietii Oumdahni. Yogou, end 
nmid: the Urgs Leityltuo, Ftemohm. and ^nodsby ; 
I’ulntd. the prime minister, the Oolliet Wergu, and 
similar nuotiymea. 


carious matter for reflection. Hie contrast in 
the administration of justice is also a most 
striking feature. Corporal punishments and 
oxeeuuons were nomerons beyond beliof; and 
the way in which these examples were car¬ 
ried into effect defy tho powers of exaggera¬ 
tion. Of criminals strung up by dozens at Ty¬ 
burn, we read of one so bunglingly executed, 
that when carried to Surgeons’ Hall for dis¬ 
section, the first inoision brought him to life 
again; and of the corpse of another, selected 
from ux hang^ion tho same day, by the same 
body, for their anatomical discourse, being 
roscued ffom them after a desperate fight at 
thefoot of the gallows, by his armed associates, 
and taken to Westminster to be buried. K. 
Briggs, for marrying two wives, is sentenced 
to be bnmt' id tbe hand; and (listmi ye plead¬ 
ers against fl^^jpng in the amjf or utVy) the 
journals oxnlt over the lashmg of Mr. Evans, 
a seri^ant, who had abscimidea with the regi- 
ment% cash-box, and who, we are told, at the 
ago of about seventy, received bis first well- 
merited allowance tff three hundred lashes at 
the Tower, being part of the nine hundred 
which he would receive in fall for his delin¬ 
quency. 

Thofsriings of men are asstiredly much im¬ 
proved since such an infliction could bo de¬ 
scribed in such a tone-f 

d)e ^at{)crev. 

^Pupils'* of t^ Ancient Schools. —Tlie 
‘'Pupils” of the old spools of Greece and 
Rome, were, indeed, very nnlihe the idle boys 
to whom the name is now mostly confined ; 
they were learned, hard-headed men, who 
went to school at forty years of ago, and staid 
there tho rest of their lives.— Vit. Plotini, e. 
iii. p. .52. 

The journey of death most be made by ns 
all; the groat cross-roads of life all load to 
ono end—tho huge city of tombs. 

t The report of the cmot-martinl lelntiug to William 
tV.ilknr, of Cutunrl Reynolds' comjiuuy in the tiiiid 
regiment of Foot Guiinu, and Sergeant Evans, of Co¬ 
lonel Ouueoinli'i cuiu|Muy in tlie first regimetit, Imviog 
b(wn made to hit Majesty, they are eseh to reeehe nine 
linniirvd lashes,—vis three hniutred (him tmeh of tlie 
three regiments of tiuords; and Evans is afterwards to 
be drummed out with n lialtcr about Ids neck; aud his 
ocimn iu capital iettem uffizml to his haelt^febru- 
my9th, 

Tuesday the fimt battalion of the first regiment of 
Foot Guards was mustoed at the Tower, wlien Mr. 
Evans, the sergeant, agsdabout seven^, received liis 
first payment m three hui^lKd IiisIhm of wholesome se- 
verity, puminnt to iris simtencs at a general epurt- 
maTUs], for deserting wHh the company's pay skovg 
nine years ago. He u to receive six huudrod msgg at 
two difiereiit limes, aud to be diunimedout of Uicwgl- 
mont wiili tile order of Jack Ketch about bis tieck.-<- 
Ji'rbrsarp 3ist. s - , 

Yesterday Sergmint Evans reodveil Ui lost tbieu 
hundred lashes on the paisds of the Tower, ponuant to 
the fentonca of the eourt-narUsl. f^ninaing Rum his 
eoloun. and carrying off.uBe month's pay of the com- 
imiiy.uud was Kftern-ards drununed ontoffhetogimmit 
to the Towor-gate with a haltor ahCut Iris iieck,>- 
Rorch 13iA>. 
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Street Arehiteeture. —Here «id theft, our 
street arohiteots, with the more peridiable 
materials at their disposal, are bestirxiiig 
themselTes to use handsome ornament, wiu 
a sncoess which claims recognition—^witness 
the shop-flront at the comer of the Quadrant 
and Regent Circus—anotiier, more newly 
completM, in Oxford Street, and, in a simpler 
taste, a mup of new buMings in Lowndes 
Square, Knigntsbridge. 

Sed Colour of Rook Salt. —De Seires states 
that if a small portion of red rock salt be 
placed with a litue water on the object glass 
of a ^orosc^e, the salt dissolTos, and there 
remain inlhsoria Mona* Dunalii. The same 
animals also exisf in clear rock salt. 

Dr, Crombiet so wdl*known and hij^lv 
rmpected in the scholostio and litarary world, 
died at the B«geiit*B Park, on the 11th ult., 
aged seventy-nine. ' 

Ow English factories produce about eight 
hnndUM^ millious of yards of woven cotton 
anunattyj that is to say^ about a yard for 
every individnal on the surface of the earth. 

London^ after all, is, by statintt^ans, found 
to be rile healthiost of the great'nSpitals of 
Enrope. The pure climate of Naples has lit¬ 
tle power over the filrii, the mise^, and 



43 ; in Rome } in 24; in Madrid I in 85; in 
Amsterdam 1 in 25. 

Cobhett. —Poter Pindar said his stylo was 
like the Horse Guards, only one story above 
the ground, while Junius’s had all the airy 
eleganoo of Whitehall. 

A Orammarian^s Advioe. 

Wlit'U innn ami wilt! at oJik fall out. 

Lot Hyutaa Iw your tutor, 

'Twist mowkA'm ond/Mtstm, 

WjMt (liould out) be but neuter? 

learned Joachim Madoms has given an 
account of all the libraries in the world, in¬ 
cluding those which were oollectod before the 
flood ; ** De Libris et Bibliotheois Antedilu- 
wianw.** 

Britith Mmewu. —The Phigalian and Elgin 
Saloons^ in the British Museum, have lately 
been painty in imitation of marble of vafious 
shades of vivid red and scarlet. 


piire, when a little earth thrown over them 
completes their half-formed grave.— Welhted^e 
Travels, 

Tehran. —The only measure which seemed 
to Indicate improvement there, was the esta¬ 
blishment of a gasette, which commenced early 
in 1837, under the auspices of the Shah. It 
was printed in Persian, and, for want of types, 
was lithographed. 1 could not learn that 
there was so much as a prbatiag-press in the 
country, but two have ance been introduced, 
and me in active oporarion at Tebris.”— 
Southaate's Tour through Armenia^ Kurdis¬ 
tan, I'O. 

The Poet Clare is not dead, as was ru¬ 
moured : he is BtiU an inmate of the Lunatic 
Asylum. Dr. Allen states it as a strange 
featun of his lunacy, that when discoursiog 
prosaically, the symptoms of his madness arc 
violent, but when he attempts poetry, his ex¬ 
pressions preserve tiie appearance of perfect 
sanity. 

West India Islands, —Tobago is most re¬ 
markable fat fever; Dominica fat diseases of 
the bowels and bnuin; Barbadoes for those 
of the lu^; Grenada for those of the liver; 
while Trinidad is most noted tbr its dropsies. 
Why these things are so, it is impossible to 
determine; but so they are.<— Public Health 
and Mortalitg, Quart, Review, mo. cxxxi. 

Poverty in Venice, —^The list of the year 
of those receiving reliefuf some kind or e^or 
—^money or medicine—was 41,300. The go- 
vmnment itself gives a kind of doily pay to 
800 mtricians; and it is raid, that a Jew has 
bought the Foscari Palace, for an annuity of 
fonr or five lire daily, which he pays to two 
members of that ancient family.— Von Jtau- 
mer’s Italy. 

Discovery qf Two New Rivers on the 
Northern Coast of Australia, —In the course 
of a recent examination of the northern coast 
of Australia, in H. M. S. Beagle, a deep bay 
was found immediately to the westwa^ of 
Van Diemen's Gulf, between Cape Hotham 
and the Vernon Island, terminating in a con¬ 
siderable river, which was explored for eighty 
miles in a sontherly direction, when it became 
narrow, and divided into two branches, one 
coming from the southward, and the other 
from the eastward. This river, which has 
been named Adelaide, is navigable for vessels 
of from 400 to 500 tons bnrden, nearly fifty 
miles np. • "nie furthest point reached was in 


Custom at Soeotra^—lAy attention was ar- 

SSf. t 

was an old man stretched on his back, in a 
hollow scoop^ outuf the sand ; nothing but 
a tattttced thin pmoe of cloth protected him 
from the fi|^y heat of the snn’s rays; before 
him were some grain and fragments of half- 
broiled fish; but he was evidently in the last 
atage of existenoe. His companion told me, 
that when a man or woman beoune unable to 

vvo^ it was'Customary thns to esmose them; .,“ 4 : 7 / —■ 'yr; dowpi; ana ««<« su an 

fixO, howcTO, i»tog W.ght unffl thv «- 


tvs. au VVUIplttUiUg 

to'the south westward for about 120 'lniles, tho 
Beagle rounded Point Pearce, and found an 
extenrivo opening hitherto nnexplored, at the 
bottom of which, a large navigable river flows 
into the sea. This river was named Victiria, 
in hraonr of Her Majesto—^the extreme point 
reached was in 15* Se' S., and ISO* 52' E. 

OtAtUked hy J. J.tUHIHii, 
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THE CASTLE OF CLAMM, 

IN tIPPBB AVSTHIA. 


Thr Arohdakedom of Anstrfa Pro^ is, per¬ 
haps, the only part of Germany, that cannot 
boast of a rich and powerful nohility, origi¬ 
nating from that province itself, and possessed 
of landed property in it for a series of years. 
The reasons for this exception are ohvions. 
The unremitting sconrge of civil war, the 
Hungarian, Sw^sh, and Turkish invasions, 
in which the Arohdakedom acted that part 
towards the other provinces of the Roman 
empire, emphatically alluded to in the old 
Leonine verso,— 

" Impfrit ntsteni frrtnr^ne epr Aus'riii tutais 

and lastly, the religioas disputes of the soven- 
teenUi oOntury coidd not mil to disperse and 
annihilate thousands of the^ noblest funilies. 
A ^ht inquiry into-the origin of the nobility 
wiiieh at this moment constitutes the body of 
the Austrian ^a<ef,.'(Sfiinde) will prove the 
majority of Boh^piiim or Hunganan ex¬ 
traction ; some have migrated ftrom Styria, 
Tyrol, or tiie other hereduary dominions, and 
only a very limited nnmber of fkmflies .can 
boast of Austrism origin, or even of retaining 
such estates in this province as were held by 
their ancestors for centuries ago. 

VoL. XXXTI, V 


There is, however, no general rule without 
exceptions. The ancient fistnily of Starhem ■ 
b 0 rgy for instance, has held the Castle of 
Wmberg in Upper Austria, withent inter¬ 
ruption, siuoe the year 1188 : a eiroomstanee 
of whidi few of the oldest houses in Europe 
can boast. 

A second instance of 0ie primitive seat re¬ 
tained for several c^ntarles, by the same 
family, is the anoieut and beautiful Castle of 
Clamm^ sitttatod in the neighbourhood of the 
picturesque, yet no more dangerous, whirl- 
poels, of the Dannbe, known by the name of 
Strudel und Wirbel. Tliis interesting relio of 
feudal grw^enr eeeuiHes the summit of a 
hill oovered'ivrith luxtt^nt verdure, snd eom- 
musds on one side, a deep ravine through 
which a mountain cnrreht takes its oesrsm 
thus answering the derivation of Its nama- 
from the German word jr/etnme,L e. a naricotv 
or embarrassed passage. The oyter ude of 
the hill forms a gentle deolivity, ove^-which 
are scattered, in pleasing di8ordef,;tito houses 
of the vilian of-damm. ’ ',' - 

Few castles hi AmMhda Proper'mi^ prixiime 
an' ewal number of flnie poir^ -de vne^; and, 
seen nrom every direction, the weient tvsRs 
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of Gamnl pnseai a firoipMt worthy of the 
amrtear’o portfolio. Among the^ different 
parts of this extenaiTe building, that rise firom 
amidst masses of tiie xiohebt fi&ge, the round 
4 onjon, or keep, with its pointed roof not 
nn^e the form of an extingui^w, lias un- 
dbabtedly the strongest Olaim to antiquity. 

keep is connected by a building of rather 
subordinate dimensions, with the ,|>rincipal 
corps do logiB, which rises to a considerable 
height: it Is surmounted by a orenallated 
ww, that greatly enhances the beauty of the 
, Tiew by hldiu the roof of the bnil^ng in 
almost evary <durection. ^ 

A’-turret projecting from this part contains 
a hall, decorated witn a series of family por- 
fraits, and with furniture of the rtxteenth 
oentoiy. An ancient cupboard with curious 
omamento of maraueterie-work, and an arm- 
dudr. coyiered with the hide Of a foronrite 
horse, will not fill to attract the antiquary’s 
attention f an inspHptiOn on the latter records 
tho.frats of this uchte animal and its adren-' 
turoBB-marter. 

It wasin this room that the Lord of Clamm, 
whort'iutme tradiUon has not preserved, re> 
eeived the abbotrof Waldfaausen and Baum- 
gartenberg, to which prdates he bad fbr many 
years, pro^ an nnrulyand dsngerons neigh- 
bonr. With many gymptpms m relaetanee 
and distmst, they had acceded to a pwsonal 
Bottlement tiieir disputes: and even the 
tendered sauf condnit ” could not dissipate 
those frars, which snbseqnently proved to be 
bnt too wett<founde(L Tho proud Baron, 
seated in the hall of his ancestors, in the midst 
of a warlike retinue, welcomed the men of 
peace; and after a sumptnons repast he 
showed his visitors tho spamous apartments of 
the ancient mansion, not except^g the high- 
arched vaults of the donjon itself. No sooner, 
howovmr, had Ae nobleman and his guests set 
their foot over the threehold than the doors 
closed suddenly, and armed men starting from 
an ambuscade, laid the venerable Fathers 
in heavy fetters. Tho Baron forthwith 
presenting the trembling prelates with a leaf 
of parchment and writing implements, inti¬ 
mated that their abode in this part ot his 
eastie, would be prolonged nntU oertain oon- 
Aitions rnthcr nn&vonrable to their respective 
monasteries, had been in dne'fbrm laid down 
by the reverend prisoners: after whioh ho 
rirtirad, leaving his guests in undisturbed 
anaehoretioal soolusion. 

' Altar a day or two of unwilling eonfine- 
men^ tite mi^ifled divines aooed^ to the 
eondltions taBinroed i^oa them, and left the 
eastie,. brtslimag deafly curses agflnst the 
Lord-of' damm. By this rose de guerre, 
UgUy tihuabtertttic of tiie rude ago it was 
. aoted la, peaee, if not friendship was actually. 
restored between the haughty Baron and his 
dkeoutented neiijm^cira 
The ^upel, mehgh;.art/ebiis^ouons by its 
idM, am na mim apprt^idsted to divine ser- 
rtee^ ta nevertheless werthy of notice to its 


Mangutar tom and singular emutruetion. 
The pointed arch is predominant, and a row 
of oolnmne exhibiting very slider pro¬ 
portions, Bostein highly vaulted roof. 
The visitors of this place of worship were 
snpposed to oongregate in a point of tho 
above mentioned t&ngle, while the altar 
recodes into a niche formed by one of thoee 
covered baloonies so peeaUar to the Gothic 
style, and frequently ooomrrim e. g. in the 
new buildings at Lambeth' Pslaoei This 
baloony projects in tho middle (tf tiie base of 
the triangle, (^posite Ui the rovr of pews. 
A referonoe to the engraving will, give an 
appropriate idea of the exterior of the chapel. 
Imree oontingont haUe in the nmghbowbood 
of this place contain the armoury, library, 
and family ardtives, each of ndiich aSbrds an 
ample field to the researches of tiie antiquary, 
who, by tho liberality of the noble owner, is 
permit^ to indnlge in his pursoits without 
UmitatioB. 

The Castle of Clamm has been for more 
than three centuries, the seat of tho anciont 
and ‘ilinstrions family, of the s.«mo name. 
From Carinthia, where they had flourished 
since the thirteenth century, the lords Forger 
von Hiihenberg—such was ^eir former name 
—emigrated to Austria in the year 1510, and 
took the title of Clamm from their now pos¬ 
session. In 1655, Wolf Sebastian Clamm was 
elevated, to the rank of -a Baron, with tho 
titles of Clamm uid Hifiienberg. In 1759, 
Baron Christopher Clamm was advanced to 
the dignity -a Count, and tho fondly sub- 
seqaontly divided into two branches, by Count 
Cli^Btian Philipp assuming the arms and title 
of his nncle. Count Gallas, the last member 
of a diatingnishod Bohemian family. In oou- 
seqnence of this heritage, the line of Clamm 
Gitilas settled in Bohemia, leaving the Aus¬ 
trian line in possession of their originary 
estates. The head of this line, Count Charlas 
Joseph in 1791, married the Conntess Mari¬ 
anne Martinitz, the heiress of an anciont 
Bohemian family, and added the title and 
arms of Martinitz to his own. 

The present owner of the estates of Clamm, 
Ausser^ein, Arbing, and Innerastein in 
Austria, and of the manors of Schlan and 
SohmetB(dima in Bohemia is Charles John 
Gabriel Perger, Count Clamm; Martinitz, 
Boron of HShenb^g, oq/b of the Lords of 
his Tn^rial Majesty’s Privy CoonoU, a 
Major-General in the Army, aitd presideat of 
the military departmmtt in the conneil of 
state, Ac., a noUeman t^nflly ^^nguiihed 
for Ids pnblie and private ohamustoti whose 
name ranks forenuwt among the patrems of 
knowledge and arts. Has Exodlancy married 
in 1831, the La^ Oar^ne Sriina Meade, 
danghto of the Honourable itSolford- 
Momo, Eari ClanwlUiiuii, by whm he w 
issne of two bobs aaid4wo dam^btaH. 

WnxiAii Dx lUuT. 
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mrmtB tan J' nynttLu 9»»iTmouMutt,' 

. •0SI.rtWM9.9TIAMnvniI.Klll. 

t^r-iMnno Noriks. 

(.ni^bK fldiy nymjdi of uatwe. 

Inoocunt tli evoty flsKtuM I 
> Pmwt hi ahnide gnco oieliDiiifb. 

White with tenth thins sye Is shlolng I 
O wliat joy to gase on tiufS— 

Yoanit Kna thonghttew, light nnd (teo I 
With thy biWt pstdisd on tliy ftugei—- 
I«iig b jibipe thw ooniA 1 Hngsr I 

WeU tbs Krttetslut itesignsd thsi^ 

When thott'rt grotta this wiB nBind-UiM 
Of avesl innoesnes mid temtitor, 

Whhib, nuiy yon enjoy heteafter! 

Lite te •traase, uid eyor-changiag 
Mind in wlM, end eyeMangingf.— 

Health, eonteiitment. only give na 
when cats atrivan to ontUvs us I 

YAuth and beauty, lone displaying 
Channs which theie is no gidnsa^Log, 

But the ehaxnw of mind can newt 
Cloy, but liya in bliss for eVer! 

WItUe sweet minstrels than ye nourish. 

May yoiu hopes and beauty floMisIt! 

Llttte fairy nymph of nataa;. 

Beautiful in every feature I 


LANGUAGE OP FLOWERS. 

'TwKa.llM clime of the east, ‘twas the land of blue 
buDia, 

riint tnnght its fhir maideua the language of Oowen { 
Basking sweet in the gleam of tlie sun’s setting raysi 
Animoya’t exchange making in Oower.wtit lays. 

A snn-flower ouartewd there telte ot the hour. 

For meeting tfie maid in thS Jesaamit>o bow’r. 

A bright orange-flower is chastity's db''e; 

And tulip presented wiU tell tliee of love. 

Relum not Uie huuel; oh I seuti not its bloom. 

Nor Marigold yellow, or sad is thy doom; 

You bettor had died ere the ill.fatra hour 
You sent in mcchaoge the bay.leitf Ibr a flow’r; 

If thns her iond fitvoun yon saorufully treat. 

Her snow-drop, her flowers, will die at }ier teet. 

And never again will the tose.bud nppwr. 

Or the umaianth gemm’d with a crystaUiue tear! 

'Twas the cliow of tlie east. !twai the land of the sun. 
That taught ito (bir maidens tiie language they've won; 
They boM in tlie gleam of the sun's sstttog rays, 
1a>v»'s loye.esehanKe making in flower-writ lays. 

Uow lovely to live in that FtoraHli-elt'd laud 
Where flowsie form links for the heart and the hand. 

W. W. 


BONO. 

DstiTK to the hoar old Christmaa-tider 
Crown hii^ the foative bowl I 
Tbo’ the storm-cloud ride on tlis btebk hltLsUte, 
And the wiirtry tempest howl, - , 

Drink, then- drink—'tin the thne ft» mirth, 

Pw ths flowing ettp about. 

White ths yitlb.iog Asms on m glowing hearth, 
And.thelUKtli wind stormawrithont. 

Drink to the hoar, oM Christnida-Ude, 

Tbo' the snmmer ann be werut. 

The' ihir the Aow'r in the •pring’a green bow’r, 
Wif II,drink to,thu winter Sturm; 

Pm winter was made for wme and mirth 
’ For-the fobs! and the fosijye bunk 
White Ibeynle-log Iteree on'the glowing hearth. 
And the north wind atorma wttbont. 

B. M, 


PLAGIARISMS OF STjBRNE. 

Ob. Febbikb, in hifl. Ingcddotu 8^94 
aeagohlng detoettoB of BMuiy plaj^aiigma ut 
tlte pleasBiit yoloiiieB of Sterne, fist delights 
ia doing him jogtioe in nutny pflgea. He 
eommenoos hu lUastrBtiona of ^totne,*’ 
with a tributary efforion to hia mempry^ flaid 
thiu oonrindtifl it.:— 

” But the qaich tear that eheeks ont wond'ring amds 
In abddsn patwe, or nnexpemed story. 

Owns thy true mastery t and Im fmttin woes. 
itarbi'f wmiderlngs. and ilie prinmee's tiimts. 

Fix thee conspicttons oh the shrine of gteiy-" 

And in p. 192, he thus speaks of him: ** Per¬ 
haps no man possessed so many requisites for 
prranemg a good work on phyrio|piomy. His 
obserration m characters was eai^ouB, mi¬ 
nutely aecurate, and nnwearied. His feeling 
was ever just, versatile as life itself, and Tvaa 
conveyed to tlw reader with fell effect, because 
without affectalion. To have completed 
Mr. Standy’s oharaotw, he ou|4tt to have 
been a prwessed phyriogoomist. SlaWken- 
berdus’s treatise would then have takmi tosm 
and substance, and Stwno would have written 
one of the most interesting and amusing books 
that ever appeazed.** 

In p. 69) uluBion is made to Sterne’s strik¬ 
ing picture of the dwarf, in the parterre, (vide 
the Sentimental Journey,) as having been 
taken from the Jiomen Ctmique, bat iSr. Fer- 
riar observes: ** For the mean and disgusring 
turn which this story reodves in the Roman 
Comi^ue, Sterne has substituted a rich and 
beautifel chain of incidents, which takes the 
strongest hold on unr feeling. He has, in no 
instance of his imitations, showed a truer 
taste.” 

In p. 120, ho gives hia plagiarism from 
Burton’s chapter on Abdera^ but he says:— 
“ Barton has spoiled this passage by an un- 
feithftd translation. Sterne has worked it up 
to a beautifbl picture.” 

In p. 159, Dr. Ferriar says: ^ In Slaw- 
kenbergius’s tale, Sieme has showed on many 
occasions, how 'well he oonld improve upon 
alight hints.” 

In p. 52 of voL 2, he says : ** I have thus 
I>at the reader in possession otvHin obsenA'. 
tiou respecting this agreeable authot, wlueh 
it would be important or proper to commiuu- 
cate. If hia o|duion of Storne’a learning and 
orldnaUty bo ImHened by the perusal, he must 
at least lufeuze the dexterity, and. $he good 
taste, with which he has ineorpoza^^ in his 
work so mAny pasaagos^ wri^en’ with very 
different viewa by their reapeetive ai^ora.” 

It ia pomfel to quote ue following liiM 
from p. 42 of Dr. Forriar’a aeoond volume..:;^ 
** Sterne died in hirod lodgings ; and 1 ho^ 
been tdd, that his attendants rubbed him evdl 
of his gold aleevo-buttons, while ho was ex¬ 
piring.’* . ^ 

Dr. Ferriar, in hia beautifel. iotrodoeiffiry 
allurion to. jt^ admiratitm ^ ^flnt 

vdomM of TriatbAi Smindy and to 

the feding, wit, and wild dgreMona, whi^ 
n 2 
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thsj displayed, observes,—that most of the 
writers firom whom Sterne drew many of Ae 
peonliarities of his volumes, were then forgot¬ 
ten, but that this dormant reputation, offered 
to a mind like his, full of seumbility, and alive 
to every impression of curiosityj a secret trea¬ 
sure of learning, wit, and ridicule;—that 
to the facility of these acquiBition& we pro¬ 
bably owe much of the gaiety of Sterne ;— 
that his imagination dwelt with enthusiasm 
on the grotesque pichires displayed in'his 
favourite authors ; and that it may even bo 
suspected that by this influence, he was drawn 
aside from his natural bias to the pathetic; for, 
in the serious parts of his works, he seems to 
have depended on his own force, and to hare 
found in his own mind whatever he wished to 
produce. 

On tho whole, though we must confess that 
these plagiarisms take much from the origin¬ 
ality of many pages, yet Mr. Sterne has re¬ 
animated by a kind of new life the antiquated 
pleasantries he took them from, and though 
they had remained long buried, his gonius 
made them alive. Such is the delight and 
rich eiyoyment which the sportive &noj of 
this inimitable writer has given ns. 

S.P. 

SITHALLAN’S DOOM. 

IN THU TIME OF TUB ANCIENT BBITONS. 

The sun had already gone down behind the 
trees of the forest, but the young Strathoamo 
was still chasing tiio door in their deserted 
haunts; and it was not till late that he thought 
of the time that had passed. 

** Sithallan’s brow,” thought he, will be 
dark when T return to the feast I deserted; 
but what shall his frowns harm mel Surely 
the offbuce is small to quit tho riotous mirth 
of tho sensual fSaster, for the manly sport in 
which I have now bran engaged; moreover, 
the addition I am miablea to moke to his 
entertainment will bo a sufficient peace- 
ofibring.” 

Then, slinging the bow across his shoulders, 
and grasping his javelin, he prepared to leave 
the wood, having first carcfhlly noted tho spot 
where the spoils of the chase might be found. 

Meanwhile, Sithallan presidra at the feast 
to which Strathearno was returning. The 
entertainment, which was scarcely considered 
to have commenced, had already lasted two 
en^re days.* The guests sat in a circle, on 
deer-ricins placed for their accommodation; 
before each, on a low stool, was his allotted 
portion of food, due distinction, in respect of 
rise and quality, being sempnlously accorded 
to rank. There was, according to the general 
custom at ^tish feasts, onlvone Imife, whirii 
lay in a particular i^ot, to be used when any 

• JthvMiu (L4« e. 13> p .150) describes anenter- 
teinmept siveu by Anwmnes. e wmthy prince In Gaul, 
wbicli lasted a year without iutarruptioa, and at which 
any ono. oven straugeTS, who ehoee to nttond, received 
a loady welcome. ^ 


of the company found a difflonlty in -sepa¬ 
rating his meat after the nsnsl fashion, namely, 
with hands and teeth. The dishes were wo¬ 
ven of osier, some also were of earthenware 
or wood; the drinking vessels, containing ale 
or mead, were all of horn. Young chQdren 
waited on fhe.'gnests, whilst music, vrith song 
and martial dance, gave a more intelleotuid 
character to the debanch. 

Sithallan's mind vras evil, and he misimsted 
tile faith of tiie bravo. ..He gave orders to his 
warriors, and they departed, bat retnmed 
shortly, bearing amongiti-them—Strathoamo, 
a prisoner. 

“ Why am I thos, Sithallan 1” inquired the 
young man. *‘Art thou the author of this 
aotr 

" 1 am,*' replied the chief. " What treason 
hast thou this day ooneertod! Then art a 
spy. Guards, bear him OS'!” 

** A spy!” exclaimod Stratbenmo, asto¬ 
nished. “Didst thou not thyself court my 
jffesonce t Came I not hither from a distant 
home at thy urgent request 1 Is this the hos¬ 
pitality thou desiredst to oBtend to met A 
spy I Arrested ! 1 tell thee, Sitfaidlan, thou 
wrong’st me-—” 

“ Silence, boy t control thy passion,” inter¬ 
rupted the chief; “ I tell thee thy denial is 
falra—^false as thyself I Guards, avray with 
him 1” 

“ This, this before so many I” cried Strath¬ 
oamo, whose passion was now folly ronsSd ; 
“ thou shalt dearly rno those wowl” and 
before any ono oonld interfere, he hnrled 
his javelin at Sitimllan. The ohieftaia had 
scarcely time to spring aside, before the 
well-aimed weapon was lodged in the earth, 
close behind wWe he bad boon standing. 
All eyes wore tnmed upon him; when, sud¬ 
denly, tho attention of the spectators was 
again arrested by a shout, and they perceived 
Strathearno flying along the plain, pursued 
by the guards of Sithallan. The chase was 
long and weary; fleet as the wind were the 
pursuers, but still the pursued was swifter. 

In a part of the country considerably to 
the north of that in which tho ooonrrcnoes 
just-narrated took place, there wore seated, in 
a hut above the common order, four persons, 
with whom our story will now become more 
or less oonoerned. 

Ullin, the eldest of these, was a noble look¬ 
ing old man, whose oountenanee, nsu^y se¬ 
rene, betokened, at the time we would refer 
to, evident sorrow and vexation. 

His sons sat at tho table near him; neither 
of these boro about them any signs ef their 
loading a life of warfare: the ^ss of the first 
consist^ merely of the plaid and tnnic, for- 
merlv worn, devoid of aU ornament, whilst 
the latter was clothed completdy in white 
linen, with eq^ simplicity, but murii greater 
pretension. TTiese two were brothers, the 
former a husbaadman, tho -latter shont to be¬ 
come a Druid. 

The fourth person in the gronp sat vrith her 
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afttia upon the knees of tnUn, looldna np into 
his fkce; it was AlflBna, bis only danghter. 
The name ot Alfidna was known throughout 
Brit^ for the beauty and goodness of her 
who bore it. 

They had sat long thus, in silenoe, when at 
'last the old man ^ke; evidently in conti¬ 
nuation of a subject which had been before 
agitat^, and which encased their thoughts. 

^ I m no altematiTe, said he. " If Athol, 
my son, has ctfered his life to the gods, he is 
my son, and the word of his mouth is holy; 

it may not be retra<)ted; and yet-The 

old man fUtered. 

** Surely, my fotism*,’* said Alfibna, " the 
gods require not such a sacrifice.—Athol! 
Athol! for my sake—^thy sister’s, thy father’s 
—for thy country’s sake—live!” 

" Sister,” rq>Ued Athol, ** my sacred word 
is passed!—^for thy sake, m^ fauer’s, and my 
country’s, the honour of this house, and that 
of a Briton, shall be preserved.’' 

It will be as well, perhaps, to explain at 
once the subject to which this dialogue al¬ 
luded. 

The Britons having learnt, through the 
Gauls, that a Roman army was being levied 
againrt them, had sent deputies to Caesar, in 
order that pleace might be preserved. For 
the success of this mission solemn sacrifices 
were ordered to be held throughout the coun¬ 
try. It is well known that the ancient Bri¬ 
tons deemed oflTeringB of human victims most 
acceptable to the gods; and that they were, 
like other barbarous nations, in the habit of 
sacrificing, by fire, malefkctors or prisoners of 
war, frequently even iriiilst living, in their co¬ 
lossi wicker gods; when prisoners were not 
to be obtained, innocent persons were sacri¬ 
ficed in their place. This was the position in 
which afikirs stood in the province of which 
Ullin was chief. The gods demanded a sacri¬ 
fice, and there were no prisoners to ofihr; ten 
innocent persons were tMrefore to be selected; 
but the voluntary sacrifice of one Druid was 
considered to be an equivalent, and tliis Athol 
had made, having in foil assembly ofi’ered him¬ 
self as the victim, provided no prisoners could 
be obtained. It is true he was not yet a 
Druid, but he was quite ready to be installed;, 
he had ^ne through the course of twenty 
years’ oduoation, and had learnt the twenty 
thousand verses which comprehended the 
knowledge of those times; one day’s ceremony 
would 4Somplete his qualification. 

" Why, Athol,” <^ed AlfiSna, “ why didst 
thou thus radily cast off thy lifel Why didst 
tiiou not stay to be a comfort to us . V‘ 

” For yon, Alfifina, for my brother, I could 
not have liv^, sinoe it is for yon 1 die; better 

that my fothw lose one than-Hear, 

then, my motives; I had heard firom an un¬ 
erring tonme the names of the ten victims 
who lud Imn selected for the sacrifice— 
amougst them 'Were—Alfifina and Fergus— 
Ferns they would have taken, because, as an 
hnsbandnnm, they deq>ised him, and deemed 


him useless to the country; thee, Alfidna, 
they widted to take, that thou migbtCBt lend 
a brilliance to the festival, for beauty and 
^dnosB they oonld ofibr up, but valour they 
desired to keep among theroselvos.” 

“ Was it then far us,” cried'AlfiSna, “ that 
A warrior, breathless with haste, at 
this moment crossed the threshold of tlie door, 
left open pursuant to the laws of hospitality— 
it was Strathcamo; his tale was soon told, 
and the required shelter willingly given : he 
oonld not, however, fail to perceive the sad¬ 
ness which overhung every brow, he asked 
the cause, and with the openness common 
among the Britons, it was immediately ex¬ 
plain^ to him. 

Strathcamo was noble, of the tribe of Ullin, 
and loved Alfidna—he now took the maiden 

** Alfidna,” said he, " it is not for thy sake 
alone that 1 undertake that which I now in¬ 
tend ; yet would I make it subservient to my 
love as well as to my duty. Thou know est 
well, for I have often declared, the love I feel 
towards thee: tell me, therefore, if 1 succeed 
in saving thy brother, as well as thyself aud 
Ferjras, wilt thou be minef’ 

llie maid, who had ever returned the love 
of Strathcamo, assented. 

Excuse me to thy father and thy brotiiors,'’ 
continued he, "and say nothing of my inten¬ 
tions, lost false hopes be raised in the old 
mail’s heart.—Thou understandest — Fare¬ 
well !” aud at the word he was gone 

The next day witnessed the consecration of 
the young Draid; the Auguiuum,* or sacred 
serpent's egg, wa>s hung round bis neck, and 
he was invested with all the dignity it could 
give—a staff was ^daced in his band, and all 
the authority of a Dmid, as sole instructor of 
youth, and superiutendant of religion, was 
made over to him. 

Three days now remained before tlic sacri¬ 
fice ; they were spent by the old man in the 
deepest sorrow, and by Athol in endeavouring 
to comfort his fiitlicr and brother; ilie equa¬ 
nimity of his mster surprised and delighted 
him; but ho know not the hopes by which she 
was sustained. As the day approached, how¬ 
ever, and still no moans of rescue appeared, 
she thought her lover must have been foiled in 
his attoi^, and her brow saddened also. At 
last the day and hoar of the sacrifice arrived; 
Athol, in his Druidioal robes, left his father’s 
bouse; the disconsolate fomily followed. 
Athol’s stop was the only firm one. 'They 
reached the place of saoriflee; the colossal 

* For curious iafumntlon eonermtne tii<* Anmiinusi 
of the Vmidt, see Pliny, (Hist, V»t. lib. 

WHS 1h>M to be n cliarm-niediciiH* of tlM> most poo'iffoil 
kind; snid io be foimcd liy unumbi'r of tui!.ied'spr. 
uents, irhoM liissiiig rnised u in llto sir, u^eii it tras to 
be eaugbt iu a ck>an ukite cloth loftnro it Ibil te ths 
grouniT; the iiersor who caught it must tlieii escape on 
s sWilt horse arms* a river fWim ihr ftuy of the son 
penta. It wasksovn by itsawlmutiif (wlien rnsedin 
gold) against tae stream; and rendned;{ts poswasor 
auperlor to all advewaiiearahd the bvonirite and friend 
of great men. 
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god raued its head abore the crowd; the fires 
were already lighted; and the arrival of the 
victim was greeted iHth a sbont of exulta¬ 
tion. How different from the reception which 
the aflUoted Ullin had e]g>eeted at the hands 
of his ^ple! The shouts redoubled; the old 
chieftain, incensed at such ingratitude, was 
about to speak, when he peromved that he bad 
mistaken the cause of joy—his smiwas savodi 
Ten prisoners were found. 

AlfiSna saw the whole at a glance—she 
saw that the nriaoners were Sithallan and his 
lords. Strathcamo ran towards her—he saw 
completed ilie drcadfiil doom of Sithallan, 
which rescued from misery tho fiunily of his 
chief; and then, amid the acclamations of the 
ipeople, returned to tho house of Ullin—that 
house of mourning was now a scene of fes¬ 
tivity ! 

On the following day Strathcamo publicly 
presented to AlfiSna twelve milk-white oxen, 
a bridled horse, his shield, spear, and sword, 
indicating that she was henceforth to sliare his 
toils and dangers, as well as his pleasures. 
A few arms were presented by Alfihna, in re¬ 
turn ; and thus the ceremony of marriage was 
completed, a sacred tie never to be broken.* 
Ulliu then presented bis own arms to his son- 
in-law, transferring to him the burden of go¬ 
vernment, and the care of the hononr of that 
house he Iiad entered, and which the iuoreas- 
ii^ age of its head would no longer permit 
him to sustain. H. A. L. 


CHILLON. 

[Victor Hugo has lately paid a visit to the 
castle of CliUlon, which is thus described in 
a letter to the Moniteur Parisien. Over tlie 
sadly fair pictures which oeonr in that exqui¬ 
site ^ora of Byron, “ Tho Rrisoner of Chillon,” 
it will throw a more thrilling interest and 
deeper terror.] 

** Chillon is a mass of towers piled on a 
mass of rocks. The whole edifice is of tho 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, except some 
of the wood-work, which is of the sixteenth. 
It is now used as an arsenal and powder- 
magasine for tho canton of Vaud. Every 
tower in tho castle would have a sad story to 
tell—^in one, I was shown three dungeons, 
placed one above the other, closed by trap¬ 
doors, which were shut upon tlio prisoners ; 
the lowermost receives a little light through a 
grating; the one in the middle has no entrance 
for either light or air. About fifteen mouths 
ago, some travellerB were lot down by ropes, 
and they found on the stone floor, a bed of fine 
straw, which still retained the imprcBsion of a 
human body, and a fbw scattered hones. Ihe 
walls of the upper dungeon are covered with 
those melhucholy devices common to prisoners. 
The captive in tills coil could see through his 
grating, a few grpcn loav^ ami a little grass 
growing in tho ditch. ' la another t^er, 
• T.trilus (W Murib. firrsiau. c. 13 . 


after advancing a little way on a rotten floor¬ 
ing, which tratellere are prohibited from 
w^ing on, I diseemed, tiiroagh a square 
opening, a hollow abyss, in the i&ddle of the 
tower wan. This was the oubliettea. These 
are ninety-one feet deep, and tiie floor was 
coTorod with Iciuves,- s^ npright. In those 
were found a fraotntw skeleton, and a coarse 

S oat-skin mantle, which had been taken up, and 
nng into a comer, and on w^ich 1 found 1 
was standing, as 1 looked down the golf.*’ 


HBS. EUZABEtH CABTES, 

(fbr the Mirror.) 

A NAun which,during the last centnry,adoraed 
the annals offemale litoratttro,and gave grace 
and charm to hnmanity itself. In hw, learn¬ 
ing, talent, goodness, and tho most exalted 
piety, all oombinod to attract the regard of 
the wise and the good. Pity is it, that sneh 
a memory should pass away amongst forgot¬ 
ten things, calculated, as the contemplation of 
such a character is, to excite to all nigh, and 
holy emnlation. Let those who delight to 
review the thoughts and frelin|ra of the pious 
dead, when, like ourselves, they were pil¬ 
grims through this “ vale of Baca,*’—peroso 
the two charming volumes of ** Mrs. Carter’s 
Life and Letters,” by her nephew, the Hev. 
Montagn Pennington. We are all prone to 
say, were not the former iteys better than 
these!” and to fancy tliat past years, with 
the mellow light of time cast over them, were 
mure redolent of aU that gives cham - to 
human life than are these ** degenerate days;’* 
—and, traly, while perusing these records of 
a life, wherein “ whatsoever tilings are lovely 
and of good report ” shine forth, and where 
yon seem admitted to acquaintanoe with the 
bri^t spirits who have passed from earth,— 
yon are proue to join in this pensive eulogy 
over the ** things that were.” 

An interesting picture is given in these vo- 
Inmcs of the clique of wits and literary persons, 
in whose day Mrs. Carter flourished, and who 
appear to nave associated together ^as one 
common family, united by the sore liond of 
congeniality in mind, taste, and j^nrsuits. 
She nnmberod amongst her most intimate 
friends, the angelic Miss Catherine Talbot, 
(niece to Archbishop Seckor,) whoso " prayers 
and dally reflexions,” are a manual of vital 
piet^—a transcript of her pure and holy mind, 
during her short sojonm on earth; Mrs. 
Mont^^ the child of fancy and of grace, 
the able illnstrator of Shakspeare; Mrs^ H. 
More, and'many others, (toe of the most 
agreeable features in the galaxy of literary 
stars who associated together at tiiis time, 
was tho,social evening party, without fonn or 
coromony, whei^e they met for the interchange 
of thought and opinion. To those parties, 
(says her editor,) itwas not dfflralt for 
any person of oharaoter to gain aaintrodlao- 
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tion. The oompany patonlly broke into 
mupa, perpotqaily vuTing and changiuf. 
Ilore was up bair to hatipleetr aoirth or naiety, 
and while Dt. dohnedh held forth in one 
comer on (he moral daties—^ another, Lord 
Orford (Horace Walp<de,) might be amnsin^ 
a little ^ap amniid liim wim his lively wit 
and intdligept ponvelve. Here might be seen 
at different tiin^ Mr.' Bnrke. Dr. dehneon, 
Mrs. Montagna Oeor^. Lord Lyttleton, Mr. 
(jianiejc, Mr. Miut^ Sir William Pepys, Mrs. 
Boseawen, Dr. Percy, Mrs. H. More, Mr. 
Langtoiu Dr. Bairney> and Dr. Beattie when 
in town. - Imagine^ie assemblage, adorned 
by the wisdom of Johnson—^the dramatic 
powers of Garrick—the wit of Walpole— 
whoro Mrs. Montague gave new life and 
interest to her fovonrite bard—and where 
Dr. Percy, Beattie, and Mason, expatiated in 
the flow^ regions of poesy. Here were no 
stiff' formalities, no imfriondly coldness, to 
chock the ** feast of roasoa, and the flow of 
soul.” There was (says the editor.) no ** ce¬ 
remony, no cards, no supper. Even dress 
was so little regarded, tliat a foreign gentle¬ 
man, who was to go there with an acquaint¬ 
ance, was told in jest, that it was so little 
nccossaffimth^Iio mi^t appear thme, if be 
pleasodTnPPSf $toek%ug». This be under¬ 
stood in thh me^al sense, and when he spoke 
of it in Preiicn, called it, Les Bas Bleu Meet¬ 
ing.” Mrs. II. More published her humonr- 
ons poem on this subjoct, in 17(16. ** Mrs. 
Cartm’s presence never checked iuiioceut wit 
and lively converse, by ill-timed gravity,—she 
was no stern and rigid monitor, her religion 
was in her heart, not in her ounntenance; 
such as it onght to appear in one who believed 
that its * ways are ways of pleasantness.’ At 
Mrs. Montague’s table wore a variety of emi¬ 
nent persons, and at Mrs. Percy’s, the friend 
of them both, and the delight of all who knew 
her, were frequent evening meetings of per¬ 
sons distinmisbed for learning and genius. 

“ Mrs. (Artec’s translation of Epictetus, at 
a very early age, first gained her the notice 
of the learned of her day, and a forther know¬ 
ledge of her richly-gpfted and sterling cha¬ 
racter, enlarged on all sides of her esteem 
and veneration. She corresponded with the 
learned and holy Seeker until the last, and a 
bequest which he made her, proved the liigh 
value which ho retained for her character. 
Mrs. Caurter’s poems, including somo which 
are reprinted from Cave's edition, in 1798, 
and which are * preserved more as literary 
curiosities than foom their intrinsic merit,’ con¬ 
tain many passages of quiet beanty, and though 
deficient in fire and pathos, are marked by 
correctness and elegance, and more than this, 
by an nnderiating attention to the only true 
morality—^that of tho gospel. The stylo and 
manner of these unobtrusive flowers which 
once decked the gardens of Parnassus, is 
altogether passed and obsolete,—many of them 
are addressed to tho Florios and Belindas, 
the dodioB and Myrtillas, who have long. 


with all assooiatioiui connected with them, 
howevmr loved or valued once, passed away 
ftrom the world’s memoiy. The lines to Miss 
Talbot are amongst her happiest efforts, they 
were snggested by a summer evening-wuk on 
the coast of Kent; 

" flow 8wi«t llie oa'm of tills sMjnettered Sh n*. 
Wlwrr vbliiDS vsten innsically roll. 

And soWnde and kilpnt ova matont.. i 
The pbiliiaopliie temjier of the soul. 

The aiahini; Rnle whoar mnrmuta Inll to Teat 
Tlw bn«y timnlt of dreKnins day, 

To ayoiiHititeth' qiiiel aoothea the breast. 

And evivy wild rmotirai di<« awny I 

Farewell the objeeta of diurnal cure. 

VmjT talk be ended with the wtthia sun: 

Let all tie nwlisturbed vaeatum here. 

While o'er yon wave aaoends thepeaeefbl muon. 

Cone, Mueidm, come, and with nnr ehare. 

TIte sober pleaaarea of this aolemn acane. 

While no rude tempeit clonda tlw roAed air, 

But all. like thee, ii smiliot and sereae. 

Clime, while the cool, the solitary lioun, 

Kach fooliah care sod siddy wiaii eontroul. 

With all thy WiR, |iettuasiiiu'« wonted powers. 
Beyond tlie aiery transport my liateuiu;; auul. 

Oft w'hett on aarUi detainra by empty show. 

Thy voice has lanxht the trifler now to rise; 

TauKtit hra to look with scoro on thins* below, 

And seek her better nottlun in the ahiea. 

Come, and the sacred uoquence repeat. 

The world shall vaniali at its Ki-ntlo sound, 

Auselic forma shall visit this retnal. 

And o|ieiiins heaven dillbse its gloritv round I” 

What a transient meteor is earthly fame ! 
and how few delight to explore what lias the 
rnut of time around it! Yet fain would we 
rotain more of the memories of other times,— 
fain would wc divest them of that oblivious 
cloud which year by year spreads increasing 
dimness over names of which the earth was 
not worthy. Thus it must be, in a world 
liaatening onwards to the time when “ all 
which it inherits shall dissolve,”—^but all riiall 
not fade —tot even as the “ eternal lights still 
live along the i^y,” so immortally will s^ita 
such as these renew their pure and exalted 
friendships in that world of mind, where a 
boundless enlargement of iutcllrctual light 
will displace the mists and shadows of time. 

KirtoU'hindeeg. AaaE B—. 


ON ECHOES. 

Pborr, in his History of Oxfordriiire, describes 
an echo in the old park of Woodatock, which 
returned seventeen syllables in the day, and 
twenty in tho night timo. He olassifies echoes 
as, 1. Single, wmch return the voice bat once. 
‘2. Polysyllabic, many syllables, words,.or 
even a whole sentence. 3. Tonieal, but once, 
and timt only when uttered in a peculiar 
musical note. The most, surprisiug echo 
known is at Simonetta, a diecayod pnlace, 
about a mile from hlilan. It repeats a pistol- 
shot eighty-five times. Duppa, in his Travola 
on the Continent, p. 1.1?, says that ** this 
echo interested Buonaparte so muoli, that he 
went there several times, and used to dis- 
chargo two pistols at once, always exelaiming 
that It was tho most extraordiii^ ^ag he 
had ever hoard.” 
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TUB HlSTOnT Of TUB TINS. 

« BHechiM, ttiHt ttrst team out «1 m piiT|ito gnp*, 
Cmhad the mreet i>oiBoii of mUum wiite.’* 

Wb pr^ fbrbeannoe for a ricetoh^it diall 
be no more—of the histor; of the Vine. 

From the time that Noah planted hie vine¬ 
yard, every heathen nation eeenu to have 
eontended for tite honour of olaiming, as its 
own, tite distrihator of the vino and its hene- 
ftts, and defying him aooordingly. ^^e 
Egyptian gave the palm to Osiris; the amient 
ItsJM to Saturn; whilst the Greek shouted 
for his Baechus, adio brought tho goodly plant 
from Arabia the Happy, commomoratlug and 
softening the triumph ot bU arms, by leaving 
it as a legacy to be conquered. 

Still it will be asked, of what country vms 
the vine originally a qirtive 1 The question 
is more easily put than answered. Tho con¬ 
tention among the cities fbr Homer rinks into 
inrignifi pati ee, compared wirii the struggle for 
luooedenoe in this honour among entire conn- 
trios. Chaptal, whose attention was long 
directed to the inquiry, names Aria, the fer¬ 
tile fluna and garden from which the culti¬ 
vated grasses, vegetables, ahd fruits, were 
poured into Europe, as from a bom of 
plenty, together with civilization and the arts. 
So far so good; but Asia is a place. 
The preference is claimed for Syria by somo. 
Midmux found the vine in the woods of Ma- 
zauderan; and Olivier beheld it gracing the 
mountains of Koordistan. Pallas saw it nrar 
the Caspian and Black Seas, growing with 
no aid but from the hand of nature. The 
KUhmish, a peculiar stoueless variety of the 
grape, is considered by somo to be a native of 
that part of Persia lying on tho Gulf. In 
Belochistan, still farther to the east, the vine 
clings with its tendrils to the northern shores 
of the Arabian Sea. The feet of the Psrojm- 
mi san Mountains are rich with it, blending its 
olnstors with the olive and fig; and it extends 
to Canbulistau, where it associates with the 
apricot and peach. The forests of Anatolia 
aud Caramauia enshrine it; and Armenia, 
where Noah may Itavo found it, abounds with 
the vine. In a word, tboro is strong evidence 
to make the vine a native of Persia, in which 
locality it is not likely to be neglected. 

Dr. Siokler traces the gradual migration ^ 
tho vine into Egypt, Sicily, &o.; and it is 
highly probable that the Phcenicians intro¬ 
duced its culture into tho Grecian Archiim- 
lago, 'Greece, Italy, Provence, and Marseilles. 

The ancient Homan, in his politica] infancy, 
had other and sterner duties to attend to, than 
the training of the vino; and the libations of 
milk ordained by Romans, who forbade tho 
use of wine for those purposes, necessarily 
discouraged such culture, 'lire nymph Egeria 
seems to have given Noma a hint that a Tittle 
wine would be no bad addition to a tito i 
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tfite; fon tbougli he also forbade the userf 
vrino at iuneralB, ho poi^tted libations to w 
made to the goi^ pf .trine made from _well- 
pmued vines, dwMting' the attention of 
the people to of the plant. .-Birt wine 

m\ist have beqn fsr a liaiu[ctiBmieareq,'in Borne; 
aud, if anetent stm n ringld 

only was allowied dnriag4t.xeBas^^tn ^darly 
part of the lift 

Britain owes tho FiWBonoeOf tho riiiihi in all 
probability, to the Romans. li ap¬ 

pear to have existed here in'the timhe^^gri- 
cola; but the subsequmri intereriir^ eould 
hardly fail of. introdneing it. Theoft is ex¬ 
tant, an edict of Rrobns, allowing ** oitmib$s 
Chtilis et Britannis nt vineas haboant et 
rinam confidant.*’ Bede notices several 
vineyards ; and Winobestmr was lo^g inp- 
posed—ihon^, in unoritieal days, we tallow— 
to have receive its name from tho vines for 
which it was certainly noted. The Norman 
called the Ido of Ely, the ** Isle of Vines,” 
and its bishop, soon after the conquest, i^peim 
to have received tithe of wine, to the addunt 
of three or four tuns annually, from hftdio- 
ceso. VineyardB are frequently mentionttd. in 
Domesday Boob. The Sussex vineyard be¬ 
longing to the Duke of Norfolk,^^ail^whobe 
preduoe mahv pipes of good Bprjpiray vriue 
were made, shows to what extent the cultiva¬ 
tion was carried. Drayton rings- 

« Gtiwter In lii> es pnst Iirr selfr did hisldy print. 
When in lier pride of Rtn>ii|(tli rtie nonrifli’t go«Hily \ niif. 
And uft lier cnreit represt with lu>r delicion* niiiM. 

Bnt MOW til' nlUeiieerini; »uo llie eoWer mjj le d<-ee«To», 
And us < beeie tow'rds tlie pole) still fidliug souUinsnt 
leaws; 

So that tlie sullra earth ih’ elfeci tliereof doth prove— 
AceurJiug to their books, who hold that he doth move 
From hia first sentth’s'point.*’ 

The “ goodly vines” were gone, therefore, 
in bis time, and superseded:— 

“ For of hw vines depiive<l, now Uloster learns to plant 
The peare-tree every where, whose ftuit she strains 
fui juice. 

That her pur'st {tery is, which first she did produce 
Fiom Worsteisliin*, and Ua-te is cummoti as the fields; 
Wliich naturally that soyle In UMist ahoundaiiee yields.'* 

Is it not one of the reasons of change, at 
least, that tiie soil of Encland gives a bounti¬ 
ful return ot com where the vine would starve, 
or hardly over ripen its ftnit in perfection t 
There are no spots in Britain of which it can 
be said, in an agricultural sense, 

*'lllie veniuut hdkiu- iivm.*' 

But though vines are now cultivated in this 
country only against walls, upon the roofs of 
buildings aud andor glass—a most expensive 
mode; yet, there is no reason why the vine 
should not be oultivated in the southern coun¬ 
ties of England, at least, and there bear rich 
and well riponod fruit far tho table.—Quar- 
terljf Review, No. cxxxi. 
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VILLAGE OP MOFFAT, 
dumfbieshihr. 


Thu delightful, romnntic, and salubrioas Til¬ 
lage, is situated in a Talley of DnmfHeshire, 
in the south of Sootlaud, upon the banks of a 
pretty stream, called the “ Annan on the 
east and west are two boautifUI Tales; through 
that on the east flow the waters of Hie lim¬ 
pid, quiot, and exceedingly clear " Mofikt 
Water;” on the west the dark and rapid 
" ATon*' dashes from rock to rook, in awful 
grandeur; these in their course arc much in- 
oreased, from the fUeqneut junction of cas¬ 
cades, or " hurnSf* (as they ore called in 
Scotland.) The three streams just mentioned 
unite a few miles below the tillage, when all 
are merged in the one namo—** The RiTor 
Annan”—^wbich winds its majestio course 
towards Hie Solway Firth. 

Scarcely a spot in Scotland affords so much 
real sport to the disciples ofOld Isaac Wal¬ 
ton for your true augler, although desirous 
of good sport, is equally fond of Hio subUme, 
romanHc, and pictnresquo; cTen the rotaries 
of “ Joe Manton” may here enjoy something 
abore mediocrity. Black-cock, and i^ouse, 
are rety plentiful; partridge, hares, &o. in 
tolerable abundance; snipes, wild ducks, &o. 

Few places are so little known as this quiet 
and sequestered Village; and few would be 
more frequented, (at least in the summer 
months,) if its a^rantagos were, more gene¬ 
rally appreciated. In this Tioinity are two 
famous Sptu, or minoral Welle; one is oallod 
*‘ Hart-Fell Spa,” being situated near a moun¬ 


tain of Hiat name; the other, and most famed, 
is ** Moffat VftAl the good qualities of the 
water haTe been proTod to be of the utmost 
ralue to persons ameted with scroi^lous com¬ 
plaints ; of late years, the virtue of this water 
seems to be more appreciated than heretofore; 
of its efficacy there are no two opinions. 

** Mofikt” was a favourite re^at of many 
of the chieffi who met previous to the rebellion 
in 1745, and thero, quietly and unobserved, ma¬ 
tured their piaus in farour of Prince Charles. 
It has also been one of the chosen spots of 
“ Bums,”— 

“ Hniilras batfl I who fi*!!, tiionRli youn::. a sage. 

Ere blooming nmnhoiMi ripHned inlo iige.’’* 

Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, resided a few 
miles from this place, at a romantic spot 
called " Altrive Lake.” 

In short, the entire neighbourhood is sur¬ 
rounded with delightful objects of interest to 
tho botanist, tho antiquarian, Hie geologist, 
mineralogist, the professed artist, or the hum¬ 
ble admirer of nature in all her various forma. 

To enumerate all tho beauties of this ro¬ 
mantic nei^bourhood, were toe great a task, 
aud more tlian can well be compressed into a 
small tyace, as each would require a descrip¬ 
tion from a pen such as Scott’s, to make the 
scene appear in all its grand re^ity. 

Mrs. Mathews, in her Memoirs of her late 
talented hnsband, mentions an anecdote con¬ 
nected with this spot, when poor Mathews 

* See bw poem iipon ** Cmigie Bwiiwood,*' Ac. Ac. . 
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was, from unforeseen erents, compelled to 
visit this r^on of mountain and ndst, unfor¬ 
tunately for him, in the depth of winter. 

The Gre/y~Mair^t Tail^ a eplmidid cascade, 
Mary’t Looh,—The Loch of the Lowex ^— 
The Belt Craig —(Ahancass, the mins of 
one of the strongholds of the Douglas)—with 
numerous remainB of Roman camps, and 
ancient border fortresses; to sum up all, the 
grandeur of Die mountain fastnesses, are here 
equal to any in Scotland, and surpassed by 
none. W. S. P. 


.ON THE PRESENT 

DEGENERACY OF WRITINGS. 

OiTR age is not the first that has bad cause to 
deplore that the strengths, beauties, and ma¬ 
jesties of writing. Hare, owing to the false per¬ 
version of the poj^ular taste, and the prevalent 
iniquity of the tWes, become of no account 
in the estimation of the country. These have 
been compelled to suooumb under the pressure 
of a mean and vicious literature; so that, 
according to the fine figure in Jotliam's para¬ 
ble, tlio cedar, the olive, and the vino, and 
all noble trees of good fmit and stately stature, 
have been subjected to the reign of an impo¬ 
tent and despicable bramble. Our ago, we 
repeat, has uot been the first placed in this 
ealamitous predicament, as witnesseth a cer¬ 
tain treatise, saved to us from the wrecks of 
old time, treating “ on the Sublime.” Longi¬ 
nus, its writer, corresponding with his ** dear 
Torentianus,” in more passages than one, as we 
shall heroafter show, bitterly complains of the 
degeneracy of the writings of his time, wherein ‘ 
he maiiifh^s how the loftiest vrits would tem¬ 
porarily stoop to the desecration of the sanc¬ 
tity of letters, and who, either for money or 
notoriety,-woald basely pander to the popular 
appetite, which prefers gross quail-food, and 
rejects celestial manna. 

In his fourth section, speaking of the vices 
of Tymams, otherwise a noble-minded man, 
he thus complains:— 

'O Tlgojos, vafi)p rh /liv d^A• Imxvkt Kol vpks 
\iytev ivUn* giytOos, dtic Supopos, iroAviovoip 

ijtiviHfTMhs - p4v 6eh Si tpuros rod {tras 

votietis hti KOftw iroXXdiHs imrlirrmr ut rk 
•eaiiupuMerraeotr* 

•' Ttma'iM. A man oihi>rwiiH> able enonah, and Romr- 
timos ill liigli uritlni; not iinfaitniuite.anil of a variuni 
knowliHiKC. and nente itiicouno. but—that out of new. 
Anglednet*, A« mtuw times sIms imte ek'liSto and low 
absurdities." 

Now this is precisely the crime of our day. 
Some men there arc, |io8seBBod of fine 
literary talents and callous thought, who, 
instead of writing up tne public mind, write 
it down to the market level, and give produce 
to that whteh, however vicious, is most sale¬ 
able. To use a parallel, what would be said 
to the flesh-vender of any market or city, who 

* Ions- de KnliltmHatc. bwt. iv., iiip. 53-4. Editio 
QiiSita. ZadiHriA* Pearce ed. Londiul, 


attempted to foist improper food upon the 
people. What Engliifoman, Turkoman, or 
any other man, who sold a solitary kibauh, or 
jot of tainted wsh, bni would he pilloried, or 
made liable.to punishment. And shall it be 
said, that, unpunished and unr^roved, the 
writers .of our age go on daily stimulating 
the market, and pflering the most tmwhole- 
Bomo food—that they continue, as it were, 
volatilising grains of arsenic, for its effluvia to 
spread through a whole country, entering into 
every homestoad, and pushing ite pestilential 
miasmata into every por^ of the pUbHe body. 
Rightoous indignation cannot ho restrained 
wliile such are uuvisited by the punishment 
or nmroof of the powers that ho.” 

** But,” uontinues Louginns, in the same 
chapter, whet speak we of Tymmue, when 
those heroes (Xenophon, I mean, and Plato,) 
that bad been under the tuition of Socrates, 
have through these littlenesses, eometimea 
forgot themselves! For thus writes the latter 
in his book, &o.” He then proceeds to give 
an ample list of the nnromely and blameablo 
expressions to bo found in eech, and makes 
the following comment upon them:— 

^Avomra fUv rot, rh Svrws ierffufh, Sia ftiew 
ifupieriu rots Aoyots iurtdv, Sid rk irepl rhs 
t^ofis KotyAnrSviov (irepl thif pAKurra KOpv- 
ffiatrn&tTu/ 6t ySr. —Sect. V. pp. 30, 31 .* 

" All lliesi* l■xln•mp unbifomiiignmiRPS Iiavp Sefnn'd 
writibK. <i]>oii no otlipr srminil limn tlio livhrty 
aomc men lisivi- to deelnre thrir notions teith^ souiKwhat 
ofnwrltg, a crime passionately emrUd at this nay'' 

No writer of our day could more acutely 
probe the existing evil under which the lite¬ 
rary world labours at the present moment, 
tlian does Longinus in this paragraph, written 
hundreds of years ago— ** novelty, a crime 
passionately courted at this day” —a hun¬ 
gering after strange gods, strange flesh—a 
lascivious desire for things forbidden—for 
stolon waters, so sweet to the stealer’s taste. 

Now the relations of the mental appetite 
and digestion, are precisely answerable to tho 
bodily. If the mind foed on doleterions or 
adulterate matter, its faculties inevitably 
become gross, carnal, heavy, and sensual: the 
ethcriality of being is extinguidied—tho coun¬ 
tenance loses its health-rose, and tlio fluids 
their elasticity and vigour. The fairy-tale of 
‘* Toads and Diamonds,” puts forth no fable. 
The praiseworthy girl having^ good thoughts 
and pure desims implanted in her yonuiful 
heart, under the bonraiction bestowed by the 
fairy, dropped when she spake " pearls, rubies, 
and diamonds,” on the ground ; while her 
hatefti] sister, who had nourished her mind on 
bad and forbidding thoughts, had the blearing 
converted into a curse, and in speaking, spat 
out only toads. Such is Identically tho posi¬ 
tion kA erety Tender, according to the hooks 

* Zacluiry PMiee's (nMlation of llito i* aood i— 
" Omiiia quMeiin, q«K aairt Aifeo inCeconi, {niMiictininr 
•criptw onS ex raimS; uemi'e, ex Undln ntivilaiia in 
•puiin>a« jirofrreiHli*, (ewA in re pimsertim hodierni 
seriptores insamunt.) 
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he reads, and the notions he imbibes —Mutato 
nomine do te/abukt narredur, 

Longinus, indeed, exj^oeses the same opi¬ 
nions, to. show to what is attributable the 
iniquity bf his age; and alter setting fortjt 
more partioularly; the vices that on these 
accounts wore' cre^ng into the hearts of 
men, thus cogently oirndudes:— 

*AAAh TOuivriN' reAectov/rycMrOai 

Ktti^ 6\[yoy Tttv rt tta^hpaVf ^Ob/optk 
Kiu KorafAopalytOeu xoi i^\a 

ylyf<rtai, ^Ina r4 Avqra icuruy ijJpfi Kdvirrra 
iitOmfi^oiey, vapdinis Kofeiv r'&Otb'ara —Sect, 
xliv. p. 250. 

“ TlmR aro these eonuntioua of lift) peribeted by 
ilcsTcea in a ciKle, and the exeolleucieB of the eoul 
di«Ay, laiiKiiiah. and nrow liron-My. aiuce they r«rcfi*e 
mi<n cheibliini' only ilieir paaaiblH and niortiu parts, 
niiii aliimberius in tarmtionaiity, so that they uoKlect 
the pursuit of the virtues," 

When the literature, therefore, of a land is 
poisoned at its fountain-heads, so that the 
stream whereof the people drink, creates in 
them foul and unwholesome disease of mind— 
when some writers in the land come forth, 
publishing corruption openly and aloud, like 
impudent missionaries of vice, promn1|;atinj|$ 
ideas and opinions whoso only motive is evil 
—it is surely high time for a “ voice ” to be 
hoard crying in the moral wilderuoes, depre¬ 
cating the depravities of the day. 

Seriously we tlius express ourselves, bocauso 
the ovil is not slight or unmomentons. The 
hydra-root complained of, has struck deeply 
into the earth—^the upas branches extend 
largely over the land—and the baleful dews 
of a moral maremma infect the universal at¬ 
mosphere. 

Multitudes of books appear duly, leavened 
with the leaven of profli^y and corruption 
—and to such a pass has it come, that no boy 
of the day can take up a history penned by 
those writers, but they aro made to admire 
rebellinu, and to despise obedience. 

Deep couaidoration, therefore, does the 
whole snbjeot of popidor literature demand. 
The press, which ought to be a godlike instru¬ 
ment in jiouring out a tide of rich and healthy 
knowledge, and of salutarily enriching the 
public mind, causing it to yield a bounteous 
harvest of " knowledge and now light”-—has 
unfortunately, in many cases, prostituted its^ 
to base and merconory views, and many mis- 
direoted minds send forth through its channel, 
a host of base and bad books, which distract 
ilie attention, weaken the judgment, and cor¬ 
ruptly viliiy tl:e taste. 

Tlmt a sweeping alteration in this deplor¬ 
able state of things can bo effected inatanter, 
is not likely—the age of miracle is past, and 
we possess not the wondrous wood which, by 
immersion, converted the waters ot Marah 
into sweetness. The general hide is too har¬ 
dened for a whip of cords to scourge them from 
the temple. TWgh a purging by hyssop be 
needed, to restore the public mino to perfect 
cleanliness, yet, can that distemper be only 


cleared away gradatim, and not by any despe¬ 
rate impulse. Ko rough transition must be 
made in the diet or temperature—^the medica¬ 
ments must be pleasing, and the balm soft. The 
or^ns of the publio appetite, aftw so long on 
aptitude for strange fSiumj ana indnlgenoe in a 
sort of inteHeotnal cannibalism, wul only hy 
degreea, resume their proper Mkd e^tivo tone. 
Therefore, ought a literature, peculiar to the 
ease, to be specially provided, which if it can¬ 
not, expel the present from tho market, may, 
at leari, supplant tho worsor food, and more 
sanativdy supply the wants, and prevent the 
infeott&n of the sounder part of tho population. 
How difficult a task this is, may not bo denied. 
The Sisyphi who attempt it, vnll have to roll 
their stones mightily to reach tho summit of 
their hopes. “ But, "says tho Quarterly Re¬ 
view,* and this opinion coming from so credi¬ 
table a source, bears no little weight, ^'we 
may, by grrat exertions, construct a literature 
less misebiovous than the present—a new 
river, instead ef tho ditch-water of tho Thames. 
We may, at least, fumigate tho press; and 
for this purpose, every Imok written, should 
be imbued and impregnated with sound ]irin- 
ciples, both religions and political. Poetry, 
history, philosophy, travels, novels, reviews, 
newspapers, grammars, eveiTthing should 
contain in them the great truths, which it is 
required to inculc.ato in tho human mind.” 

But to tho readers of “ The Mirror” we 
now more ospeoially address ourselves. Ck>n- 
snrvators as wo have always been of the love¬ 
liness of virtue and the delicacy of morals, 
never unwittingly offending against them, we 
beseech them to abjuro the nauseating and 
frivolous letters of the day, and to hold fast to 
a higher and nobler line of reading, which 
will develop thoir intellectual talents, and 
store their minds with standard furniture. 
Instead of holding talk with novelists, farcc- 
writers, and ** fool’s facete,” let them hold 
oonverso with great minds, and the rich and 
powerful in thought. Toil not for a shilling, 
when yon should obtain a pound. Become 
moutaliy opulent, and gather up tho treasures 
wliich the great spirits of our earth have left 
behind them. Make your mind and memory 
&miliar with tho glories of Spenser, at onoe 
the Lorraino and tho Raphael of our verso— 
with tho grand organ-tones of Milton, with 
SHAKSPBAftB—whose volco was like tho 
wind, now song-whispering through 
groves of myrtle and roses ; now blow¬ 
ing clear and strong among^ the haunts 
of men, wafting Bhii>s and turning the 
useful miU ; and now sounding the thun- 
dor-trump of the tempest. ’ 

JoNSQN—the scholar’s darling, and the best 
instructor of the man of taste. 

Dutdixk— the manly and the jnighty, ex¬ 
alted in his sentimentB, and powerital in 
his style. 

• S<)(> impra " Alt-xswliiii aud tlui. Alcs.-UM!miit, 
No. exxxi. July. 19W». 
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POVB—whoM line! an szioiiu of Tirtue, 
moving with tho staid beauty of the vestal 
henelf 

Let the great prose-writers of England re- 
eeive also at your hand, that equal devotion 
which they merit:— 

Six»NBT^>who8o genius in the ** defence of 
pooey’* outstripped the refinement of 
England by two centuries. 

Bacon—- whose language is rich with the 
mthered wealth of the most discursiye 
intellect that nature ever feahioned. 

CnAnENDow—^wbose stylo was as stately as 
his character, and as pure as his princi¬ 
ples. 

Johnson— as kingly in his conceptions, as 
kingly in thoir discovery. 

Addison —^whose sentiments were virtue, 
uttered in beauty. 

In reiMling the thoughts of such men,thoughts 
greater than the growth of our own mind, are 
msinuated amidst our ordinary train, while 
in the eloquence with which they are clothed, 
we learn a new language, worthy of tho new 
ideas that are created vrithin ns. Over these, 
should tho enlightened youth hang by night 
and by day, until his own mind be expanded 
with something of thoir breadth of being, and 
strengthened with a portion of their eternal 
vigour. From these, he shall catch that gene¬ 
rous sentiment and lofty hope, which prove 
our Boverod life a spark of immor^ty. 
From_ them shall he know the might and tho 
eternity of mind. By them shall he be taught 
the reality^ of truth, and tho godhood of virtue. 
Under this fine tutelage sWl be keep his 
mind untainted amid the noighboiirho^ of 
habits and purposes, which might elm have 
soiled its purity: the^ shall knit into his 
spirit a strength and height which shall mi^e 
all artifices of reputation seem too trifling to 
fix into his thou^ts;^ and link to his daring¬ 
ness of aim, an elevation of heart and of glance, 
which “ make ambition virtue.” W. A. 

LIFE—WHAT IS IT! 

What is ufe 1 The* student of nature may 
analyse, with all his art, those minute portions 
of matter, called seedt and ova, which he 
knows to bo the rudiments of future creatures, 
and the links by which endless generations of 
living creatures hang to existence; but ho 
cannot disentangle and display, apart, their 
mysterious life !—that something under the 
influence of which, each little germ, in due 
time, swells out, to fill an invisible mould of 
maturity, which determuies its forms and 
proportions. One such substance thus be¬ 
comes a beauteous rose-bush, another a noble 
osJe ; a third an eagle; a fourth an elephant 
—^yea, in tha same way, out of the rude mate- 
riitis of broken seeds and roots,, and leaves of 

S lants, and bits of animal flesh, is built up the 
ttman frame itself, whether of the active 
male, combining graoefnlboss vrith. strength, 
or ef the gentler woman, with beauty around 


her as light. Bow passing strange that such 
should be the orij^ of the bright human eye, 
whose glance pierces as if the invisible soul 
were shot with it—of the lips which pour forth 
sweetest eloquence—of the larynx, which, by 
vibrating^ fills the surrounding air vrith music; 
uid, more wonderfel than all, of that mass 
shut up within the bony fortress of the skull, 
whose delicate and curious texture is the 
abode of the soul, with its reason which con¬ 
templates, and its sensibility which delight* 
in these and endless other miracles of crea¬ 
tion.— Amott. 


NVMISMATIC MANVAL. 

Tnn passion for forming collections of inter¬ 
esting and rare coins of all ages and countries, 
may be said to have roeontly progressed with 
almost more than railroad celerity. Cabinets 
are, in fact, every where gathering whatever 
occurs either as important or fine in the Nn* 
mismatic World. Coins, however, do not al¬ 
together of themselves tell their own story— 
they are the adjuncts of history, and in innu¬ 
merable instances may be justly entitled, the 
key-stones on which are raised the superstruc¬ 
ture and details of the chronology of many 
momentous events. Without them, the histo¬ 
riographer is like tho navigator at sea, with¬ 
out a compass; to proceed is almost an impos¬ 
sibility, and the same disastrous results attend 
them both. System and information is re¬ 
quired to form a collection of any character, 
or to be of any advantage to the professor, and 
books are the natural riferonoe; but it so hap¬ 
pens, the works of the best writers are of dif¬ 
ficult attainment, and of high cost. A numis¬ 
matic library is the labour of a man’s life to 
acquire, and the valua'so great thatfew persons 
would dare to encounter the purchase; hence 
the difficulty which has been hitherto expe¬ 
rienced by the coin-collector on bis outset; the 
information sought for has not been obtained 
with the desir^ promptitude; coolness and 
neglect in the pursuit, have followed as a con¬ 
sequent result, and many, whose names might 
have conferred a lustre on the science o^ nu¬ 
mismatology, haverelinquished it without hope, 
dismayed at the vast field before them. 

Mr. Akerman, with a promptitude which 
does him much credit, has opportunely pub¬ 
lished his Numismatic Manual, founded on 
the numerous printed works of distinguished 
and approved numismatists, and tho commu¬ 
nications of many existing collectors, whose 
practical experience has bmn here most liber¬ 
ally afibrded. The volume, extending to 
nearly five hundred pages, is enriched with 
nearly twenty engraved plates, and many 
wood-cuts, inserted vrith the letter-press, and 
is, unquestionably, the cheapest and best guide 
obtainable by the collector, in a pecuniary 
sense, as also in the gain of time, the mnltitu- 
dinouB references being already effiseted to the 
reader's immediate inspection. It is an mia- 
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Wzed hand'book of the wienee of numismatiea, 
from the chief and most costly sources, hyjjlie 
especial aud practised pen of a master-hand. 
Divided into five parts, the first contains, to¬ 
gether with elementary observations, a geo¬ 
graphical classification, according to the sys¬ 
tem of Eckhel, of the Greek coins of cities and 
princes, including those struck hy various 
states while under the Roman dominion. 

^ The second, treats of Roman coins, and fhr- 
nishes an accurate list of the consular and 
imperial series, preceded hy a concise intro¬ 
duction. • 

The third comprises a summary account of 
the English coinage, and a list of all the most 
remarlmble examples. 

The fourth consists of a carefully arranged 
catalogue of Anglo-Gallic coins, and the fifth, 
details notices of Irish and Scottish coins. 

Tho coilocturs aud numismatists of the pre¬ 
sent day, who have rendered Mr. Akorman, 
tho ac«iuiremontH of their skill and experience, 
are names of proud import in the science. The 
list of tho extensive and important series of 
Greek coins of cities and princes, in this vo¬ 
lume has been greatly advanced by Mr. Bur- 
gon, and by Count Maurice von Diotrichstoin, 
Prefect of tho imperial library of Vienna, who 
appears to have munificently prosented the 
author with a collection of casts of the rare 
imperial Greek coins, deposited in that mag¬ 
nificent establislimont. 

Tho estimated rarity of Roman imperial 
coins is founded on the long experioneo and 
possession of a most choice cabinet, by Mr. 
Brnmoll; and of the Saxon and English 
coins, by Mr. Cuff—gentlemen whose urbanity 
and prompt inclination to further the interests 
of the science, is tho theme of general admira¬ 
tion and applause. 

To tho cabinet of Greek coins, and the ex¬ 
tensive collection of numismatic works, tho 
property of Dr. Lee, of Hartwell House, Bucks, 
a gentleman of well-known promptitude to 
assist the inquirer in matters of antiquity and 
history, Mr. Akerman appears to have been 
nnder especial obligations, as also to the Rov, 
J. B. Reade, and to Messrs. Hawkins and 
Bamqwell, of the British Musenm, for nume¬ 
rous assistances in matters connected with 
the Greek and Roman typos. 

M. Adrien da Longp^rier, of the Biblio- 
thdquo du R(»i, Paris, has fuunuishod several 
notes on Anglo-Gallio coins; but it is evident 
Barrd Roberts* collection in the British Mu¬ 
seum, and the recently dispersed cabinet of the 
late General Ainslie, have supplied the moat 
valuable materiel of information. 

Tho Bactrian coins have received much 
erudite elucidation from Professor H. U. Wil¬ 
son, who also furuiahed the Bactrian and old 
Sanscrit alphabets, embodied in the engrav¬ 
ings to this work. Wo notice, with some sa¬ 
tisfaction, that the denotation of the rarity of 
Irish coins, has been deduced by Mr. Aker- 
man from Mr. Lindsay’s recenUy-published 
View of the Coinage of Ireland, as we believe, 


that gentleman’s estimate of most of them, to 
approximate nearest to the real scarcity of 
each, of any that has yet been attempted. A 
supplement to that work is in rapid progress 
by Mr. Lindsay, from whmn muoh new and 
interesting addenda is still to be expected. 
Mr. Lindsay has, also, largo manuscript addi¬ 
tions to Cardonnel's Scottish Coinage, and we 
cordially coincide with Mr. Akerman’s ex¬ 
pressed hope, that Mr. Cuff, Mr. Lindsay, or 
some other competent numismatist would un¬ 
dertake the production of a volume to super¬ 
sede the attempts of Snelling and Coi^onnel. 

At p. 247, it is mentioned —“ No coins are 
known of .^tholbald, sole monarch from 857 
to 862,”—but one, recently found, is now in 
tho hands of a coin-dealer for sale. 

At p. 420, a siugularW rude half-crown, of 
the time of Charles tho First, in tho cabinet of 
Mr. Cufi', figured in a wood-cut at p. 339, is 
" From tho letters SA., under the horse, con¬ 
jectured to have been struck at Salisbury.” 
The writer takes the liberty to intimate, it was 
struck at Shrewsbury in 1642, at the mint, 
then under the conduct of Thomas Bushel, 
from plate contributed by the nobility and 
gentry favourable to the lung's cause, in that 
city. B. 

iBaiiiurd antr Cutitomti. 

THE PERSIA.NS. 

Sows of tho customs of the Persians, in their 
management of infants, are very remarkable. 
Immediately on the birth of a child,it is entirely 
covered over with fine whitesalt. On tho second 
day, some slight scratches or incisions are mads 
along the shoulders with a sort of razor. The 
blood fiows, and tho same operation is repeat^ 
on tho third and the fourth days. On the 
eighth day, it is dressed in the style of adults, 
in gala habiliments, from top to toe, not for¬ 
getting the pointed cap, which is common to 
both sexes, but which is more pointed for the 
femalo, aud often ornamented with jewels. 
An entertainment is then given in the harem. 
On the eleventh day, tho mother bathes and 
washes the new-born infant fur tho first time, 
clearing off all tho salt and blood in which the 
little creature is incrustod. The mother then 
presents the child to tho father, who, taking 
it in his arms, fallf on his knees, prays to G<^, 
the Prophet, and to Ali, and gives it a name. 
The custom of salting the new-born infant ii 
ve^ ancient in Persia. 

The cliaraeter of the Persians is amiable, 
but at the same time, grave. Even in the 
intimacy of the domestio circle, tho children 
always stand in the prosonoe of the ihther. 
They listen with respect to their elders, and 
take no part in the conversation, unless when 
called upon to speak. Even if princes, they 
wait on their parents, and serve them with 
water or the nerghile, in the mort humble and 
respectful manner. The nerghile is a sort of 
machine for snfoking tomb^, which, in pro¬ 
nouncing, they terminate with a ur-^iomdaku. 
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Aowi^tBA to etiqootte and the eustom of 
the court, Persian princes must have seven 
hours for sleep. When thej get up, they 
begin to smoke the nerghile, or shishe, and 
they continue smoking all da^ long. When 
there is company, the nerghilo is first pro- 
Bontod to the chief of the assembly, who, after 
two or three whiffs, hands it the next, and so 
on it goes descending. But, in general, the 
great smoko only with the great, or with 
strangers of distinction. Ali Schah smokes 
by himself, or only with one of his brothers, 
whom he particularly favours, the tombak, 
tho smoke ^ which is of a very superior kind, 
the odour being exquisite—^it is the finest 
tombak *of Sliiras. After rising in tho morn¬ 
ing, theji' take to^ usually two cups. Eleven 
o’clock is their dimicr hour, when they have 
some viOT light simple dishes served up to 
them, with fruit. The pillao is never wanting, 
and their pillao is excellent. At four o’clock 
they again take tea, and at seven they have 
supper, which is served up much in the same 
manner as the dinner. After dinner and after 
supper, if they have visitors, they nsually take 
a small cup of coffee. They are not so fund 
of cofibe as the Turks, who drink from thirty 
to forty cups of it every day. They do not 
take spirits or wine, but in the course of tho 
day, they swallow a few opium pills, to excite 
agreeable sensations. They are very religi¬ 
ous, and never omit tho due performance of 
tbeir devotion, praying five times each day. 

In learning to write, tho Persians do not 
use sand. Vile dust, they say, ought never to 
have any connexion with so nublo an art. 


Poems by Members of Magdalen College 
School, Oxford, printed for private cir¬ 
culation. 1B40. 

[TnF.SE Poems are the production of a knot of 
young scholastics, whose years scarce yet war¬ 
rant on assumption of the Toga. The pur- 
purcuni lumen'* of youth gilds their fronts, and 
something of the “mens divinior” breathes in 
their efibsions. With pleasure we hail this 
early cluster of genius, as we would a new 
nebula of stars in the heavens. 

Charles Maeray leads the van of these tyros. 
His theme, in decasyllabics, is “ Caius Marius 
ritting on the ruins of Carthage.” 
llomp uf the dfiid I wlut tliu* ulus I no more. 

Thy KorKPous temiiles dock the soundlUK shore; 
What tho' stern Ume, with unreleutio^lwud, 

Hm swept thy towers from lirr native strand. 

And made thee—robh'd of every Iiullon'd troco— 
Tile by.gone city of a slnmVriuK race i 
fttlll at tiiy name, to memory so dear, 

Enra|>tured tiinry bids th) walls a|i)>ear; 

And decked by sunbeams, in the {wet's eye, 
fiise from the earth in criunbling majesty I 
« • • 

For thus, vAien other eyes ran see no more 
Ttion the bleak jdain, and sandy, sea-best shore. 

Re, eagb^iyed, can pteree through ages past. 

And hail old Carthage, beantepus to the lest, 

[The Encliidi and patriolie spirit of William 
Jiaenty, displays itself to advantage, in his 


Minstrel Song” and “Betum to England. ’ 
H^nyhrey Hm chooses more abstract sub¬ 
jects, “ Truth,” &e. Edtein Millard, the lighter 
lyric graces- The last young poet nas several 
tames appeared in our pages, and among other 
6t his comimsitionB, some verses entitled “ Mi- 
8errimu8,”in our last volume, No. 997,^ p. 102, 
are, in their way, a gem. In ronclusion, we 
feel happy in observing the vein of piety with 
which eacli seems pervaded—attests by their 
taraphrastic verses fW>m the “Sweet Singer of 
;8racl.”] 


Paton's Flowers of Penmanship : folio. 

[Walter Paton.] 

This beautiful display of art, is, we fearlessly 
say, without its equal, in this or any other 
country. Mr. Patou’s fame in Omamcutal 
Penmanship is too well known to need dila¬ 
ting on hero ; the many important documents 
executed by him during the last twenty years, 
for the City of London, and tho Royal Aca¬ 
demy, have been tho admiration of all who 
can justly appreciate real merit. Certainly, 
no art, hitherto, has been more difficult, loss 
understood, or, in goneral, worse executed 
than ornamental writing; but, to those who 
wish to obtain a mastery of its various beau¬ 
teous flowing curves and gracefiil flourishes, 
must cnltivatc “ Futon’s Penmanship.” 

Tho above work is handsomely bound, and 
printed with the greatest care ; it contains 
fourteen elaborately-engraved specimens of 
tho most varied and beautifully-formed Pen¬ 
manship ; and the title-pago is embellished 
with a portrait of the author. There is not 
an academy in England but what should be in 
possession of this treasure of art. 

In l>t2.^, Mr. Patou also produced a de¬ 
lightful specimen of Puiuuauship, in a miuia- 
turo imrtrait of the late Princess Charlotte, 
wholly executed by the pen, in the manner of 
line-engraving, together with an eulogy on 
tho priucess, by Mr. T. Campbell. 


flvts anH 

BOAT PROPELLEP BY PBESSURE-l’CMPS. 

An ingenious artist, residing at Grahamstoue, 
lias lately launched a small vessel at Bains- 
ford-bridge, on tho Forth and Clyde Canal, 
which was propelled by means of pressure- 
pumps, at a rate of, at least, not less titan 
fifteen milos an hour, conducted alone by tho 
inventor, who worked the pumps. This novel 
invention has produced much speculation 
among the memWs of the profession, and it 
is reported, that the projector is so much sa¬ 
tisfied with his first experiment, that another 
on a larger scale, is forthwith to be under¬ 
taken, and a patent proenrod to protect the 
invention. He feels assured it will, at no dis¬ 
tant era, entirely supersede the present mode 
of propulsion by means of paddle-wheels. 
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SALARIES OF ACTORS. 

Pur WMk, 

JokaKembU^ for acting and managing,) Aun 

had a salary of.j »«»» 

Mia* O'NeiPa salary, at the beginning > i e • 
of her brilliant career , ) 

and never exceeded.25 

Oeorffc Cooke, (gnsatly attractive) . . 20 

Mrs. Jordan** salary, in the zenith of 1 (.i _ 

he^upularity.| ® S*- 

Mr, C^irlea KetnUe, until ho became \ on 

his own manager.f 

Dowlou had.12 

and never inorS than .... 20 

Mias i^ephens, the present Dowager. 
Countess of Essex, oven during the j 
greater part of her career tn the > 20 
period in which she was highly at- j 

tractive.' 

hut, in the following season, at 1 »» 

Drury Lane. ) 

Mr. Marntiuiy, in 1022, had .... 20 

and in lii32,and up to 1837, (barring 1 ^ 

an interregnum).J 

In 183.9, he had the modesty to do-) 05 
mand, and to receive . ... f ' 

Afr. ifoMJcr, in 18.32, had. 20 

He is now, and tor some time post) 
has been, in the receipt of . . J " 

Afr. Tfarwa, in 1822, had.16 

In 1832, had.30 

At present receives.40 

Mr. Lhlott, in 1822, had.17 

he then rose to.50 & 60 

and Onally had. 20 

Mm EHeo Tree, playing at two thea-1 1 » 

tros, and eventually at one . . ) 

She went to America, and on her > ot 
return, played for ... . J “ 


Taplioui, “the spirit of air,” would not "I 
engage herself on other terms, than > 
for herself, per uipht .j 

For the term of her visit to her 
father, as ballet-master . . 

To her brother and sistcr-in-law 
to dance with her .... 

Two benedts guaranteed by the 
manager to produce her . . 

And half a Ixmedt guaranteed to 
produce her brother . . . 

Involving, altogether, a sura of 

^ inorc^ than. 

The liabilities of Mr. Bunn, the mana¬ 
ger, therefore, during the following 
months of May, June, and July, 
were, between Madame Malibran, 
Mademoiselle Taglioni, and her fa¬ 
mily, (all foreigners) nearly j 


100 


600 

.900 

1,000 

200 

6,000 


10,000 


TEA-PLANTS IN THE SUN. 

The tea-plants seem to love and court mois¬ 
ture, not from stagnant pools, but running 
streams. The tea made from the leaves in 
the shade is not near so good as that from 
leaves exposed to the sun: we leaves of plants 
in the son are mnoh earlier than those in the 

• The Stage befire and behind the Curtain, by AUled 
Bunn. [Bcutlsy ] 


■hade: the leaves from the shady tract give 
out a more watery liquid when rolled, and 
those from the sunny a more glutinous sub- 
stanoe. When the leaves of either are rolled 
on a sunny day, they omit less of this liquid 
than on a rainy day. The juioe decroasosias 
the season advances. The plants in the sun 
have flowers and fruits much earlier tlian 
those in the shade, and are far more nnmerous; 
they have flowers and seeds in July, and fruit 
in November. Numerous plants are to bo 
seen, that by some aocidont, either cold or 
rain, have lost all their flowers, and commence 
throwing out fresh flower-buds more abun¬ 
dantly than ever. Thus, it is not unfroqueut 
to sec some plants in flower so late as March, 
bearing at once the old and the new seeds, 
flower-buds, and full-blown flowers—all at 
one and the same timo. Tlio rain also greatly 
affects the leaves ; for some sorts of tea can¬ 
not bo made on a rainy day; for instance, 
tlie Powchong and Mingeheuf. Tho leaves 
for these ought to bo collected about 10 a.m., 
ou a sunny morning, when the dew has eva¬ 
porated. Tho Powchong can only be manu¬ 
factured from tho leaves of the first crop; but 
tho Mingehew, although it requires tlie same 
care iu making as tho other, can yet be made 
from any crop, provided it is made on a sunny 
morning. Tho Chinese dislike gathering leaves 
ou a rainy day for any description of tea, and 
never will do so, unless necessity require it. 
Some even pretend to distinguish the teas 
made on a rainy and on a sunny day, much iu 
the same manner os they can distinguirii the 
shady from the sunny teas—by their inferio¬ 
rity. If tho largo leaves for tho black tea 
were collected ou a raiuy day, about seven 
seers, or fourteen iHmiids of green lcavc.% 
would make one soor, or two pounds of tea, 
so the Chiuamou say. Mr. Bruce tried tho 
oxperimeut, and found it to be true.* 


PUBLir LAUNDRY. 

Among tho numerous projects tending to as¬ 
suage tho wants of the poor of tho Metropolis, 
and promoting their cleanliness, is one for 
tho purpose of establishing a Public Laundry, 
to be fitted up vrith vrashiug-tronghs, steam- 
iiig-box,drying-closct,aadotliorconYoniencies, 
to bo open to them, not altogether gratnitonsly, 
but on most moderate payment. It is iilso 
intended to supply by tho backet, on similar 
terms, hot water for domestic purposes, to 
poor applicants. As it is well known, tbo poor 
m London, are, in general, destitute of all 
convenienoios of washing and drying their 
clothes, and the painfbl expense, the discom¬ 
fort, and even risk they are exposed to, in 
providing for their cleanliness, no*ar^ment 
IS deem^ necessary to prove the utility of 
the above scheme ; and it has, therefore, been 
determined to est^liidi (exp^imentally) one 

■ Account of the Mauu&ictuni of Tea. By C. A. 
Bluet, Superiutendaut of Tea Coltuni. Calcutta. 
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near Clara Market. The presumed outlay of 
about IfiO/., and a yearly subscription of about 
100/., will be sniBcient for a single establiah- 
mont of this nature, capable of affording the 
means of weekly washing to upwards of throe 
hiipdred families, add a supply of hot water 
to a still greater number. 

datlieter. 

The Colieeum at Rome .—The stupendous 
fabrics of Rome appeared before us. Above 
all others, the CoUseum seems, in its ponder* 
ous circle, to stamp the city with the signet 
of eternity. "Wliilo the Coliseiun stands,” 
said the venerable Bode, in the eighth century, 
** Romo shall stand; when the Coliseum falls, 
Rome will fall; when Rome falls, the world 
will fall.” This proverb is still remembered 
aud repeated by the populace of Romo,— 
Views tn Rome, with Literary Sketches. 

It is the desire of Government to molt down 
all the brass guns that may bo recovered from 
the Royal George, for tlio purpose of using 
the material for the bronze work of Nelson’s 
Monument in Trafalgar-sqiiare. The foimda- 
tion stone of the column is to bo laid on the 
Ist of August next. 

The load of a camel in Persia is about 
400 lbs. 

On Salutations and Greetings ,—Be more 
carofbl to offer your salutation to those that 
are poor, or who may have been in any way 
distressed, whether in mind, purse, or pros- 
peots, than you are to your more affluent ac¬ 
quaintance ; for, rest assured, that they will 
fool your neglect more acutely than either 
your equals or superiors .—Sandron Hall. 

Cathedral of Iona .—The mins of the cathe¬ 
dral are extremely picturesque; and some 
old richly-carved crosses in front of them, are 
irresistibly tempting to a skotoher.—Deiierip- 
tive Tour through Scotland, by T. H. C. 

A fawn was born at the Jardin des Plantes, 
Paris, on the *2()th ult. 

Captain Mapleton, R. A., has sailed in tho 
schooner Eliza Scott, on his voyage of disco¬ 
very to the Antarctic Sea; her appointments, 
fittings up, and instruments, are upon the 
most scientific principles. 

There are now about one hundred and 
twenty observatories in Continental Europe. 

The New Conservatory at Ohatsworth — 
Some idea may be formed of its magnitude, 
on knowing that it extends over an acre of 
ground; tlmt the centre arch of the roof is 
seventy-six feet high, with a span of seventy 
feet, affording space for tlio stupendous growth 
of the American Aloe. 

The Future .—Gently and smilingly, as a 
child in his cradle floats over the sea, glides 
onward tlie Future through the present storm, 
tni the appointed time comes, and the little 
Moses is picked up in tho bulmshes, and 
grows to be a lawgiver and'a ruler. 


A Clergyman’s Life .—How fill! of beauty, 
how desirable, aud how picturesque, is the lot 
of a clergyman, especially in the country ! 
Religion aud poetry dwell with him, like twin 
sisters; and his thoughts, when they turn 
aside fmm heaven, rest on all that is moat . 
beautiful on earth. 

Lucicu Buonaparte, Prince of Canino, and 
eldest brother of Na^leon, died at Viterbo, 
on the ‘J9th ult., aged (id. 

Mary Queen of Scots .—A love of garden¬ 
ing was one of hes favourite pursuits. She 
had brought from France, a little sycamore- 
plant, the fibrst, according to tradition, which 
had over been seen in Scotland; this slie 
planted in tho gardens of Ilolyrood, and from 
this parent stem arose the beautiful groves 
of sycainoro which, are now met with in 
Scotland. 

M. do la Rive has succeeded in gilding 
metals by elcctro-chonlioal action. 

Government has conferred on Dr. James 
Browne, L. L. D., and Member of tho Faculty 
of Advocates, at Edinburgh, an annuity of 
100/., “ in oousidoration,” it is expressly said, 

“ of his literary attainments.” 

Mesopotamia .—The whole territory seems 
to bo covered with the rnins of cities, aud re¬ 
mains of the most remote antiquity ; pottery, 
scoriiD, bricks, inscriptions, copper, glass, 
cylinders, and mighty mounds, which, in all 
probability, were once tho national temples 
for Sabiuan, or fire-worship, of a rich and 
densely populated region.— Fraser’s Koordis- 
tan. 

Increase of Slave-Traffic .—Since 1807, 
when tho slave trade was proliibited by the 
British Parliament, tho number of slaves an¬ 
nually exported from Africa, has at least 
doubled ! Tho neoe.ssary consequence of ma¬ 
king the trade contraband has been, to place 
it altogether in tho hands of desperate and 
unscrupulous men ; fast-sailing vessels alone 
can bo advantageously employed in it: the 
accommodation of the living cargo is a subor¬ 
dinate consideration. Tho result has been, 
that while tho trafiic has doubled, it has also 
grown more fatal; the mortsdity, couseciuent 
on the voyago, having augmented fifty per 
cent.— Ruxton’s African Slave-trade. 

Tlio African continent has monuments of 
Egyptian civilization, probably 4,000 years 
old. 

It is ascertained that the bee, though it often 
BOttloB on the rose, draws no honey from it. 

An oyster, measuring three feet one inch in 
length, aud twenty-throe and a half inches 
across the widest part, was taken recently at 
Mobile. It was carried from the wharf to the 
purchaser’s house on a dray. So it is said.— 
American Paper. 


l.OKliON: Printed andpublishml byJ. LIMBIRD, 
143, Strand, (near Somerset Souse') ; and sold by alt 
Booksellers and Newsmen—In PARIS, by all the Book- 
tsiiers.—lH PRANUbOBT, CHARLES JmEi,. 
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MARKET TIOITSH, CHURCH, AND 
CASTLE, DUNSTEll. 

DuN'STiiii is an agreeable tuvrii, pleasantly 
situated two miles north-east from Mineliead, 
in the eonnty of Somerset, upon the Bristol 
channel, on tlie margin of a rich and fertile 
vaJo; the adjoining country being beantifnlly 
dirorsified with hill and dale, thro-igh which 
flows a rapid stream, formed by springs rising 
at Uiinkery Hill, which passes on the south 
and o:ist sides of the town ; and after turning 
several mills, runs under a stone bridge of 
throe arches, and falls into thu sea. Thu 
town is small, and of little importance at pre¬ 
sent, tiaving materially suifered from the loss 
of its wool-trade, which formerly aiibrdod em¬ 
ployment to a considerable part of the popu¬ 
lation of this and the snrronuding parishes. 
There are bnt two principal streets, one of 
them has been much improved by tlie remo¬ 
val of some unsightly old shambles which stood 
in the centre. 

The Ancient Market-House, 
Faithfully represente<l in our engraving, as 
sketched last summer, is a place of much re¬ 
sort on tho market day, every Friday. It i.s 
uncertain when tho above veiicrablo relic was 
erected, but it bears evident signs of giTat 
antiquity, and forms'one of tho most iuter- 
osting objects in the town. There is a fair 
also hold here on Whit-Mouday. 

Dunster Church, 

Dedicated to St. George, is a very spacious 
edifice, in the shape of a cathedral, having a 
nave, aisles, and chancel, with a ccmtral tower, 
urnameiitcd with battlements and pinnacles : 
it i.s in the later style of English architecture, 
having been erected by Henry V11., in acknow¬ 
ledgment of the assistance afforded him by 
the men of Dnnstcr, in the battle of Bosworth 
Field, it contains many fine sepulchral mo¬ 
numents, belonging to the families of Mohun 
and Jiiittrell, which are hastening to dt^eay. 
Tho living, formerly a vicarage, is now a jwr- 
petual curacy', in the archdeaconry of Taun¬ 
ton, and diocese of Bath and Wells, rated in 
the king's books at 4/. Bis. 4d.; endowed with 
1,'200/., private bonofiictioa; 8U0/., royal 
bounty, and 1,2001., parliamentary grant; 
and is in tho patronage of J. T. Luttrel, Esq. 

The Castle. 

The town, is called Torre, in Domesday- 
book, and owes its origin to a baronial castle, 
built liore by William do Mohun, a Norman ba¬ 
ron on whom William the Conqueror bestowed 
large estates in this part of the kingdom. The 
castle was held by tho fiirmily of Mohun till 
the reign of Edward 111., and was the scone 
of hostili^es during the civil wars of Stephen 
and John, and in tho contests between the 
houses of York and Lancaster. It sustained 
material damage during tho civil wars in tho 
reign of Charles 1., when being garrisoned by 
that unfortunate prince, it was besieged by 
General Blake, who took it for the parliament. 


and afterwards demolished great part of its 
fortifications. In this castle was confined the 
celebrated Air. I'rynne, author of tho ‘‘His- 
trio-mastix,” for writing which ho had his ears 
t^iit off at two diifercut times, bo.sides being 
severely whipped, and twice exposed in the pil¬ 
lory, by order of tho court of Star ChamW, 
temp. Cliarlcs I. The castle has boon the resi¬ 
dence of the family of Luttrel, since tho time of 
Edward Hi. Tho present structure which is 
comparatively of recent oroction, stands in a 
commanding situation, at the sonthorn ex¬ 
tremity of the principal street, embracing 
delightful views of the Bristol channel, and 
tho Welsh and Gloucestershire hills. 

FISH-MARKET, HASTINGS. 

The town of Hastings is of great antiquity, 
and the principal of tho Uinqno-Furts, having 
attained considerablo importance during the 
iSaxon Heptarchy, and is generally supposed 
to have derived its name from Hastings, a 
noted Danish pirate, contcmpoi'ary with Alfred 
the Great. Of the Castle, which was orocted 
on a high lull to tho west of the presmit town, 
there are still e.xtousivo remains, consisting of 
a considerablo portion of the outer wall, in 
which arc parts of two towers and gateways 
of Norman archiii'tdiire, and the foundation 
of tho keep, surrounded by a broad and deep 
fosse, with vestiges of a draw-bridge, and 
other fortifications, 'llio collegiate church is 
ono hundred and ton foot in length, and ad¬ 
joining it are the remains of the parish church 
of St. Mary-in-the-Castle, tho chapter-house, 
and the ]>reboiidal buildings, foiauing an in¬ 
teresting mass of mins : they have recently 
been enclosed by the Karl of t-'liichester. 

In l:t77, Hastings was burnt by the French, 
who made a descent upon that part of thu 
coast; but it was soon rebuilt. 

The salubrity and mildness of the air, aris¬ 
ing from the sheltered situation of the town, 
by which it is defended from tho north and 
cast winds, render it peculiarly eligible as a 
placo for invalids; and those advantages, eon- 
eurriug with the openness of the coast, and 
the smoothness of its beach, liavo long made 
it a fashhmablo and woll-freqnontod place fur 
sea-bathing. 

The harbour, now called the Stade, formerly 
afforded safe anchorage for ships, bnt has 
fallen into disuse since tho reign of Elizabeth, 
when tho pier was destroyed by a storm; 
since which time the harbour has been incon¬ 
siderable, and will not admit vessels of more 
than one hundred tons* burden. 

The trade of the port is principally in lime, 
which is burnt near tho town; also in corn, 
timber, and coal, which are sent coastwise. 
The market-days are Wednesdayand Saturday, 
the latter for com: the fairs arc on Whit- 
Tuesday, July 2fith and 27th, and November 
23d. The fish-market forms a pleasing, bust¬ 
ling mart, and is always well patronized by 
the visitors of this highly respectable and 
rising town. 
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STANZAS TO CLYDESDALE. 

ny JAUKS WLSow. 

Vai.c of Clullia I how 1 love thcc 
Exiled wand'rer thoui;li I be; 

Other vnlos may rank ahuve thee; 

It lit tfaou'rt iH’crtesH still lo nu>. 

Scene of years—my first and (iiirest!— 
Hoyhuod's biiKlitiind h.ippy liumc: 

Tliou'lt to me be ever dearest, 

Thongli tlirongh sunnier lands 1 rwiin. 

Years have fluil, since hy thy river, 
f, in lonely musing, Btray\l; 

Yet, wliere'nr I wauderM, never 
Did'bt thou frqm my mcro'ry fado 

Tlioiieh ’mid bowers of veriml Is^auty— 
I,nirriiitlis fair, of glide and grove;— 

Still my heart’s cnngeiiial iliit}. 

Woe to turn to tliee it's love. 

Doniiteons stream 1 the ehild of nature, 
lliNimiug but thy liaiiks along. 

Owns tlie iiow’r whieh, like n meteor. 
Thrills his soul with fiitnrc song: 

For though gulden luri's maych.irm liiin. 
From the haunts of linpiiy doys,— 

Siill thy iiilhienco will w.irm him. 

With its ei er-thrilliiig rays. 


FKIENDBIIIP. 

WiifMT swift I ieissitiidra of life 
'I'iiM siek'niiig s|iiijt m‘x. 

When grief and joy in rapiil strife 
The weary niiiul perplex. 

When heartless fidlv. einptt niirlh. 

Their Intuefiil infliieiiee hleiiii. 

The ln.ithiiig soul eaii fiiiil on earth 
No refuge hut it friend. 

When iiileies’ed sl.ives surruiiiid,— 

A iiieieeiiaiy erouil,— 

When fliiK’ieis’ siihtle. tales resoiiiiil 
FiiiIi'Smuok f.ilse I ho’ lin'd; 

Alone—.iniiil the (lekle swarms 
Tiiat all oiir steps iittenil. 

How one iiiihniiglit companion ehainis. 

One pure and faithful hieud. 

Nor hought, nor sold foi sordiil pelf— 

Kuch, Fuiluiio, he lliy iHatii,- 
His I'rioud e'eu tiiluud its liimself. 

His fortunes as his own— 

Tliy golden gifts may tlieii dep.irt 
If tins tho'i deign’st to seinl. 

Tile sweetest solace of tlie lieait, 

A trui! and faitliful frioiid 

E. M. 


S O N (i. 

THE BRIGHT STAR OF HOl’ll. 

Pvelri/ anti Uuitic bif fP. i7ar<fyi>f»n. 

The bright .star of ho|M> shiuos iiliuve ns, 

Aud so gently iU lustre im)mrts, 

Liko ihit smile of the dear friends wlio lote it», 
it soothes tile uislri'ss of our lieiirla. 

Let us think on tlie joys of to-morrow, 

Aud luiuish the ear's of lo-ihiy ■ 

The bright star of liope disyiels sortowr. 

And clioscs life’s durfc storms away. 

Bemember, whnn thou art des|)oiidiug, 

. And yielding to grief and d«<s|Hiir, 

There arc iieiiits that to thine an* responding. 
And Imsoms thv sorrows would share. 

Oh! never, in soihiess, tlu-ii, hiiignish. 

Nor mourn o’er tlir cares of the day; 

The bright star of hope lieals nil iingiiisli, 

And cluiMH life's lutrk storms uw.iy. 


When the sun of onr joy shines no longer. 

And night's frowning clouds o’or us roll, 

Tiinii tlin nuHtn-buauis of metn’ry grow stronger. 
Till the day-star of Hope lights tlie soul. 

Let our heiiris, then, in iirayer bold communion. 
While liiilluw'd with Kiiilh’s cheering niy: 
Tim liriglit Star of Hope seals the union, 

Aud cliuBcs lUe’s dai« storms away. 


CALirH OMAR. 

J wAi-Kkit out ono dark oveiiiug, (saya Ben 
Abbaa) with the inteutioii of visiting Omar 
Ben Alkhattah, the Emir of the Faithful. T 
had not proceeded far, wlicn a Bedouin Arab 
came up to me, and pulling me hy tho sleeve, 
said, “ Abbaa, come with mcl” J tiiniod to 
look upon tho Bcduuiu Arab, but what was 
my Hiirprise, wbcit 1 recogiiiml the Emir of 
tlie J''uithfnl, thus alune, on foot, and in dia- 
guise. llaviug saluted him w*ith rosi>oct, 1 
iiiiluircd where he was going, and what was 
Iiis intention. “ I am going,” he rejilicd, “ to 
visit, llii.s cold and dark night, the diffbrent 
tribes of Arabs.” Wo proceeded towards the 
tents, whieh were spread out upon tho desert. 
After hebad examined them with the utmost at¬ 
tention, and just as wo wore preparing to return 
homeward, we dihcovcrod a tent, in which wa.-^ 
an oM woman, surrounded by a number of 
eliildren who wore crying bitterly. Beside 
till) woman were tliree .stones, surmounted by 
a kettle, under whieh a few chips of wood were 
burning. *' Bo patient, my children,” said the 
woman, “ in a few niimites your repast will 
be iraiiy.” We stepped to observe this scene, 
and tlie eyes ef Omar wore rivetted upon tho 
old woman tuid the diiblren. At length, tired 
of remaining, I said, “ Emir of llio Faithful, 
why do we tarry here?” “ I swear,” replied 
lie, ‘•'not to return home, until 1 seo tins old 
woman distribute food to the children.” We 
necordingly remained on the spot some time 
longer; the old woman still addressing the 
same langnagn to the children, and they con¬ 
tinuing to weep and sub without intermission. 
“ Abbas,” .said t)mar, “ let ns enter the tent, 
and ijiiestiuii this woman.” We entered and 
sainted her. “ Good mother,” said Omar, 
with a gentle and smiling air, ** what ails 
thc.so children? why do they thus sob and com- 
plaiti?” “ Alas!” replied tho old woman, 
“ because they are hungry.” “ And why,” 
said Omar, “ du you not give thorn sente of 
the food which is in that kettle?” ** There is 
nutliing there,” replied tho old woman; “ it is 
merely a dovico by which 1 hope to divert 
them, until they are tired of crying, and fall 
to sleep; for T have not a morsel in tho world 
to give thorn.” When the old woman had 
littered these words, Omar advanced towards 
the bottle, and saw a immbor of flints in tlie 
boiling water. “ Wluit,” said Omar, ** wore 
these flints put in tlie kottlo for!” “ 1 told 
them,” replied the woman, that I was prepar¬ 
ing feed; and when they saw tho water boil 
up between tho stones, they believed wliat 1 
said. Thus 1 am compollod to deceive them, 

K 2 
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nntil sloop ovorpower their souses; for 1 can 
give tliom notliiug to satisfy thoir hunger.” 
“By what moans,” iiiquirodOmar, “haveyou 
Doen reduced to this state of misery ?” “Alas!” 
she replied, “ I am an unhappy forsaken wo¬ 
man; 1 have neither father, mother, nor any 
relation.” “ Why,” interrupted Omar, “ do 
you nut make known your situation to the 
Emir of the Faithful, Omar Ben Alkhattahl 
He would nut hesitate to grant yon relmffrum 
hia own treasury.” “ May the wrath of hea¬ 
ven alight upon Omar,” exclaimed the woman, 
“ may his standards bo levelled to the dust! 
How cruelly he treats mo!” At the^ worils, 
Omar trembled, and seemed to bo seised with 
mortal fear. “ With what act of cruelty,” 
said ho, “ do you rcprojich Omar!” “ I call 
the Almigiity to witness,” rtipliod the woman, 
“ that his cruelty i.s horrible. Has not heaven 
ordained tltai Emirs, the pastors of the people, 
should minutely inquire into the situation of 
all thoir subjects? When they find wretches 
like mo, reduced to misery, awl burdened with 
cliildrou, without succour, and without hope, 
ought they not to obey the mandate of heaven, 
by relieving the wants of misfortune!” “ But 
how,” said Omar, “ can tho Emir of the 
Faithful know your poverty, and the number 
of children yon have to inaiulain? you should 
present yourself before him, and intbrm him 
of your miserable lot.” “ No,” replied the 
woman, “ it is more the duty of Omar to in¬ 
quire into the di.strcssos of his subjec-ts, than 
it is mine to provide for the maintenance of 
myself and my children. Poverty is more 
timid than power. And besides, tho needy 
sometimes feel a kind of shame, which pre¬ 
vents them from eximsing their extreme mi¬ 
sery. But the just and compaasiouate sove¬ 
reign shows more attachment to tho ]>oor than 
to the rich. Such is the law of God, whosoever 
transgresses it is unjust.” Tho woman had 
no soonor pronounced these last words, than 
Omar prostrated himself in prayer before the 
Almighty. When he arose, ho said to the 
woman, “ Indeed, good mother, you arc in the 
right; but continue to deceive your children 
for a short time, and 1 will bring something to 
satirfy thoir craving.” We quitted the tent, 
covered with tho shades of night. Tho dogs 
thronged from every side, barking at ns, and 
it was with great difficulty 1 succeedod in 
driving them away. At length we arrived at 
the magazine of provisions. Omar himself 
opened the door. We entered; he looked 
around him, and approached a sack, contain¬ 
ing about 150 pounds of flour. “Abbas,*' 
said he, “ place this sack of flour upon my 
back, and take thou this jar filled with butter.” 
I placed the sack upon his shoulders, and took 
up the jaf to which he pointed. We quitted 
the magazine, ho closed the door, and wo pro¬ 
ceeded back to the desert. But we had 
scarcely completed one half of our journey, 
when he felt fatigued by the weight of ms 
burden; the flour dropped upon his eyes, upon 
his beard, and his whole countenance was soon 


covorod with it. “ In tho name of my father, 
in tho name of my mother, O Prince of thu 
Faithful!” 1 exclaimed, “ suffer me, I entreat 
you, to bear the burden in my turn.” “ No, 
you shall not,” ho replied, “ I could bear 
mountains of brass more easily than tho least 
injustice. How then could I endure to see 
tho old woman deceive her childreu with 
flints! Come, let us advance more speedily, 
that wo may arrive before tlie children cry 
themselves to sleep.” Wo continued our 
journey; Omar was ready to sink beneath his 
burden. Having arrived at tho old wo¬ 
man’s tout, ho laid down the sack of flour, 
and 1 placed beside it tho jar filled with 
butter. Omar, instead of resting after 
his fatigue, throw away the flints and 
water, and put a piece of butter into tho 
pot; then perceiving that tho fire was almost 
out, ho asked tho woman if sho had any wood. 
The woman having informed him whore there 
was some, he rose, gathered together a few 
sticks, and phu;ed them on the fire; then set¬ 
ting the kettle on its trevet, he knelt down on 
the ground, and blew tho tire with his mouth. 
His thick beard, which swept the dust, was 
sometimes concealed amidst torrents of smoke, 
and he never quitted his humble ]>ositifln until 
the fire blazed again. The butter bring 
melted, Omar stirred it round with a stiik 
which ho held in one hand, whilst with tho 
other, ho threw some flour into tho {lOt. Tho 
children, who thronged round liini, still con¬ 
tinued to WOO]) and complain. Omar then 
asked tho old woman for a spoon, took one 
of the children on his knee, and placing the 
others near him, divided among them tho food 
which ho had proparod. Tho children being 
tlms satisfied, joyfully arose, and having spont 
a short time in play, fell asleep. After which, 
Omar turned towards thu old woman, and 
said, “Will yon, good woman, sell to mo your 
right of complaining of Omar’s injustice'! I 
offer yon one hundred dinars.” llio old wo¬ 
man being willing to accept bis offer, Omar 
desired her to give him her consent in writing. 
“ Alas!” replied the woman, “ 1 cannot write 
well enough.” “ That is of no consequence,” 
said Omar, “ I will write for you.” Tho old 
woman having given her consent, I went in 
search of witnossos, and to procure tho hun¬ 
dred dinars. On my return, Omar wroto 
down the following contract:— 

“In tho name of tho most cloment and 
merciful God! May heaven showor down 
blessings on Mahommod and his holy race. 

“ The agroomont made by-, the daughter 

—in the presence of two witnessos. Sho hath 
pardoned Omar Ben Alkhattab for tho injus¬ 
tice of whiclt he was guilty in neglecting to 
enquire into her situation, and relievo her 
misfortunes, which is the duty of every riiop- 
herd towards the flock entrusted to his care. 
Omar hath given her in return, the sum of one 
hundred dinars, so that she hath no longer any 
demand upon him; she hath, fhorefore, of her 
own accord, agreed to the present contract.” 
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The contract being written, Omar folded it 
Ui>, and put it into his bosom, ilo then arose, 
sainted the old woman, and withdrew. ** Ab¬ 
bas,” said he, as wo departed from the tent, 

when i saw that old woman deceiving hor 
children with iUnts, 1 fancied that a huge 
mountain had fallen upon mo, and that I was 
crushed beneath its weight. Kei7.ed with ter¬ 
ror, I hastened to do that which thou hast wit¬ 
nessed, when 1 gradually felt the weight of 
the mountain diminish, and 1 again breathed 
at liberty.” 

Omar, on his return home, called his chil¬ 
dren together, and addressed them in the fol¬ 
lowing words :—My children, take this wri¬ 
ting, and preserve it carefully; and when 
heaven shall be pleased to close my eyes from 
tlio light of day, do not forget to deposit it in 
my colUu.” Alter which, Umar sent for the 
old woman and her children, to whom ho as¬ 
signed a i>onsion from his treasury. W. U. C. 


BOOK ILLUMlNATOllS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 

Tiik material fabrication of a book was, be¬ 
fore the invention of printing, the work of 
many hands. One person was employed as 
the amanuensis, to transcribe, leaving the capi¬ 
tals and the spaces fur future ornament, blank. 
Another was the corrector, who revised the 
manuscript and added the punctuation. 'J'he 
third was the illuminator of the capital letters 
and ornaments. A fourth executed the figures. 
Originally, however, these were all the {ler- 
furmanco of one, and the same person. Of 
the many painters who worked in this depart¬ 
ment, tlio names of a few, only, are known ; 
though, after the time of Dante, who cele¬ 
brates Odorigi da Gubbio, and Franco Ho- 
loguesc, the art had arrived at great perfec¬ 
tion. The most celebrated miniaturists were 
Simon Memmi, who painted Fetrareb’s Lani’a; 
D. Silvostro, a Camaldolito monk, who illumi¬ 
nated tlio choral books of the Convent Degli 
Angeli, in Florence ; Attavante Fiorentino, 
who illuminated the famous 8ilius Italicus, 
for some time in the church of St. John and 
St. Paul, at Venice. But tho most famous of 
all, w'as a Fleming, D. Julius Clovimt, a disci¬ 
ple of JUphael, who, iii tho minutest figures, 
preserved all the beauty of that school. C.lo- 
vius was himself at the head of a school, and 
amongst hi» most distinguished scholars, was 
Dartol. Torre, in the sixteenth century, Gi- 
ambatista Castello, a Gkmoeso, worked with 
great excellence upon tho books of the Escu- 
rial. G ian Paolo Corva, a Bolognese, flou rishod 
about the same time, and was inimitable for 
his birds. Giambatista delighted to paint 
insects, flies, ants, spiders, and butterflies, and 
was in tho service of Philip 11. Stophanoschi 
copied, in miniature, some works of Andrea 
del Sarto, llaphacl, Titian, and Correggio. Be¬ 
sides these,-was Sigismoudo Laito, who drew 
upon precious stones —Political J£eonomy of 
tlM Middle Ages, by the Cavaliere Luigi 
Cihrario. 


A DAY’S FISHING. 

Last Sunday M. Coqnclet rose with the sun 
The day promised to be magnificent, and M. 
Coquclot, fastened all tho week to tho bureau 
of a minister, in a certain sub-capacity, at 
two hundred a year, felicitated himself much 
on the opportunity of passing twelve hours, 
far from the grandeurs and commotion of pub¬ 
lic business. He lied his cravat negligently, 
seized his fish-tackle and baits, and forthwith 
sped fur the river, holding in his hand, the fra¬ 
gile reed of the angler. 

Afior lialf-an-liour's walk, he arrivud in 
that distant latitude, situated between the 
Pont-Hoyal and tho Pout des luvalides. He 
boldly descended to tlie bank, humming tho 
well-known air 

" iteliolill how hiigiilly liioiks t1i<‘ nioiiiiiii:," 8cc 

Two anglers had already assembled there; 
M. Cu<juelct, with policy, placed himself below 
them, and without waiting any longer, plunged 
into the bosom of tho waves, his porfidions fish¬ 
hook. 

Seven A. M, struck at this moment by a 
neighbouring clock, a circnnistunce which au¬ 
thorises us to divi<le this magnificent epopee, 
of which M. (lo(p]e1et is Die horn, into several 
parts, each of which will corrosjmnd to an 
hour of the day. 

fi o’clock.—M. ('o<piclet has cast his lino 
into the water a long lime, and has taken no- 
ifaing but air. Hu presently poreeive.s, that, 
in hi.s piccipitatioii, ho had fixed his w(»rni- 
bait in such a manner, that the said worm 
w}i,s detached, and was tiavigating its way, at 
that tim<!, tow’ard.s the ocean, where it would 
he very likely to follow the funeral convoy to 
St. Helena. 

o’clock.—M. Coquelet continued not even 
to hook the gudgeons; he drew up his lino to 
assure himself that tho bait occupiml it.s natu¬ 
ral place- Tc-as.siu‘ed, ho threw his line again 
into the water, and took— hope, 

10 o’clock.—A barbel was t>n tho point of 
being seduced by Al. (\)quelct, when a raft 
loadod with wood came to create discord be¬ 
tween tliu m.an and tho fish. M. Goquolct, 
who drew up his line to lot the raft pass, 
threw it bsick into tho Seine, and took— a 
position less-exposed. 

11 o’clock.—M. Coquclot, waiting the re¬ 
turn of tho barbel, breakfasted : then he took 
—a moment’s rest. 

Mid-day.—Behold tho moat beautiful mo¬ 
ment of the whole day—the heat is stifliug ! 
M. Coqnelot continued to hold his line in the 
water, and he caught— a sunstroke on his 
nose. 

1 o’clock.—Sound ! horns and bag-pipes. 
This time M. Coqudet felt Ins line dig deeper. 
He drew it up, and found that he had taken 
—a number of the Revue ties deux mondes, 
which a reader to lighten himself, had thrown 
into tho water. 

p o’clock.—M. Coquclot now applied him- 
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■elf to fljliiiig iu a hcniitifsil style, and to take 
— patience. 

3 o'clock.—M. Coqnclet, i«ith his line per¬ 
petually in tho water, ninks under the boat of 
the suu, and catches —/Air#/. 

4 o'clock.—Tho rofloctioiiB of M. Coqnclet, 
assumed at every instant, a more sombre hue, 
while Ills nose, reddened by tho suu-stroke, 
assumed, on the contrary, a more lively hue. 
As fur himself, ho took nothing at all. 

5 o’clock.—One of the neighbouring anglers 
of M. Coqnclet, caught a little fish. As fur 
M. Coquelet he slept, with his line iu his hand, 
and took a gudgeon— in, a dream. 

fi o’clock.—M. Coquelet acceded, at length, 
to the cry of his stomach, which called for its 
customary nourislimeut. lie throw, for a la.st 
time, his lino into the w'uter, then took —the 
road to his house. 

Here finishes our tale : fur we have no in- 
toution to follow Al. Coquelet into his domes¬ 
tic life. On every .*is]ior bo pity ! 

M. Coquelet wili recuminonco tho same 
pastime next Sunday. The result will bo 
identically the same; and if nut a suii-struke, 
ho will next time catch a fluxion. Hut plea- 
Buro consists iu variety.— Translated from the 
Charivari. 


CHARACTER 01' WASHINGTON ; 

FROM TUF. FIWNCII OF M. Ul'IZOT. 

Wastiinoton w.'is a planter, a man of family 
and of taste, devoted to tliosc interests, habits, 
and pursuits of agricultural life which cunsli- 
tnted the jirincipal vigour of American society. 
Fifty years later JeU'ursou said, in order to 
justify his reliance on the entirely democratic 
organizatiun of American society, “ Our con¬ 
fident expectations cannot deceive ns as lung 
as wo remain ^irtuous; and virtuous wu sliail 
remain, as long as agricnlturc is our chief con¬ 
cern.” From tho ago of twenty, Washington 
considerad agriculture as his chief business, 
and thus his life was spOut iu the closest sym¬ 
pathy with tho prevailing propensities and the 
good stirndy habits of his country. Journeys, 
field sports, tho exploring of remote hnntiug- 
grounds, and intercourse, whether friendly or 
hostile, with tho Indians of tho border, were 
the pleasures of his youth. Ho was of that 
active and enterprising disposition which takes 
delight iu the perils and atlveutures to which 
man is oximscd iu tho vast wilds of an unex¬ 
plored country; ho was endowed with that 
strength of limb, that perseverance and pro- 
soiicc of mini, which makes a man triniiiiili 
over such obstacles. Indeed, tlio conlidciico 
lie felt in those faculties at the outset of life 
was somewhat presumptuous. ** For my own 
part,” said ho to Goveruor Diiiwiddi, 1 cau 
answer that 1 have a constitution hardy unough 
to encounter and undergo the most severe 
trials, and 1 flatter myself resolution to face 
what any man dares, as slmll bo proved when 
it comes to the test.” 

To such a character, war was, of course, more 


congenial than flcld-sperts or travel. At the 
first opportunity w'hioli occurred, ho marched 
to the field with a dogi'oo of ardour, which, in 
jiho earlier years of life, is not always attended 
with equal aptitude and taste for the servioc. 
Ill 1754, George 11. was listening to a des¬ 
patch which tho governor of Virginia had for¬ 
warded to Loudon, and iu which young Major 
Washington ouncindod a narrative of his first 
skirmish by those words :—** 1 heard the bul¬ 
lets whistle, ami, believe mo, there is some¬ 
thing charming iu tho juuud.” On hearing 
this, tho king said :—^ Ho would not say so, if 
ho had been used tu hear many.” Washing- 
tea was of the king’s opinion; for, when tho 
major of tho Virginian militia was becomu 
Commandor-iu-Cbiof of tbu army of tho United 
Statos, he replied to some one who asked him 
wlicthor he iiad ever made use of that expres¬ 
sion,—“ If 1 said it, it was when I was 
young.” 

But his youthful ardour was at the same 
time serious and serene, and it boro tho autho¬ 
rity of maturer years. From tho first, what 
ho loved in war, fur above the heat of battle, 
was tho great cfl'urt of iutclliHst and will, 
armed with power to achieve some grand de¬ 
sign—tho mighty mixture uf huuuu agency 
and of foi-tuno, which seizes and transports tho 
highest as weU as the humblest minds. Boni 
in the highest uf colonial society, brought up 
at a public school amongst his fijllow-country- 
inen, he naturally took hisi>laceat their head, 
fur ho was at unco their equal ami tlieir supe¬ 
rior, formed to the same habits, skilled in tho 
same exei'ciscs, a stranger like them to ;ill 
elegant aceomidislimcuts, and all prctcusious 
to learning, claiming notliiiig fur himself, and 
disidayiiig exclusively for the public service 
that a.seeudaiiey wbieh a peiietrutiiig aud sen¬ 
sible mind, a calm and energetic character, 
vvill always secure when they are joined to 
disiiitercBtcdiiess. 

1 n 1754, he had but just entered into society, 
aud adopted the prufcssiuii of arms; at two- 
aud-tweuty ho held tho cummissiun of an offi¬ 
cer conimamliiigtbe militia, ami coiTcspoudiug 
with the representative of the King of En^j;- 
land, equally unembarra.sscd by cither posi¬ 
tion. imviug his comrades, respectful tu tho 
king ami governor, neither love nor respect 
eould impair tho iudcpondouco of his judgment 
and of his conduct, lie knew, he saw with 
admirable readiness for action aud fur cum- 
luaiid, by what moans and iqion what condi¬ 
tions the service of tho king and of tho coun¬ 
try would bo carried on with success. Those 
conditions, those means, ho exacted and ho 
iiiipuscd—on tho soldiers, if they related to 
disciiiliiic, aucnrucy, and activity of tho sor- 
vice- on tho go vomer with respect to tho pay¬ 
ment of the troops, tlio commissariat, or tho 
appointment of officers. In all positions, whe¬ 
ther his language rise to tho superior tu whom 
he renders an accuunt, or descend to the sub¬ 
ordinates wlio ore under his orders, it is ever 
equally dear, practical, aud decided- equally 
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Btamped with that authority which truth and 
neoossity oonfor upon the man who spoaks in 
their name. 'J'lienceforward Wasliingtou was 
tliat eminent Amorican, that faitiiful and fore- 
most representative of his country, who was 
best able to understand and to serve her, whe¬ 
ther by treaty or by the sword, whether by de¬ 
fending or by governing her. 

Nor have those qualities boon shown by the 
event alone; they wore anticipated by his con¬ 
temporaries. " Vour good health and fortune 
are the toast at every table,” wrote Colonel 
Fairfhx, his first patron, to him, in 17.S6. In 
17.S9, when ho was elwted for the first time to 
the House of Burgesses of Virginia, on taking 
his seat, Mr. llobiuson, the speaker, expressed 
to him, with much warmth of colouring and 
strength of expression, the gratitude of that 
assembly fur the sorviucs he had rendered his 
country. Washington rose to thank him fur 
the compliment, but, such was his confusion 
that ho was unable to nttcr a word; ho 
blushed, stammered, and trembled fur a so- 
cond; the speaker relieved him by a stroke of 
address. " Sit down, Mr. Washington,” said 
he, “ your modesty equals your Viilonr, and 
that surpasses tho power of any langiiagu I 
possess.” 

Again, in 1774, on tho ore of the great con¬ 
test, Patrick Ihniry, onu of the most ardent 
ropublicatiH in America, on returning homo 
from that first congress which had been formed 
to prepare for tho event, and uimn being asked 
who was tho first man in congress, replied,— 
If you speak of olo<iuenrc, Mr. Itutledge, of 
South Carolina, is by far tho greatost orator; 
but if you speak of solid information and sound 
judgment, Colonel Washington is unquestion¬ 
ably tho greatest man on the floor.” 

Yet, even without roforciicc to eloquence, 
Wjishington had none of those brilliant and 
extraordinary qualities which strike at once 
upon the human imagination. Ho was not 
one of those ardent spirits eager to explodo, 
driven onwards by the energy of their thoughts 
or of their passions, and scattering about them 
tho exuberance of thoir own natures, before 
cither opportunity or necessity has called 
forth,tho exercise of their powers. Unac¬ 
quainted with aught of inward agiiatioii, un- 
tormontud by tho promptings of splondid am¬ 
bition, Washington anticipated none of the oc¬ 
currences of his life, and aspired not to win 
the admiration of mankind. His firm iittcl- 
luct and his high heart were profoundly modest 
and calm. Capable of rising to tho level of 
the highest greatness, ho could, without a 
pang, have remained ignorant of his own pow¬ 
ers, and ho would have found in the cultivation 
of Us estate enough to satisfy those vast facul¬ 
ties which wore equal to tho command of 
armies and tho foundation of a government. 
But when tho opportuulty occurred, when tho 
need was, without au elfort on his part, and 
without surprise on that of othci's, or rather, 
as has just been shown, in conformity with 
their expectations, tho wise planter shone fortli 


a great man. He had, to a very high degree, 
the two qualities which in active life fit men 
for groat achievements. He trusted firmly in 
his own thoughts, and dared resolutely to act 
upon them, without fear and responsibility. 

Weakness of conduct is but tho consequence 
of weakness of conviction, for the strongest of 
all tho springs of human action is human be¬ 
lief. No sooner was the contest begun, than 
Washington was convinced that the caiiso of 
his country was that of justice, and that to so 
just a cause, in a country already so groat, suc¬ 
cess could not bo wanting. To win tho indo- 
]iendcuce of tlie United States by arms, nino 
years wore required; to establish the govern¬ 
ment by his policy, ten more. Obstacles, re¬ 
verses, animosities, treachery, mistakes, public 
apathy, and private annoyances, beset, as they 
must over do, tho steps of Washington during 
this long career. Not for one moment were 
his faith and hope shaken. At the worst, 
when ho had to struggle against his own me¬ 
lancholy, ho said:—I cannot but hope and 
believe tliat tho good senso of tho people will 
ultimately get tho better of their prejudices. 
Everything, my dear Trumbull, will come 
right at last, as wo have often prophesied. My 
only fear is, that wo sliall lose a little reputa¬ 
tion first.” Again, to Lafayette iu 17Wtt:—I 
do not believe that Providence lias done so 
much for nothing. It lias always boon my 
creed that wc should not bo left as a moiin- 
incut to prove that mankind, under tho most 
favourable circum.stauccs for civil liberty and 
happiness, are unequal to tho task of govern¬ 
ing themselves, aud therefore made for a mas¬ 
ter.” And in another letter—“ No country 
upon earth ever had it more in its power than 
United America to establish good order aud 
government, and to render tho nation haiipy 
at home and respectable abroad. Wondronriy 
strange, then, and much to be regretted indeed 
would it be, were wo to neglect tho means and 
depart from tho road wliich Pruvidonco has 
pointed out to us so plainly. 1 cannot believe 
that it will ever como to pass. Tho groat 
Governor of tho Uiuvcrso has led us too long 
aud too far on the road to Itappiness and glory 
to forsake us in tho midst of it. By folly and 
improper conduct, proceeding from a variety 
of causes, we may now and then get bewil¬ 
dered; but I hope and trust that there is good 
sense and virtue enough left to recover tho 
right path before wo shail be entirely lost.” 

And at a later period, when his presidency 
was assailed by embarrassmeut and dangers 
more formidable than war, proceeding from 
France—from that very comitry which, daring 
tho war, had so well supported him—when tho 
convulsions of Europe were superadded to the 
coucorns of America, and startled his mind, 
ho still trusted, ho still bclioved:— 

" If it can bo happiness to live* in an ago 
productive of gi-oat aud iutcreirtiiig ovouts, wo 
of the present age aro very highly favoured. 
The rapidity of national revolutions appears 
no loss striking than their maguitiide. In 
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wbat tliey will terminate, is known only to the 
grent Ruler of Events; and, confiding in his 
wisdom and goodness, wo may safely trust the 
iseuo to Him, without perplexing ourselves to 
seek for that which is beyond human ken: 
only taking care to perform the parts assigned 
to us, in a way that reason and our own con¬ 
sciences approve.” 


CURIOUS ANCIENT MODES OF 
CONVEYING ESTATES. 

0 UNTON, in his History of Peterborough, re¬ 
cords that AdilreduH, or Ethelred, King of 
Mercia, *at the time of a donation by him to 
the Abbey of Peterborough, in the seventh 
contnry, placed a glebe, or clod of earth, upon 
a copy of the Gospels:—Trcduriccns, one of 
his nobles, is stated to have doue the same, at 
the time of anot'ier gift to the coll of Brodon. 

Ingulphns says— “ At first, many estates 
were conveyed by bare word, without any 
writing or charter, but merely by the sword, 
helmet, horn, or cup of the possessor. Many 
tenements were transferred by a spur, a horse- 
comb, a bow, or oven an arrow. This was at 
the beginning of tho Norman reign. In later 
years tho custom has been changed. 

William tho Contincmr bestowed the forest 
of Ely on the cathedral of Bayeux, upon the day 
of the dedication of that church, and is stated, 
as a token of seisin, to have placed and left 
Upon tho altar, the Hglmkt that he then wore, 
surmounted by a Ciiown of Goi.n: and tho 
same monarch, on giving the lordship of Broke 
to St. Edmuiid’s-bury Prior, in Suffolk, first 
supplicated the protection and favour of its 
patron saint, by falling prostrate before, and 
placing upon his altar, a small kmfr 
wrapped up, in the presence of many of his 
chief nobility. 

William Rufus, in like manner, in the year 
109G, gave tho Abbey of Tavistock seisin of 
the land or manor of Wluriuton, by dolivory 
of his knife; which knife was laid up in a 
shrine at that Abbey, and had inscribed on 
its haft, words signifying that donation. 

Many donors, desirous of making their con¬ 
veyances as firm as possible, when written 
charters came into more general use, united 
tho ancient and simple form with them. Hence 
wo find, occasionally, that such articles as 
ingulphns mentions, were sometimes attached 
to deeds, like seals. In tho archives of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, a deed is still 
presorvod, to which a knife is appendant. 

This form of confirming a grant, by tho 
donor laying his knife upon the altar, was 
common near the timo of the Norman Con¬ 
quest. In the reign of Stephen, one Guido 
Malfet aiul wife arc mentioned to have come 
into tho chapter-house of Burg, and to have 
thc^e rostored to Gop and St. Peter, and the 
monks of that church, certain tithes, which 
tliey had kept wrongfuUy from it. And, after 
the said Guido had done this in the chaptor- 


honso, he wont to tho altar of St. Peter, and 
there finally granted and confirmed what ha 
had done in the chapter-house, by plMing hia 
knife upon the altar. And when William da 
Merley, in 1129, gave the vill of Morewio to 
tho Monks of Durham, we are told that ha 
confirmed his donation before a large body of 
witnesses, by placing his knife on the tomb of 
St. Cuthlmrt. 

Other instances of this ceremony with the 
knife, may be found scattered up aw down in 
Dugdalo’s Monasticon, in Madox’s Formu- 
lare A nglicanum, and in our ancient Clmrtn- 
larios; aud a certain trarellor, who visited 
Notro Damo, in 176.5, mentions his being 
shown there a small pointed knifb, with an 
ivory handle, above seven hundred yeara old, 
on the handle of w'hich was an inscription, 
signifying that the Cliapter held bv virtue of 
this knife, the parvis, or square, wnicb is be¬ 
fore the great front of the cathedral, in the 
same manner as tho chnrch of York, was en¬ 
dowed with a considerable portion of land by 
Wlphns, who gave his drinking bom of ivoiy 
witii it, and by virtue of which, the Chapter 
hold tho same, tho cup being to this day, in 
their pos3eH,sien. 

Uugdale, in his History of St. PauVo 
Cathedral, instances a grant made to tho 
canons of that church, in the twelfth century, 
of certain premises in tho adjoining parish of 
St. Beno’t, tho possossion of which was given 
by tho donor to thorn with his UoLn Ring, 
whcroiii a ruby was set; appointing that the 
same gold ring, together with his seal, should 
bo for over affixed to the charter, whereby ho 
so disposed them; and in a charter to Bel- 
voir Priory, in Leicestershire, of tho church 
of Plnngard, possession of it is said to be 
given by tho dolivory of a Walking Staff. 
William do Albini, in a similar manner, on 
his foundation of the priory of Wymondbam, 
in Norfolk, gave the whole town of Hapes- 
bnrgh to that establishment, by delivering a 
Ckoss of Silver. 

A singular instance of the same sort of gift, 
occurs in the annals of Dunstable, whore wo 
have a copy of an inscription on the ivory 
HANDLE OF A WHIP, found ill tho rnins of St. 
Alban’s Abboy, which appears to have been 
the testimony of a gift of four mares to the 
monks, by ono Gilbert do Novo Castollo. 

Tho practice of offering land by a copy of 
tho Gospels, is one of which sover^ instances 
occur in history, and is twico mentioned in 
Doomsday Hook. One instanoe of this mode 
of investiture, is to bo found in the Register 
of Spalding Priory, as late as tho year 1284; 
tho donor, it is said, "placed upon the altar 
of the Blessed Mary, a copy of the Evange¬ 
lists, in confirmation of his said gift.*' 

Giinton, in his History of Peterborough, 
just mentioned, notices another mode of in¬ 
vestiture, by the hbancb of a tree: a prac¬ 
tice by no means uncommon in former times 
on the Continent. Robert do Torpcll, he says, 
" in tho next week after his return from Rome, 
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being rerj weak, eame to the hospital of the 
infirm at fiurob, to the chapel of St. Leonard, 
and thoro, before many witnoBRos, gave him- 
eelf, body and soul, to Gon and St. Peter, and 
the Church of Parch, with all his lands ia 
Codestoek and Glapotop, and in confirmation 
of his gift, placed upon tlie altar, the green 
Branch ok a Tree.” 

The most extraordinary mode of inresti- 
ture, perhaps, after all, was that by which 
William, Earl of Warren, gave and confirmed 
to the chnrch of St. Faucros, at Lowes, in 
the twenty-fourth year of Henry III., certain 
land, rent, and tithe, of all which ho gave 
seisin " by the hair ok the heap of himself 
and his brother Ralph.” The hair of the par¬ 
ties was cut ofi' by the Bishop of Winehostor, 
before the high altar. 

Such appears to have been the modes of 
giving livery of seisin, or possession, in the 
seventh, and from about the middle of tho 
eleventh to tho close of the thirteenth century. 

The era of a new acquisition, to use the 
words of Blackstouo, was thus perpetuated, 
at a time wliou tho art of writing was very 
little known : “ and, therefore, the cvidciico 
of property was reposed in tho memory of tho 
neighbourhood ; who, in ease of a disputed 
title, wore afterwards called upon to decide 
the difioronce, not only according to external 
proofs, adduced by the parties litigant, but 
also by the internal testimony of their own 
private knowledge.” 

SOMNAMBULISM. 

A wouKiNG jeweller, in tho Qnartier, St. 
Jaciiues, i'aris, lived with an only daughter, 
in quiet :ind comfort, putting aside all his 
earnings beyond that which was applied to 
household expenses, in order to supply her 
wlicu slio would bo married; but, for some 
mouths, he had observed that he was rubbed 
—that artieluH eiitruslod to him to alter, and 
gold given to him fur tho purpose of manufac¬ 
turing into jewellery, vanished between night 
and morning. Tho poor man boro tliis for 
mouths; but, after having disbursed all that 
which ho had laid aside for his daughter’s 
portion, in replacing articles of which ho had 
become convineod his dear and only child had 
robbed him, ho steeled his heart against all 
her protestations of iuuooonce, and drove her 
from his presence, with an almost broken 
heart; on tho foUowing day, however, he 
again missed an object of v^uo, which she 
could not have purloined, banished as she was. 
Tho second night, he broke a wine-glass on 
the table of his bod-room, and having gathered 
the larger fragments, and got rid of them, 
retired to bed. Towards day-break he woke 
up, tormented by a pain in his foot, when ho 
found that he had in it a piece of broken glass. 
This proved that he must have been stonding 
npon the table, and he then remounted it, and 
was convinced that he was himself a doep- 
wolkor, and that he had judged his child un¬ 


justly, as he found bid behind a cornice in the 
roof, immediately above the table, ail the 
jewels and trinkets which he had lost. It is 
needless to add with what affSection he again 
sought his child, or with what tenderness he 
restored her to that place in his bosom which 
she Imd never forfeited.— July, 1840, 


RAPHAEL’S CARTOONS, 

CoNNETTETi with the history of the Cartoons, 
an intorosting circumstance remains, llte 
tapestries done ft-om these works were in¬ 
tended to decorate tho lower part of the walls 
of the Capolla Sistina; and tho Oievalier 
Bunsen was tho first who, with minute dili¬ 
gence, ascertained the precise order in which 
they were placed : thus accounting for tho 
choice of the subjects and the ditt'ereuco of 
size. Tlie following particulars are first to 
be borne in mind : 

Tho chapel built by Sixtus IV., in 14.5.3, 
and oflcrward-s called by his name, was partly 
painted during his pontificate, with subjects 
from the Old and New Testament: these occu¬ 
pied the middle space of tho wall under the 
windows, and extended all round the chapel. 
Nothing further was done by succeeding pon¬ 
tiffs till tho accession of Julius 11., the nephew 
of Sixtus IV. Under his auspices, Michael 
Angelo painted tho ceiling ; and a certain 
plan having been alroadydefined by the subjects 
on tho walls, the great artist judiciously took 
up, or rather began, tho thre^ of the whole 
history ; gradually leading the mind of the 
spectator from the earliest events recorded in 
^ripturc, and from the prophecies, to the 
antitypes representod below. It was subso- 
quently suggested to Loo, who readily listened 
to any scheme that promised a display of mag¬ 
nificence, to adorn the vacant spaces under¬ 
neath the frescoes done in the time of Sixtus, 
with tapestries enriched with gold, to bo 
wrought in Flanders from Cartoons by Ra¬ 
phael. 

Tho subjects were selected accordingly ; 
and thus still descended in chronological 
order from the history of Christ, which had 
been partly treated above by Pemgino and 
the rest, to that of the Apostles. Gn the left 
of the altar there were four tapestries from 
tho history of St. Peter, and one representing 
the stoning of St. Stephen; on tho right were 
five subjects from tho history of St. Paul: tho 
tapestry forming the altar-pieeo was the coro¬ 
nation of the Virgin. The pilasters separating 
tho principal subjects wore decorated wiw 
arabesques wrought in tapestries of corres¬ 
ponding shapes, and the space undcnieath was 
in like manner adorned with smaller subjects, 
generally two in number, in an unifbrm colour, 
heightened with gold. 

The stoning of St. Stephen, and the deliver¬ 
ance 3f St. Paul ftom prison by the earth¬ 
quake, were much narrower than the rest 
from the circumstance of the Pope’s throne 
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iaterfflring on the one side, and the gallery 
for the ohoristora on the other. 

Aftor wards, when tho Lost Judgment was 
painted, the ^scoes on that end wall were 
destroyed to maho room for it, and sufRciont 
spaco no longer remained to hang three of tho 
tapestries underneath it. 

The Cartoons at Hampton Court, as is well 
known, are soren in number ; the four that 
are wanting are, tho coronation of tho Virgin, 
tho conversion of St. Panl, tho stoning of St. 
Stephen, and tho delivorauco of St. Paul from 
prison. Another series of tapestries, thirteen 
in number, with subjects from tho life of 
Christ, is still preserved in tho Vatican; 
these vrdte done after llaphacl’s death, chiefly 
fh>m tho designs of his scholars. 

Sketches by Paphuel for tho Murder of the 
Innocents, and the Adoration of the Shep¬ 
herds, are all that remain to prove his super- 
intondonce of this undertaking. Pragmeiits 
of tho Cartoons also exist .—Quarterly Se- 
viete. No. cxxxi., Juno, Iit4U. 


jHaniieri^ anti Cu^tomfl. 

A witcn's cnAiR. 

In the south lobby leading to the council cham¬ 
ber, there is a chair of very antique appear¬ 
ance, and beariug on tho carved back, which 
richly adorned tho back, tho date of ** l(>3!i.” 
Uiion inquiry, wo loaniod that tho chair ha«l 
originally been the property of tho far-famed 
Maggy Lang, one of the sitvou witches of Ileii- 
frewshire, who was burnt in 1(197, on the 
Gallowgreen of Paisley, for bewitching Chris¬ 
tian Shaw, of Bargarreii. Tho chair is now 
the property of Mr. Gillchrist, keeper of the 
chamber, from whom wo received tho follow¬ 
ing frets connected with its history, exhibit¬ 
ing a melancholy picture of the barbarous 
igiioranoo of tho people of Scotland, in tho 
sevoutoouth century. 

Aftor Maggy's tragical end, her whole 
goods and gear, wen;, of course, escheated to 
tho king’s use, and sold at tho market-cross 
of Edinburgh. There was a great rclnctauco 
on the part of tho people to purchase any 
thing that had belonged to a character so 
odious as a witch; but, a regardless ganger, 
named Dunn, hod no such scruples, and ho 
became the purchaser, among other articles of 
furniture, of tho identical chair now under 
our notice. From his hands, it afterwards 
passed into the care of a family who occupied 
what is called the Red-house, on the Dumbar- 
tou-road, where it remauied for a period of 
about ninety years; and latterly, it fell, by 
purchase, into tho possession of Mr. Gillchrtst. 
Age has wrought some chants in the witch’s 
cluiir, ao^it has been found uccess^ to re¬ 
novate the logs; but otherwise, it is iu a state 
of excellent preservation, and promises, if 
kept well, to go a goueratioii or two thrther 
down in tho stream of time. We believe this 
is not the only roUc of the celebrated Mar¬ 


garet Lang iu existence. Her descendants 
are at this day in possession of her snuff-mull, 
wliich has remained iu tho family ever sinco 
her murder, and they sot upon it a very high 
v&lue. She fell, along with her unfortunate 
iollow-sufforers, under tho superstitious ty¬ 
ranny of the times, for bewitching Cfliristian 
Shaw, a girl eleven years of age, daughter of 
the laird of Uargarrau, who was representa¬ 
tive of an old-established family in Renfrew¬ 
shire. The imposture or the illness of tho 
girl,* which led to the charge of witchcraft 
being proferrod against these whom she styled 
her tormentors, lasted several mouths, and 
the case became tho subject of inquiry among 
tho most learned divines and phyweians of tho 
day. On their representation that tho fits 
and distortions into which she was thrown, 
were the work of tho Devil, through tho 
agency of human instruments, tho matter was 
laid before tho Privy Council, and a commis¬ 
sion, of which Lord Ulantyre was tho presi¬ 
dent, was appointed to investigate the case. 
Tho persons accused wore treated with tlio 
utmost barbarity ; tho “ trial by touch,” and 
other modes, usually followed of testing 
witches, not being deemed snflicient. Tho 
most monstrous allegations were brought 
against tho prisoners, who, while engaged iu 
their hellish work, wore seriously charged 
with having frequently appeared in tho form 
of cats, ravens, owls, and horses. They W'oro 
declared guilty, and suifered the uniforin fato 
of witchos, being burnt alive at Paisley.--A'.r- 
tracted from the Ulasyow Aryus, July IIWO. 


LAST PRAYER 
OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

O Duiiiinv l)cu!>l 
Spci'iivi iu T<* t 
<) cum nil Jcaii, 

Nunc libtTA me: 

III dura cutviiu 
III niisern pcpuA 
Deftideru te; 
liiingncndo, arnu’iidti, 

£t gruuflcclendo. 

Adoiu, inqiloio, 

Ul libems me! 

Tliese linns, so mclodiouB in the original, and 
capable of equally melodious translation, woro 
written by the unfortunate Mary, a sliort 
time before her melancholy execution. 

* Tills girl nftprwnrda acqiiiied a mrourkablu drx- 
trrity in ii|iiubiiia line yarn; »tie rxpciitcd tivrry part 
ut tile prurem with lier own Iwudsi bleocliiiig tier niiite- 
lials uii II lurse nl.ite placed iu une of tliu wiiidons of 
till' houxe; and iinermucli perM-vemiire, nrconiplwlird 
the tiiKli of miiiiufoetu ini; thread, whicli Ludy Ulnn- 
tyri! earrieii to Batli, and thero sold it.bcinjr. piolialdy, 
the fust thread niiide in Scotland, that had pubsed tlio 
Tweed. Alter fouudinx ohe of the moat ini|ioriiiiit hiiiI 
extunaive miinuriu'tiimi hitlierto known in Scotland, 
MimS linwbeciinie the nife of tlieuiininler of KilmauK, 
niid, it Ih to hi! hoped, expiated, by ii Ions lifu of ll■s- 
fulusiui, Uie above dreadhil iuductuliun of her youth. 
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FREE ADMISSION 
TO NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS/ 

HAMPTON COURT. 

AnniTioN hns lipcn itiudi* tii tliH free rxhiliUioii by 
u|iuniiig lliu Adtuit<irtt Rimiiu «it)i a ccillfctiini of )ior- 
trnib, muslly Eiigliiih. of tlii> two lu%t criilmics. Tlio 
roonu called the PrincMi' A]iartni('utH, uud Curdiiial 
Wnlscy'R flue Hall luv alao to be lliruwii open tolUo 
piiblir. In the coumo of twuUu moutliH, the imnilier 
of viHituni to the pictnnis 1ms anioiinti'dto 116 UOO, (,llie 
crimtesi iirii|Hirtii>ii beiiiK on Siiiiilny tifierituoii, anil on 
Motid.iy,) iiiid uu less than 57.000 of tliein dutiug the 
nioullu of July and August. 

TOWElf OP LONDON. 

The iuteiidod construction of a more B]Mtcioui room 
fur the crown jeweds, which will bo nssimilntcd to the 
Ai-niory |iottluu,.it itreiliiccdadniusiuii-fueofHixiicuce, 
will n>niler this oKhibitioii much more satisfactory. 
From May, 1839, to May, 1840, the number of Tisituis 
to the armories, at six|N:uce each, amounted to 80,000; 
in the ptcreilin;; year, at otic shillintr, ulioiit 40,000; 
and in 1837, at Iwo shilliiigs and the warden's fee, but 
10,200; so that the money received by the authorities 
the edn , ' tin 

old system at two shilliiiKsi utid the iiumlmt of visitors 
is ulniiist eight times us i>rvat; perhaim nearly os 
m>ny ns the regulatioii of luoiids every half-hour, 
uuder the c,iru of the wanlens, will .illon. 

BRITISH UUSKUM. 

The lulmissioiM have nut been so numeroii 

VI* -in^ . .Wi.iup, H. 4 de|Ktltna— 

iirepaiBtury to their arruiigemeut in the new tuunis. 
But in a few mouths tin.' ciini|iletiuii of the improTe- 
nieiits will oiiea a wider Held fur public amusement 
aud instruction. 

NATIONAL UALLIDIV. 

The nnmlier of vuitois eviuces iiicrcasiug taste; in 
1839 it was 397.000. 

BAST I.NIDA HOUSE. 

The Museum was visited the first ya.ir of (Vise exhi¬ 
bition by 13,000 iHtrsous. mill during the twelve miintlis 
just expireti, by 9,800. Tin; waut of it catalogue im- 
pcilcs public iiilercNt. 

Sill JOHN soank’s SIII.SEim. 

This, in Lincoln’s.Inn Fields, has been seen by 
7,837 in till! List sensoii. 

EDINBl'RUIl COLIJSGE OF SUIUiBONS. 

Thu admissions to the Museum of tins eollecc, wen*, 
in 1839, on ordiiiaiy diiys, 9.2id, aud on the day of the 
tjueen s eomnatioii. 23.000. l„vHt }e.ir the visitors on 
tiic usual public days amounted to 11,000. 

IIEOALIA OF SCOTLAML 
No fees are now Liken for the exhibition of these: 
and In the fuiirtm-u iiionUis tliet they liave Ihs-u shown 
without charge, 36,900 |ieTsons liaw se<*u them. 

HOLYUOOD nOVRE. 

Tlie Duke of Hamilton siinctioiis no deniniid tor 
Bis*iiig the AbWy; it is left to the discrcliou of the 
viBitors wlio Bee tile palace to act as they think |iru|>«r. 

LIVERINIOL ROYAL INSTITITTION. 

During the hist year, tlie Orst Monday in every 
mouth has been a public day. In 1839, the iiumlier of 
visitors was 41.161; from May 1, 1839, to May, 1840, 
tile uiimlM.*r admittcil fn*t>, was 34,193; uud on Monibiy, 
Fi bruary 10, 1840, (il.iy of the tjureu's ni.irriagi‘,) 
11,360. 'The Liveipool llotaiiicnl (taidens letve iiUo 
bifii thrown 0 |h>u twice a week to tiie puhlic, and 
t islled by five or six tliousaud penons each day. 

NORWICH MUSEUM. 

Lately oiicned to tlie public without charge; vkitors 

• From tlie “ Report of the C.>mmittee of Uie Society 
fur olilaiiiiiiff Free Adniissiuii to National Monuments 
aud Fublic EdiUccs,” A'is 3ec. 
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lire uilmitted five bundled ut a time, for lialf-on-liour 
e.icli balcli—SIX thousand have been admitted. 

Several other private inslitntioua liave uiso thrown 
open their iluurs to the piililie in like niaiiiMir, vix i— 
Hie Lanciister Natninl History Museum, weekly ; 
011.1 that of Manchester. It is in be Iiiiin^ thiil the 
Royal Academy will also answer fin* iiiiblie exjiecla. 
tiuu, iiuil throw o|H*n ammiilly its exlr.biiiun to tlie 
pi'oplii wiilijut cliorge, duiiog some period, however 
[imiieil. 

By me:ins such us these, the ]Kjotcst classes of the 
ciiiiimunity me brought iuto cunnexion with the pure 
inul exalting influences to wliicli these Imildings aio 
dcvuled. The guod liuditig of the piililic, and in Uiu 
aptitude of all minds—oven tlie lowest, to leceive 
r-ilineil and elevating imiuvasiaiis—has liccii alicmly 
limply seen. The public hiiihlings above, have been 
ciowdci’ niuiithly by thousuiids, whose cyt>8 have fallen 
fur the fii.t time upon whole kiiigiUims of nature, itnd 
wilii which no previous knowledge or tkmilinrity bruke 
the elTuct of licsliiiess and wonder. The uiiilurm pio- 
|.ni!ty and iutelligent curiosity of tia* vast multitudes 
that have visited tliem, demonstrate that liotiiiiig is 
wanting lint tlie oppurlunities of fimnmg tastes, ami a 
geuonius iiiid respeetful spirit of syinpiithy maiiilt'sted 
lowaids them, to iiwiike in iilinulliv'Bli*il Uritish minds 
feelings anil iiluas, wliicli incteiiso the happiness and 
the viitue of lite.. With the sensnof beauty aiMlwoniler 
dead in tlie mind, toe ]Kior man lives in a mean niid 
ungrocml world. No greater blessing can be cunfeiied 
upon liiiii, tbaii h> open ids mind to the clii*a|i mid re* 
filling pleasiiicsthateverywlictesurround him,—to tiio 
wonders uud glories of the universe, amid wliich lie 
dwells. 


SANDWICH ISLANDER COURTING 
A BUTTERFLY. 

Thk Sandwkher nRe .1 a curious plau to catch 
a butterfly, tlioiijrh in this case it was a mutli 
(ihe gphiiiA- puu(/cns.): — 

“ It llle.s by day, and appears to seek tlio 
warmth and biiglitiiess of the iioontido sun; 
and llittiiig fi'um flower to flower, on which it 
seldom alights, it dritiu.s thu uenlar from tho 
blossoms with its proboscis uh it floats in tho 
air with a rapid, vibratory motion of tho win{'B. 
On one occasion, when 1 was endeavouring to 
rapturo this coipicttiug insoct, a native came to 
my assistaucc, aud uiidcrtouk the task in his 
own way; gathoriiig two of the elegant bluo 
eoiivolvuln.s flowers around which tho moth 
had bcou fluttering, and holding one in each 
hand in an iuviliug position, no caationsly 
approached or followed tho iu.sect to tempt it 
within his rcacli. Tho active but Btesdthy 
movements of tho young aud scautily-clad 
islaudor, us ho imrsued his shy game over tho 
lilaiiis; the sedneiug attitudes ho assumed, 
and the insinuating manner in which he pre¬ 
sented the flow'ors to the moth when opportu¬ 
nities offered, afibrded a very ludicrous scene. 
Although the exertions of my ontumological 
friend were at this time fruitless, 1 have often 
seen the plau ho adi^tod successfully employed 
by other natives; the hawk-moth, approach¬ 
ing the pnifibrod blossoms, protrudes its long 
proboscis, which is seised with th<8 fingers, and 
the creature secured.” 

Such is tho method of accomplishing this 
flowery feat .—Whaling Voyage, by F. D. 
Bennett. 
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MR. PARRts'S AECOlUTITE PAINTINGS. 

The private view of Mr. Parris's rarioiM 
Paintings for the Decoration of the Draw¬ 
ing Rooms at Redbourne Hally executed for 
His Grace the Duke of St, Alban's was a 
most pleasing and intellectual treat.—Tt is 
gratifying to witness the tasto for deoorativo 
paintings which has, at length, forced itself 
on the notice of the wealthy and the noble ; 
and, we fool assured, under the hands of 
English artists, it will arrive to as groat 
ominencp hero, as it hitherto has in France, 
and other parts of the Continent; which tho 
above beauteous specimens of art by Mr. 
Parris, nobly testify. 

Tho series consists of six large paintings, for 
the principal panels, illustrative of English, 
I^rench, Italian, Swiss, Greek, and Oriental 
scenery and manners; representing hawking 
—^a very appropriate decoration for the man¬ 
sion of the Hereditary Grand Falconer of 
England; then we have a file champelre, 
illustrative of Franco; a moorisli harem, a 
splendid Italian landscape, &c. Tho smaller 
panels are made suboi^nate to tho larger 
designs. 

Those pleasing works are painted with all 
tho graceful delineation, delicacy of touch, 
and brilliancy of colouring, for which Mr. 
Parris is so celebrated, and will shed a coii- 
sidorable lustre on the fame of the talented 
artist; and, we have no doubt, bo an impetus 
to call tho attention of tho wealthy to follow 
the example of tlio Duke of St. Alban’s, in 
such-like decorations for their mansions. 

Ci)e public Slournalii. 

Dublin University Magazine. No. xci. 

July, H.ncccxL. 

[Like July himself, this Magazine comes in 
with good fniits, and tempts us to eat from the 
rosy side o’ the poach. Tlic parts of “ Lucy 
IJashwood,” and^‘0‘Malloy,” arc cleverly sus¬ 
tained ; and a fairer vision than ever rises up 
before the “ Portrait Painter,”—witness his 
heroine “ Olivia —] 

Instability of Beauty. 

When 1 review with tho eye of memory tho 
many portraits painted by mo in years gone 
by, more ospocisdly when 1 recall to my mind 
the lovely female faces it has fallen to my lot 
to ponrtray, a feeling, akin to molancholy, 
overshadows my spirit—^for I know that of 
these, the earlier subjects of mjr pencil, not 
one remains the same lovely thmg she was. 
The dead cHbvass has an advantage ovor tho 
living loveliness it commemorates, the advan¬ 
tage of jMrmanence. How many of those 
whoso brilliant beauty, in its first early spring, 
or the full flush of its summer glory, made 
them seem, when they presented themselves 


in my studies, like the very embodiment of 
the dreams that rose upon my lonoly hours, 
have no record of that beauty left, save in the 
picture that hangs in their dwelling, or in the 
memory of enthnsiasts like myself! Some of 
them are grown haggard with dissipation— 
Bomo are bowed under the weight of this 
world’s cares—at the best, many brows are 
wrinkled, and rich tresses tinged with grey; 
while pearl powder, rouge, and cosmeties, are 
vainly employed to produce an imitation of 
the i^iant hues of youth, long sinoe fled for 
ever. 

Portraiture of the fair Olivia. 

One bright imago oven now comes distinctly 
before my mental gaze. How can I believe 
that, that pure open brow, those cloudless 
eyes, those beautiful lips, with their/‘most 
bewildering smile,” could bo nnallied to all 
that is noblest and purest in tliought and 
action 1 Who could have guessed tho doom 
that was prepared for that most radiant crea¬ 
ture 1 Even now it seems impossible that so 
it should have been with her—and yet, though 
1 knew it not then, oven in tho days when I 
first saw her in her loveliest aspect, the web 
of her fate was weaving around her; tho 
“ little cloud like a man’s hand,” was already 
hovering in the horizon of her life. 

Tho picture of which I speak was one on 
which 1 bestowed much pains, and which 
brought me some celebrity,and a groat increase 
of employment, its original being the belle of 
the season during which it was exhibited. It 
was a full-length, representing a tall aristo¬ 
cratic looking girl, of about eighteen, whoso 
beauty, extraordinary as it was, was loss re¬ 
markable than the air of high birth, the styl¬ 
ishness, that pervaded her appearance. 8ho 
stood with one tiny foot a little advanced, as 
if she were just stepping forward to present 
tho bunch of beautiful exotics in her hand to 
some one before her, and a satin mantle 
trimmed with ermine was flung lightly over 
the other arm. Her robe was of white satin, 
and displayed to great advantage a faultless 
nock and throat. Her rich dark hair was 
dressed in long fanciful ringlets, and a large 
lace veil fell from the back of her head, re¬ 
lieving and softening her features, and throw¬ 
ing forward that noble head with its dark 
tresses into strong relief, 'flie expression of 
her countenance was as singular as it was 
charming—it was at once so gentle and so 
lofty; so dignified, yet so full of the most 
winning sweetness. To say sho looked like 
a queen ” would give no very coiTect concep¬ 
tion of her appearance, for queens have no 
“divine right” to bo beautiful beyond their 
subjects ; and some of them, in days gone by, 
have been very much the reverse. But, per¬ 
haps, her style of beauty would best embody 
a ^et’s idea of a queen, if he could have one 
made according to his own fancy. Her life 
was a strange one, and its close was, perhaps, 
strangest of all. Alas ! that the history of 
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one BO lovely shonld be little more than a 
record of safferiiig ! 

[At p. 22, opens a spirited article on Angling 
—" To the streams, ye anglers, to the streams!” 
The articlo of course cannot proceed without 
remembrances of honest oldf Isaac Walton, 
parleying pleasantly with the milkmaids, or 
chanting sweet philosophic songs. Its perora¬ 
tion is so well tuned for right minds, that the 
leaven of its fine sentiments must dulcify our 
pages.] 

Anticipatory Pleasures of Quiet Angling, 

Our rods aud reels are in rcadiiioss ; aud 
we look with eager anxiety to the hour when 
wo shall bo privileged once more to be deni¬ 
zens amongst the woods and mountains, where 
the musio of the streams, the freshness of the 
air, the melody of the birds, the verdure of 
the fields, and the beauty of nature, in all the 
variety in which she exhibits herself to the 
gaze of her admiring votary, whether towering 
in sublimity, nr mantling in loveliness—whe¬ 
ther dressed in sunshine, or wrapt in storms 
—^will make ns, for a brief season, forgetful of 
the noise and strife of city life, charm away 
the bitterness of political contoution, raise us 
above the sublunary anxieties w'hich embar¬ 
rass and agitato the life of man, and, by con¬ 
verse with the Eternal Architect, by whom 
this frame of things, so passing fair, wns 
fashioned, allay that fever of the spirit, and 
still those beatings of the heart—those ilut- 
torings, as it were, of the immortal spirit 
against its prison-bars— which indicate unsa¬ 
tisfied longings after some future and iudefi- 
nito good, and baffled reason struggling in 
vain to solve the troublous mystery of human 
existence. Yes, our little sabbath of recrea¬ 
tion is at hand, by the proper employment of 
which, wo hope to be purified from the sordid- 
ness of worldly objects, and rendered not less 
fit to study, or to profit by, the Word, by con- 
temidating the works of Uod - by seeing with 
our own eyes how exceedingly glorious they 
are, and how their Author is clothed with 
majesty and dominion. And it is only thus 
that the enjoyment of such pleasures is at¬ 
tended with a purificatory offlcaity, when they 
are pursued as a moans, not as an end—when 
they are a respite from toil, not an engrossing 
occupation—^when they are used for purposes 
of health, not abused for purposes of self-in¬ 
dulgence—aud when, if wo have recourse to 
them with delight, when wearied nature re¬ 
quires refreshment and repose, os soon as these 
their proper objects are fully accomplished, 
we can return from them with a pleased 
alacrity to those occupations to which it has 
pleased God to call as. 


Mineralogieal Discovery. —A coal-mine 
has been discovorod near the Black Sea, of 
very superior quality. It is the first discovery 
of the kind in the Ottoman Empire.— dour- 
rier He PEurope. 


THE PARSEES AS A PEOPLE. s 

These are the original Fireworshippers—the^ 
aborigines of olden Persia. Wilford, the ori¬ 
ental scholar, traced their emigration from 
Persia when they fied to India, in the time of 
Abu-Bekr, who reigned only two years in 632 
and 633. Clinging to their ancient religion, 
the greater number continued Parsoos, otiiors 
turned Hindoos, aud are called Rdmds and 
Mdhratas. Richie says that of all tho natives 
of Bombay, they are the most intelligent, and 
are distinguishod for their liberality and suc¬ 
cess as merchants. 

01' the population of Bombay, Warden states, 
that, oxeluding European troops, the 

English amount to ... . 938 only. 
Native Christiana . . . 8,020, 

Parsecs. 10,738. 

Mahommedans .... 25,920. 
tho rest being Hindoos. 

This shows that tho community of Parsecs 
at Bombay is much greater than has been ge¬ 
nerally supposed, speaking of them as a dis¬ 
tinct people. 

Tho Parsees were originally classed into 
four orders, viz:— 

The Athorne's, or Sacerdotal order, 

Tho Military. 

Cultivators of the Land. 

Working People. 

A gri'at revolution has occurred in this last 
class of tho Parsec population, within tho last 
twenty years. Those who first came to Bom - 
bay were chiefiy workmen seeking omfiloyment 
in tho dock-yard aud shipping. Several ac¬ 
quired wealth by their industry. Those who 
followed, regarding the men of established 
wealth as their patrons and protectors, re¬ 
ceived assistance from them in their difficulties, 
and, in return, yielded their benefactors a wil¬ 
ling respect. 

It is tlio spirit of all small aud isolated 
castes, and of sects established in the midst of 
larger communities of a different nation or 
religion, to consider themselves as more inti¬ 
mately connected with each other, and as 
forming persons of one family. This was, ori- 
giiudly, strongly felt by tho Parsees, while 
they coutinned a small aud humble body. As 
their numbers increased, the chief Parsees had 
each his tribe of dependents, whom he pushed 
on in various lines of life, aud supported at 
considerable expense. This dei>eudanoe was 
part of his magnmceucc and glory. 

Crowds of Parsees, however, continued to 
ponr in from tho northward; and as the ma¬ 
jority had no claims upon any of the richer 
Parsees at Bombay, and as they rose to im¬ 
portance from their own industry, the system 
of internal management in 1800, received a vio¬ 
lent check. The UghcrclabsoBwer^ disposed to 
maus-ge for themselves. Tho lower, who no 
longer received the same support from their 
superiors, wore thrown upon their own exer¬ 
tions, and taught to trust to themselves and 
their own efforts. Tho consequence was, a 
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groater degree of inilcpendouoc on both sides, 
which lias naturally produced its bonefitB and 
disadvantages. Tiic public, however, on tho 
whole, is moro effectually served, whilst the 
different individuals pursue with intelligouoo 
their separate interests; their increased num¬ 
bers rendering them less fitted for being con¬ 
stituted as a caste, than when they wore few 
and loss powerful. 

As a body of men, the Parsees are resolute, 
and fhliy capable and disposed to redress 
themselves by force. They are already mas¬ 
ters of tho greater portion of tho landed pro¬ 
perty of tho island; they have a connection 
with almost every trading firm of Bombay, 
and anTrogardod by tho other castes with some 
dread, from the ascendancy of their character. 
Tliey have, within those few last years, become 
loss profuse in their marriages and general ex¬ 
penditure. They he vo imbibed, however, many 
of the simple habits of the Hindoos. Their 
dross is not moro costly, their food (they ab¬ 
stain entirely from beef) is moro cxitonsivo 
than tho Hindoos, but infinitely loss so than 
that of Europeans.* 


VIEW FROM THE TOP OF TEKOA.f 

“ What mountain is this,” asked Isabel, “ so 
difficnlt of ascent, yet it seems to have been a 
path worn ages since!” as they slowly toiled 
up acclivities, amidst whose masses of grey 
rock, a narrow and winding path conducted. 

“You say right, lady,” said her priestly 
companion ; “ the feet of sliopherds, as well 
as prophets, have been here—this is the moun¬ 
tain of Tekoa, and there,” pointing to a small 
plain that formed tho summit, on which they 
now entered, “once stood the place of that 
name, where tho prophet Amos dwelt; amidst 
those pastures, that are now rank and use¬ 
less, ho tended his flocks.” 

“ Can this have boon tho site of a town or 
city!” asked tho othei*, “its extent is hardly 
snffioient.” 

“ So it appears to us, doubtless,” ho replied, 
“ but tho names of cities, as well as of princes, 
described so often in tliis laud, seldom an¬ 
swer to the ideas of them. This lonely plain, 
“ ho continued, “ on the summit of a barren 
mountain, does not appear a fit area, at first, 
to cherish lofty conceptions; yot, fkom hence, 
while tending his flock, tlie obscure but in¬ 
spired shepherd might survey tho chief places 
of pride and power in Israel—might denounce 
the sploudonr and luxuries of eities, though 
a&r off, and warn their princes of coming 
woes. See yon tho numerous and spacious 
caves in yonder rocks, that bound the narrow 

S lain! They wore tho resting-places of the 
ocks by night, as well as the way-faring 
man.” ** 

* Cominkid from an nrtlcki ou Ruttomjrc Cowwjee, 
Em]., PiirKPo Morrhnnt of Bombay, in tlie India Be- 
x-iew, Tul. iv., No. ZLv., pp. 750 1. 

+ Catae'K lixile* ot PnWiuv. A Tale of the Holy 
Land. 


“ It is a rude and sublime scene,” replied 
Isabel, “ tho air of heaven seems to come 
more puro and inspiring horc.’’ 

“Tho spirits of the prophets," said the 
priest, “ and tho fire, as xvell as loftiuem of 
their descriptions, wore no doubt greatly aided 
by the influences of uatnre ; the lonely hill, 
the retired glen, tho solemn wilderness, were 
their fkvourite retreats and dwelling-places.” 

His words wore here broken bv tho wild 
and sweet sound of a pi]>o—IsaDoI turned 
eagerly round, and saw a yonng man, habited 
ill the pastoral and simple garb of tho conii- 
try, conducting a small flock of sheep over 
tlio plain. Ho now stood amidst tho ruins cf 
a Christian church, that had been built by 
some zealons prelate on tho site of tho dwol- 
liug-plaoo of tho Prophet ; its grey walls 
wore still standing, amidst the rank grass; 
but tho foot of priest and pilgrim had long 
, since passed away. 

“ Ho is playing a simple .air of his land,” 
said tho priest, with a smile, after he had 
listened a few moments, “ amidst the ruins of 
tlio Groek chapol. Soo,” ho continued, direct¬ 
ing her attention far beyond the plain, “ yon¬ 
der line of red light, lingering bctw'ocu thu.so 
dreary summits, as if it told that other woes 
were nigh—that is the sad domain of tho 
Dead Sea—that visible valley of the shadow 
of death, where the smile of heaven never 
rests, and hope cannot oomo.” 

“It is a strange and fearful scene,” she 
said, ga/iug on it with intense curiosity. 

“ It is still more strange,” ho replied, “that 
no Bocr or prophet, who warned or predicted 
in the days of old, should over have borrowetl 
its stern dosolatiou, its terrible majesty, which 
were always before their eyes—the howling 
desert, the land of drought, and nut inhabited, 
with all tho other images of sorrow they use, 
ore tamo and poor, compared to tho imagery 
that tho day and uiglit furnish forth around 
that shoro. Tho Psalmist saw it from his 
hills of tho wild goats, in tho hours of his 
oxilo in Maon ; its magnific,enco was ever 
before him, yet ho never speaks of it—ho never 
alludes to the most awful scone the world 
offers, of the just and powerful jndgmout of 
God.” 

The whole party had now gathered round, 
and wore listening with tho deepust attention 
to tho words of tho young priest. 

“ Whoso is that simple monument afar off,” 
asked tho lady, “ if it bo a memorial of tho 
dead, that stands alono in tho plain at some 
distance I” 

“That simple tomb,” said the Armenian, 
“ for such it is, was not roared by Christian 
hands, but by those of the Saracen foe. You 
look on it with deep interest,” ho continued, 
wliilo liis own eye was fixed intensoly on the 
sweet and melancholy features of the youthful 
woman ; “ it tolls far moro impressively than 
the proudest sepulchre, tliat in tho wildemesB 
sleeps tho beautiful wife, tho devoted mother, 
who had mode exile, sorrow, and-oppression 
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dear to the banished man Tho Saraocn 
l>ansoB in tho wild, to kneel booido it; the 
Ani>b furgntif hie tiercenoaB there; and tiio 
memory and love of Rachel are remembered, 
while the very fragments of cities have porishod 
around. O woman !” ho uttered, “ thou art 
alone resistless, when tried in tho balance, 
thon alone art not found wanting !’* 


^culpturr. 

THE EMitN MARBLES. 

B. R. IIaydon, Esq., a few nights since, deli¬ 
vered a highly iutorostiug loctnro on “ Tho 
Life and Adventures of the Elgin Marbles,” 
as he whimsically termed it, at Saville House, 
Lcicester-square. Tho mooting was nnmer- 
onsly attended. Mr. Haydon began by remark¬ 
ing, that it was thirty years sinetj Lord Elgin 
accidentally came in, while ho (Mr. Haydon,) 
was Viewing the Elgin marbles in Loudon. 
Another professional man hnppenod to be 
present, and as they were both besieging his 
lordship with questions, the distinguished 
nobleman thought it would bo his shortest 
course to give them at unco a history of tho 
marbles, from beginning to end. It appeared 
that Lord Elgin, when ho had just been ap¬ 
pointed Ambassmlor to Constantinople, met 
with tho cclebr.ated Harrison (of Clicstor,) at 
Edinburgh, and iminiriiig of him how ho 
could host make his residence near Greece 
conducive to the promotion of architecturu, 
SGiilpturo, and the other arts, ho was advised 
by Harrison to have ca.sts taken of tlio co¬ 
lumns, chiefly for the purpose of ascertaining 
the mode of “ turning tho volume,” and having 
the real projection with tho real variety of 
light and sliado, which must considerably 
sur{>ass any drawing or draught. Mr. Har¬ 
rison also advised Lord Elgin to take casts of 
whatever romaiiis of monuments might still 
bo in oxisteneo. I'itt, Dniidas, and Groiiville, 
when applied to by Lord Elgin to support 
his project, said they would not advance 
tho public money for such an undertaking. 
Lord Elgin, however, unassisted, sought out 
for tho best English artists, moulders, de¬ 
signers, &c., hut finding that they were in 
full employ at home, and dcmandiMi an exor¬ 
bitant prieo, ho, upon tho advice of a friend, 
secured the assistance of si.v: distinguished 
Italians, who wero outhiisiastio in tho cause, 
and with them repaired to the East. Tlieso 
six foreigners fixed thomsolvos at Athens, in 
August, IflOO, and prosecuted their enterprise 
with ardour. They wero at first, however, 
groatly discouraged by the Turks, who, at 
period, (during the occupation of Egypt by 
tho French,) untortainod an enmity against 
all Christians. Tho Turkish government re¬ 
quired from thorn as large a sum as five gui¬ 
neas for one day’s inspection of tho architec¬ 
tural remains. However, when the English 
had oonquorod Egypt soon alter, and then 
restored it generously to the Turks, the great¬ 


est popularity was enjoyed by Iiord Elgin's 
confederates. Tho original object of Lord 
hflgin has been stated above; but when lie 
observed tho state of things—that tho Turks 
wore daily mutilating tho statues, and using 
their heads for cannon-balls, and that Kuro- 
oan travellers wore every-day coming and 
roaking the statues into fragments, and tak¬ 
ing away pertinns—lie altered his original 
plan, and determined npon transmitting to 
England all the valuable monuments he could 
collect. Lord Elgin next obtained from the 
Turkish government, a full license to oxamiiio, 
measure, and take away, wliatover he pleased 
of these antique monuments, and he proceeded 
accordingly to put to work at least throe hun¬ 
dred workmen. Several omiuoiit persons had 
attempted this achievement, and had obtained 
similar faculties from the Porte, but they 
had uniformly failed. When Lord Elgin and 
his associates had surmounted innumerable 
difficulties, and embarked their treasure, the 
vessel was accidentally driven npon a rock, 
and went down witli all the marbles. How¬ 
ever, recourse was had to Greek divers, by 
wliosc efforts they wero all regained. 

It is thus that, owing to the boldness and 
perseverance of Lord Elgin, wo are now in 
possession of relics 2,.500 years old—of mo¬ 
numents mentioned by Plutarch as forming 
the admiration of his day. 

MR. LOl’Gll’s lUCXnAN'ALIAN GROCP, 

Has just been completed for Sir M. W. Ridley: 
it represents tho (Jod of Wine, another a 
Baeehaute, and the third, a Youth, who has 
partaken too copiously of tho fruit of tho 
generous grape. It is iiilcudcd for tho 
baronet s sculpture gallery, in his mansion, 
Garltuu terrace. 


DISCOVERY OF THE ANTARCTIC 
CONTINEN r. 

An interesting, rather than important googra- 
pliical discovery, lias this year boon made in 
the Southern Antarctic Ocean, of an island, 
or continent, wdth a coast of one thousand 
seven hundred miles from east to west, but 
situated so far to tho south, as 64 to 66 deg.; 
it will be unavailable for tillage or settlement, 
though highly useful for seal and wludo 
fishery. Tho most singular eoincideuee is, 
that it was discovered by tho French and 
Americans on the same day, January ifl, 
11140, at the distance of seven hundred and 
twenty miles from each other. By reference 
to the map, it will be seen, tho above disco¬ 
veries are in tho lougitnde of Now South 
Wales, and a continuation, most probably, of 
tho .same coulinont; for, a series of large 
islands were discovered in 1H30, i^ Mr. John 
Briscoe, of the navy, who, when Commanding 
the brig Tula, on a scaling voyage, foil in with 
tho laud in lat. 67, long. .50, (that of the 
Mauritius), and coasted it for throe hundred 
miles, llo was also driven off by sovero 
weather and icebergs .—Sidney Herald. 
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Cl^e datfirrrr. 

dfrowth of Treet affected hy Soil, —Thfl 
nature of the soil on wnich timber grows is of 
great influenoo on the timber itself: thus, the 
a^es made by timber from the Jura, growing 
on what was called Jurassic lime-stouo, are 
found to contain a considerable quantity of 
earthy carbonates, sometimoB as much as 30 
to 40 per cent of their weight, with only two 
to three per cent of siuoious substances; 
whereas, the ashes of the same kind of timber, 
growrn on gravelly or sandy soils in Switzer¬ 
land, and especially on the Vosgian sand¬ 
stones, contain much more of sUicious matter 
than of earthy carbonates. If osiers also, for 
the parfioses of basket-making, _&o., aro 
steeped in water containing metallic salts in 
solution, they become exceedingly brittle, 
whereas, if steoiied in water containing alu- 
mine, they retain tlieir elastic properties.— 
Academy of Sciencet, Paris. 

“ The wise man is never deceived by ap- 

? earances.” —This was a maxim of tlie Stoics. 

tolemy Philadelphns, having once enticed a 
stray Stoic, Sphierus, to his table, he presented 
him with some artificial pomegranates, and 
while the teeth of the pliilosophcr were deeply 
embedded in the wax, begged to know, not in 
the most courtly tone, what ho then thought 
of bis maxim. 

Easy Process of Destroying Caterpillars 
on Gooseberry Obtain a quantity of 

finely-powdered hellebore, and when the ca¬ 
terpillars begin to make their appearance, 
avail yourself of the first evening or morning 
after a shower of rain, and, whilst the foliage 
is wet dredge a quantity of the hellebore upon 
the infected trees from a pepperbox, or any 
similar article, taking care that the interior 
]>ortiuus of the branches are well sprinkled 
with the powder. If the caterpillars make 
their appearance during a dry season, bettor 
wet the trees from a watering pan, and apply 
the powder as above.— Carlisle Patriot. 

The Nassau balloon was brought to the 
hammer on Friday, (the 17th iust.,) by Mr. 
Hoggart, in consequeuco of the bankraptcy of 
the proprietors of Vauxhall Gardens, and was 
knocked down to Mr. Charles Green, the cele¬ 
brated aeronaut, for 500/. 

Preservation of Fruit and other Botanical 
Specimens in a Afoist Slate. —At a meeting of 
the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, Professor 
Christian presented some observations on the 
preservation of fruits and other botanical spe¬ 
cimens in a moist state; and remarked that, 
after numorons experiments, made for a series 
of years, with various fluids, he had found 
none which served so well topresorve both tho 
consistence and colour of fruits, leaves, and 
^wers, as a concentrated solution of common 
salt.— Gardener's Journal. 

Silk Import from Asia. —Tho importation 
of silk into London from Asia increased thirty- 
six and a half per cent in the years 18?5 to 


1838. In 1800 to 1802, it amounted to 
1,350,000A>b.; in 1830 to 1832, to 6,138,00011>b. 

The New Houses of Parliament will bo 
completed by the commencement of the season 
1*844. The Queen is expected to lay the foun¬ 
dation stone early in the ensuing spring. 

Mr. E. H. Baily has undertaken to finish 
tho statue of Sir Pulteney Malcolm, for 1000/. 
by 1842, with leave to e^bit it at tho Royal 
Academy. 

It is uncertain whetlier tho Nelson column 
will yet be oroctod in Tyafalgar-squarc; the 
subject is under consideration of the Commit¬ 
tee for Metropolitan Improvements. 

Tlie collection of portraits in Goldsmith’s 
Hall, will shortly bo enriched by one of Her 
Majesty, Mr. Ilaytor being now specially em¬ 
ployed on a whole-length likeness of tho Queen 
for that purpose. 

A now postage-stamp, being simply a like¬ 
ness of the queen, similar to the present label, 
and to be printed on the right-hand corner of 
tho envelopes, will shortly appear, to super¬ 
sede Mr. Mulroady’s allegory. 

Mr. James Warde, ilio penformer, died on 
Wednesday fortnight, under fifty years of age. 

Borneo and Chiavenna. —In those districts 
there are twenty mountains above 7000 feet 
high, where cultivation is impracticable. 

Preserving the Dead. —Mr. Smith's now 
method is as follows:— 

An incision is made in the carotid artery, 
and two or three quarts of his liquid injected, 
which speedily pervades the entire frame: and, 
even where putresccncy is manifest, converts 
tho whole animal economy into a substance 
impervious to decay. 

The China War. 

The war that nua our trade with Cliiua Aitleni 
Is Duthinif hut a men* afihir of letters I— 

A question ’tis of O—P—M and T; 

Tlui Chiucse War-CommiHioiier is E, 

And we are going to bombard them hy C> 

Eecnuae their uotions und our own don’t G, 

And they won't let our Smuggling Clippers B. 

JJi. Oos. 

TO COHRESPONDENTS. 

Thanks tu" J. if.” for hit fiicndty motife relative to 
a theatneat work ; as to its Import we cordially agree 
with him—the guotation toot given merely at a itatis- 
ti^ suhjert. Many thanks are alto due to him, far hit 
hind offer, of isAtcA wctkonld he happy to arwl ourtelvet. 

/Pie regrtA exceedingly to deelinr ;—“ Tho Sailor't 
Grave." — Olcaningv, by “ W. S, C."—" To — by 
F, F .—“ A Sunday at Canterbury ."—“ The Legend of 
Fiirget-me-nvt."— “ The Home of Love" — "The 
Exile."—'• A few timet on a late EvaU."—"The 
Flower Oirl."—>' PkUiuophy of Greece." 

« /r. fF." M referied to Ifo. 1015. 

Accepted;—" Song of Uirimn ."— J. B. — Baletk .— 
“ Cwsr do lAon'e Farewell," Many other favourt 
are under eoniidcration. 


Ermtumi— In the notice of die pay of actors, in 
No. 1015, Mr. Mueieady's salary w slated at £SS 
per week, iusirad of £55 per night. 


WE Dun: TrnUed and publithed by J. LIMBI HD, 
ilSii Strand, (noar Somereet Boute') ; and told by all 
Boi^ellers and Aetetmen.—/n PARIS, bo ai. the Book- 
wllcrt.-ln FRAFVFORT, CHARI.ES .n OEl. 
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THE ACTIVE GIBBON, 

Belonos to tho third G«nas of Oiuiros, styled 
Hylohateit of which there are seven varieties 
known:— 

1. Hylobaies Uoolock. — Sintia hoolock, 
Hsrl. Trans, of Am. Phil. Soc. Inhabits 
Goalpara. 

2. H. LAK, Common Gibbon.^—Simla lar, 
l^nn. Pitheotts lar, Geoff. Ann. du Mus. 
zxi. p. 88. Inhabits Eastern India. 

3. H. Albimana, White-handed Gibbon.— 
Simla albimana, Vig. and Uorsf. Zool. Jour. 
No. jdiL p. 107. Inhabits Sumatra. 

4. H. VAMKaATUs, Little Gibbon. — Pithe- 
OQB variegatos, Geoff Ann. .d» Mus., xix, 
p. 88; Deem, jtfamm., p. 51. Inhabits Ma- 
laooa. 

6. H. Lsrciscus, Wow-wow.—^Pitheous leu- 
oiscus, Geoff, Ann. du. Mus. zix. p. 5.0 ; 
Deem. Mamm., i>. 51. Inhabits Malacca and 
the Sunda Isles. 

6. H. Stkoacttla, Siamang.—Simia syn- 
daotyla. Raff. Trans. Linn. Soe., xiii, p. 241; 
Horsf. Java. Inhabits Islands of Sumatra. 

7. H. Agilts,* Active Gibbon.— Fred.Cuv. 
Manrnif. Inhabits Sumatra. 

Mnzzle short; head I'onnd; facial angle 60**; 
canine teeth lon^ than the others; arms very 
long, reaching to tho ground ; tail and ehook- 
pouches wanting; with or without naked cal- 
losities.t 

The Active Gibbon is known in the forests 
of Sumatra, under tho name of Vngaputi. 
" It appears to have been first noticed by Sir 
Stamford Raflles, to whom specimens wo.o 
brought by MM. Diard and Duvancel, who 
were for many years in the pay and employ¬ 
ment of this most assiduous naturalist. These 
gentlemen also sent specimens to tho Paris 
collections, which served as copies for Frede¬ 
ric Cuvier, in his great and elegant work npou 
the Mammalia. M. Duvancel also sent to 
Paris, descriptions, which wore used for tho 
above-mentioned work. 

** The face is naked, and of a blueish-black. 
In the male, the ohoeks and a superciliary 
band, are of a yellowish-white, beautifully con¬ 
trasting with the clear chocolate-brown of the 
upper-half of the body. These marks were 
wanting in the female sent by M. Duvancel. 
The lower extremities are of the same dark 
colour, and the yellow part of tho back, and 
fore-part of the thighs, are of a yellowish- 
brown. The shades of the colour, of both tho 
lij^ and dark parts, however, vary considera¬ 
bly according to ago, and the light parts 
above, sometimes occupy a greater or lesser 
^ace. The hair, in healtiiy animals, is clear 
and fine, except npon the neck, where it be- 

• HyliAatss it^lis, wlilch Bignides the "Nimble 
Walker of tlie Wooda.” Hyluuatei is a Greek cora- 
ponuil, vis.. ** vAt}/' a wood, and ** iSsnir,” one who 
walka. 

1 The reader will And a detailed History of Monkeye, 
a the first eolnme of the ”Xat%nJhVs LQmsty," 
tbhmrsjj to whieli delightM work we ore indeot^ 
or port of ent account. 


comes lengthened, and somewhat wooOy or 
curled. The young are always much ^er in 
erdour than tim admts, or those of an advanced 
age, and the very young animalB are oS an 
uniform yellowish-white. The general holghi 
scarcely exceeds two feet seven or eight htches, 
and tho arms roach tiio ground when the aui- . 
mal stands erect. 

" They are endowed with surprising agility, 
and their light form and slonder-looking ex¬ 
tremities, hardly give an idea of the great mus¬ 
cularity which they possess. If the extreme 
tree on the borders of a fairest can be reached by 
them, it will be in vain to pursue ferther; they 
swing, leap, and, as it were, fling themselves 
from one tree to another, clearing, at times, a 
space of forty feet, with a ra^iidity which de¬ 
fies any pedestrian pursuer. When a slender 
branch can bo grasped, the body is ssmng 
several times, until suflloient imi>etns is gained, 
and then they dart off with the utmost appa¬ 
rent ease and grace. 

" In a state of domestication, they are not 
so lively as many other monkeys, though sus¬ 
ceptible of some cultivation : they are easily 
frightened, aud as easily i^in ro-assiu^d, 
fond of being caressed, inquisitive and familiar, 
and sometimes playfil. In the internal ana¬ 
tomy, they diflhr from the Siamang sjwcies, 

(Hglohates sgndaetyla — Raffles.) in Mie ab¬ 
sence of the gnttural sack; nevertheless, the 
cry is nearly similar, which must show that 
this formation is not necessary to produce the 
hovel of this aud some other monkeys, or that 
some other stmeturo must fill up the defi¬ 
ciency." 

The siugularly-interesting creature now 
exhibiting at the Egyptian Hall, was bronght 
to England, June Ul39, by Captain Smith, of 
the Orestes, who received it on board at Ma¬ 
cao, it having boon in confinement there about 
four years. On its arrival, it was purchased 
by the Bristol and Clifton Zoological Society, 
in whose gardens it remained until its removal 
to the above hall. It is the only living ape of 
its variety ever soon alive in England; she en¬ 
joys remarkably good health, and seems in ex¬ 
cellent order, ^metimes throws herself 
feom a branch, a distance of ten ox twelve 
feet, catches another by a hand, passes un¬ 
der it, and, by the muscular power of that 
hand and arm alone, throws herself over the 
bough, and back again to the first, having 
made a complete revolution with such a ra¬ 
pidity of movement, that renders it difficult 
for the eye to follow her; at other times, she 
is seen to descend from a bough, pass under 
one considerably lower than that she sprang 
from, and rise again to another as high as the 
former, seeming to annihilate the laws of gra¬ 
vitation, and this, apparently, without an 
effort, and with the utmo^ gracefulness. 
These aoial movementB can be bnt very im¬ 
perfectly described, and without being seea, 
scarcely imagined. The expresrion of her 
countenance, at times, is pleasing; at oraeM, 
sfrosgly expressive of a most restlees and 
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•xoitoblo tcmMnment. S]i 9 i« timid tuid 
saspicioas, and it is soldom that she will 
taks eren her foToqrite fhod from the haiidB 
of a BtcoDger. When excited or ronsed, her 

E oasion is verj riolent, and many hare beeiv 
or straggles srith the keepm*; but, though 
defeated at the time, she will not long submit 
to his discipline without another effort. 

^ However pleasing the various aerial evolu¬ 
tions of this ainge~volant« appear, its Vocal 
fusion, (if we may be allowed such an 
expression) excite our wonder and admiration 
in an equal degree, ^s no writer has hitherto 
attempted morey^n a cursory notice of it, 
the following dolbription, from frequent ob¬ 
servation and attention, will, it is presumed, 
impart some idea of this truly extraordinary 
endowment. 

The circumstances which call it forth do 
not, at present, appear to b*e correctly under* 
sto^; sometimes it appears expressive of im¬ 
patience, at other times of fear; but fre¬ 
quently, when sitting in her tree, without any 
of these causes in operation, the visitors are 
unexpectedly indulged. In addition, it may 
be said, that there are many ladies, who are 
able, with a little persuasion, to induce her to 
comply—on these occasions, Ae manifests feel¬ 
ings of pleasure and satisfaction at their pre- 
senee. Its chant is commenced by a sharp and 
distinct wow, wow, which is continued, with 
occasional intermissions, fur ten minutes, and 
sometimes for fifteen, when it cuds in a long- 
coutiuned and harmoniously-modulated qua¬ 
ver or shake—^this is repeated, generally, as 
often as ten or fifteen times. The musical 
intonation, and the extreme rapidity of this 
sliake, are both pleasing aud wonderful; it 
begins with a slow and gentle note, which 
swells gradually and somewhat quickly, into 
a loader tone, at the same lime that &e ra¬ 
pidity of the shake is proportionately increased, 
until the highest pitch of intensity be attained. 
The ** crescendo^' which has thus been so ad¬ 
mirably executed, now mves way—the “ dtfai- 
nuendo” commences, vwoh is, for a very con¬ 
siderable time, continued, and finally dies 
away, in a manner tliat would draw volumes 
of admiration from the most fastidious critic 
in musfe. At the conclusion of each chant, she 
b^mes greatly excited, often soiKes a branch 
with both hands, shakos it for a time with her 
utmost strength, aud thou begins her astoni^- 
in^cats of swinging and flying. 

The APB is a genus of quadrnmanous mam¬ 
mals, which closely approaches to the human 
^cies in anatomical structure, and is justly 
regarded as the connoctiug link between man 
and the lower animalB. 

The sigiiifioationa distinguishing the dif¬ 
ferent oharaoters of this class of monk^s, has 
thus generally jprevailed since the time of 
Rat. —An ape is a monkoy without a tail, 
and a baboon, a monkoy with a short tail; 
reserving the term monkey more particnlarly 
for those species that have ftxy long ti^. 


HAEP OF MV SOI'L. 

Harp of my wal! nwako I arise I 
Upon titee iwii a hawi divine: 

Bright beiag* ftom tlie asuie akin. 

Around tliee watch with beaming eym 
A holy power ia thine I 

Bee t aeei the mighty mintrel awerpe 
Hit flngera o’er the golden atringa: 

In piueat bliiia hiy aoul he st«e|>s; 

In rapturouB joy It amiiea—it weepa— 

Aud algtia ibr angeb’ wingi. 

Loud, and mote loud, the thrUUng attaiua 
Ip ricbeat liannony iiacend; 

Evbk in Heaven deep aileuee miena, 

WliUe, bound in muaic’a silken oWns, 

Tile listening elioira atleitd. 

A gentle seraph loaves the throng, 

And awittty wings his way to me; 

He wliiaiien—" Peace, thou child of song ! 

led grateful iiraUt! employ tliy tongue. 

God gives this harp to thee. 

*' Oh I then, preserve with pious cam, 

TIte gift in which Hts spirit dwells I 

For immortality prepare; 

Our jiiy tliuu afialt |inr ever share, 

Wiiilst love thy bosom swells. 

" Soon shall tiiy spirit soar above 
Tilts wo. Id or sorrow, strife, and pain, 

On jdiiiuiia of ‘ the heavenly dove,’ 

To Juiii t he saints of liglit and lova. 

And witli thy Maker reigu.” 

Harp of my soul I thy atraint shall rise. 

And «ith celestial .inihems blend ; 

When on this earth thy cadence dies, 

WItli thee, to te.ilms iMWunil the akies. 

My siiirit slinlt ascend 1 

Mansfield. W. Habot, Jnn. 


BRtNNA OF OREECE. 

BrABTANS, if yon hnve tears to shed. 

Drop them not o’er BKbuu’s head. 

Dentil cried to Jove—iiniong the dead 
Eriiiun must not number- 

immortal iieart, site won the Fame,— 

Cliun^, time, nor doatli, can ever tame; 

EteriiuyjMiits to the flame 

wliose lightnings ne’er alwU sdumbet. 

From Pindar's tomb she snatelied ilw lyre. 

She toneiieil; and to I l’rnim>tlieaii flie 
Rush’d and cuusumed it to a pyte, 

01 aslies linriting ever. 

File sang of love, niid sang so well, 

TIuil they who heard her could nut tell, 

Wliat m^ic power produced ilie s{»ll. 

The spirit miglit not sever. 

Bite anng of war,* fierce as tlie wind 
Wliicli swr«i>)w tlw desert sund; the mind 
Fled from the world of humiuikiud, 

’fo breathe within lier own. 

Whaterer tiieme ahe chose or sung, 

FniUi liBleiiing thonsands leup’d and sprung, 

And Tounii tier burp enraptur'd liutig.' 

To hear its lyric tone. ^ 

Yet Cttres, and sorrows, gr'cf niid pain, 

Fed on Iter heart—aud not in vain— 

For often in tier sweetest atiuia. 

Would Siiul-hrentird aiiguiBh swell. ^ 
Tilts made }ier old before lier time. 

This iuined life a waters Into liritie, « 

Yet on lier magic words ilivine. 

How do Uie nutions dwell I 

^ Bra her Ode on llnvety-.rar. ns wme eiiliesiiom 
test, mi the City of Roip s—hut thSK are reasons why 
the latter is ohiraUunable. 

F 2 
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THE MIRROR. 


TWO WAYS OF TRAVELLING.* 

Thbab are tvro methods whereby a man may 
iravel. Tlio most simple of the two, the most 
commodious, and the most easy, indeed, that 
which ought to be generally Mopted, is the 
travel which is never made at all. This pro* 
posititm ought to appear to you as clear as 
the day, but in pit^ to your obtuseuess of 
comprehension, 1 will assist you with a few 
words of explanation. 

1 will fancy, that on a boautifhl day, in put¬ 
ting your hesA ont of window, the perfumed 
freshness of the morning air, the singing of 
birds, the flragrancios of flowers, and ^es of 
cool ^ring-wind blowing amid your hair, 
inspire you with a desire to make a voyage 
somewhere—^in Germany, Switzerland, or any¬ 
where else. Now, yon can execute this voy¬ 
age in two ways:— 

In the firet ease, you bonnily procure a 
travoliing-carriage and post-horses, put your 
oadi-book in your pocket, kiss your wife if 
you have one, and smacking the reins—start. 
Such is the method most generally adopted ; 
indeed, there are a great many people who 
never think of travelUng any other way. It 
is, however, n jn^judiee, wliioh we flatter our¬ 
selves we shall destroy, on laying before you 
the second case ;— 

Second case: Yon take your morning robe, 
the softest that you have ; your nnwhisper- 
ables, the roomiest your tailor has made you ; 
you throw yourself in the most elastic arm¬ 
chair or sofa you possess ; and if you want, 
for example, to make the tour of Switzerland, 
take any book that treals upon the subject. 

We presume that you have the felicity to 
fall upon a set of travels spiritedly {spiritu- 
eUement,) written and related, so that you at 
once agreeably procure for a companion, or 
fellow-traveller, a man of taste, who will not 
qnit you at the first post. 

FoUowing him without fear, you are not 
liable to be accosted or scurrilized by a gen¬ 
darme, nor plundered by a brigand, di^uised 
as an hotel-keopeT. 

If they stop your fellow-traveller to demand 
of him his pass-port, yon leave him to embroil 
himself, as much as he likes, with the man of 
authority in large boots, very sure that nothing 
of the kind can menace you. 

You relish all the pleasures of travelling, 
without participating in its inoonveniences. 
Your man of taste is a substitute, who takes 
upon himself, for you, all the troubles of the 
journey. Every oveniug that you wish him 
good night, you leave him stretched upon the 
ma ttress cX an inn, or in a corner of the stage¬ 
coach^ whilst you sleep quietly and undistur^d 
in your bed of down. This is a delight which 
surpassed every other, especially if your bed 
is free from fleas. 

You see all that he sees as well as he; yon 
Timt in his company the promenades, the public 

• TrontlateA from the Fron-h pii|w»r •• Charivari,’* 
quoted in the Courrier de I'Baro^.** 


gardens, the monuments, the cathedrals, and 
the museums. 

If he wants to cross a lake, to venture on a 
glacier, or climb a monntain, be has the eom> 
piaisance to carry you on his back; if ho 
makes a false step, so much the worse for him; 
as for yon, it mattors nothing ! yon &U al> 
w^s into your arm-chair. 

When he is hungry, yon dine for him; 
when thirsty, you driuK in his stead: if he be 
cold, you cause a huge fire to blaze in your 
grate ; if he be hot, you let down your blinds, 
and then travd in the diade. 

When yon have had onouMPDf his company, 
you say to him, “ By Jove! I have travelM 
enough to-day; you can go on; I’ll rejoin 
you to-morrow, after breakfbst.” 

You leave your companion by the evening- 
star, on Mont-Blanc, in the Pontine Marshes, 
or on the borders of the Nilo, while you pass 
your (voning at tho Opera. 

The next morning, you say, with some 
doubt,—Provided my man was not killed 
last night by a brigand, or devoured by the 
crocodiles, 1 must hasten to go and rejoin 
him.” 

For this purpose, you breakfhst comfortably, 
rummage about the banks of the Nile some 
time, and then finish by discovering your 
companion on the left-hand side of ^o first 
pyramid. 

He relates to you what he saw and did on 
the preceding night, how he is rheumatized in 
his neck,—how he scarcely escaped being 
olutohed by tho crabs—and how he got nothing 
for supper but a stale onion, or a skinned 
seroent. 

Yon proceed on your journey, side by side 
with him, and while you discuss a boof-steak, 
and soak yourself liberally with Jiordeaux, 
your fellow, as he analyses the places through 
which he passes, dines on some emde hedge- 
berries, and drinks from a mnddy pool. 

At last, you arrive at home, and very fael- 
ingly yon cry out, “ WeD, here we are at our 
journey’s end ! Mihercle ! behold a voyage 
made without the least exertion.” 

Your companion has taken an incredible 
deal of pains ; he returns, knocked up with 
fhtigue, half-dead with hnnger—Shaving worn 
out a shop-full of boots, and expended an 
enermons snm of money. Yon have xetumod, 
the same day as ho, fresh and rosy ; you have 
seen all that he has seen, learnt that he 
has learnt, and that without your having 
listened to anylhing. 

If ever yon are seized with a desire to make 
the tour of the world, make it without quit¬ 
ting your arm-chair, and yon will see as 
many novelties—as well as if you had really 
run after them.- 


EARLY GREEK SONGS. 

In primitive times, before the art of wriilng 
had been invented, the irimplest means were 
employed for perpetuating the rentemlwanoe 
of important events. Among those resorted 
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to, none itelro mmn j^eral than songs. In 
these, national calamnies and suooesses were 
rehearsed, the anniversaries of defisats and 
losses lamented, and those of victories, births, 
and marriages, commemorated and celebrat^. 

Hence the ancient Greeks had songs proper 
to all their different professions, as the sub¬ 
joined list will show:— 

The BeueoHaam, or song of the Shepherds. 
Lytiersey or song of the roapers. 
Hymee^ or song of the millers. 

Eline, or soi^ of the weavers. 
jr«/^,,on song of the wool-carders. 
Nunnia, or song of the nurses. 
A^omton, or song of the lovers. 

Calyee, or song of the ladies. 
ffarpalyct, or song of young girls. 
EymetteOf the manage song. 

DatU, the song for merry occasions. 
lalemi, the song for lamentations. 
Linot, the sung for funerals. 

THE DREAM OF A DREAMER. 

A PHANTASY. 

Si.EEP hides from view the first world with 
its darkness and its sorrows, and shows us a 
necond, and in it are the forma we liave loved 
and lust, and scenes which are too lofty for 
earth. 

I dreamed that I was in this second world, 
in the islands of the blest; the stars came 
nearer, the blue sky rested on the flowers, 
the air was music; and Peace and Transport, 
which are separate among us, lived there toge¬ 
ther. And tho dead, on whom the cloud of 
life had fallen, lay in rest, like soft stars in 
tho Armament, and lo, the earth arose in her 
orbit and moved towards me, and spring had 
covered her with buds and blossoms. As tho 
earth drew near the island of the blest, a 
loving voice said ," Look upon yonr old dwel¬ 
ling-place, ye departed, and behold tho loved 
ones whom you have left, but not forgotten.” 

When the voice was hoard^ the spirits moved 
to tho banks of the heavenly island, and looked 
upon the pale dim world, to see the hearts of 
their beloved ones. And a noblo spirit sought 
to And his wife and children, who stood in 
the midst of the flowers of spring, but for whom 
no spring bloomed. And the father saw his 
children fall of tears, the husband his wife 
toll of sorrow—and when he saw the compa¬ 
nion of his youth, and how the thorns of life 
were entering deep into her ^irit, and how 
she lost hope but not resignation ; the loving 
totoer sank on his knees, and wont and prayed, 
Eternal, let her die! Soothe wo pain of her 
bleeding heart, and give me my betoved again 
—oh, let her die!” And as he prayed her 
sorrows and her life ceased together, and she 
retnmod to his arms to rest there for ever and 
ever. 

Weep not then, ye children of earth, for 
those who die, since, after equal sufiin’ingB, 
■tiiey -soon partake equal Joys. An eternal 


(in 

summer follows the short winter of life 1 Re¬ 
cognize ye not in the hand that„ takes your 
life away—^the hand that takes away your 
trials and your woes! Shudder not at the 
house which is destined to be yonr abode, 
narrow and dark indeed, but opening to splen¬ 
dour and immortidity. 


TREATY BETWEEN THE RUSSIANS 
AND CHINESE, 1689. 

After passing through Siberia, and leaving 
to the south, a hundr^ hordes of Tartars, and 
white and black Caimucks, and Moguls of the 
Mahometan and Pagan religions, you advance 
to the one hnndrod and thirtieto degree of 
longitude, and flfty-second of latitude, upon 
the river Amour. To the north is a chain of 
mountains extending to the Frozen Ocean, 
beyond the polar circle. The Amonr, after 
running upwards of flvo hundred leagues 
through Siberia and Cbineie Tartary, empties 
itself into the sea of Okotsk. It is called the 
Black River, by tho Mautchonx Tartars, and 
the Dragon River, by the Chinese. It was iu 
this part of Asia, in a region scarcely known 
to other nations, that the Chinese and Rus¬ 
sians, during the reign of Peter the (ireat, 
were disputing about the limits of their em¬ 
pire. The Russians were possessed of some 
forts towards the river Amonr, within three 
hundred leagues of tho groat wall, ou account 
of which, there had boeu several hostilities 
committed ou both sides. But tho emperor 
Camhi, preferring peace and commerce to an 
nnprofltablo war, sent seven ambassadors to 
Niptchon, one of those settlements, fur the 
purpose of concluding a treaty of peace with 
the Russians. These ambassadors, whose 
retinue, including their escort, consisted of 
ten thousand men, were the flrst that had been 
sent to a foroigu power; tho CSiinesc haying 
never before concluded a treaty of peace since 
the foundation of their empire; for, although 
twice conquend by tlie Tartars, who wero 
both times the aggressors, they never made 
war against any nation, except a tow hordes, 
who were either conquered or dispersed, with¬ 
out the necessity of a treaty. The negocia- 
tion was conducted ou the side of the Chinese, 
by two Jesuits, who bad accompanied the 
ambassadors from Pekin. Those Jesuits car¬ 
ried ou the ooxitorenoe in Latin, with a German 
belpn^ng to the Russian embassy, the head 
of which, Gollowiu, Governor of Siberia, being 
accompanied by a retinue more splendid than 
the Chinese, was of great service in forwud- 
ing the negociations, the Chinese having 
thereby formed an high opinion of the Russian 
empire. The limits of both empires were 
fixed at tho river Kerbechi, uoaf the spot 
whore the treaty was concluded; the country 
south of the river being adjudged to tho Chi¬ 
nese ; and that on the norto to the Russians. 
A petu-.e was likewise agreed to, which, after 
some contests, was sworn to by the Unssians 
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and Cbiuetey ia thd following teran :—* If 
any of ns entertainB (he least thotighi of re- 
tttwing the flames of war, we beseech tine 
•npromo Lord of all things, who knows the 
heart of naan, to punish the traitor with sudden 
death.** The teeaty haring been reduced into" 
liatiu, and two copies made of it, the Russian 
a mbam adors sot their names first, on the copy 
1^ in their possession, and the Chinese like¬ 
wise signed theirs the first, according to tho 
European maimer of treating between equal 
powers. After the conclusion of the treaty, it 
was engrared upon two large pillars, erected 
on the spo^ to determine me boundaries of 
the two empires. • W. G. C. 


ANCIENT CITIES. 

[Umdsb this title—Ancient Cities”—we, 
this wedc, group all such, notices of which 
occur at the present nmment, in new-published 
books or works. • 

For extracting the first from the raluable 
oolumns of the Athenaum, tho Editor, wo 
aM assured, will not feel offended. It con¬ 
sists of a prirate letter communicated by Mr, 
Charles Fellows, ft-om Asia Minor, announcing 
extraordiniwy discoveries of long-forgotten 
cities in those parts.] 

srscovEBT or sevbn iirciErT LfcixN citibs. 

Writing from Syra, Ath June, 1840, Mr. 
Fellows says, ” I have mostly confined my¬ 
self to the small, but exquisite district of Lycia, 
and in three months, have reaped much . . . . 
1 have in this tour, discovert seven ancient 
Lycian cities, of vmch I have, by nnmorons 
Inscriptions and coins, ascertained tho names, 
and many other piles of ruined towus and cas¬ 
tles, still nameless.. . TIio age is pro- 

bably earlier than the fourth century botbre 
the Christian era, and tho works are illustra¬ 
tive of Homer and Herodotus. Only fancy 
mr finding, within tiie Portico of rook in bas- 
relief, four large landscape views of the ancient 
ql^, proving, beyond doubt, the form and 
flush of (he walls and towns of the ancient 
Greeks. In another, in the valley of the Xan- 
(huB, the van scene of the exploit, is Bellero- 
phon and Cmimera; in others, mythological 
wnd fiuoily gronps of exquisite workmanship, 
retaining the paintod colours upon them; but, 
ihr before all this, I have found beautifiil 
i of figures, each having over them, Rko 
tne fitrusoan, their names in tho Lyciui lau- 
jmge, and some bilingual, with the Greek. I 
nave also copied an obolisto insoription, of 
two hundred and fifty lines, in the Lyoian 
character, with a portion of bilingual, this 
beiiig of beantiMly-formed letters. I have 
no doubt (hat I have now materialB to eluci¬ 
date the language. I have many rare silver 
coins, with the same Lycian character upon 
them, and other' oharacteristio emblems of 
asrexal cities. One set consists of coins fonnd 
in tiie ancient Pinar^ with the name and 
WtablnDB of ibe city. The coins wid city "have 


bean lost Ibr. perhapa twmty' 'eentories-^ 
Eryeaud, C^dyanda, l^ymeas, Masdettus, 
Caiyinda, and Gagm. 

. [This is, in truth, a rare discovery, and all 
of them stand on a white space on the i(mpa. 

Out next notice of an ancient eity, is (hat 
which occurs in a brilliant work just pub- 
lidied, entitled ” The Palace nf ArohUech 
tare, by George Wightwick, Arehiteot. 
[Fraser.] The subjoined extract fUmisheB a 
fine display of tiie nndiakable soreness of pro¬ 
phecy, in tiie ultimate abandonment and deso¬ 
lation of 

RDOM IN iDinuau.] 

In no instance does architeotnre show its 
importance so impressively as at Petra, in 
Idunusa, where, in its most singular and ro¬ 
mantic gnise, it develops to the wondering 
present, the mysteries of the prescient past, 
and speaks from the " clefts of the rook’*, and 
fiNim “the heights of tho hill” to the “aston¬ 
ished one who goeth by.” Gorgeous temples, 
sculptured aud oxoavi^nd rocks, tombs, and 
theatres, remain to toll that this was the 
“Edom,” once recognised as “the torriblo,” 
“ tho proud,” peopled with “the wise and the 
understanding”—^that this is tho “Edom,” 
now “small among nations,” and “greauy 
despised,” wherein “wisdom is no more,” 
aud from which “ anderstanding is perused ” 
—^that this'is the “ Edom,” once the populous 
and opulent abode of the dosccudants of Esani 
now “ a desolation and a curse”—a habitation 
for dragons, and a ooort fur owls; that this 
is, hi fine, Edom-—(he theme of prophetic 
warning—the evidence of proj^etic (rath— 
the “fallen” beneath Isaiah's onrse! 

[To crovm our present chapter, wo Ihrther 
adduce the following paragraphs, excerpts of 
“ Letters from the Old WorldP By a Lady 
of New York. (New York, 1840.) Visiting 
the site of oue of the grandest cities of old 
time—Heliopolis, tho city of the ftm, where, 
long before^ the time of Moses, was taught 
“all tho wisdom of the Egyptums;” where 
too, above all, the feet of “ the chUd Jesus,” 
in his fair-haii^ and angelic young loveliness, 
wandered, slie pours out uie emotious of 
her heart in pure and unaffectod phrase. 
Eloquent on these things, she thus diswurses 
on the buried majesties of 

ANCIENT HELIOPOLIS.] 

The whole rite of the eity HeU<^ll& fhe 
On of Scripture, lies doop buried beneath the 
alluvial soil, deposited by the ovetfiowings of 
(he Nile. There is nothing now tp be seen 
but the mounds that mark the Une' of wall 
whirii enclosed the area of tho (en^, tiie 
latter having ehtixely diairapcanMl: its mate¬ 
rials having boon employed in the building of 
Alexandria. One single monumental stone, 
marks the grave of the “ City of the Sun 
it is a solitary oheUsk, with its taU spire stUl 
pointing towards the same meridian oonrse wf 
the God Of Day, which H ntdtealed fiMBr thou- 
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yean ago. My Tiiit to this now deso¬ 
late ^t, awakened in me feelmga which no¬ 
thing I had yet seen in Egypt, (or any other 
of the world) had the power to arouse. 
What was it to me, indlTidnally, that I was 
within the very tomb of the great Sesostris, or . 
stood in the shade of the musical Memuon, 
where sat Cambyses the Destroyer, while his 
myrmidons wmre doing Ibeir worst upon the 
beautiful city 1 Among the ruins of Memphis, 
there is nothing left whereby to fix the iden¬ 
tity of any particular srot, of which one might 
say with owtainty, • Here stood Moses, and 
there Aaron; while tliere sat the Eha^di, 
surrounded by his court, beholding those mira¬ 
cles in which we are directly interested, inas¬ 
much as they emanated from that God whom 
wo now worship, the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob. But at Heliopolis, who 
can say that the great law-giver, previous to 
his divine mission, while the years of his 
youth were being s^nt at this groat fountain 
of knowledge, <ud not many a timo and oft 
recline against this same obelisk (one of the 
most ancient now existing in all the land of 
Egypt); and, while his tutor-priest of On was 
endeavouring to imbue his youthful mind with 
the subtle mystories of his craft, tlie ;foung 
Israelite vras inwardly true to the religion of 
his fathers, and looked forward to that day 
when he ^ould confound the wisest of his 
masters, and be the deliverer of the chosen 
people of God I You may, perhaps, imagine 
the feelings with which I opened tiie books of 
the inspired writer, while seated at the foot 
«f this same obolisk; but, it is impossible that 
you can realize the emotions wluch 1 felt on a 
spot, BO identified with the earliest history of 
our Sacred Scriptures. I read chapter after 
chapter, from that which records the arrival 
of the yiMing Israelite slave in Egypt, to tho 
exody of tho subsequent great nation of Gon’s 
peculiar pooplo. The heat of the mid-day sun 
compelled ns to seek riielter in a grove near 
by. There, among orange and lemon-trees in 
fhll bearing, we seated ourselves beside a co¬ 
pious spring of living Avater (tlie only one we 
had seen in all Egypt), tho stream from which, 
oervqd to irrigate whole of this E^ptian 
paradise. It was, doubtless, this delightful 
fountain, and the groves which it nounshed, 
^t suggested the idea of this appropriate 
for a secluded seat of learning. How 
often at tliis samo fountain has Moses drank 1 
WhUo the priests of Baal were engaged in 
their splondul mummeries at the Mirine of 
their beastly god, is it not foir to presume that 
the choBon instrument of God’s power and 
will, often fled from the disrating rites of the 
temple, to the seclusion of wis grove; sliaking 
from his garments the profone iuconse of Saba, 
to inhale tho dclightftil odours of this rotired 
i^ot, while ho bowed tho knee to tho only 
uqe God t Tradition^ from the earliest time, 
Bi^rs, that at this same fountain, and in this 
4EroYe, reposed the Holy I'amily on their ^r^ 
in There grows beside this co¬ 


pious $priagf a svoamore-tree, of miormouB 
size and age. MoiwBh legends connected with 
this ^t, make it contemporary with the 
Holy Family. Independent of the oertifleate 
of the priesthood, it is not impossible, nor do 
I think it improbwile, that this venwarae relio 
of other ages, was in existence at the birth of 
our Saviour. In many parts of the world, 
if tho accounts of naturalifds of known veca- 
oity are to be depended on, there are trees 
more than double the age assijpaod to tiie gvest 
syesSnore of Heliopolis. That Jobeph slid 
Mary, with the inmnt Jesns, reposed nndsir 
this same tree, there is little room for doubt, 
and muoh to strengthen the belief, that 
Holy Family did halt beside this fountain when 
they flrst came into Egypt. When the "flight 
into Egypt” took place, it is not at aU proba¬ 
ble that Joseph went from Beftilebem down to 
the coast of Gaza, and from thence, along the 
highroad to Pelnsinm; for, by so doing, he 
would be exposing himself and his sacred 
charge to the vigilant police of Herod. It is 
most probable, that be went directly south to 
Hebron, and thence, by the caravan route, 
across tho desert to Suez, and from thence to 
Memphis. By this route, he would soon be 
out of the reach of pursuit; and Ihe flrst pohit 
which the thirsty and way worn travellw 
from Suez attains in the cultivated parts of 
Egypt, is Heliopolis, with its refreshing foun¬ 
tain of living waters. It is not unlikely, 
therefore, that the venerable tradition is true, 
so far as it relates to the Holy Family having 
reposed beside the fountain, whether they 
came directly across the des^, or by way of 
Pelnsium; for the road from the latter place 
to Memphis skirted the edge of the Desert, 
and On was one of the halting-places on the 
route. Yon may tliink that 1 have taken much 
uuncccBsaiy pains to establish the grounds 
for my belief in this tradition, and uat it is 
of little moment whether or not tiie infimt 
Saviour and his parents drank at this spring. 
To me, however, it is a source of muoh satis¬ 
faction to be able to believe, with some degree 
of reason, that I have quenched my thirst at the 
samo fountain with the Saviour of mankind. 

[By the solemn thinker, might a deep mond 
bo drawn from tho above passages. Nine 
huge cities, whoso mighty hearts once rolled 
out tides of human beings—whoso marts and 
emporiums were crowded with all tlie splen- 
donrs of earth—^in whose halls and streets, tiie 
sackbut. psaltery, and dulcimer, and all otiier 
kinds of music, were heard from sun-rise to 
sun-down, are now all jumbled into the still¬ 
ness of death, and the dcstructionof tho grave. 
The shadow of an invisible hand has passed 
over them, and annihilated them into ruin— 
the rank grass waves above tlipm in the 
dreary vrinds, and scarce oven the satyr or the 
owl dwell among that “abominati(Hi of deso- 
Iftion.”] 
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THE CORBEILLE OP LOUISE; 

OB, A SACBIFICEO HAKBIAOE. 

[A True Tnlo.^ 

A Pakisian gentleiiian, aon of a rery wealthy 
banker, was abont to marry a yonng lady ot, 
h4^ rank, and orerytliing was ptepued. 
The bridegroom had sent in the osriei/At, 
whieh was extremely rich, the diamonds alone 
worth abore ono hundtira thousand francs. 
.IVttbing to enjoy the gratification of his 
briae^ the rich bestowor followed close on the 
heels of his present, and finding no ono in the 
pulonr, ensconced himself in a window, be* 
hind tho curtains. Presently a whole bevy 
of girls finttwed into the room, and all began 
talkii^ at once. ** Oh ! did you ever see 
anoh a beantiful eorbeille I Lonise is lucky, 
what a generous husband die will hare !”— 
** S3ie ought to be happy, to be sure, but do 
yen know what die tofal me just now 1 why, 
that she had rather have the eorbeille without 
tlie gentleman.”—It can’t be, she never said 
BO.” — ** She certainly did, and there she is, 
you can ask her yourself. Louise, didn’t yon 
toll mo you would rather have the eorbeille 

aloncL without Mr.- 1”—Yes ; I do say 

so ; but that’s between ourselves .”—“ Mnch 

obliged to you, mademoiselle,” said Mr.- 

coming forward, “ you shall not have either.’’ 
So saying, he coolly put the splendid present 
under his arm and walked off, leaving the 
ladies in an embarrassment" eader conceived 
tlian expressed.” _ 

LA FONTAINE’S SIMPLICITIES. 

It is a mistake to suppose that La Fontaine’s 
charming style Was the gift of nature merely; 
on the contrary, it was close observation of 
the animal creation, that gave him that fami¬ 
liarity with thdr habits; and study, that gave 
him that ease and grace of style, which have 
entitled him above all others, to the uamo of 
Le Fableur, As a proof of his habit of ob¬ 
servation ;— 

He was once to dine with a party of friends, 
but he could not be found for hours, and at 
last waa caught in tho grounds. When asked 
what had detained him, his answer was, ** 1 
have just been to an ant’s fimeral; 1 wdked 
with tho procession to the burying-ground, 
and then waitod on the family homo.” 

One morning, while waiting to sec an ac¬ 
quaintance, he took up a Bible he found on 
the table, and opened on the prayer of Baruch 
in the Apoc'ryplia, and soon got absorbed in 
it. 'I^en his friend came in, ho cried, “ Why, 
this Bamcli is a lino writer, pray who is hei” 
and for a week after, he siduted every one ho 
met by asking, ** Haro you read Baruchl—^he 
is a very fine writer.” 

A thoniand stories have been told of his 
profound ignorance ef the commonest afikirs 
of life. His features were heavy, and his eye, 
except occasionally, inordinarily dulL so that 
everybody, except the disorimiBating few, 
mi|^t have taken him for a simpleton. 


9rtfi anV dn'cncf'. 


BimUMOaAH NA1I>MAKBR8. 

' Nailmaking: iu AtUiqrUlg. —^The use and 
antiquity of nails wre equally indisputable; it 
would, therefore, be almost as impossible to 
say when they were not known, as to specify 
the precise era of their earliest manufoctnre 
among any ^plo acquainted with the methods 
of working iron. 

Nail-making in JSnglfUui; Birmittgham ,— 
In this country, the uaiT-makers, in general, 
inhabit certain districts, scatter^, perhaps, 
over a considerable space, and woriung one, 
two, or three persons, and sometimes whole 
families of both sexes, in tlieir little smithim, 
fitted up with bellows, hearth, a small anvil, 
and a fevr other simply formed tools. 

Hutton'e deaeripHon of Birmingham 
nait-makere. —The appearance of the work- 
shros, and their inmates, in the neighbourhood 
of WalsaU and Wolverhampton, hw a century 
ago, and whidi is but little changed at present, 
is strikingly described by Hatton, the quaint 
historian of Birmingham. ** Hie art of nail- 
making,” says he, ** is the most ancient among 
ns. We may safely oltarge its antiquity with 
four figures. We cannot oonsider it a trade 
t», so much as of Birmingham, for we have 
but few nail-makers left in the town; our nail¬ 
ers are chiefly masters, and rather opulent. 
The manufactures are so scattered round the 
country, that we camiot travel far in any di* 
roetion out of tho sound of the nail-haimner. 
But Birmingham, like a powoiftil magnet, 
draws tho produce of the anvil to horaolf. 
When 1 fiM approached Birmingham from 
Walsall, in 1741,1 was surprised at tho pro¬ 
digious number of blacksmith’s shops upon 
tho road, and could not conceive how a conn- 
try, though populous, could support so many 
people of tho same occupation. In somo of 
these shops I observed one or more females 
wielding wo hammer with all the grace of the 
sex. The beauties of their face were rather 
eclipsed by the smut of tho anvil. Struck with 
tho novelty, I inquired, ‘ whether the ladies 
in this country shod borsesl' but was an¬ 
swered with a smile, * They are ntdlors.’ ” 

Nail~makere’ Workshops. —To eoonomise 
coals, dioproom, Ac., two or three mil-makers 
commonly occupy bnt one hearth, using the 
same fire and the same bellows in turn. A 
oirenlar forge, also, of new invention, has been 
introduced into some, espodally useful in the 
manufacture of horso-shoe nails in a chareoal 
fire. 

Materials and Manufacture. —Good nails 
are manufactured out of the best foreign or 
native iron, which is prepared by being rolled 
or slit into rods of the proper strength, ac¬ 
cording to the dze of the nails which are to be 
drawn out of it. These are of various sizes 
and shapes, from what are called brads or 
spikes, whieh are Bometimm nearly xfbot- in 
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length, for the idtipwii^t’aor builder’s use, to 
the BDi^ost tin^e nails of about a quarter of 
an inch. 

The Anvitf upon which the nail is actually 
drawn out of the rod by haTumeiing, is a small' 
cube of steel, with p surface of but a few 
inches in extent, and is itself inserted into a 
oast or wrougbt-iron block, weighing &om one 
to two cwt.; the whole of this larger mass 
being ^orally surrounded with stones, and 
embraded in smithy slack, so that only the 
small anvU is seen. 

The Hammer used Is larger or smaller, ac¬ 
cording to the nze of the nails to be formed; 
its usual form is the fonstrum of a cone, the 
smallor end being the fhee, which, instead of 
forming a horizontal plane, as in the case of 
an ordinary round hammer, is inclined or 
sloped considerably towards the handle. 

The degree of this obliquity, the weight of 
the hammer head, the size and shape of the 
handle^ &c.) are matters of nice consideration, 
one nallor l^ing rarely able to work comfort¬ 
ably with another man’s hammer; hence, as 
they are somewhat given to tramping from 
place to place, each workman generally car¬ 
ries with him a favourite hammer, which, like 
the fkbled mallet of Thor, is both the symbol 
and the agent of the owner’s power. 

The Jfiaek^roH and Bore.—When the nail 
has been drawn out to the proper length and 
form upon the anvil, it is cut off the rod, by 
striking it upon an upright chisel or hack-iron, 
and instantly inserted into an instrument called 
a bore, in order that the head may be formed 
while the iron is jret rod hot, for uie shank is 
drawn out, the noil cut ofi^ and the head flatted 
at a single heat. This bore is a piece of strong 
iron, ten or twelve inches in length; near to 
each end there is a knob or swell of stool, per¬ 
forated to the size of the shank or collar of the 
nail, and countersunk, so as to correspond 
with the head. It is by inserting the nail 
through one of those holes or boros, and strik¬ 
ing it with the hammer on the thick end, that 
the head is formed, whether beaten flat, or left 
with a quarter-formed rise in the centre. Al¬ 
though the method of workiim is pretty much 
the same witti different individuals, the degree 
of perfection and neatness displayed in the 
formation of so simple an article as a nail, va¬ 
ries very considerably in different hands. 

Hor»e-»hoe NaiU. —If the quality of mate¬ 
rial be of importance in the making of nails 
for ordinary purposes, much more is this the 
ease in reference to those that aro used for the 
fastening of horse-dioes. The iron for this 
purpose ought either to be of a good foreign 
mack, or the best British that can be obtain^. 
M^y of the old nailors in the north of Eng¬ 
land speak with enthusiasm of the superior 
nails which they used to produce when work¬ 
ing the Busedan C C N D, and, next to that, 
the rich Cumberland iron. 

. Feats of Nailore. —^The nailors among 
themselves are foad of relating instances of 


great personal derderity- follow!^ took 
place, 1827-8. 

James Leighton, a nailsmith in the empl<^ 
of Mr. Thomas Gillies, ironmonger, of Stir¬ 
ling, undertook, for a trifling b^ to make 
17,000 double flooriim nails, 1,200 to a titou- 
sand of 20 pounds, for two successive weeks) 
a task which must, to allwho have any know¬ 
ledge of this trade, seem scarcely credible. 
The workman finished his first week’s tarit by 
three o’clock on Saturday afternoon; resumed 
his labour on Monday morning, and concluded 
his second week’s t^ with even more ease 
than he did the first. 

Those who do not understand the nature of 
the work may fbrm some idea of the under¬ 
taking, when they are informed that the above 
quantity is allowed to be as much ns three 
ordinary men can perform withont difficulty; 
and that, allowing twonty-five strokes of the 
hammor (which is two pounds weight) to each 
nail, including the cutting of the rc^ds into a 
size convenient to be handled, and re-uniting 
them when too short, there wore no less than 
1,033,656 strokes required before the tmit 
could be completed. 

In addition to this, the workman had to 
give from one to throe blasts with his bellows 
for every nail he made, had to supply the fire 
with fuel, and had to move from the phue, 
to where the nails wore made, upwaHs of 
42£36 times. 

^0 workman entered into his fifty-first year 
on the day on which he commenced his task, 
and had been upwards of forty-two years a 
nailor; and, in 1800, when in Ireland, in his 
Majesty’s service, beat one who was reckoned 
the best workman in that country, by 770 
nails, during twelve hours’ work. 


STEAM-NAVIGATION OP THE 
SHORES OF THE PACIFIC. 

Thk majostic undertakings which enterprising 
men are now making at Panama, and its lino 
of coast, for the furtherance of grand commer¬ 
cial purposes, and the sociality of nations in 
generiljf cannot be too openly before the 
world. 

First is the establishment of steam naviga¬ 
tion along the shores of the Pacific Ocean, in 
connexion with the passage of the Isthmus of 
Panama, to the Atlantic. 

Second^ is the meditated severment of the 
Isthmus m question, by another party of indi¬ 
viduals, which will not fail to be a powerful 
auxiliary to ^o first. 

To the establishers of the projeot—a 

body of private men—her majesty’s govern¬ 
ment, considering the manifold ^vantages that 
would accrue to the trade of this country with 
the Pacific, and to commerce in gener^ if a 
mo|re prompt communication wmre instituted, 
, and deeming it entitled to support, conferred 
on )he company a royal diartet; while, on the 
ether hand, the govemipont of tho Parifio 
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BtatMiy e^BaUy &D]»«M)d wUli tirt baaefits 
which would be neoesBarilyreBattaatfSKwa^ 
eatebliahnieiit «f • rapid oommoBicatioD along 
their Bhores, idco granted to the said oompany 
for a term of yoara, oxclnsiTe md valuablo 
fririleges fbr the navigatioB of (be» oeaets. 

The Pacific Steam-oaTigatiOB coaunenoes 
its iqperatieiis at that |ne<Hse pohit where oar 
gOTBCBBient operations cease; so that, by t^ 
«o>oporatiOB -of both, the oomminiication be¬ 
tween Great BxitalB, and ^e coasts of Peru 
and Chile is oontinaed, and altogether aocom- 
jdished in i^rtyor forty days:—by the old 

S 'Btem of sailing-Tessels, this dontauded a pe¬ 
ed of four Boidihs’ voyage, 
nature, indeed, seems to have intended for 
atesoi navumtioi^ that grrat line of coast; the 
^ysical dimoalties of >^ioh, oppose an almost 
iBsnmonntalde bander to any otiier method of 
asariaooommiiiiieatioa. The prevailing south- 
winds, the cahps, the eurrents of the ocean, 
rmider navigation by saUing-vesBels tedious 
and naoeitain in the extreme, and the travel 
land is more than formidable. 

The Isthmus of Panama is the only part of 
land travel in any part of the route. Over 
this, tiiere exists no present difficulty of cross- 
iug; bat vm are happy te observe that even 
this apparent obstacle to the smooth course of 
ateam-navigatien, is likely to be soon removed. 
From a oontempwary paper (the Athennum) 
we leam that:— 

** The project for cutting tiurongh tiic Isth- 
■siiB of Panama is, it seems, at length about 
to be reaUaed. Transports have been freighted 
by a number of Preium engineers, for the con¬ 
vey aneo of tools and matmals of all sorts no- 
aessary to the undertaking; and the formation 
«f the canal will bo oommencod immediately 

on their reaching the Isthmus.Thus are 

rapidly breaking down tho physical barriers 
by which the races of men have been for so 

many ages kept apart.The world is 

likely, by and bye, to intoroommunicato by 
oommon sigas—to have something like nidver- 
osJ medio, by adiieh itsaevoral juurts may get 
at each ether's memiiiig.” 

These changes, which are robbing the 
world of many quaint aspects, are replacing 
them by foatuxe's far more magiuficent. 


OPENING OF RAPHAEL’S TOMB. 

Rapbasl was bnried in the Pantheon (Sta. 
Maria deUa Rotonda) in a chapel whioh hehad 
himself endowed, and near tiie spot wfawe his 
bstn^ed bride had been laid. The imme- 
4iate nei^bonrhood was afterwards seleotod 
by otherjpaintws as their place of rest. Bal- 
dasBare f^ruxri, Giovanni da Udine, Pierino 
del Vaga, Taddeo Zneearo, and others, are 
buried near. Nogneslion had evw exists as 
Wlhe precise spot vrtMre riio -imnsans of the 
rimriier lay; butafowyean imeeths Roman 
^wriquaiiiMbofianto^ndBerioiffitoevtti rsspeot- 


ing the ebnnh- in eriiieh Raphari wan huriad. 
In the end, pemiasioB was obtained to na^ 
actual seanm; and Vasari’s aooount was, ,in 
tiibi instance, oompletriy verified. The . tomb 
was found as he describes Hi, hrirind the jdtax 
itself of the chapel above-meiUioned. Four 
views of the tomb and its contents went- en¬ 
graved frmn -dravriags by CammooeUd, and 
thus preserve the appearance that preswted 
itself. The shroud had been fostened with a 
number of metal rings and points; wuhe of 
these were kept by the soiilptor .Fabris, of 
Rome, who is also in possession of easts from 
the skull and the right hand. Fassavant ^ 
marks, judging from the cast, that the 
skull was of a singularly fine forin. The 
bones of the liand were all perfect, but they 
crumbled to dust after the mould was taken. 
The skeleton measured shout five feet seven 
inches; the coffin was extremely natrow, indi¬ 
cating a very sleiider frame. The precious 
relics were ultimately restored to the same 
spot, after being placed in a magnificent sar¬ 
cophagus, given by the present pope. 

Several driegates from different institutions*’ 
and other authoritieB were appointed to be 
present when the tomb was opened; among 
these was the celebrated German painter, 
Overbeck, one of the worthiest of Raphael’s 
followers; and to him we are indebted for 
some details, in a letter addressed to Director 
Veit, of Frankfort, in September, Pas- 
savant gives the letter entire, and completes 
tho account from other souroes equally au¬ 
thentic. Overboek’s feeUngs on the first own¬ 
ing of the tomb, and on soring the aotuaf re¬ 
mains of theobject of his homage, are exposed 
in a striking manner; but ho soon alter re¬ 
marks, "that, slasl tiie spirit of tho great 
artist remains buried fax deeper than his 
bones.”—Quarter/p ifootew, No. cxxxi. 


EPHEMERAL FAME. 

It may almost be laid down as an axiom for 
writers, that the extravagantly lauded of one 
generation, will bo the neglected and despised 
of tho next. Whmi Sfr Philip Syd^y pro¬ 
phesied ever-enduring'fame to tho "statriye 
tragedie ” of " Gorbodao,” 'Whea his eontera- 
poraries predicted tlie same high garden for 
his own " Arcadia,”—when, too, his master 
LyUy’s "‘incomparable Euphues,” that quint¬ 
essence of affectation, vras eulogisod bv nearly 
all the writers of that brilliant period, as " a 
etorriiouse of swete wvytingo, 'v^iitber to 
end of time all yonge poets would nqiair 
how would each and all have stood s#ast, 
had th^y been told, that ere oneeentury would 

* Tlie sMBibeia of the Aeadi’iiiy of Si. I.nlce vere 
intereeiml in tliU iuTrstisation. ae tlv'y Ikiul lung been 
in iiusseMion of n^eknll euppot^ ta4>e'llMtt4-Hupb<wl, 
Miu Milk'll linti bvea the amii>aliiiu.of Uie MUisere pt 
Galt awl Hpunheim. The, iqptitotiMi of ihie selic 
natumlly IhU with ite change pi w mote tete- 
'fritsvahly. aa h proved to hnvn4NimHed' iowi .iadieh 
dnatof-iwhoehjlttltir. - r.. 
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cikpM. llKitr wwkf infiM b» ^pioMfiafled tib- 
aoloialjr tuMadable; and tbai;«» olow of 

the second, tiiey mmld bo anlcnoirn, save ia 
the Ubthries of book-colleoton, m specimeus 
of the strange «id peealiar taste of ear fore* < 
fathers. in oases of anquestionable nerit, 

thoagh theiong-iiedboted Tolome may monider 
nnroMtded throu^ many generations, yet at 
laagm some dil^at explor^of the rich stores 
<tf aaiiqaity riiaU draw it forth and present it, 
with all its poetnai beanties and boul origiaid 
^(Hij^i^to the spontaneous hemoge of an age, 
as imonut before of iti existetioe as were our 
foramihers the loi%*baried teeasares of 
Pompeii. 


THE OCEANIC REGION. 

The geo^phioal region or quarter which has 
been designated Oceania, or Oeeanie in French, 
extends from about the 9fith degree of east, to 
the 110th degree of west longitude, and from the 
2dth of north, to the JiOth of south latitude. 
Within those limits, stretching ten thonsand 
miles in erery direction, we hare a rast ocean, 
with a profusion of islands scattered over it, 
one of .them rather a continent than an iriand; 
Are or six more, each equal in magmtude to 
almost any in the world; and one peoiusula at 
great sise. 

Superfieien of the Land .—The great mass 
of the land lies ^ween the 95th and the 106tji 
depee of east longitude. Beyond the tropics 
we have about two tiiirds of Australia, ami 
the whole of Nqw Zealand. All the rost of 
this region is stnctly tro^neol, and by far the 
larger portion of it lies within ten degrees of 
eaen side of tlw equator. The total superficies 
of the land has boon estimated at 3,100,099 
geographical square milos, making this dtvi* 
sioa ef the globe, therefore, larger than Eu¬ 
rope, although gr^ly smaller than Asia, Af¬ 
rica, or America. 

Statiatiea of Extent .—By giving the super¬ 
ficies of a few of the principal countries, a 
clearer nation will bo convoyed to the reader 
riT its xelatiTo and oomporite extent:— 


Sqaani KHm. 

AnettaUa.1,4^,000 

Malayan Peninsula.40,000 

SuBiatra. 130,000 

Bentoo.212,500 

Java. 50,000 

Celehes. 55,000 

New Guinea.213,300 

Mindanao ......... 25,000 

Laconia.30,000 

New Zealand :. 150,000 


2,41M<K> 

In addition to these, nearly 100,000 square 
mUas may be added fbr mmj eanriderablo 
'ratyiqg in size from LOO to 9,006 
sqnaoBe miles; so that the tothlnres^nmfiqeite 
of'» 'Tam mnltitod* af iriCssm^ idi^ ,iiiddh 
Mtwaly mittBoi be mtasured, imt ewumt isirstt 


be oouBtad, wffi b« upwards of two ndflioai 
and a half sqaare wdles. 

Comparativo Iheabsue eakw- 

latioit it appears, t]»t hera are eoratiiss^ 
greater in extent than CSuna and HhidMtan 
pnt together. - Austndia itsrif is mors SHtaa^ 
rive than the Chinese Empfre; Betimo^ihNe 
rimes the size of Grot Brii^; Sumatra laigSr 
than Great Britain and Ireland put tMeriier; 
while Laconia, the principal of the PfalUp- 
pines, is equal in size to the lari-named' islimd. 

Geology (f Oeeaaio.—The geologieal fiwk. 
mation of lands, so scattered, and so wide^ 
Binread is, of course, exceedingly various, m 
tm primitive, and tnq) or volcawe formations 
prevail. To the first belong the Malayan Pe- 
ninsnla, Borneo, and Celebw. In those where 
granite is the principal rode, mid aboundii, 
while the Malayan peninsula, with some tslwads 
a4jaeeBt to it, eontaina, besides that metal, the 
rii^eri and most extensive tin fimBarien in the 
world. The baealtie or volemiic frrmatkm 
embraces the whole chain of islands lying be¬ 
tween Celebes and Papua, ikmous for tlm pro^ 
duetieu of tlie clove and nntmeg. The basal¬ 
tic islands are remarkably defioient in metals, 
but are mere than eomi^aated fbr it, in the 
majority of oases, by an incomparable fertility 
of soil. Of the mixed primitive and vnlcanie 
formations are composed the iriand of Susaaf 
tra and the principal islands of tlie Philipphm 

f ronp. In these, gold is found, bat less abnn- 
antly than in the eonntries ^ purely prhid- 
tivo formation; bat they are at i&e aame risae 
of a soil more fertile. Anriralia, m uug^ be 
expected from so extensive a eonoti^, eosa- 
prises almost evmy variety of geologieal for¬ 
mation, primhive, secondly, and voLeaidb. 
ItAbonuds in mineral coal, which is alae te 
be fonnd in Sumatra, Java, and some of t^ 
saallw islands. The diamond is found in 
Borneo only. Copper is found, but not 
wrouj^t, in Sumatra, Laconia, and Timor, 
licad is found in Laconia; and poihaps the 
nH»st abundant ore c^ntimony in the world, 
ami which now snpipis the European market 
is found in Berneo. Compared with other 
conntriBB, iron may he considered as scantily 
produced everywhere, bat particularly in tlm 
volcanic islands. Enough has never been pso- 
diioed for the consumption of the iidiabitailtts, 
and this metal is, therefore, largely inmorled. 

Rivers of^e Oceanic Region.—^Even in 
Anstralia, Mpfery to what might be expeeted, 
there are no rivers of long course, or of gteri 
magnitude; and the sm^er islands are, of 
course, deficient in them. Nnmbmr, however, 
in some dtegreo, makes up for the want of size. 
The high mountains of those witM" torrid 
zone pour down a perennial and abnndaat 
supply of water, tutd there are no oonutrios in 
the world oonaeqaently less subject to drang^ 
than these. 

Mmtntaine <and Foieonocs.—No negSen 
joiwe abounds in moimtauTS. The higherinEe 
friuid on Sumatra, Java, jtad some nf tito 
hteKb huandiate]^ te the uariwaairi if dhn 
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lattMr. Tbeoa wre of an eleira^d& varying 
ftom ten to fifteen thonaand feet. A great 
many of than are voloanoea, of vHiidi Java ia 
thonght to oonnt not lem tltanflfteen, Lnoonia 
fOnr, and Somatta fi.ve. The emptions of- 
acme of these, even in onr times, have altered 
the ftrae of the lands in which they exist, and 
been aeoompanied by a vast destruction of life 
and property. 

CUnate and AfmoapAere.—-With the ex* 
oeption of New Zealand and the larger por¬ 
tion of Anstralia, which o^oy a temperate 
climate, the rest of Oceania is in the torrid 
sonej Irat the climate is tonpered bv a rich 
Covering of vegetation, frequent and abundant 
rain, and the insnlar character of the whole 
region. A portion of Anstralia alone is 
w^n the r^iion of variable winds; the rest 
within the iranenoe of the trado-winds or 
monsoons. From Sumatra to New Guinea, 
and even thirty degrees fhrther east, although 
more- uncertain, the latter extend. To the 
north of the equator, the wind blovra half the 
year from the sonth-wost, and half the year 
Rom the north-east, uninterruptedly; and to 
the south of the equator, half onhe year ftrom 
Gie north-west, and tho remainder of tho year 
from the south-east. In those tropical regions 
the season of continual rain—^generally does 
not exceed three mouths. Here the distinc¬ 
tions of summer and of winter, of spring and 
antumn, and tho changes in the vegetable crea¬ 
tion (by no means however very distinct) alone 
proclaim a change of season. 

Botany of the Oeeanie Regions .—Of the 
varied vegetable productions of these coun¬ 
tries, it would bo in vain to attempt evon the 
barest outline. The greater portion of the 
country is, down to the present day, unaltered 
by the industry of man, and as it came fi'om 
the hand of nature, covered with primeval fo¬ 
rests of rich foliage, with very trifling excep¬ 
tions, in one uniform and perpetual verdure. 
The useful vegetable products of these islands, 
indigenous and exotic, mra numerous and va¬ 
rious. Some of tho clinP indigenous plants of 
the greatest utility are, rice, a variety of palms, 
but chiefly the cocoa-nut, the sugar-cane, the 
clovo, the nutmeg; and, among fruits, several 
onourbitaoeous plants, the sh^dook, the ba¬ 
nana, the delicate mangosteen, perhaps the 
most exquisite of known fruits, ana the durian, 
unquestionably tlie most ric^wd luscious. 
Amo^ exotics, but long andMRrou^ly na- 
tunliaed, may be named many pulses, maize, 
cotton, pepper, oofibe, tobacco, tho mango, ana 
the pine-apple. 

Zoology .—Animal life is nearly as vigorous 
and variM as tibe vegetable. In the tropical 
pmrtimi of Oceania, the greater animals are 
confined to the greater islands. The elephant 
is kttownvonly on the Peninsula^ Sumatra, and 
the north-east part of Borneo. Two sp^es 
of rhinoceros, distinct from those of Afidea and 
Alia, am confined to Ae Malayan peninsula, 
Sumatra, Borneo, and Jawt; and the two first 
immed afford the taj^. The tiger, and many 


others of tiie faUne tribe, abound ifi Ml the 
large islands to the westward, bnt Seem to Ms- 
appear as vre advance eastward. Tn tho 
ferests of the great islands also are to be found 
the wild ox and bnfihio, originals of those Bmt 
bavb been domestioated. Deer are frrand 
chiefly in the great islands, and these of mafly 
varieties, difmriag in size, from otmsiderably 
smaller than anwrdinary rabbit, up to that of 
the elk. The hog is nearly nnivew, and as 
abundant as it is widely mead. The Moluc¬ 
cas, and shores of New Guinea contain a pe¬ 
culiar species of this atttmal,to all appearance, 
equally partaking of the hog and the deer, and 
fairly cMled by me natives tiite babirojassa, or 
hog-deer. Tlie orang-ontan, mr man of the 
forest, BO colled by the natives themselves, 
seems confined to Borneo and Sumatra, 

Bitde of these Regions .—The feathered 
tribe becomes the more renmrkablo as wepri>- 
oeed eastward. Here they are of dugular 
forms, and thohr plumage resplendent. The 
parrot family, the lonris, the cockatoos, the 
whole family of the birds of paradife, and tho 
magnificent crown-pigeon. Here also the kan¬ 
garoo bo^ns to present itself. 

The Fishes of Oceania.—In the narrow and 
temperate seas fish abound, particnlarly where 
extensive banka exist, as the Straits of Ma¬ 
lacca, a kind of Mediterranean Sea; tho 
northern coast of Java; tho shallow bays 
which indent Celebes, and tho gronp of the 
Philippines. Seals do not present themselves 
till wo get beyond the tropics, and whales are 
comparatively rare within tho equatorial re¬ 
gion. Tlie abundance of fish, and the ihcility 
of taking them, has rendered the fisher, instead 
of the hunter state, tho prevailing condition of 
most of tho rude tribes. 

Population of Oceania .—Tho total popula¬ 
tion of this region is calculated to amount to 
fifteen millions, which oomprohond at least 
throe distinct races of men. 

Languages of the Oceanic Nations .—^Upon 
investigation, it would appear that each 
Oceanic language is of separate and disl^et 
origin,—and that the people by whom thw 
wer» spoken, communicated words to eaim 
other exactly in proportion to the closeness of 
neiglibourhood, or extent of intorcouree be¬ 
tween them, the ruder and weaker tribes omn- 
monly borrowing from the most improved and 
powerful. On this principle, the difibrent 
languages may bo divided into several classes 
or groups, and named after the nation whicli 
seems to have exercisod the greatest infinenoe 
in its propagation. 

1. Tho _first or Malayan group, inolndes 
Sumatra, the peninsula of Molnoc^ and 
east and west coasts of Borneo, ova: wMoh 
the Malayan language exercised sqdi in- 
fiuence. 

2. The second or Javanese gronp^ inclodos 
^0 island of Java, and the neighbouring 
islands of Madura, Bali, and Looflwk; in 
these the Javanese, a langua^ bearing ooasi- 
denble resemblauoe to the Mwby an, {ve vailed. 
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TMnt or gfoap, from the Mme 
of the principal nation and langna^ of Cele* 
extended Jtaelf OTor the islands of Bouton, 
Salayer, and Sumbawa, and jmrt of tiie aonth 
coast of Borneo, where tho Bugis settled and > 
founded states. The Bugis language differs 
ren aiaterially from the two preoedtng. 

The fourth or Philippino group, in which 
the Tagala language .hu probably we greatest 
inflttWM, takes in the grmt archipelago of the 
Philippines, including Mindanao, the duster 
of the Sooloo islands, with Palawan, and a 
small portion of theeouthern promontory of 
Borneo. 

Tho J^th or Molucca group, has most pro¬ 
bably hM its language swayed by the more 
civilized people of Femate. 

A tixth group will embrace the South Sea 
Inlands, inhabited by the yeUow-complexioned 
race, whoso languages possess a groat number 
of words that are common to all the dialects of 
tho South Soa> but which differ entirely from 
those of the northern or western Oceanic 
nations. 

A separate group, smaller than any of tho 
preceding, might be formed, of the languages 
apoken from Flores to Timur inclusive, by that 
race which is neither yellow-complexionenor 
Negrito, but partakes of both, and which is 
conjectured to be a third and distinct Occanio 
race. 


INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF BLACK 
PAINT.* 

TiiimB is nothing that bettor proves the in^n 
rions effects of black paint than by observing 
tlie black streaks of a ship after having been 
in a tropical climate for any length of time, 
It will be found tliat the wood round tho 
fastenings is in a state of decay, while the 
white work is as sound as ever; the planks 
that are painted black will bo found split in 
all directions, while tho frequent necessity of 
oaulking a ship in tliat situation, likewise adds 
to the common destmotion. A piece of wood 
painted white will be preserved from perishing 
as long a^n, if exposed to the weather, as a 
similar piece painted black, especially in a 
tropical climate. Many men of oonsiderablo 
experience say, that black is good for nothing 
on wood, as » possesses no body to exclude 
the weather. 

But a tax greater evil than this attends the 
use of black paint, which ouj^t entirely to 
exclude its use on any work out of doors, viz., 
itswoperty of absorbing heat. 

Wood havii^ a black surface, wUl imbibe 
considerably more heat in the same tempera¬ 
ture of climate, than if that surface were 
white; from which dremnstanoe we may 
easily conclude that the pores of wood of any 
nature will have a tendency to expand, and 
md in dfreqUons, when exposed under 

* MirMsed fhiin a pawr, " Ou the liijiirina<t effects 
»r Hlsck Pshtt," in the TronsMlIons of the Society of 
Arts. 


such oireumstanoes. The ifater of course be¬ 
ing admitted, enuses a gradual and ptrogr^ 
sive decay, which must be imperceptibly in¬ 
creasing from every chanpe of weather. Two 
circumstances, eonfinnative of these jremarks, 
deserve mention i 

The first was the state of H. M. Blciop, 
Ringdove, oondenmed by survey at Ha^jjlw, 
N.S., in the year 1828. 

This brig had been on the West India sta¬ 
tion for many years. On her bdng Toimd 
defective, and a survey called, the report ms 
to the effect that tho wood all round the fiwt- 
enings was totally decayed in the wake of tlm 
black, while tl^it in ^e woke of &e white 
was as^sound as ever. 

The*next instance relates to H. M. SUn, 
Excellent, of 98 gnns, (formerly the Boyne.)' 

This ship was moored east and west, by 
bow and stern mootings ; consequently, the 
starboard side was always exposed to die 
effects of tho snn, both in summer and w'inter. 

In this situation, her sides were painted in 
the usnal manner of a ship of war; viz., black 
and w’hito, of which by far the greater part is 
black; this latter portion on the star^ard 
side it waa found impossible to keep tight; 
for as often as one leak was apparently stopped, 
another broke out, and thus baffled the skill 
of all interested. 

In tho meantime, the side not exposed to 
the rays of the sun, remained perfectly sound. 

To remedy the above defects, tho ship was 
painted a light drab colour where it was 
black before, upon which tho leaks ceased, 
and she has continued wrfoctly tight ever sinoe. 
Tho shrinking and splitting, also, wliich went 
on to an astonishing extent when-the outside 
sniface was black, entirely ceased upon altera¬ 
tion of tho colour. 


jitlv )3oohg. 

The Paris Sketch-Book. By Mr. Titmush. 
1840. [Mocrono.] 

[“ L 4 belle France was tho anciently- 
asanmed title of a country, which Song and 
Chivalry of old time so much honoured; hut a 
knight-errant of the modem day, by pame Mr. 
Titmarsh, makes out a pretty fidr warranty 
towards reversion of that tituluy assumption. 
Investing things with no imaginary coutear de 
rose, tiio Slwtw-Book draws to the life, and 

g roMS to the quick. Whatsoever H attempts, 
; touches with a vital, tpirUuel pencil. Voyons 
—^to the proof:—] 

Starting by Packet from London. 
Aboui twelve o’clock, just as (ho bell of tibe 
packet is tolling a fitrewoll to Loadon-bridgs^ 
and warning off the blaokgnard boys witii the 
newspapers, who have been shoving if Times,” 
*• Herald,” ** Penny Paul-Pry,” * Pemiy Sa¬ 
tirist,” ” Flare-np, ’ and otiier abominsmens, 
into yoox Iboe—just a« the tolled, uid 

&0 Jewi^ strangers, people-4aking-leave-of- 
tiieir-lkmilies, and blaokga«rd:l»oy« aforesaid^ 
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a He<|;oat, which he has e<m«d very. fldtltfiiUy, 
Akub aa engiavuig made after a gronp, by the 
celebrated Adam. He has compel from 
bis owo imagination all the other subje^, 
except the &rst mythologioal statue which 
he copied from a very wretched engraving, 
though that which the artist has re^prodacM 
toms all its btemi^es into beauties. 

Cfie dat|iner. 


ieooraed. Thay are all in gold, with crystal 
and coloured stonosi, and inemde two rin^* or 
lai^ circles, a gor^ or breast'plate, four 
lamps, one repreaen^g aiUcon, two the god- 
.dess iris, and the fo^h without a figured 
ornament, Aree Tases with handles, a plateaa 
or tn^, and a patera. 

Fertailiei .—^An additional suit of gaUerieB, 
belojsglag to the Musenm of Versafllw,. has 
just baeh itoown open to our GaUio n^h< 
bonna 


Eftent Ftpetabh Diet.—The food of 
the working classes, not only of Belgium, but 
of qll Ike connfriee of the (xntiheut, oonmsts 
of vegetabloB; meat is .not tiie foc^ of the 
workuig classes, either of Belgium or any 
other country. The ItslianB eat maocaroni; 
tlw staple food of the French and Germans, is 
bread and cabbage; of the Irish, potatoes. 
The Indionc oot rice; the West Tndians yams 
and br^-tree; the Africans dates; in fact, 
a fStaction, Jmd that a very small one, of man¬ 
kind, mfe carnivorous. 

Betrothal of the Sultan's Sister .—On the 
25th of done last, the betrothal of Ahmet- 
Fechi-P&cha took place, to the sister of the 
Snlbto. The presents sent to the Princess by 
her fistiuie husband, oonsiated of a snperb veil, 
broidered with pearls and diamonds, valued 
at 3il0,000 piastres; slippers enriched with 
premons stones; quantities of ehAles, dress- 
stuA, dec.; two largo coffers filled with mr- 
fhmes; one hundred and fifty panniers ^ed 
with sweetmeats, and a superb mirror-glass, 
omkmented with precious stones. The young 
Padha has also presented to hor brother, the 
Sultan, a sabre of groat value, and a saddle, 
whhdt is gorgeously enriched.—The marriage 
is soon expected to take place .—French 
Paper. 

P^Beias, one of the most distingaishod of 
the Alexandrian giammarians and critics, 
and totor to the second Ptolemy, is expressly 
recorded by Athensns, to have so reduced 
himself by his studies, that he was obliged, 
according to iElian, to wear leaden bullets in 
his shoes, lest he should be blown away by 
the Wind.— MUan, Far. Hist. ir. U. 


JlfefMfrr TVee.—An oak, in the forest near 
Gbimay, in Belgium, wneasnres fifteen foot 
romid, and forty feet in height. This is a 
gi«^ far Europe. 

Fountains of the Champs-Elystes .—The 
five fountains of the Champs-Elysdes arc 
finished. Tho basin which occa(>ies the round 
point of the grand avenue of Neuilly, hi>>B com- 
menood to play for trial: the waters of the 
five united, will shoot a prodi|^onB height, and 
form a fine effect 

A very beautiful flosh-oolour, with white 
lights and rod half-tints, is frequently observ¬ 
able in the works of Giovanni Santi, particu¬ 
larly in the altar-piece of Sta. Croce, at Fano. 

Which are the most industrious letters t— 
The Bee's. 

Which are the most oxtensivo letters 1— 
The ^a’s. 

Which are tho masculine letters!—The 
He’s. 

Which are tho egotistical letters!—The.I’s. 

Which are tlio leguminous letters!—The 
Peas. 

Which arc the old-fashioned letters!—The 
Quon’s. 

Which are the sensible letters!—The Wise. 

W.G.C. 

The Royal Institution of Sciences, at Milan, 
has oflbred a prize of 1700 livres for the best 
architectural memoir on roofs, which are most 
beneficially suited in their materials and con- 
sfruotion, for Lombardy. 

FatufhalJ .—The around which fonns the 
site of 'Vanxhall Garaens^ is qpdken of as being 
about to be converted uto a depOt for the 
trade vriiudi arrives by the Southampton Rail¬ 


I%e Basfue Languayes. —Rich and expres- 
tive.SH tiie Basouense Is, it is confined to the 
hiUe^and valleys of only a small portion of tho 

In iaiia, there is a stapendoua monntain, 
eall^ i&)h-i-baba, which sigpnfies, literally, 
** Urn Father of MonntainB.'' 

Ha^ Khass, the chief officer under Sbah 
SoojBh,'Who thus raised himself to the highest 
rank by oanniu and enterprise, oommmioad 
life in m hambfo capacity m melon-vender. 

Arehdii^ffUal Diseoeerpat Wailaehia .— 
Somepeaiouimw;<>ikfr^inp^i)14,h^ madea 
rich trea8iire»tiNh)b;;^S^^ to 

be metal, they Hieia’,tib |^'t|Wng 

Bofamniaiu, from wham ttey Imve itoM '6«sn 


way. 

Hogarth .—the only soenes.Hoghrtii ever 
drew from Shakcfpeare, are the following^— 

The Examination of the Reoruite be¬ 
fore Shallow and Silence; purchased by Mr. 
Garrick, at Lord Essex’s we, for fifty gni- 
neas.—A dteich in chalk, on bine paper, of 
Fgistaff and hie companions ; formerly in 
the posSeasion’of Mr. S. Irelimd; and Mr. 
Garrick. j» Siehardi wMoh was purchased 
by Mr. ^noombe, <ff Dunoomhe Park, Yoiko 
shire, for two hondred pounds. 

•LONDON i Frimtsd aedfebOsKsd by LlMBinD. 
14ti AtvaeA (Mur ganarM? Hoess); ami wM ty On 
SestMlsn mrf Nnesme»—In PAMS, he eU the Beth- 
tetieni-in FRANOeOBT, CNABlim JUOSL. 
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PlNClLtlNGS IN CHIWA; 

0% 

8KBICBB8 THE EEUSS^Al. fSPWE. 

No. m. 

Mr. Et>iTOB,-''^AAi{H X ranime mjrEnbjeot, 
by. ramittuig you a »i(Mul d 9 lineatioii of the 
chief okr of the Empire kad^Pekin. 


JPrinoiptU ^irteit ^ Pekin. 

fleets* of Pekin ate .straight^ about 
one burred and twenty ,fbet tridet and a foil 
league, in leiirth. None bat the great ahqM 
baae either ^idowa or opeunga in the froat 
waU, though most of them have a sort of ter¬ 
race, with a railed balcony or parapet-wall 
in front, ornamented with iowers, ebruba, or 
BtuHtod trees, ^e prinoipal stre<^ of which 
one engraving is one, have on each side a Ibw 
of kaildhigs, consisting entirely of shops and 
warehoasea, in front of which the goods are 
dis|dayad; and large wooden pillars are 
ersioted' higher than the houses, on which are 
notified in gilt characters the nature of the 
goods to bo sold, and the honest characters 
^ the deaiets, and which are, besides, deco¬ 
rated with Tarioas ooloiired flags, streamers, 
and rtbands from top to bottom, exhibiting the 
appoaraaoe of a line of shipping, dressed in 
the Qoloura of all the different nations of £n- 
tofe. Nor are the sides of the houses less bril- 
lisud in the several colours with which they 
aro painted, consisting generaliy of sky-blne 
or ipoen, mixed wiUi gold ; and amidb the 
artielea which make the most splendid show 
are the oofflas for the dead, and the foneral 
bi<n^ which vie in their extensive trappings 
dte maniage-oars. 

Common People of the Streets. 

Xt is astonishing to see the vast concourse 
of pec^le that continually fills them, and the 
OpnftiHon caused by the jurodigioas number 
tt horses, oamds, mules, and carnages, which 
orott <a meet each other. Besides this incon- 
vni^iUmee, one is erety now and then stqpped 
by .crowds, who stand list^Eiing to fortune- 
teltscsj jpiQg^ers, ballad-singors, and a thon- 
■aid oinw moimtebanks and buffoons, who 
read.and relate stories calculated to produce 
mirth and bmghter, or dikribute m^oines 
wffiiL wonderAil eloquence. Barrow fbee- 
iiowp qpeaks of this oonoatenation of people 
and of sounds :—** The burn and oonfii;^ 
Min^ of this mixed multitude,” says he, "pro- 
oood!^ frm the loud bawling <n tiiese who 
1 Mrs^.ffleying thek w a res, the wrangling of 
o^iheta^, 1!(^ Every now and then a 
tsrani^ itudso like tim jbniag of a otaokM 
JowVbai^ the buber’s signal made bj his 

* D^nlito the wvttim ef maa sdatiniw 

Ittw anm^ iilie of .Aritta 


unovomaioitly 
•wSjy iwd. th^ mwt^afMp 4>Mc tU'ciS-Mvu. whlrn 

X aitivow, aaS.uot soweU ftv in 

MW towq. ilw wMwsioo. 
e kctw ttto'SfeMmi AjHi, evta tiw.cnumr h 
■abceat?' 


tweeaSl«,tiM«flir& and luthier^hiifC«TsEed 
in every group, oould soareely be mcceeded by: 
the hrtoim in tiie bank rotunda, or ihe Jeitns' 
and^wemenhiBoaeBSBTyrbtMei.”- 

Ifoueee (ff'Cneer TioeSI/tffiee, "'' 

. The low houses of Pekin seem' Ksiteeiy 
sufficient for its population of three milE(^; 
hut^vmry httle room is ocenpied by a Chiussa 
faasi^,.at least in the middle 4nd lower classes 
oi lift. Tu their houses there .are no super- 
fiiMHS apartments. A Chinese dwelUng .is 
gmmraHy. surrounded }ff a wall six.or ssren 
mt hiipb-; within that enelosnre a whole 
frinily, three generations, witii afl, their 
wives and children, will frequently be found. 
One small room is made to serve for the indi¬ 
viduals of its branch of the Ihmily, sleeping 
in diffhreut beds, divided only by mats hang¬ 
ing from the oei^. One common room is 
u^ for eating. 

Crockery Shops. 

The honsoB for porcelain utensils Ebd orna¬ 
ments aro peculiarly attractive, having a row 
of broad shelves, ranged above each other, on 
the front of their shops, on which they disMse 
the most beautiful Bpccimons of their trades in 
a manner i\ill of fancy and effect. In sammer 
there are to be seen small temporary shons, 
whore people aro served with water, eoolod ny 
means of ice, and one finds everywhere eating- 
honses, with refreshments of tea and fruits.* 

Sireet-Auetions at Pekin. 

** In several of the streets,” says Mr. Ander¬ 
son,“ I saw persons engaged in selling off goods 
by auction : the anctioueer stood on a plat¬ 
form surrounded with the varions articles he 
had to sell; he delirored himself in a loud 
and bawling manner, but the smiling oonnte- 
nanoes of the audience, though the tongne was 
.unknown to me, showed that ho entertained 
them.” 

Coeush Stands. 

There are no carriages standing in the streets 
for the oonvenionoa of the inlmbitiints, Ufce 
onr haekney-OMches in London j the hither 
olasses of people ke^ palanquins, and others 
of less distinction have porered carts drawn 
by a horse or mule: for twelve or Sftomi 
pence, a horse or mnle may be hired for a 
whole day; and as crovrds of people' fill’ the 
streets, the owner of the horeo or'mole often 
leoda his beset by tiie bri^ in older to make 
way; these people know exactly the stre^ 
aiuf house where aay oonsiilejCMlr person 
lives; there is also a bookfold, which ^ves 
an exact account where evefy person lives 
that has any public employment.t 

Barhera af Pekin. 

. Barbers are seen. iTmuing about tbs streets 
in great plenty, wi^ orerfy inatrumeut knoyra' 
in this cOontry fea*' shaving the head an^ ^tasn*; 
sing the they cany with ^em foi; 


* AndatNCB’S'lSiumitiW, p,' VOS.^' 
t CliiMMrTra.vtiUiap.5i. v 


. •» AS. * 
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portable idwirt • atofe, 

» iwril Yeiwl «f wttber; wboQiywr wiahca 
to oDdttco eftiier of Aeae operatioiM, dU 
dom in we oporator porfoRM 

hie oftoe, for which he receives e moee. To 
distd^goieh thebrprefbsdon, thev outj a pair 
of large sted tweeSM«| wlwh imy epee with 
dieb fingers, and let dieit close a|^n with 
Bosse d^isree ^ violence, wUdi predocei a 
shsfil Boosii that is heaM at a coaddsrahle 
distance, and soeh is their mode (d* seddiOig 
employi^t. ThsA this trade in (Sinaia rstf 
profitable, may be pronounced, beoaase overy 
atan must beshaved on a part ofihe head where 
it is impessitde to dtnve himself. 

Sutcher^* l^pt af Pekin. 

Mr. Anderson says, in his narrative, X 
observed a j^mt number of butcher’s ^ps, 
vdiose mode of Dotting up their meat resembles 
our own; nor can the markets of London boast 
a better supply of fletdi than is to be f5und at 
Pekin. Bat wey sell it cooked as well as 
raw; ami, on my entering the shop, I saw on 
a stw .before it an earthem stove, with a grid¬ 
iron placed upon it; and on my employing a 
variety of signs, to obtain the information I 
want^ the batcher instantly began to cut off 
email t!l^ slices of meat, about the size of a 
crown piece, which he broiled as fiust as I 
could oat them. I took about a dozen of these 
slices, whidi might altogether weigh about 
sevon or eight ounces; and when I paid him, 
which I did by giving him a string of eaxee, 
or •small coin, he polled off, as I suppose, the 
amount of his demand, which was one oonde- 
ron, or ten caxee, the only current money in 
the empire. 1 saw numbers of people-in o&or 
butcher's diops, as 1 passed along, regaling 
themselvsSwith beef and mutton in the same 
manner.” 

Street'orierg of Pekin. 

Besides the variety of trades which arc sta¬ 
tionary in tills jpreat city, there are many tlicu- 
sanda of its itmabittOits who cry their goods 
about, as in cor own metropolis. They gensr 
rally have a bamboo placed across their wonl- 
ders, and a ba^et at each end off h, ih which 
they catty fish, vwetables, eggs, aiid other si- 
lailar articles. There atre also great numbeih 
of hawkers and pMllar& who ^ about with 
bags strapj^cd oh thdr tmouldors like a knap* 
8ai», wluoh ootttsln various kinds of stuff 
good^ the folds of which are exposed to view. 
Jn seKhng these stflfib, they use 4ie cubic mca* 
sure off Bxtew inches. 

PoHoe ijf Pehha. 

The soldiery, aa wtdl as pelieo «f Pekin,ai« 
under tlm jurisdietioh of the Governor oS the 
Nine Gatei^ as he is styled, and no police can 
be mbne active. It is rare, in a nnmber of 
yea^, to hear of houses bewg robbed, or poo* 
rOie b^hg assasahfatedt Ail the prinoipal streets 
na>0 ghud-l^aa^ and the sbldieBa, or Corps* 
do-GaidepaiBRiic lu^dit anddas, emdi faavfaig 
a salaw haii^f^:flNm i^rue, uii a whip 


In his hand to ccrrsel, without ifistinetion, 
those who ezeita qnarrds or cause disorder. 
The lanes are guarded in' the same manner, 
and have latticed gates, which' do not prevtot 
those ftom being seen who walk m them; 
they are always idrat dmkig the night, 
and sddom Opened even to titoso who are 
known; if they are, tiw person to whom Aiio 
Indulg^^ is granted must oarry a lanthtoS^ 
and g^ve snfihneot reason fbr ms going ont. 
As Bfon as the first stroke is given by too 
watch on a great bell, a soldier or two eouso 
auid go teom one oorps de to the ctokr, 
and as they -walfc at^ play continually On a 
sortofiattlo. ' ' 

Ctemiinewg of the Streett. 

Hie police regulatifm is indeed vary expen¬ 
sive to the emperor, 'fbr part of toe solmenr 
are kept entirely to take care of too streets; 
they are all foot, and their pay large; besides 
their watching night and day^ it is toeir duty 
to see that every person cleans the street be¬ 
fore his door, tmt it is swept every «lay, and 
watered every night and moiiping in diy wea- 
thw, and that the dirt is taken, away aftmr 
rain; and as the streets are very wMo, one of 
their chief employments is to work thonmelves, 
and to keep too middle of toe streets vtoT 
clean, for too convenience of passengers. 41^ 
toey have taken up toe dirt, toey level toe 
ground, for tlio town is not paved, or dry it 
after it has been turned, or mix it with otow 
dry earth, so that, two hours after great raina, 
one may go dean to all parts of toe town. 

A Funeral tn the Streett afPtkin. 

In Anderson’s narrative of Sir G. Staunton’s 
embassy to China, he gives an account of a 
fnnoral procession, which proved to be a very 
striking and solemn spectacle; toe coffin was 
covered by a canopy deoorat^ wito ourtsins 
of satin, enriched with gold and flowers, and 
hung with escutcheons; it was placed on a 
large bier or platfonm and carried by dt least 
fifty or sixty men, who supported it on 
toonlders with long bamboos crossing each 
other, and mwchod eight abreast with slow 
and solemn step. A hand of music immediately 
followed, playing a kind of dirge, which waa 
not without a mixture of pleaang tunes; toe 
relations and fidends of toe deceased theu 
foltowed, arrayed in black aad w^te dxessM'. 

Aneient Pekin, 

Pekin, in the middle ages, was knovlii bjf 
the name of Kambalu, a corruption ck 
ballg, (the capital of the Khan.} ai^ tomt 

then said to have been eminently atoipifitsent. 
Marco Polo, in that age, memtiona its stretta* 
as extending in a iprai^t line ftom one extra* 
mity to the other, and bordered by highlx^ 
natoeBted‘edifloca, Hb partioulv% donbto 
aam^ittnXtbnSive gardens, or rat^to pletopbi^' 
gro^ds^ diversified with drtoi tm ntudo^i^ 
and atom vtith bvisry varistf 
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CELTIC REVENCE; 

AM lU.U8nUTITB TAUE. 

We preflMe not oar tato teUing 70 a that 
ita themd U on« beauty, that Us thoughts 
«ra those of love, or its termination happinesB 
unbonnde^L but invite you to listen with an 
undeestaniliog heart, whilst we strive to traee, 
in one of like passiona with yourselves, the 
tsMtsports of qnobeoked tentper, and the rea¬ 
lisations of revenge, too stem either to linger or 
abate. 

In a wild and soUtarydistriot by the Sound 
of “ 


their s^nt iMta^ hung wi&dhsmeries of gremi 
and m gold,made it a^ear as uiough wen- 
bled g^ the fbrest had there upthtewn 
th^ temporarv dwdling^ or dropped their 
suubrigbt mantles as th^ passed. Such vnut 
the state of Scotland in the times o( old. nor 
should wiL in its present survey, find in *it 
aught less beauti^ or blight. 

mt proceed we now to open up our We. 
One brijdit morning of the early summer, ^en 
all nature shone in faw livery of beautv^ the 
blythe hunting call of Maclean, the Cmmtain 
of Loehbny, sounded thronghont the forests, 




to, as an occa»on of peonUar festivity. TWy 
piotttroaque and impodng was the scene, as 
the brave fonowers of the lordly chief wwe 
seen issuing fimm the defiles of the forest, or 
desoondiog from height and hill-top, into the 
valley below. Thousands of spears gleamed 
in the anniise, fair-haired children soiubt ont 
their &therB,brea 8 tfhl of fresh morning flowers, 
mothers and maddens looked cheerfully on, the 
hounds leapt forth impatient to be loose; and, 
to complete the festive soeno, the beautifiil 
lady of the chief with her ohUd, a smiling in¬ 
fant, imparted fresh beauty to the soeno, and 
fresh grace to the goodly gathering. This 
child, the firstborn of weddra love, was re- 


almost inaocossible to human footstep, and re¬ 
sorted to only by the birds of ocean when thi¬ 
ther driven by tempestnons galea, or innted 
by mason of ite loneliness and sileaee, to bask 
in the "gleaming sunshine. Many are the 
legends connected with this locality, other 
tlm that which forms the subject of onr 
tile. One is recorded of most fearfiil import, 
(wMidi has formed the ground-work of a sue- 
cstsflll drama) that of a lad;^ exposed by her 
husband on a big^ rock in tms lo lely expanse, 
and there left in all her helplessness to perish, 
wUlst he proolaimad her to be dead, and per¬ 
formed fbr her a mimic funeral. Majestic, 
indeed, are the assooiations which its natural 







to the one, and an impregnable barrier to the 
other—tile precipice towering on high, till its 
shadows distance the sight <m the deep waters 
lutiow, like one of nature’s green and primeval 
altars sleeping beneath the sunlit heaven, and 
lofty enough to serve as a temple for the stars. 
But apwrtfrom the pleasing associations which 
fluicy may thus kindle around it, it is invested 
with other and fbr deeper interests than those 
wWoh attach to it vtiien viewed through the 
radiant leasee of romance. Ceutnries ago, it 
became, by a deed of unparalleled atrocity, 
a landmark of most bitter memory, and the 
■ad monument of the wildeat catastrophe, re¬ 
cording the history of serpent passions which 
the progress of our tale will nnfbld. 

Any Cue at all acquainted with theibstivi- 
tiec of fimlal times, will readily be aware that 
hnuting formed one of the most favourite pas¬ 
times of Us brave and nobleminded cmafs. 
Hig^ days of rejoicing were those, when the 
ehieftala sW his merry clansmen roamed 
■teoad wet grM heathaud greenwood in par- 
aftit.ef ibe wud-ooar or honndingdeer^ and no 
IsjfiAEave Scotland, in the wide drouit of the 
WM^ vfcnld seem more fitted for sneh wild 
aadlmdiiy pastime. 

' Bine, anu^d the djsep recesses of its forests, 
iWiisd’^tite deer in wdr freedom and fleet- 
BMOy or m^ht have been seen, bending like 
mtions, beantifhl by the sualit wiUerbrook. 
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fbir as the opening day-spring, and roseate in 
hue as a basket of the summer’s fruit. It 
formed the centre of the father’s love, and the 
only hope whereby to perpetnate the hononr 
of his name. 

Hound and hunter being gathered to the 
spot, once again the horn sounded its shrill 
note of preparation, quickening nhh heart 
with the spirit-kindling impnlse of the chase. 
The troops of deer, startled by the sound 
whilst browang in the fbr-off distance, bore 
aloft their heau in the sky, gasing for a mo¬ 
ment mute and motionless, and on a neuer 
alarm spraim through the pastures, ehuttic 
with life, dogs threw off in gallant 
course for the run. darting from point to pomt, 
and doubling in tim wildness of del^ht. The 
chase oommenoed, and was continued with 
unwearied slaority toad epeed, until the deer, 
pressed upon closmy by the hounds, and driven 
mto an enclosure of rook and embankment, 
flew instinctively to a narrow pass or ontietin 
a neighbouring strait, opening cut upon the 
bosom of the broad and nnobstrueted heath. 
Thither they wheeled in one firm and nnlMro- 
ken body, bnt were snddmily opposed in their 
farther advance by the npiyng of a hardy 
forester from behind a ba» ooneealed by the 
bri^t heath and bnshwood, whom the chief, 
wite the foresight , of an experienced himtm’, 
had placed titere ae a kind of aeonf guttrd, io 


mi 


pathway to some pleasant hom(^ 







THE MIRROE. ts 


Vrliedi^ to advtvea or recede- The 
oM Hknter etrove by every prooeae of. iatimi- 
ditteti to prevent their fmher advanbe, and 
at Iwgth aacceeded in tnniing them from their 
track, but no eooner did they perceive them- 
seltea followed by the fierce honnda and the 
mtrttitode of hvnters, than oollectin|^ aa it 
ww, the whole etrength of their body in one 
advancing bound, they dashed thraagh the 
narrow outlet, trampling the forester to the 
eiirth, and gained footing on the open heath. 
Aa end was thus pot to the day’s sport ao anspi- 
dosaly begun,for thedler, with the rapidity of 
magic, had ao far ontdistanoed their mrsners, 
as to make fiirther chase caelesa. The chief, 
finding hia preoantions defeated—excited with 
the aidonr of pursuit, and enraged at its ao 
sudden fhutrntion—approached hastily the 
forester, who was prostrate on the ground, 
sufibring the scutest pain, and not only charged 
him with treachery and neglect, but wrath- 
fhlly pronounced hia death-warrant. The 
man now rose from the ground, but answered 
not the reproaches of his chief by even plead¬ 
ing the pure accident and contingency of the 
case. This was, however, mere shallow pre¬ 
tence and polished hypocrisy, in order the bet¬ 
ter to conceal the inveteracy of the hate which 
had taken so speedy possession of his heart. 
He stood apparently unaffected by his position, 
but the quick eye and the quivering lip too 
plainly spoke the inward tumult of tlie pas¬ 
sions. Attempts wero made by the vassals of 
the chief to soothe the intensity of his anger, 
but be was utterly proof to every supplication 
till his gentle lady filled him with rolentinga, 
imploring him, that if ho would not forgivo the 
man, he would at least relax the rigour of the 
punishment. The chief gave way to her im¬ 
portunity, and death was accordingly com¬ 
muted to disgrace. He was sentenced to be 
scourged in the presence of the assembled clan, 
a punishment, in those times, the most deep 
and dismal toat could be inflicted on a free¬ 
born man. 

A. chrele was formed round the unhappy 
forester; his limbs were securely bound, and 
his back hud ni^ed to the waist. The chief 
advanced nearer to the spot to give directions 
to the torturers to commence their toil, and for 
a memmt glance met glance, and the eye of 
the fettered man seemed flashing wi^ fire un¬ 
der a. sense of such unmeasured indignity. 
The rignal was given to oommenoe, and. tno 
Judi f(W <m the broad riionldors of the man 
with nnndti^ted force. The first few lashes 
nmde no impriiA on the flesh, and forced not 
a start frmici the suffeibr; but as the blows 
vrwe steadily increased imd dealt with greater 
vigour before, the quivering flew and 
ghat%.forrowB of t&e eolFtter showed how 
mttmty ue^tortnee told upon the yet imfliint- 
ii« Not a Bi|^ or a shriek proclaimed 

( tl^t wduranee wee exhausted, for he stiu 

bore sip with fron. nerve against the torture. 
At,l«^i^, jfii^ Jn^tion was about to 

commenee, tiie pitwuB spectacle sb wronj^ 


upon the letter ftelingB of the bystanders, that 
a general ery frnr ** mercy ” waa raised, and a 
tardy grant was eventnaliy gained for a pre¬ 
sent cessation of the torture. 

And here we cannot forbear a word of most 
decirive condemnation against a practice so 
ignominious, so inhuman. Is is not a sad, mi 
humiliating thought, that he who had helped 
to reap the green gmlands of some nobto vib» 
tory, who could free stem death in the 
6t glory, and dare to die the death of the brave, 
shonld be forced to bend, in abject lowlineae, 
beneath the lacerations of the lashl 

What were the feelings of the ii^red fo¬ 
rester wo here attempt not to describe. He 
neither murmured nor repined, preserving an 
attitude almost motionless, but toe curltog Kp 
and toe scowl of toe bent brow, {uctured pliuniy 
to a near observer, toe voWnic tumult raging 
in his bosom. The stripes of the lash still 
burning on bis flesh, and toe flow of blood from 
too deep and crii^on gashes, mill, though 
staunched, were nustayed. He now lay unfet¬ 
ter^, and apparently harmless and resigned, 
whilst the vassals of toe chief gathered about 
him, some impelled by curiosity, otoera, with 
toe view of administering xelicu. Apart, but 
little distant from the scone, toe chi^, yet 
warm with recent passion, was rapidly pacing 
beneath an oak, halting suddenly at interv^, 
and then quickly moving onward in deportment 
proud and dreamy. The crowd was fast 
thickening round the forester, who was bjy 
this time sufficiently recruited to rise fromhui 
recumbent posture, and toe nurse, carrying 
with her the chief’s only child, attracted by 
the general curiosity, crowded round the fo¬ 
rester with the other vassals. Suddenly toe 
man seemed struggling under some wild and 
overromhig tremor,—his eye began to roll and 
glisten as though a snake lay coiling in its 
centre—his assumed reserve and statue-like 
composure appeared waxing into terrible ac¬ 
tivity, till at length, as though all toe nerve 
and fibre of his fiame had gathered into one 
giant effort, he rushod through toe receding 
crowd, and springing, like a panther on toe 
life-imperilled lamb, tore the omeTa child from 
toe terror-stricken nnrse. C. M. A. 

(.Ttt be coneluded i« our neat) 

GIGANTIC TREES 
IN COBHAM PARK, KENT. 

Thb following admeasurements of gigantie 
trees were taken at three feet from torirroote 
durbig a ramble from Rochester to Cobham. 
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tewn/'to wfetgUtbwiMjU <d|tfri«gro«»d; 
-'H oBen to him so maaj mwUe^Te Ai^moia- 
' lloBi. 1& the reigk of Hemry Y., «oe Bai> 
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LtiHins 


** bahukko^ and whellui, mid kttdhe,”) 
«t Calaji^ oil his maxofa to the 4eld of 
Agjooonrt; bat, adbitouatok, having robbed 
f muindi tbeto, toon after Jaading, besides 
itteaUng a latoicase, (whkh be afterwards sold 
for dues half-penoe) as well as a Sre-shovel, 
be was hang on the road before the battle 
bfgaa, then^ strong interoession was mado 
bouthe Dnke of £xeter to 

", IjSt not Imop Ills ir!iidpi|M »nffueetei nor hb vttal 
Ihnod tie cut 
Wkli of |MtiBy><!ord«'' 

One mijfht willingly fbrget this stain on 
. him, when reflecting on the aikctionate^ ten- 
deraess iHth which he listened to the striking 
Ibdtal of his old master’s dying scene, when 
he ^i^yed wifli flowers and smiled n^n bis 
Angers ends,’* and when be breathed a wish, 
that he were with him, ” wheresoe’er he is 
ttofl when, thon^ insulted by the boy remind-* 
ing him of one of Falstaff’s sarcastic tenches 
on his fiery nose, most kindly foip^ve it: 
** Well { the fhel is gone that maintained that 
fixe I*’ Of this cnlprit, Mortimer, 

—The rniilil Mortimer, of imrlt wild. 
ImSaliwUua'* dear anil darling child, 

the prodnotionS of whoSe genius, so charmed 
hts own age, and will future ones, has given 
1)8 a masterly sketch, eqnal (which is saying 
a great deal) in fliBcination of character, to 
j^s FaUtaff, for all the portraits of Falstaff 
whim hate over yet been sketched, (except 
one) sink into iusignificanee, when viewed 
with that by Mortimer. 

£ven Hogarth himself narrowly escaped 
. 4^ritonment at Calais, when sketching his 
'^wterly view of its gate, which no one bnt 
)m ooula have accompanied with so many fine 
c^aracteristio touches. We can just see the 
ijOtgeaot’B paw npon his shoulder. He was 
soon osoortM by a file of mnsqueteers to M. la 
Commandant. This governor, however, after 
examining his sketch-book, assured him, with 
great politeness, that notwithstanding nothing 
.fttspicious appeared in it, yet, that bad not a 
treaty between the nations been then actually 
signed, he shonld have been under the dis*- 
a^iweablo necessity of banging him upon Urn 
xanqpo^ If this threat of toe polite Com- 
ai^dant hafl been enforced, it would have 
liiwtolltefl Hogarth soma time after, immorta- 
toflag himself by sketitoing firom Tristram 
Shimfly, hk oplebiiated resemhlpaoe of a fiive- 
MK) s^lM fromStome, 

* flslaU b Uks principal tobn of tbo Canton of 
Colobi.wldcli agate fondn ono of the •nfa^^iima of 
. Ibade^trtauiot uTriie.l^w-iteChdab. Tte> Item of the 
tnmi, nUbin the ftntifieotiote, upHtacIws very nooxly . 
la a wetoognter pemlltowraiii^ tee laimth pf emiM# ' 
bSM It nUwet dewbb Its dSun^, W Sidos tiriitg tee ' 
tteawndtael potete,—Ad. 


Qhion Miirf ooEdhuatot, 

Palak would bo touAd on hdr' hi^. 

Mr. Albimy, in Ms 0MdO to Caklih'Sl^rintod 
In 172$, edwerves In tooderii tisMa; toe 
n M Stems, has cm fsrred on^tlalais/aoola- 


ny eqwvatont to tnat wnieo vsotyr ana 
Claren$ owe to too aotbereif the JVotivo/k 
Jielow». Snob adra toe ti^umidw of .|^i»B, 
which omi throw over regions the mopt gtbrile, 
a halo of interest.” After dsseributf Dessin’s 
Hotel, he says:—^”^ere is bn toe first floor, 
a bed-ohanibor, also overlooking the jpurden, 
and on the door of wMeb, the words * Nome’s 
Chamber,* ate inscribed. Over the fireplace, 
there is an engraved portridt ef Stomej, being ^ 
the only memorial toe apartaient oontmaed of 
that eocentrio genius, we regfottod He not 
having been kft in the samewtate, and with 
too same fhniiture, to when oconpled. by 
Yoridc.” Mr. Albany then treats his reader 
with the inimitable interview vriddi Sterne 
bad with Mens. Dessin. S. F. 


HINDU MYTHOLOGY. 

THB umVBBBS. 

ft is related in the Bhagvat-Geeta, that 
Viehnn, in the form of Crishus^ having endued 
Atjoon with power to pereoive his dmne con¬ 
nexion, Arioun gave him the following de¬ 
scription of the wonders be beheld : I see 
Brahma, that deity sitting im his lotns- 
throne; and all the Keesheesf and heavenly 
Ooragas.$ I see thyself, on all sides, of infl- 
nito toape, formed with abundant arms, and 
bellies, and montos, and eyes; but T ean nei¬ 
ther discover thy beginning, toy middle, nor 
thy end. O universal lord, form of toe uni¬ 
verse I X see thee with a brown, and armed 
with club and ohacra, a mass of glory, ^rting 
refulgent beams around. I see thee, difficult 
to be seen, shining on all sides with light im¬ 
measurable, like toe ardent fire or too glo¬ 
rious sun. Thou art toe supremo boiug, in¬ 
corruptible, worthy to bo known. Thou art 
prime supporter of too universal orb. Thon 
art the never-ruling and eterual ^lurdian of 
religion. I see theo witoottt beginning, with¬ 
out middlo, and without cud; of valouf infi¬ 
nite; of arras inuumeraUe; toesuni^ moon 
thine eyes, thy mouth u flaming fire, U|d the 
whole world shining with toy refleotod glory. 
The space between the heavens »nd toe torto 
is possessed by tbeo ulon^ amfl every ^oint 
around. The throe tetpoas of tito hnivoree, 

O mighty spirit! btooM the wohd;^of'toy 
awful conntenauoe with troubled niiiadB. OS 
toe e^estial baudo, some I «to fly to toto for 
reftige; whUgt somsk aflKid, with lojued hands 
e^fbrthtoypmito, f)te.Muh»rshAtoi Ml 

, . j ' ' 

* Tbe word Ooltoi b said lb ha derived Jlwo fitefi 
tea Sana of apart ipokim of liy Cmor. M, tettos te .. 
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bii^4^ thee, idotify tl^ oesie with 
haenoliAil pa^^ ThejA^odzu, the AiUtjas, 
fbe Taeoea, had all Aoee beings the world 
esteoDieth good.; Asween and Koomar, the 
Mhrdots utd Ooshmapas: the (landha^. 
and the Yakahas, witn the holy tribes of 
Sobrs, an etaad g^ng on thee, and all alike 
ttaaa^ The winds, alike wi& mo, are tor- 
riibd to behold thy wondrous form gigantic; 
with many months and eyes; wilb many 
arsM, and legs, and breasts; mth many bel¬ 
lies, and with rows of dread^ teeth. Thns, 

X see thee, touching t^e heavens, and shining 
vdth such glory, of such varions hae^ with 
widely-opened months and bright expanded 
eyes, 1 am disturbed within me; my resoln- 
tfoh IbJleth me, O Vishnu! and I find no rest. 
Having bcdtolden thy dreadfnl teeth, and 

{ ;azed on thy countenance, emblem of time’s 
ast dre, 1 know not which way 1 tarn; I 
ttnd no peace. Have mercy, then, O god of 
godsl then mansion of the universe. The 
sons of Dhreetarashtra, now, with all those 
rulers of the land, Bheeshmi^ Hrona the son 
of Soot, and evon the fronts of our army, 
seem to be predpitating themselves hastily 
into thy mouth, discovering snefa frightfhl 
rows of teeth; whilst some appear to stick 
between thy teeth with their bodies sorely 
mangled. As the rapid streams of ihli-flowing 
rivers roll on to meet the ocean’s bed, even 
so these heroes of the human race msh ou 
towards thy flaming mouths. As troops of 
insects, with increasing speed, seek their own 
dotAmotion in the flaming Are; even so these 
Mople, with swelling fury, seek their own 
destruction. Thou invoivest and swallowest 
thorn altogether, even onto the last, with tliy 
flaming mouths; whilst the whole world is 
Ailed with thy glory, as thine awful beams, 
O Vishnu 1 shine forth ou all sides. 

_ W. G. C. 

ZENOBIA AND AURELTAN AT THE 
BATTLE OF EMESA. 

Aukeuan and Zonobia now mot, fbr the 
first time, face to face, lance to lance, the 
Augastns and ^ugusta of that dispnted 
world, which they had hitherto divided 
between them. They met in the splen¬ 
did region, where, we are told, God first 
mreatad man, and gave him woman to be an 
Mp wad a mate onto him; and they repre¬ 
sented in tiudr own persons and organization, 
those reapeetive attributes, by which the sexes, 
throni^ the awfrd sweep of five thousand 
. yMTS, hod bePB tfistinotly and sevmnlly cha- 
raeteriaed. wnd ^vernod. Zenobia, in her 
iafrdleoiiw aspirattons and matenial impulses, 
was the champion of moral force and human 
affectiOiUh—flmting the battle of mind aud 
eoun^, for for children, and for phflosoj|thy; 
Aurri^ .warred to estabUrii tlie ri|^t of 
m^t, te plaee power on its broadest basis, to 
tatee tyrsinny ib its extremest pefint,- and to 
eh^ ttb mroads of refbrm by tfo resieiaime of 
niiitwy p^mwessl— Wonuin and har ilfdrier. 


FORMATION OF CHRISTIAN 
NAMES. 


I 8AV£ seen Christian mmes assigned to their 
native countries, in the Afirror ; and it ap¬ 
pears to me that tiie derivation of surnames is 
not less oorions. 1 have coUeeted these to the 
number of 5,600, and have formed them into 
elaasee^ which renders them deeerviog. of 
notice ; as each nanie,_ thongli iiot inteft^^ng 
in itself, contributes its sliare to interen 
of the whole. 1 might riiake hands with 
Hand, or bow to Mr. Legge, without Uiinkins; 
of aught but the jperson present; but when i 
had assembled (as 1 have done,) fifty-eight 
names taken from diflSgrent parts or the haman 
body, I could not view them without some 
surorise. 

The following specimen is of Names taken 
from the Planets, the Atmosphere, the Ele¬ 
ments, and the Seasons:— 

Moon Gale Mist Eve 

Starr Breeze Weather Evening 

World Rain Drought Nig^t 

Heaven Shower Cold Spring 

Ligltt Storm Heat Summer 

Sky Tempest Blight Winter 

Cloud Frost Spark East 

Rainbow Snow Blaze West 

Air Ice Dawn North 

Winde Dew Day South 

Blast Fogg Noon 

llie names of great or wealthy fkmilies ez- 
perionco little or no change. The rank or 
riches attached to them render every collate¬ 
ral branch tenacious of the name while any 
hope of succession remains, and proud of it 
while any cuasanguiuity can be traced. But 
the poor have no name to cherish, and they 
adopt one as ignorance or chance directs. 

The poor man looses the name of lua father 
in ttiat of his residence; or he derives a name 
from his parti«mlar form of body, or turn of 
mind ; or be is distinguished from his neigh¬ 
bours by the place, or nature, of his employ- 
meat; and in one generation the former name 
of Ms family is forgotten. 

1 have known more than one instance of a 
nickname having been given to a man in low 
life, and of its having been fixed olt his fiimily. 
And it is remai'kablc that Leno, Sliawl, and 
several other articles of recent invention or 
importation, have alre(t.dy givon rise to ihmiiy 
names. C. H. 


THE RIVER NILE. 

Auinsr the innumerable proofs of wisdom 
and goodness of our beneficent Creator, none 
is more afiecting, oi better oaleulated te.create 
wonder and gratitude in man, than the lasing 
of the water of the river Nile, to flood and 
nurture the land. 

We observe fay recant foreign that 

Mefoinet All has amed tofamian.tfo imnch 
BunistcT of war wiw provisions for the French 
orAiy in Algiers, but cannot fix tiie price, as 
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that will depend on the rise of the Nile. On 
the 17th of June, which in called the Nokta, 
all the leaven of household bread is thrown 
away, and new leavon is made, which is to 
last till the following year, with that ereniug’s 
water of the ^ile. Copts celebrate ^ 
18th of June as the feast of St. Michael the 
Archangel; and the rich sacrifice sheep and 
oattle,anddi8tributethemamongthepoor. The 
public eriers ^o to the island of Rbodia in the 
evening to visit the nilometer, aud then an¬ 
nounce the rise of the waters. At Cairo the 
increase is announced daily by the eriers, and 
transmitted to Alexandria by the telegraph, 
and to Ibrahim Pasha by the daily post. 


NUMISMATICS. 

]U>MA.N COINS. 

In tile month of June last, an urn or vase, 
such as is frequently found in Homan sepul¬ 
chres, of very plain workmanship, aud totally 
nnornamented, was found in Cbarwood Forest, 
Leicestershire, in that part of it which is at 
present in the oconpation of the monks of the 
Cistertian convent. The vase was filled with 
coins of the Homan empire, varying in time 
from the years [a. ».] 40-68; they are of 
white base metal, and in good preservation. 
This vase may have probably been in the 
ground since the Romans left England, in 
426. It was discovered by a lay brother of 
the convent and two labourers, as they were 
ploughing, not more than a foot below the 
surface. The vase aud its eonteuts, aro now 
being exhibited in Bruton-stroet. 


iHaiinrffi all'll 

O1.EI0.—A TALE OF SIAM.* 

Since the king of Siam has hunted on his 
estates, the Siamese people have applied them¬ 
selves to aggrandize, and extend their empire; 
so tiiat the village of Bankok has been almost 
entirely built anew. 

In a great cabin, or building of chalk, 
having the appearance of white stone, the 
couueil of ancients assembles, presided over 
by their military chief. A colossal image of 
the god Buddha, of gilded wood, and with 
eyes formed of diamonds, is attached to the 
vmL This palace of justico is built upon 
firm ground, forming an exception to tiie 
generwity of buildings, which are erected on 
floats of timber. 

Hie miUtary grand judge, or Jakir, is ar¬ 
rayed in a white robe, ornamented with po¬ 
lished bhick stones. The ancients, to the 
number rf five, are clothed in their ordinary 
costume; some, howevmr, wear a tunic of 
painted masUB, others a large mantlOj fk- 
shionCd'Without doeves. Brfore these ancients 
it is, that the crimes aud misdemeanors of 
Siamese reprobates are tried; and the sub- 
joinOdlk an instance of the kind 

* TiaaslHtod fnnn Bulwhi's S'teucb puper. 


Oleie, the accused, was brought Ida ^ wm 
a great brown mam of an expressive ibriB, 
oIm in a blue muslin tunic, and sandals of 
elephant skin. On his left side was to he 
peen a large wound, from which tiie blood 
still gushed. 

The facts of his crime were these: ' • 

Since the return of the summer suu, deie^ 
in hunting the tigers, had followed the flow^ 
windings of the Salonen, a river which bor¬ 
dered the village. A short distance from the 
village, he perceived one day TeOIa-Bet, the 
young spouse of a plaq^r named Eabit,*-a 
black, aged fifty-nine. 

In these climes the apparel is slmhi|, par¬ 
taking of the transparency of fte Coau vest, 
and adding an etiierial beanty by Its hright- 
uens, to the fair proportions of the Siamese 
women. 

Oleio saw the Siamese, and from that 
moment lie loved her. Ho was altogether en¬ 
thralled, as if by magic; be nc^leoted the 
tigers and the panthers, on which he had 
mode d.!solatiug war, and thought of nothing 
but bringing himself to the notice of tho 
beautiful Teilla-Bet. 

One evening, tho seventh day of the moon, 
at an advanced hom*, ho scaled tlie wall, and, 
armed with a yataghan, entered into the gar¬ 
den. 'ibere, concealed in a bush of mue 
roses, he waited till the beautiful spouse of 
Zabit should arrive, according to her custom. 
At longth ijio came, nuattonded by her 
women. 

At this instant, Oleio disclosed himself, and 
threw himself on his knees. “ Withdraw,” 
said she, sou of the night and of the storm!” 
(The Siamese adopt the storm and the night 
for diabolic signs.) ” Withdraw, or your life 
will be sacrificed to your attempt.” 

Oleio, furions at seeing himself disdained, 
threw himself upon her. Rendered senseless 
by the conflict, the young child of Siam fell, 
and expired at the foot of a flowering tea- 
tree. 

Notwithstanding those cries had reached 
her hnsband, the frrocious Zabit. He came, 
his eyebrow frowning like thunder, and oon- 
frouted himself with the daring marander. 

" Viper,” said be, " you would have spoiled 
tho flower on its stem, and rifled its sweet¬ 
ness : tho god Buddha demands an expintion ; 
he reclaims bis guiltless dove. In toe name 
of Buddha, whose priest I am, I conuBand 
you to surrender.” 

At this sacred order, the nnibrtnnate vic¬ 
tim was overpowered by terror; and, bii 
eyes in tears, and howling with oeapiir, he 
seized bis dead and beautiftil victim, while ho 
plunged into his own heart tiie iron with 
wliioh ho was armed. Covered vrith the 
blood, which flowed in huge drops from his 
side, he fell exhausted, with his faoe towards 
the earth. 

He was now to he judged. 

The ootpse of the beautiful Teilla-l^^ vtm 
brought in. Even in death, tiiuHte ww a sweet 
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and fitded loteUnew lioming about ber fea- 
tuTUs,' and an expresBion pore as a ropoaing 
anj^s. 

Oleio, at the sight, ottered a cry of joy ; he 
reeogni^ ber whom he yet adorra. 

The grand judge, lifting his grave voice, 
said, ** Oleio, son of toads aud spiders, ve> 
nomous insect rejected by the flowers, arc you 
gufltyr 

** By Buddha,” answered Oleio, ** the gol¬ 
den sun of suns, I am 1” 

" Put it to the trial, then,” sud the grand 


the truth Of this story, that he wrote ahistoty 
of this tooth, in which .he afflnne<^ that U 
was partly natural aud partly miraculous, 
and tnat it had been sent by heaven to that 
child, to console the poor Chilians oppressed 
by the Turks. 

Hortius, however, was but one historian of 
the tooth; for, in the same year that this 
work appeared, Knllandus wrote another 
history of it. 

Ingosterns, another learned man, two years 
afterwards, wrote in opposition to Rullandns, 
respecting the golden tooth, who failed not to 



which contained hot-boiling water; the ac- 
ousl^ plunged into it his two hands, and 
drew them ont again dreadfully blistered. 

Upon this the «and judge said, ” The 
voice of the Most High has in^e itsolf heard 
—gnilty being, what do you ask!*’ 

Oleio answered with fervoni^ ** Death !” 

At this moment, the hngo tymbalons were 
heard without; the savage dances com¬ 
menced, and the banquet began. Four 


Libavius, another great man, collected all 
that had been said on the tooth, and added 
his own peculiar d«Hitrine. 

Nothing was wanting to so many fine works, 
but a proof that the tooth was really of gold; 
a goldsmith, at length, was called to examine 
it, who discovered that it was only a bit of 
leaf-gold applied to the tooth with consider¬ 
able address. 


Siamese, raimonted in white, took some cake, 
some milk, some broad, and raak (a spi¬ 
rituous liquor,) and inserted it into tlie mouth 
of the sad-destroyod corpse. Oleio, the con¬ 
demned, dothod in a blood-red mantle, was 
placed on a scat by the dead. Then a fero¬ 
cious drinking-bont began, accompanied by 
laughters, blasphemies, and songs. 

After tills, the punishment of the Cangna 
was resorted to. This was a kind of ladder, 
MX feet in length, which had only two stops 
in the middl^ between which they placed the 
nock of the oriminsl, while tho mnltitude 
pelted him with stones. After having loft 
Oleio ton minates, they withdrew, and put 
him into a sack with a male cat, and a vi})er 
taken ont of tho hot sand of Salonen, and 
thus placed him upon tho spot where he had 
committed the outrage, while the people en¬ 
tirely surrounded him, singing in chorus. 

During this period, the sack leapt soveral 
times, and made some fearful bounds. The 
hisdngs of the reptile, the ferocious cries of 
the ferions cat, and the moaniugs of tho man, 
for a long time filled the crowd with horror 
and reverence. At length the motions of the 
sack slackened—^became rare—-next ceased— 
and a large blotch of blood oozed ont at the 
extremity. Bnddlia was satisfied. Justice 
had been done I 

At this moment, a savage cry of triumph 
resounded in the ^te of Bangkok. It was 
ZaUt, the liudiaud of the victimized Teilla- 
Bet, ^0 pndsfid Hod! 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE.* 
Abciiitecture, —as tho personification of a 
power, which has never been propitiated, save 
by the niiivorsal and spontaneous devotion of 
great nations,—may be in the present age, 
cousidorod as dead. Sho lies, as it were, bu¬ 
ried in a vast mausoleum, composed of feag- 
ments feom the temples of Vishnn, Isis, Jn^- 
tcr, Mahomet, and Christ; ftrpm wMoh the ^s- 
sipatod states of partitioned empires, have beem 
since obtainiugmaterials for sectarian churches, 
palaces, manufactories, and shops; sometimes 
mixing up the fragments, any how—just as 
they come to hand; sometimes ctitieuly as¬ 
sorting and re-employing them, in a manner 
which at least deserves the praise of self-con¬ 
sistency. The distinction between the olden 
time and the modern age is typified in the 
forms of the one, and the fashions of the othw. 
Instead of examples of architecture, we have 
now architectural examples. Whatever re¬ 
ligious impnlses have been given to the mo¬ 
dem world, there has been no new relimon; 
and, whatever great and gorgeous worn of 
architecture has been since accomplished, it 
has been ” great and gorgeous ” only. It has 
served to exemplify the particular taste of • 
Bramante, a Pallaimo, or a Wren; but it has 
manifested the spirit of adoption rather than 
the power of design—the skiU which ct>mbineB, 
more than the imagination which invents. 


PORTER. 


THE GOLDEN TOOTH. 

In 1593, a r^rt prevailed, that a child in 
SUoda, seven years old, having lost its first 
teeth, (n the new set a tooth of gold grew up, 
in pl^e of one of the cheek teeth. 

Horiins, Proi^sor of Medicine in the Uni- 
venlty of Helmstadt, beeaide so convinced of 


This malt liquor is so called from being the 
favourite beverage of the porters and work¬ 
people of the metropolis ana other large towna 
of foe British empire. 

The essential distinction of porter arose, al 
first, from its wort being made with iughlj- 

• Prom " tlie of aicliitectins,'* by George 
Wi{^Ul.k. 
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kilxwd browa malt, while other Idadg of beer 
and ale were brewed from a paler article; but 
of, late years, the taate of tbo pablie having 
ran in favour of sweeter and lighter beverages, 
the actual porter is brewed with a leas propor¬ 
tion of brown malt, is less strongly hopped, 
and not allowed to get hard by long keeping 
in huge ripening tuns. 

Some brewers odour the portor with brown 
sugar; bat in general the moat respectable 
eonoeutrate a quantity of their first aud best 
wort to an extract, in an iron pan, and burn 
this into a colouring stofi', whereby they can 
lay claim to the mom of using nothing in their 
Boanufacturo but malt and hops. 

The singular flavour of good London iwrter 
seems to proceed, in a great degree, firom that 
of the old casks and fermenting tuns in which 
it is prepared. 

Dr. Ure considers that the porter brewed by 
the eminent London houses, when drunk in 
moderation, is a far wholesomer beverage for 
the people than the thin acidulous wines of 
France and Germany. 


|2th) Soohfi. 

Trarulatiana from the Lyric Poets of Ger- 
many. Interspersed with renderings from 
the French and Italian. By Jolm Macray. 
[Parker, Oxford.} 

[How many translations roscmble the meta- 
morplioais of Philomela. The tuneful tongue 
of the orimnal siiTger is so far cut off, that the 
mutilated remains utter nothing but a deplo¬ 
rable or unmeaning Term. Translations after 
tins fashion, professing to come {Torn the Ger¬ 
man, daily appear, and this is the more sad, as 
the (Wman poetsaregenurallygrcatinthought, 
and refined in expression. Mie present book 
is, however, much better tlian the mass, more 
espeoially when considered as the labour of a 

C ung student: nay, the subjoined renderings 
ve even kindled in us dolignt:] 

THE LEGEND OP THE THREE HOLY 
KINGS.* 

MiiaKCB TUB vibst: showino now thb 
TWBLVE BTAB-OA2BBS STOOD UPON A HOUM- 
TAIH IN THB EAST. 

This legend is founded on the account in the 
Gospels of the Journey of the Wise Men to 
wombip the newly-born King of the Jews, (Tom 
having seen his star in the east; and was very 
popular in many parts of the Christian church, 
from early times down to a period subsequent 
to the Reformation. The simple account of the 
Evangelists, received, in after ages, many ac¬ 
cessions of a strange and extraordma^ nature,f 

* fids Lrgeud of (lie Three Holy Kings, by Gus- 
favtis Sclis'sb, is subdividijd into Ts'elve |{oBianci’s. 
TlutM Romances ire prefixed, by vsy of snnimary, to 
an edilioit of " Tiie Legend,'" pwblislted at Siottxspl, 
in Itifii. llie vatk was juinted nom a Lstin llN., 
oounuuiieated to ficlmab by the oelebntud Guntlie. 
and firmn another MS. In Gmman. jfiscoteted in tlw 
Wnaij at neidelbarg. 

f Tbese Iwd, iud^ so multiplied aud iseieesed, 
«tah tit U» I4th oentuiy, the iuKorical. pnqdietlcaJI. 


firom the credulity or saperstition of. tew en- 
lightenod times. In the fi>UowiiiR Bbo^ce, 
the twelve Star-gasers are supposed to be part 
of A multitudinous assemblage that always 
on tbo high mountdns of 'Vaus, to wat^ the 
'appearance of the promised star; and that 
this number, twelve, ever continued, through 
succeeding ages, to be the faithful few, who*, 
through every vicissitude, directed thdr gase 
to the sign of the coming Saviour. 

PxBruM'u by brrbs. all iweetnou blCndiDg, 

And gneed with tiers on every side, 

A hill niose, to heaven ascending. 

Of all the East Uie bowt and pride. 

Sterp the ascent, sud long the singes. 

But bright above ihinfl day end night, 

T}|>uu its summit stand twelve sages, ' 

And fix on lienven their raptnt’d sight. 'f' 
When morn retams they yield to slumber. 

And each around him wraps hie robe, 

In vain the hours, in dusxliug number, 

I'our day and glory o’er the globe. 

But ever, as the brreses waken. 

That gently sigh at fall of night. 

Then straight ou higli, with gase unshaken. 

They turn to hail the promis’d liglit. 

To them the wond'rons book of heaven'— 

Bach radiant ]>age k then uumU’fl; 

On enith, wluit sUver seem’d is given 
To shine above, os radiant gold. 

If e’er tlie stars, to man revealing 
Ills eartlily fiitu woip truly rend— 
lirro, on thin mount, when nightly kneeling, 

Tliat liglit Is o’er tlie sages shed. 

Aud there tliey stand—intent exploring— 

Wluit may the will of heaven Iw; 

Yet ne'er while o'er the prospect poring, 

Tlie crown of all tlieii hopes they see. 

’fliat Stax —triumphantly rumlcndant 
O'er ail tlie liost of heaven far i 
Bsaoon and Lioht for ever pendent,^ 

'rhe blinded Heiithou’s giiidiug star. 

Ttial star—proi>lietic Balaam greeieil— 

The lieiold of tlie Bavtour'king; 

U)M>a his throne of glory seated. 

The ixioplc’a guide, aud liglit, and wing. 

So ran tlie story; and astonish'd 
The ex|>ectaiit Bast awaited now; 

'Tans this tlie gasing seeis admuuisbed 
'J'o meet uikiu the mountain's brow. 

And hope made ev'ry step seem lighter, 

Aud smooth'd the jiath so strep and rude. 

And fiuled eyes again lieam'd brigliter. 

And forms lung bent erectly stood. 

Aiid when even death snrpr'is’d them, g-aaing, 
filiU turn'd their lust fond long looks on h^li. 
Where thousand thontand suns are biasing— ' 

To wkicli on earth tlioy long’d to fly. 

S Laura—tbe obarminK Idol of Petraveha’s 
—^in a poem of Mathisson’s, entitled, 
“ Laura praying,” p. 20, is delicately d^c- 
turod, save that tbo use of " xepbyrus ” is 
pedantic. Scbiller’s ode to the ** German 
Muse.” p. 2*2, has much power in its lines. 
The “ Dead Grandmother ” of Tletor Hugo 
is a sweet poem, worthy of all love, but it has 
already been before tbe public ** terque 4^- 
terquo.”] 

imd oUegoiicnl materials wen so dillthlty btendedand 
worked up, by Prior John of Hilthwhelm, at to form a 
wbide, in the ojiinion id' Goethe,—no mean judge, (see 
his Kunet und AUectliutn, vol. ii., pt. ii., la jDfi,)r>of 
the most ettrective nature, and worthy to take itspiece, 
in tiw tame teak, -wiito tbs nsKt pei^r f^.fhe 
bnhrncUoB ead inproveiiMat o(Uw.peo^, 
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[The liefa tain of orwataliam which diatin- 
'-giuehed bur Arst legend, diaplays itaelf even 
mete advantageously in a poem of Uhland’e— 
"The Uinatrel’a Cui^.’' The translator’e 
lines have the melody of a trumpet:] 

THE MINSTfiEL’S CURSE. 

Thera stpod a mighty ewtle, in timei long put mid 
gone. 

O'er land and onwn glancing, iti stately turrets sltooe} 
And spicy gardens circling, in blooming wreaths were 
bound. 

Where fresli’miig agters sparkled their rainbuw hues 
around. 

Tiiera sat a mighty inouareli. in lands and rict'ries 
givat, 

17pon Ids throne reposing in siid and solemn state. 

For what lie wlUs is terror, and what Iw looks revenge. 
And what he speaks is statute, tho' blood bis words 
avenge. 

Once pass'd by this proud outle a noble minstrel pair. 
The one with mideu linglets, the oilier hoary hair, 
With Imrp lu hand tlie elder, sat on e gullaut steed, 
The other ran beside him, with youth's unwearied 
speed. 

And thus b(!gnn the elder—" Now be propnr'd, my son. 
Let’s choose our deepest nieasute, our best lot now bo 
done. 

All power of song coe}nting, of pleasure or of smart. 
To-day wo have to soneii the mniiareh's stony lienri." 

Tlien stood tliese minstrel-hretiirou amid the dassUng 
scHun, 

Wliere on tlwir thrones reposing the King and Queen 
wore seen; 

Tim King in fearM splendonr, like ruddy northern 
light, 

Tim Queen all soft and placid, like Cynthia's summer- 
night. 

The old man's harp then ringing, began a wond'ruiis 
atraiu, 

Tiiat louilcr, ever louder, ran thrilling through the 
brain; 

The youth's cImt accents rising in heavenly sweetness 
stole;— 

Between, like voice of spirits, the elder's sliouk the 
soul. 

Tliey sang of love and spring-time, of the happy golden 


" Woo, woe to you -pnitid oastle, may never poat’o 

BPUSt 

Nor minitters twiebd memras be heard your haanta 
amotif I 

But aiglta ittstaad, and waUlag, and alavory’a daatard 
tread, 

Till red revenge haa omptied her viola on your head. 

*■ Woe to yon, spicy gardens, in lowly summer dn-al I 

Mere, grse on these dead features, that bliglil may on 
you rest, , 

And turn your bowers to deserts, each fountaJa to a 
atom*. 

And death, for firuitfbl seasons, may rain your fields 
upon. 

•" Woe to you rutlileaa murderer I of bard aud song tile 
hHue; 

For fiiiue’s ensaugnin'd laurels be all your struggles 
vain i ^ 

Your name, you race, forgotten, enwnpt in thickest 
. iilKht. 

Like death's expiring vapour,eluile tbestraining sight.” 

Titus pray'd the hoary minstrel, nor slow to liear was 
iieiivi'ii. 

Down thll tbe lofty ramiMrts, the hulls to dust were 
rivcu: 

Save one proud pillar st-indiiig to tell its fbrmcr might. 

Now doom'll. tiaif-buKt, to crumble, some wihl tera- 
peai uuus uiglit. 

And now, where gardens flourisli'd are waste and barren 
iaudi, 

No trees shed cooling verdure, no streams glide o'er 
tbe g.iiids; 

That monnrcirs luemory hailowi no sotig, no legend 

striiuge, 

Forgotten and unmention’d—such is tbe Bard's He- 
veugc1 


Of iP.anliiMMl, truth, devotion, and fremlom's lioly ragi>; 

They sang of all tluit's sweetest, tite human breast can 
cluiim; 

They sang of all that's deepest, tlie human heart can 
warm. 

Tim courtly ring were startled, and ceas'd tlielr idle 
J'Wrs; 

The monarch's mighty warriors to heaven confessed 
their feats; 

The Queen, all mov’d, dissolving in lovo aiul tender 
cate, 

Threw ftom her breest a posy tiato tlie miustrel pair. 

Tlie King, with ftiry glowring, then enH'd with wrathful 
mien, 

» hf y people yon have tlumtod, and would you bribe 
my Queen ?" 

Aud straight his blade like lightning, tbe youth’s fair 
boeom goi'd, 

Wlienw blood, for gbldm mnsic, quick forth in foun¬ 
tains pour'd, 

like tbe dust in tempests fast fled (be eonxUer 
. swarm. 

As down the youth expiring sank on his master's nm; 

Who on his steed uprais'd him, and wMi liw mantle 
round. 

New slowly bum the castle upon his way did bound. 

Bqt yet sumn Ung’rVnA moments he stopt heiote the 
guto, 

WhSe on Its marble colttmna he bung his tuuebil mate. 

That harp of hsxi* the sweetest, aud there its ehotds 
unbent, 

Ahd woB’d. «hU« wllh the echo the esstleitBiinw were 

wpt,' 


^Public ^ottrnalA. 

DLaCKWOOO’g EOINBCBGH HAtlAZIME. 

no. ccxcviii. August, 1Q4I). 

[Belief in unseen spirituxl powers, threw 
vast shades of old time, over the minds of men, 
investing whole nations with a sombrous cha¬ 
racter. And even to-day, when tho belief has 
w'oxod faint, and ghosts and phantoms are 
treated as chimeras, facts do now and then 
arise thSt astonish men, even as Ezechiel was 
astonislied, who, when he thought no one was 
near him, saw, by virtue of a purged vision, 
fiery-amiourod seraphim, on his nght hand 
and his left, 

Blackwood has, this month, a paper on the 
subject, entitled, “ A few passages concerning 
omens, dreams, «c.” and tlie facts, corrobora¬ 
tive of invisible agencies, and apparitions, are 
calculated to startle the stoutest anti-theorist.J 

SKpertiition regnant over the highest minde. 

Superstition implies a fear of a power supe¬ 
rior to ourselves: and it has, at least, a ton- 
denoy to get''the conceit out of us,^ strutting, 
crowing creatures, that exalt oursmvcs in our 
pride of science and knowledge. The wisest 
of mankind have bSen midey hs inAueuce, as 
well as the weakest. 

1 was, not very long ajgo, obnvorsing with 
one who was in the Imbit makiug a moeik 
at the ciedu^ty of mankind. Ue ww not 
awue that he was himself ^ed wHhlida faW 
Aune. I found hft attached great impoxtudee 
'to the partionlaT munber nine, and jwiid he 
the coming of ove^ yeiQ: ttrwinating 
ip nine, fox that every mcih yeur had heen 
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dltMtrous to him; and be ran over'a great 
mnBber of erents, unpleasant^ indeed, enough, 
all whioh bad occnrred in years whoso last 
ignre was nine. I know a gentleman of high 
attainments and nrtnral strong sense, who 
always takes off his hat to a magpie. Innu¬ 
merable are the little saperstitious that afibct 
strong minds; perhaps, it may bo even as- 
eerted, that tiie stronger the mind, the more 
oortain is it to enjoy some such small safety- 
valve of the imagmation, that the general cur¬ 
rent of thought may be the more free from 
vagrant fondos. The doubt which often per¬ 
plexes, is gladly converted into a bdief. 

Rousteau — Peuteal. 

It ie ouiiouB to see Ronsseau speonlating 
upon his future condition in another world, 
by throwing stones at trees—and being quite 
sure of his happiness, because ho hit what he 
could hardly miss. 

And was we good, the religions Pascal, more 
reasonable than that whimsical philosopher, 
when he practised the most severe mortifica¬ 
tions, even ordering a wall to be built boforo 
a window of his stndy, from which he thought 
he had too agreeable a prospect; or bis sister, 
a woman of sound judgment and piety, when 
she actually died of thirst, as she thought, to 
the glory of Godi 

Brown, 

What are wo to say to the curious case of 
Brown, author of the Defence of the Reli¬ 
gion of Nature,” and of the “ Christian Reve¬ 
lation”—a man of exemplary life, and great 
intelleetnal abilities; yet he thought that bis 
rational soul was gradually perishing, and 
there was nothing left to him bnt animal life, 
in eotnmen with brutes; and thus he informs 
her Majesty, ** That by the immediate hand 
of aft avenging God, his very thinking snb- 
stanee has, for more than seven years, been 
continnally wasting away, till it is wholly 
perished ont of him, if it bo not utterly como 
to nothing f” Such is the disease of an over¬ 
wrought mind. 

Nervoutneas of Ihe writer'a friend, Eugene. 

But I wished to toll yon, my dear Euse- 
bins, how the nervousness of our friond Eu¬ 
gene, came npon him in the following sadden 
manner. “ He had never witnessed a death¬ 
bed. It to his imagination, an awfol 
thing; but poetically so, if the expression 
may he allowed; that is, it was a feeling to 
indulge in when his foncy so willed. It was 
a part of the drama: a soaue to sit and weep 
over, as-oyer a Juliet in her tomb, and then 
to return to the world of life, and in a mo¬ 
ment know it not—^foel it not. The ooneep- 
tiott was one of high-wrought pleasure to sport 
with—and to discard. He urns the child play¬ 
ing at the oockatriee*s don. 

He was then Uving in |he liUle village of 
> and very near tiie re^dence of a beloved 
slqfor.. He nad^ passed an ervenitag vdth her 
and her Interestiiig daughter, then rather an 


invalid, with more ihsn usnd cbeerfutuest, 
In the night, he was suddenly awadeenod 
of a sweot slMip, the sweeter from the ihe^- 
fulness ho bod enjoyed, and told that she (his 
sister) was dying. He reached her bouse 
time to-support her in his arms, and in them 
she died. The shook, ho said, stupified him* 
80 that he scarcely knew the power of the blow 
which bad struok him. Within a fow days, 
he was again summoned, and again at night, 
to receive the latest breath of her dying daugh¬ 
ter: she, too, expired iu his anus. He saw 
them both dopositod in oifo grave. The week 
of wretclieduess was not yet concluded. The 
day following the frineral, a letter announced 
to him the death of a very dear firiend. At 
tho eamo timo, a near noighhonr, widiing to 
divert his mind from broomng over these me¬ 
lancholy occurrences, called upon him. Tliey 
walked out for some timo, and would have 

proceeded together to the town of B-; 

bnt our friend had letters to write, and en¬ 
gaged, within an hour, to moot his friend in 
the town. Thither, at the time agreed upon, 
he went. He saw his friond on wo opposite 
side of tho street—ere he could reach him, he 
saw him suddenly fall back—^thore was an 
immoJiato rush of those about him—Eugene 
reached him, and was one that supported him 
—lie was de^. This was very awful: was very 
dreadful. He was haunted, he said, with im¬ 
ages of death. It made him, as he described it, 
see through tlie covering of tho fleriily beauty 
with which Nature had concealed the intricate 
mochauism of life, and through the more vari¬ 
ous clothing which the arts of life had super- 
added, and behold, nothing but the bare de¬ 
formity of death—tho deformity of death, yet 
more hideous to him, for it was gifted with 
life: man, woman, and child, were to hia 
mind’s eye, that thus, hi foct, superseded other 
vision, bnt walking, sitting, and running akrie- 
tuns Any distressing, any vexatious circum¬ 
stance, instantly affects him, powerfully, even 
now; but less so than at first. His palpita¬ 
tions of tlie hoart, were, for a year or two, 
irightfhl. He assured me, that, during two 
yeai'B, he did not think there was one hour in 
any day, iu which he had not powerfully pic¬ 
tured to his mind, scones of death, eitner of 
hia own, or of those ho loved. Daring those 
two years his existence was miserable. 

Teat of Touching the Bodg. 

Superstition takes its colour from the mind: 
it may exhibit an awful phantasmagoria; but, 
the pictures are made for it, and peo]^ choose 
those they like best: snperrfitipn omy makes 
thmn conssicnous. The touclidng we body, 
as a test of guilt orinnocence, vwether Pro¬ 
vidence ehooBO to mark the onmioal by mini-. 
oulous change, if that change in the bleeding' 
body be not some natorM sympethy, :we.kmiw, 
not how ^oitei^ but called miraouiou^ 
cause we nnderstmidnot the (qpentidn, ot wl^ 
ther ihe fllnsioii is' only in Ae m^’s 
the guilty, who sees guwing, the blood thal he 
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hMimtoe idi«d, (m Shakspeate finaly ooneeives 
in iMf Jif aooMh in vain wadiing her littlo 
hmidfjl and waSmam the deed, the ordeal may 
hare prorented many a murder, by the noto¬ 
riety of the .diaoorery. Trice an example 
from the Slate Trials. 

** On the trial of Philip Standsfleld for the 
mnrder of his fhther, is the following extra¬ 
ordinary evidence, (Edinburgh, in Scotland.) 
Deposition of Humphrey Spurway, riz:— 

*' When the ohirurgeons had caused the 
body of Sir James to oe, by their senmnts, 
sewen up again, and his grave-cloathos put 
on, a spMoh was made to this pm^se.—‘ It 
is requisite now, that those of Sir James 
Standsileld’s relations and nearest friends 
should take him off ftom the place whore ho 
now lies, and lift him into his ooffln.* So 1 
saw Mr. James Rowe at the left side of Sir 
James' head and shoulder; and Mr. Philip 
Standsfleld at the right side of his head and 
shoulder; and, going to lift off the body, I 
saw Mr. Philip drop the head of his father 
upon the form, and much blood in hand, and 
himself flying of ftom the body, crying, ‘ Lord 
have mercy upon me,’ or ' upon us,’ wiping 
off the blood on his clothes, and so laying him¬ 
self over a seat in the church; some, sup¬ 
posing that he would swaiff or swoon away, 
ealled for a bottle of water for him.” 


found the man droimed. But have we not 
authority Ibr dreams that we cannot question t 
There is the signiflcant dream of Jacob; there 
is Josep^ tiie pious,, the favoured dreamer, 
and the interpreter of dreams: there is Pha¬ 
raoh’s dream of the &t tind lean fcine; the 
drMm of Pilate’s wife, and oonseqnwt admo¬ 
nition ,—‘ Have thou nothing to do with that 
just man; fbr I have suffered many things 
this day in a dream because of him.’ And if 
it be said that dreams which have no conse¬ 
quent action, are not likely to be divinely 
si^ifleant, we may point to this dream of 
Pilate’s wife. It did not save. What shall 
we say to the precautionary dream of Caesar’s 
wife! And of the dream-like vision—Cmsar 
appearing to Brutus, and the fhmous ‘ Meet 
me at Philippi!’ Then comes the question, are 
appearances” dreams, imaginary visions! 
or are they, however inexplicable the mode, 
the actual spiritual presence of the persons 
whose images they bear I ‘ It is wondeiful,’ 
said Dr. Johnson, ' that flve thousand years 
have now elapsed since the creation of the 
world, and still it is undecided whether or 
nut there has ever been an iiistaneo of the 
spirit of any person appearing after death. 
All argument is against it, but all belief is 
for it.” 

Apparition qf a slain Soldier. 


Sir George McKenzie takes this notice of 
the above evidence, in his speech to the in¬ 
quest. ** But they, fully persuaded that Sir 
James was murder^ by his own son, sent out 
some ohirurgeons and friends, who, having 
raised the b^y, did see it bleed miraculously 
upon his touching it. In which God Almighty 
himself was pleased to bear a share in the 
testimonies which wo produce: that Divine 
Power which makes the blood circulate du¬ 
ring life, has oft-times, in all nations, opened 
a passage to it after death, upon such occa¬ 
sions, but most in this case.” 

Now, if we fiiirly consider the matter, such 
a discovery of a murder is not a whit more 
wonderflil, nor more to be accounted as from 
the Divine purpose, than is the discovery of a 
murder by dreams; and there are so many of 
the kind in every one’s montii, that it is mffl- 
ordt to know where to choose ; aud some are 
so authenticated, that it seems to me to be but 
a presumptuous boldness altogether, to set 
them aside. 

Dreamers qf Dreams. 

** I will tril you a discovery, though not of 
a murder, that tras told me by the dreamer, 
a very"’ intrillgeat persmi, and upon whoso 
veraeity 1 kad great relianee. He has been 
dead many years. It oeenrred to him when 
a young man. . He was en^ed in a china 
manufiimte^ at Swansea, lie dreamed that 
he saw a man droiriiing in' one of their pools. 
He dreamed the same a second time, and a 
third thne, and then eonld not resist making 
an effort to rise and satisfy himself that it was 
not so.. He ^ rise, went to the spot, and 


I had ratlier make discovories in this 
“ terra incogmta,” the world of spirits, and 
their connexion with ns, than all that has 
been, or ever will be, discovered in Arctic 
Antarctic seas. One fact established upon 
authority, wonld be inestimable. Here is a 
stoiy that seems to rest upon tiie most un¬ 
doubted evidence, for facts have followed it. 

Colonel B- ^ with two other officers of 

the names of D-and S-, were stationed 

in America, some years before the Amerieui 
war. Colonel B—~ was sent np the country 
to quell an insurreotion of the natives; the 
two others remained behind. A very short 

time after the Colonel's departure, D-and 

S-were sleeping in the same apartownt, 

in two separate bws, when Colonel B-— 
entered the rooms, some hours after the gen¬ 
tlemen had been in bed. S—— (a li gh* . burn¬ 
ing in the room) perceived him entmr, and 
expressed much surprise to see him return so 
soon; tiio Colond told lum that he was now 
no more, having been kitied by tiie natives 
early in tbo action: that his reason for ap¬ 
pearing, was, to request S— to find Us 
infant smi, who was then in England; and 
directed him where to find his will. He then 
left the room; S—— asked hir frfend D-— 
if he had seen or heard anything, to wfaich 

D-replied, that he had eeen we inqian- 

tion, and had hoard every syllable of what 
had passed Bntuming to England tiiey 
found every cireamstanoe exaotiy eoindffiitg 
with the apparition’s account, the 
was represented to her M»je8fy,'(4aemt Char- 
lotie) who, in consequence, kin Ay adopted 
the iafluit. 
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JSingutBf F»r*l»o(U^ffs qf Mrt. Donne. 

There la aentethi^ remarkably affeotlu io 
tiist pMBage of ** walton’a Life of ]Df. own 
Bemae,*’ Therein there is the foreboding of 
in in the mind of Dpnne’a wife, and the. ao> 
oontit of the vision that appeared to him. Mr. 
Donne was desirona of aoeompan^ing Lord 
Hay and Sir Robert Drowi^ in their embasay 
to Henry IV. of France. Hia desire being sud¬ 
denly oni^e known to lua wife, who was then 
with obild, and otherwise ao ill that she pro- 
fesaed an nnwillingnesa to his absence feom 
her, saying, ^Her dMnif^ soul boded her 
some ill in his absence.” Mr. Donne, how¬ 
ever, went, and on the twelfth day got safe to 
l^aris. *Two days after their arrival there, Mr. 
Donne was left alone in that room in which 
Sir Robert and he, and some other friends, had 
dined together. To this place Sir Robert 
returned wittan half-au-hour, and as he loft 
so he fonnd Mr. Donne alone, but in such an 
ecstasy, and so altered as to his looks as 
amazed Sir Robert to behold Mm; insomuch, 
that he earnestly desired Mr. Donne to de¬ 
clare what had befeUcoi him in tho short time 
of his absence, to which Mr. Donne was not 
able to make a present answer; but, after a 
long and perplexed pause, did at last say —I 
have seen a dreadful vision since I saw you *. 
I have seen my dear wife pass twice by mo 
through this room, with her hair hanging 
about her shoulders, and a dead child in her 
arms: this 1 have seen since T saw you.” To 
which SKr Robert replied, "Sure, sir, yon 
have slept since I saw yon: and tMs is tlie 
result of some melancholy dream, which I 
desire you to forgot, for you are now awake.” 
To which Mr. Donne replied, " I cannot be 
surer that 1 now live, than that I hare not 
slept since I saw you; and I am as sure, that, 
at ^ second appearance, she stopped and 
looked me iu the face aud vanished.” 

Rest aud sleep had not altered Mr. Donne’s 
opinion tho next day; for he tliou affirmed 
this vision with a more deliberate and so con¬ 
firmed a Confidence, that ho inclined Sir Ro¬ 
bert to a faint belief that the idsion was true. 
It is truly said that desire and doubt have no 
rest, aud it proved so with Sir Robert; for 
he immediately sent a servant to Drewry 
House, with a charge to hasten back, and 
bring him word whether Mrs. Donne were 
aHve, and if alive, in what condition she was 
as to her health. The twelfth day, the mes- 
se^er returned with this account:—^‘^That 
he fennd and left Mrs. Donne very sad and 
sibk in her bed ; and that, after a long and 
dangefous labour, sho had been delivered of a 
desia oMld. And, npon examination, the abor¬ 
tion proved to be the same day and about the 
vary hour that Mr.' Donne affirmed he saw 
her pass by him in Ms ritamber,” 

Isaac Wlalten's Bemarie. 

"TStis,” eUudingto thelist instMoe, says 
ihmgoott Xsaao, ^ m arelaRoniibst will bqf* 
some wonder, md it well may, for most M our 


world are at present possessed wUhanoakrion 
that visions and mlra^B lutve.ceased., Bfet H 
the unbddeving' will not allow the belMpriUHl 
reader of thia story, a liberty to believe that 
it may be true, then I wish mm to conskisr 
mai^ wise men have boheved that the gheM 
of /nlius Ceeaar did appear tp Brutas, add 
that both St. Aostin, asid Mionica, his meilhmv 
had visions in order to his oonversimi. Aad 
thongh these aad manv others (too many to 
name) have but ^e auwority of humnn storjr; 
yet the incredible reader may find in tho sa¬ 
cred story, that Samnd <ffid appear to SmI, 
even after bis death, (whether really or nb^ 
1 undertake not to determiue,) and Rildad, in 
tho book of Job, says these words:—>* A spirit 
passed before my fhoe: the hair of my head 
stood op: fear and trembling came npon me, 
aud mode all my bones to sfawe.* ” 


POI.YTKCHMIC JOmtNXl.. Angust, 1840. 

fPortly like the butterfiyj and partly like the 
bee, tliia excellent magazine devotes its hours 
either to wandering among the fair gardens of 
Art and tho ITesperides, " who sing around 
the golden tree.”—or in storing up staple food 
in no nnrndurable hive. Desirous, howsobeit, 
of getting tills week at the honey, start we the 
winged denizen from Hymettus. Great part 
of a loanied and full paper on “ Ancient Bri¬ 
tish Remains,” must, for lack of space, stand 
to the future, but that is not the whole of the 
lioncy-treasure:—] 

Setting up qf Stones by the Hebrews. 

I'ho earliest recorded instance of the setting 
up of stones is to be found in the book <n 
Genesis, where Jacob is described as dream¬ 
ing a mysteriouB dream, and iu the morning 
marking his sensations by this species of me¬ 
morial. "And Jacob rose up early in tilie 
morning, aud took the stone that he had put ‘ 
for his pillow, and set it for a pillar,‘and 
poured oil on the top of it. And be called 
the name of tiiat place Bethel. And this 
stone which I have set for a pillar shall ho 
God’s house.”—Gen. xxviii. 18, 19, 2*2. In 
another part of tiie book of Genesis wO find 
an account of an agreement between Jaoob 
and his father-in-law Laban:—" Mow, there¬ 
fore, come thou, let us make a covenant 1 and 
thou; and let it bo for a witness bet'<veen Us. 
And Jaoob took a stone, and set it up for a 
pillar. And Jacob said unto his brethren. 
Gather stones; and they took stones uid 
made an heap, and did eat thme iqum 
heap.”—Gen. xxxi. 44, 45, 46. A^^ vke 
find Jaoob setting up a pfilar over the grave 
of Ms beloved wife RaoheL Threfnghoat the 
whole of tho patrion^al history in the 6^ 
Testament, oonstant mention is made of 
praetiee of setting np Mtacs and'dtotfSS'^ me¬ 
morial. Joshua is desoribed as setting np 
twelve stones to mark ike event of the pas¬ 
sage of the oMldren of Israel over ^ nver 
and. Somntil saeriftead at a g^t 
stone after a victory ov«c tiw Philiiibes. 
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Tfafioa .'8t(n» piHafi 6f fh« iBraeStea were their 
first 'ifiacea of wortfiii^ open tMUplee being 
■fterwurda erected <« the s^. Among the 
Gveekq, stone pUlers were in constant use. 
Hemer sereral times alludes to their use/ 
Stenes were so frequently erected by the 
andent Gredcs to mark memorable oventSy 
that Plato made laws to limit th«dr number. 

f^Oiroassia and the Black Sea,” oonreys 
much information. Of this natioiK dwelling 
on the borders of the Negropontio Sea, whose 
warriors are not less mighty now, than when 
they floutod the proiM eagles of Rome under 
Mitbridates, and whose women are gloriondy 
beautiful to behold—it cannot be nnentertain- 
ing to know the customs.] 

CUSTOMS or THE OIRCSSSIAirS. 

ZVijaie Division , of the People. —The Cir- 
o^ians state their origin to be Arab, and ore 
divided into throe olassos, the princes, the no- 
blos, and the vassals; the latter being, like 
tho ancient clans of Scotland, devotedly at¬ 
tached to their lords. The person of the 
chief, or prince, is held sacred, and during his 
feasts ho is waited on by his nobles, bat it is 
in tho manner of a patriarch served by his 
sous. Although the noble gives his service 
with the greatest humility to bis prince, yet 
hU freedom and his property are entirely in¬ 
dependent of his ohiertaiu, nor can tho uoblo 
appropriate the x>roperty of his depondants, 
or invade tho rights of tho meanest of his 
vassals. 

Their Lam and Assemblies. —They have 
notliing like a written law among them, but 
are governed by a sort of uommou right, or 
what has become an ostabliriiod custom from 
ancient usage. The groat bulk of tho people 
assemble on important ocoasions in a sort of 
general council, whore the prince always 
opeus tho business, and proposes the measures 
he thinks should be taken, for the considera¬ 
tion of the assembly. The whole body of no¬ 
bles then deliberate on what he has brought 
forward, and the result is referred to a cer¬ 
tain number of grave uersuuages chosen from 
the people, who, by their patriarchal conse- 
quenoe and their eminent wisdom, have ac¬ 
quired the title of Elders, selected on the 
occasion by tho various tribes. These ve¬ 
nerable men tiion discusb the subject in debate,, 
and each gives his opinion; if the three con¬ 
sultations aro found to agree for the measure 
proposed, it is adopted; and if it is a question 
of social right, the decision becomes a prece¬ 
dent, and is hinding as a national decree. 
These assembltes, whi^ so much resemble 
the . Saxon Wittenagemote, are held in ui 
open area aear.tbe dwelUiag of the prince. 

CSnHnrement of Female Children.-^In 
hrtngiiig the female children^ this peo]^ 
haven Cnriom peculiar to their nattiem, the 
(ni^.ef whtoh'Mwropped-hirObBtnuity. Seen 
eA<te«.frwala'iii1lteil n bom, her wahd is en- 

by Or tli^t leathern bandage, whteh 
only'i|pves. way afterwuiKds to the natural 


growth bf the chfld; it is Uien replaced by 
another, and so on, till the shape is com¬ 
pletely formed aocordiag to the taste of the 
country, the waist being exteemely small, and 
tbe bust full; on the nuptials, the hushand 
cuts tho cincture with his poniard,, a custom 
terrific to the bluabiug bride. 

MarriajM incomplete tUl tite first Birth. 
—When the first child of the marriage is 
born, tho residue of the fortune is reooived 
frouLtlte fhther of the bride, and at tho same 
time'she is invested with the distinguishing 
badges of a wife, among tho principal tribes 
never assumed till ofibpring Is born of the 
union; a long white veil over a sort of red 
coif form these honourable marks^ tlio rest of 
the dress being also whito, which is worn 
by all the women, the men always wearing 
colours. 

Military A ccoutrements of the Men .—^Tlia 
anus and armour of the husband are the care 
of his wife; if she has the most distant idea 
that ho has not used them with bravery, on 
his return sho meets him with reproaches, 
nor will sho be reconciled till be has wash^ 
out the disgrace in the blood of his enemies or 
his own. 

Avengement of Murder. —According to 
Pallas, their spirit of resentment is so great, 
that all the reUtions of a murderer are conu- 
dorod guilty. This customary iufrituatiou to 
revenge the blood of relatives, generates most 
of tho feuds, and is the occasiou of great 
bloodshed among all tho tribes ; for unless 
pardon be pur^ased by intermarriage be¬ 
tween the two fumilioa, the principle of re¬ 
venge is propagated to ful saoooeding gonera- 
tions. 1^0 hatred which they have to tho 
Ilussians, in a great measure, arises from 
this source. If vengeance is appeased by a 
price bidng paid to the fiunily of the deceased, 
it is called Thlol-Uas-a, tho price of blood; 
but neither Uie Usdens or Princes can accept 
of such a compensation; and it is an estab¬ 
lished usage among them to depiand blood 
for blood. 


Tun following moral sayings of Paehaeatoe, 
an Inca of Pern, are given by Garctlasso dc la 
Yoga, in his Royal Commentaries '.— 

Better is it, that thou shouldat be envied 
by others fur being good, than that thqu 
shouldst envy others bwanso thou art had.' 

Envy is a cancer, which eats and gnaws 
into tho bowels of the envious. 

Drunkenness, anger, and foUi^ are equally 
misdtievous; dlffeirog only in M|is, that the 
turo frxst aro' transient and mutable, but the 
third, pturmanent and continuing. 

A twy noble and eourageous cmirit is best 
tried by that patience which he ehows In thO' 
times ef advm^ty. 

Impatteuee tethc chacasteref «<peee and 
degeawstesplrR, and.of ode fihat itrifl tonjjhli 
asrimteniucam. 
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Arehii 0 eture, « ttudy fur JVmaltf*.-—Can 
our ikir eountiywomeii do better than give 
sodie of their leisure to an art so essoutully 
deooratiTO os that of arohiteoture! Them* 
selres the ohi^ ornaments of the mansion, 
should they not hare a kbdred feeling for that 
mansion’s beantyl The needle beoomes not 
the female hand more than the pencil; nor is 
the music of harmonizing forms and propor¬ 
tions less suited to their delicate comprehen¬ 
sions, Uian the melody of dulcet sounds.— 
Wightwie^'a Palace tf Architecture. 

Bait of the BattiUe. —According to a 
Frenoh jopmal, the obstacle which prerents 
the demoU^n of the elcphant-like Bastille, is 
the hnmenso number of rats established in the 
floors and walls, which would spread them- 
selves immediately over the neighbourhood of 
St. Antoine.— Bohain'e French Newspaper, 

DUtUIatien nf Sea-water. —In the notices 
of the voyage of the Frenoh ship I’Uraine, 
for scieutifle objects, it is asserted that sea¬ 
water has been snooessfUIly distilled, and that 
by the process, a ship can oircumnavigate the 
globe. 

Force Gunpowder.—Some workmen re¬ 

cently in a 8 latequari 7 , near Langholm, bored 
the rook to the depth of three feet, and charged 
it wifli about 21tis of gnn|>owdor. On explo¬ 
sion, a block of stone, 34 feet square, and up¬ 
wards of 84 tons weight, was hurled at a sin- 
^6 bound, to the dietauco of 51 yards. This 
block, more marvellous still, was wedged in on 
all sides but the front, and the bottom was 
completely broken out of solid stone,— 
vepor*s and Engineer's Journal. 

Art possesses a language which speaks to 
all eyes, and is understood by all nations. 

Wonderful speed on a Railway. —A new 
loemnotive engine, on the North Midland 
^Iway, accomplished thirty-nine miles (from 
Kothenam to Derby) with a heavy train of 
five hiindred)»esengers, in an hour and tweut^- 
flve nunntes. On return, It ran ten miles in 
eight minuteSf being at the rate of aeventy- 
Jtve miles per hour I 

Strawberries.—The method of eating straw- 
bonties, by putting them in layers, and mixing 
them with lemon-juice and sugar, is said to be 
highly daiverous, although common in Italy. 
It is UUeg^ that strawberries so mixed, un- 
deigo a chemical process which renders Ihem 
almost as injuiions as the juice of homlodc in 
A state of f^entation. 

The Biter Bit.—A kite was lately obsorved 
by a gm^^mui at Abe:^stwith, soaring high 
in the aif^ with somettang in its talons, from 
u^eh he seemed endeavouring to disongage 
himorif-Ll^eonriy hite rapidly desoeiri^, 
tte genueman fim,aad brought it down, 
OhI'going up le ^e bird, he was surprised to 
ind thsi he had killed a weasri as well as a 
fcitil. The kite, it seems, in its voracious 


search for^^y, had snatched op the weasel, 
which, however, instantly seized the kite hy 
the bnMMt, Md while fa the air had kept its 
iprasp so niriously, as it is well known this 
fitde animal wiU do, that it had eatea a hole 
' into the body of the kite, which must’ 
been frtal if he had not bron bit hy the shot* 
from the gun. 

Expense of JBat/roods.—The oi^tal au¬ 
thorized to be raised for the formation of 
railways, from the year 1831 to I840,amoants 
to sixty-two milUou, seven Irandred and mghty- 
six thousand, nine, hundred and thirty-one 
pounds: there are also nine railroad bills in 
progrem through Parliament, and the amount 
proposed to be raised is one million, three 
hundred and sevmity-ilve thousand pounds. 

Population of Russia. —^The tables of M. 
Koeppenfor 18^ give a popidation of .fifty- 
three million, nine hundred tm seventy-seven 
thousand, two hundred souls ; .and inolndmg 
the army and navy, ^e wandering tribes, 
Poland and Finland, the numb^ ’«■ inhahi- 
tants is sixty-two million, five bunif^red thou¬ 
sand. 

Chatsworth. —The following Latin inscrip¬ 
tion has been put up in the painted' hall at 
Chatsworth during last week, coi^sed of a 
tablet of white marble, with red marble let¬ 
ters : •— ** Aildcs has paternas dileetisaimss 
anno libertatis Anglicse MSCLxxxvnt. Insti- 
tutas (lul. 8, Devonite dux, anno wDCOCxr. 
limres acoepit: .anno mosrens itoeccxn,.'per- 
fecit ”' Tranriated—** William Spencer, Duke 
of Devonshire, received as heir, in 1811, these 
most beautiful hereditary buildings, which 
were commenced in tiie year of English li¬ 
berty, 1688; he completed them when in 
griei^ in the year 1840.” 

A law is a written custom, and a custom 
an unwritten law. 

Autogenous Union of Metals. — ^, de 
Richemont has discovert means of nniting 
lead and other metals in their own matmdals, 
without, as hitiierto, nsing others. This is 
effected by directing the flame of a fine jot of 
hydrogen on the parts to be united by means 
of a fine beak. A complete fusion of the 
metal thereupon takmi place, and the parts 
are united into one homogenous mass, the 
metals at the point of junction being in the 
same state as uie parts untondhed. 

Mode of Preserving J!^it.—'M. St. Au- 
bin recommends for thte purpose, to form with 
clay a mass rimilar in rise and to the 
fruit to be preserved. This taiass is tium to 
bo surrounded with a tidn Coating ofinx, ahd 
when the latter has cooled, it is to he cut ill' 
-half, so as to obtain two mIIqw hemit|^ercs. ’ 
The fruit is then to be incloBCd in the mttisr, 
which arc to be cemented togetitor wi& ft«^ 
wax. 

FtmHmi4mbmH*yd.UU94Has 
143, .^V^r'insar Smmet Messi)', mid sold kg atl 
Soobsthrswid AVs'^mni.—M 
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SOUTH VIEW OF THE OLD BATH-HOUSE, 

COLD-BATH SQUASH, CLERKF.NWELL. 


This celebrated Bath was originally the pro¬ 
perty of one Walter Baynes, who purchased a 
moirty of the estate, in 1090; when it comprised 
Windmill Hill, or Sir John Oldcastle’s Mold, 
extending westward from Sir John Oldcastle’s 
to the River Fleet, or, as it was then called, 
Tummill Brook ; and southward, by Coppice 
Row, to the same brook, near the Gerk’s 
Wells ; while Gardiner's Farm was the plot 
on which stands the Middlesex House of Cor¬ 
rection. When Walter Baynes purchased 
this property, his attention was first directed 
to the Cold Sprinp situate upon his moiety, 
and whioh, in 1697, he converted into a Hath, 
spoken of, eleven years afterwards, in the 
“ New View,’’ as ** the most noted and yirsf 
about Lopdom” The latter part of this as¬ 
sertion, as it was written so near the time at 
which it states the origin of our Cold Bath, is 
sufficient to disprove the story of its having 
been the bath of Nell Gwynn, whom a nude 
figure, on porcelain, preserved by the pro¬ 
prietor, is said to represent.* Most probably, 
the spring was disoorpred by Mr. Baynes, at 

* CHtniwell'N H'vtory and DaMiiutiou of Uw Parish 
orClarkmweU, 1898 . 
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the commencement of his building operations: 
certainly, none of the legal instruments re¬ 
lating to the estate, of an earlier period, make 
mention of it. 

In Mr. Baynes’s time, the charge for bath¬ 
ing was 2s.; or, in the case of patients, who, 
from weakness, required ** the chair,” 2s. Gd. 
The chair was suspended from the ceiling, in 
such a manner, that a {mrson placed in it 
could be thereby lowered into the vrater, and 
drawn up again in the same way. The water 
was at the acmd of its reputation in 1700. 
Of its utility, in cases of weakness more eroe- 
cially, there can be no question. Besides 
which, its efficacy is stated in the cure of 
scorbutic complaints, nervous affections, rheu¬ 
matism, chronic disorders, &e. It is a chaly¬ 
beate, and deposits a saline iiicrusbtion. Ine 
spring is said to supply twenty thousand gal¬ 
lons daily. The height to which it rises in the 
marble receptacles prepared for it, is four feet 
seven inches. For a single bath, the charge 
is now Iff.; or, the visitor may subscribe by 
the month, quarter, or year._ There are, be¬ 
sides, all ibe i^uisite conveniences for diower 
or warm bathing. 
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Until the solo of the estate in 1811, the 
Bath Honso, with the garden in which it 
rtoCd, comprised an area of 103 feet by 60, 
enclosed by a brick wall, with a summer¬ 
house (resembling a little tower) at each 
angle. The house had several gables, and the 
whole external appearance was singular and 
antiiiuo. The freehold being divided into 
thoree lots, was bought for 3,830/., by the Trus¬ 
tees of tho Fever Hospital, at Pancras, whoso 
intention it was to erect that hospital on tho 
site. Bolinqnishing their design, through the 
interference of tho connty magistrates, and 
the opposition it excitod in the neighbourhood, 
they Irt the gordcm on building leases, and the 
whofe is now covered with houses, the Bath 
remaining in tho midst. 

In 1815, the exterior of the Bath House 
was nearly all taken down, leaving only a 
small porticn its frontage which it still 
retains. 

Among tho many Baths of London^ tho 
following, with the above, are the most cele¬ 
brated:— 

SU Agnes le C/ere, Old-Street-Boad, is a 
spring of considerable antiquity, having been 
known in the time of Henry VIII. It is said 
to be effloadous in rbonmatio and nervous 
oases. The house for the accommodation of 


inio cold water. The first instanee of oo/d 
bathing for medicinal purposes, is that of 
Molampus, who l^hed the dan^tors of the 
King of Argus; and the first iustance of warm 
'bathing is £at of Medea, who was said to boil 
people alive, rinoo Pelias, King of Thessaly 
died in a hot bath under her hands. The 
cold bath was usod with success by Antonius 
Musa, physician to the Emperor Augustus, 
for the recovery of that prince; but it foil 
into neglect after tho death of Marccllns, who 
was believed to have met his death from in¬ 
dulging in it to excess.*' 


GOOD NIGHT. 

Good uiehtt good night I may kindly tplriti twine. 
And round thy brow u rosy chsplet wreathe. 

And ev’ry rate and sweeter influence breathe 
O'er thee, os o’er eome unm uud hallowed tdirineb 

Good night 1 

Soft as the od'rous breathings of the eve, 

Or early summer's kiudest, gentlest shower, 

Muv sleep's most mild tuid ttuiovnling power. 

Its balmiest spells around thy senses weave. 

Good night I 

Calm, clear, and Ireauleons, dearest, be thy sleep, 
Like thy young holies; and ns the Ikiuid Jew 
Of night doth all lire folded flowers imbuu. 

So tranquil thoughts thy fragrant shimbers steep. 

Good nightl 


visitors, contains two baths, tho larger for tho 
use of genriemen, and the smaller for ladies. 

Peerless Pool^ City-road, having been for¬ 
merly a dangerous pond, was called Perilous 
Poolf till 1748, when H was fitted up in a 
commodious style by Mr. Kemp, who deno¬ 
minated it Peerless, a name to which it is 

e stly entitled, being tho largest public bath 
tM metropolis. It measures one hun¬ 
dred and seventy feet in length, and one hun¬ 
dred in breadth, and is surrounded by boxes, 
for tiie convenience of the bathers. Here 
l&ew^, is a commodious cold bath, forty feet 
long, and twenty broad. 

St. ChaA^s Tra//«,Graya-Inn-liane-road,were 
formerly celebratm for their medicinal pro- 
praties, but are now little frequented. They 
are said to have derived their name from St. 
Chad, the first Bishop of Lichfield. 

There are also uumorons other baths in va¬ 
rious parts of tho Metropolis; with throe float- 
IniJliathB, on the river lliamos. 

^ths arc of neat antiquity. Homer even 
mentions hot baths in the Trojan times, though 
those wore very rare. In foot, they were 
j^erally disoouraged by the Greeks. It was 
long before the Romans used baths, and the 
very name thenmee, shows they wore borrowed 
from the Greeks. Among tho Celtic nations, 
the ancient Germans bathed every day in warm 
water during 'winter, and in cold daring sum¬ 
mer. In England, the fomous bath in Somer¬ 
setshire ifl sam, by some, to have boon in use 
right oenturies before Christ. Baths, we 
learn from Strabos PUuy, Hippocrates, and 
Oribarios, were always in hi^h esteem for 
niany diseosos, and hqnoe, their frequent ez- 
hortotioBS to wariiing in tho sea, aad plunging 


Pure as the current of the gbieay etreaia 
From the br>di«taut mountaini. or tlie meek 
Aad gentle tear on Mty'e dewy cbe^ 

Du the fkir epblt of thy golden dream. 

Ooodniglttt 

Wake to the moirow'e throbhing Itones end ban,' 
Aud all that on ita raaay-eulottrd wing 
Tile bright end juyuns world may bring. 

Wake thou to all—except, perchauce. lU teara. 

Good nightl 

Dearrat, good night I to slumber now resign 
All transitory cares—wliile o’er thy hood 
Sweet miuiatechig angels softly slieda 
The iueauaa of tUa earnest prayer of miue. 

Good night I Goodnight] 
G. H. 


SECTS OF GREECE, 

THEUl ASAirtATlON TO nVHAN PASSIONS. 

All the Greoiau soots had an affinity more or 
less dii’oot with tho different temperaments of 
men; wheiioo tho choice of sectarians often 
depended on physical iufluenee, or a pecu¬ 
liar disposition <h their organs. Nothing ap¬ 
pears more natural than &t those men, who 
'were bom with great force of mind, and strong 
nerves, should discover a strong predilection 
for Stoicism, while mortals endowed by nature 
vdth more delicacy of fibres, and keener sensi¬ 
bilities, fled for range to the myrtles of £pi- 
eurus. People whoso temperaments partook 
of no extromea, wore always inelinod either 
f<nr the Lyceum or the Academy. Such as 
possessed soHdity of understanding ranged 
themselves with Aristotle; and these who had 
only genins, as even pietenekme to that en¬ 
dowment, wtat to augment the crowd of Pla- 
tonists.* H,K. 

. * Pauw'c I’hiloMphicol DiMcttaiiori-'' - 
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CELTIC EEVENOE. 

Jklt ILLUSTKATITE TALE. 

[Oaiuluttcdfiom page t^] 

5 imsiN0aIinoBtiiaopp0sod through UlocTowd} 
the fbroster darted on and on, the recont 
torture only adding new nerve and awiftneas 
to his flight, till arrived at tho base of the 
towering precipice, he scaled its rugged and 
sloping sides vnth a foarfhl dexterity, almost 
before porsoit was available. The chief in 
this momont of despair drew forth an arrow 
from his quiver, andslevelled it at the flying 
forester ; but the man, watchful of intent, 
instantly paused in his progress—placed tlie 
child bnoro him as a protective shield, and 
the shaft fell from tiie slackened string, as 
though doubtfol whether it might not wing 
death to the innooent rather than the guilty. 

Hore it was that, raising the child aloft, he 
poured down npon the phw a cry of loud and 
dolirious revenge, like the cry of some folleii 
spirit, compressing within its foarful compass 
all tho f(^ malignity of tho lost. Thrilling, 
indeed, were the deep and dreary tones which 
rose piercingly from the plain below, answered 
as thou|^ in tho shrill mookory of hate, from 
the brow of the precipice above. Louder and 
loader $^11 rose the wailings of the mother on 
Boeing herself tiius relentlessly bereaved, and 
her child exposed to such foarful jeopardy. 
Her white hands ware raised imploringly to 
heaven, and her voioe npUfted in uttoraucos 
of passionate angoi^. Her wholeframe seemed 
tremulons with convulsion, and hear fair fea¬ 
tures wore a hue of the most stainless white¬ 
ness. In this height of terrible despair, her 
eyes assumed at umes a wild and settled bril¬ 
liancy, as though gasing on the mystic move¬ 
ments rf some distant apparition, and at 
other times a glassy and nnearfhly glitter, 
like tho dim shinings of tho visiun-lackiiig 
doad. With woman's calm and intrepid 
daring in tho hoar of danger, she would have 
sealed the almost impraotioablo crag, had she 
not been forcibly restrained by her kinsmen, 
who well know the utter hopelessness of tho 
attempt. All die could now do in tho last 
agony of hope, was to implore the pity of tho 
ravisuer of her child—but thia was like a 
whisper to the tornado. 

What an instrament of power is the soul in 
the hands of passion I How wild and suddon 
are the altemations of which that soul is sus- 
copiible. If at one time it foel the rich deli¬ 
rium of gladness, the high and lofty jubilee of 
hope, and the upUfoings of a lofty emulation 
—tills paradise of its joy may mom^^utarily lie 
withered' beneath ilie spell of passion, tempta¬ 
tion ot despair. And here it was with passion 
in its toadest shape—^the passion of deadly 
and undisgaiBod revenge, ydth which we have 
to do—^revenge too stern, deep-seated, and 
relentless, to lend hearkening unto ai^;ht that 
is sAoited or subduing in the implorations of a 
mother's love, pieroug and powerful though 
they be, Untouebod, onaubdacd, by eitbor 


threatening wr entreaty, the inan oontinned 
mounting higher and higher, till he had ^al¬ 
most reached the last pednt of tbo projecting 
cliff. Hero their iiosifion was that of tho 
supremest danger—^the gaunt athlotio figure 
of tho forester, balanced, as it appeared, npon 

minutest point, and standing out in sha¬ 
dowy relief upon a sky of deepening blue. 
The child lay apparently nntroobled on bis 
arm, garlanded with the firesh flowers its 
mother had so lately woven round its hair, 
and' Qiuiling as though upon a race of pleasure. 
Alas 1 those flowors were destined to outUve 
its Uttle span of life, and that smile, r^iaut 
as the morning, stamped with the imprint of 
an early death 1 

The chief, hitherto stem and nnfurgmng, 
now speedily gave way beneath sneh aggre¬ 
gate of woe, leaving his mind an easy prey to 
Sbo mould ing power of oiroomstanoe or chance. 
Lilting his voice from tho plain below, bo ex¬ 
pressed his deep and poignant sorrow, on 
account of tho degrading punishment which, 
in a moment of oxoitemont, he bad inflicted 
on his clansman, and signiflod his i^lingnoss 
to submit to any conditions wliich mi^ht 
effect ^0 immediate restoration of bis child. 
The forester, at first, appeared te regard this 
proffer of tho chief wiUi an air of rockloss 
defianoo, but suddonly he started forward as 
though eager to grasp tho opportunity of por¬ 
tioning out to tho chief a cup of wo most 
tai^y and bittorost resentment, demanding, 
in a tone of fiendish exultation, as the sole 
treaty of restoration, that the duef himself 
slioitld bare his shooldors to tho lash, and 
'oudorgo the same ignominious aoourging as 
himself! 'What demand could bo more galling 
to tho chief and leader tff a tribe?—but, novor- 
theloss, tho dearest of earthly treasures was 
at stake, and tho impulse of a fond father's 
lovo was too powerful for tho mutiny of pride. 
To tho grief and terror of his vassals, tho 
chief underwent the humiliating torture, in 
aU its horrid and repulsive detail, tin foiut 
with loss of blood, and the agony of protracted 
torture, he was scarcely able to pronounce 
the pai^on of tho man would ho return and 
restore to him tho object of Ids lovo. 

And hore, indued, wo almost might eonelade, 
that tho vory climax of deadliest vcngeanco 
ivas complete,—^but, alas, no I—plot of 
revongo was only now ripe for feaifol eon- 
summation, the fires of sudden passion having 
changed with their aWoment into the steady 
rancour of nnmitigablo hate. 

The still close of evening now gathered 
fast over tho rioli-laugliing IttHpis of the 
sunset, gradually unfolding to toe eye tho 
bright heraldry of the npw^ heaven. Tho 
alone rallying point of vision was tho bold 
and projecting crag, as it stood out like att 
obeliek of tho doomed in tho gathering |(looia 
of the foat-closing day. A sepulchral Bdeaao 
rrigned all around, broken <aily at utervals 
by the deep bay of tho grey dogs, or tho fltfol 
and loud-echoing Iai>£h which evv and 
u 3 
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fdl thrillini^y from the darkling eng. Aa 
the i^oom of evening gradoally thi^ened, 
ftiee irere kindled in the plain below, which 
nt the a»me time that they served to illnmi< 
Date tho gazing multitude, threw a flickering 
and lurid glare over tho towering preoipioo, 
revealing in outlines dim and indistinct, tho 
athletic figure of the forester. A few moments 
having elapsed, the man was called upon to 
fhlfll the promised compact by instantly de* 
soending and restoring the child to its floating 
and dirtraotod parents. Hus was a moment 
of most terrible suspense, and every hemrt 
was beating high with anxious expectation. 
The man appeared preparing to descend from 
his perilous position, and a thrill of gladness 
seemed to aotimte the rivetted spectators of 
the scene, but suddenly he drew back with a 
wild and frantic start, as though struggling 
against the mastery of passion, or pmsiod 
beneath tho circlings of tho magic wand of 
inevitable fate. What oonld bo tiie meaning 
such sudden transport i 
Revenge, when it once j^ins undisputed 
possession of the heart—such is the might and 
tromendonsnesfl of its sway, that the present 
is as one wild eclipse of intellect and nature; 
and the fhture, one dark and one beclouded 
vision, hnng with the fearful omens of the 
wildest despair. The cry of ceaseless suppli' 
cation—the wail of nnsiipprcssod and unmiti¬ 
gated anguish—^the «lent, but eloquent atti¬ 
tude of prayer—were equally unavailable to 
arrest its fearfhl ourront—the chasm, opening 
up in measureless horror underneath, the tu¬ 
mult of its waters, down which the crew of 
many a noble vessel had glided, like a passing 
vision, unto death—the upward magnificouoe 
of the starry heaven, had, alas! no charm, no 
staying influence over one in whom passion 
had long deadened or overcome every feeling 
and fiMolty of love 1—^uttering a wild and 
a thrilUng imprecation, as the fires below 
threw a red and sadden blaze across the scene, 
the forester sprang forward from the lofty 
•lovatioii, and sank, with the blameless victim 
of his vengeance, amid the caverns and whirl¬ 
pools of tho deep. C. M. A. 

BOOK AMATEURS.* 

THE BIBUOraiLlST, AND BIBLIOPHOmST. 

Thb Book-Amateur is a type, which it is 
fmptntant to seize, for every remain of him 

S nmkly perishes. Tlio books, themselves, 
liat are printed, exist no more than four cen¬ 
turies at most, while they accumulate already, 
in a certain country, to so enormous a depee, 
as to perilize tho ancient equilibrium of the 
globe. Civilization has arrived at the most 
unexpected of its periods, the ago of paper. 
Since everybody has taken to book-making, 
nobody has need to bay. Oar young authors, 

* INMiBjAUid firom « Sketch by M. Chiwl«e Nodier, 
Membei of ibe Fraueb .teudemy., 


now-a-days, eanftimirii themselves with their 
own libn^ complete. 

Considering the amateur of books as a spe¬ 
cies which Buraivides itself into at least two 
varieties, the first rank of this ingenious and 
capricious family is duo to the BibliophUist* > 

The Bibuophiust {Biblioa, Or., a book, 
aod Phileo, I love,) is a man gifted with some 
spirit and intelligwce, who takes pleasure in 
works of genins, sentiment, and imagination. 
He loves and rejuioes in the mute conversation 
of those great spirits, who have adorned and 
dij^ifiod namanity. He loves a book' as a 
friend loves the portrait of a friend, as a lover 
loves tlie portrait of his mistress ; and^ like 
tho lover, ho loves to adorn that which he 
loves. Ho scrupulously takes care of the 
precious volume which has filled his heart 
with keen sensations of delight or sorrow, 
and clothes it in all tho glories of gilded 
cloths and moroccos. His library is as re¬ 
splendent with golden looes as the toilet of a 
favourite; and % their exterior appearance 
itself, his books are worthy of the regards of 
consuls, as Virgil wished his own to be. The 
Bibliophilist of our epocli, is the savant, tlie 
literary man, and the poor scholar. 

Tho Bibliopbobist {Biblion, a book, and 
Phobeo, I fly from, or detest,) is, toto eelo, 
tho opposite of the Bibliophilist.... There is 
a kind of bibliopbobist in whom 1 can pardon 
almost anything, except his brutal antipathy 
against books, tihe most delioions cS all things 
after women, flowers, butterflies, and rosy 
little girls. Tliis man is prudent, sensible, 
and littlo-cnltivatod, who has fallen into a 
decided horror of hooks, on aceount of the 
abuses they create, and the evils they generate. 
Such was a noble and old commander of Valais, 
who said to me, in flinging gently from his 
hand the only volume whidi remained to me, 
(it was, alas ! Plato,) “ Away with it, away 
with it, for heaven’s ^o; this is one of those 
drolls which prepared the revolution ! Also,” 
added he, fiercely, after having adjusted with 
some little coquetry tho tufts of his grey whis¬ 
ker, " I take heaven to vritness, that I never 
read a single line of it.” 


EXPLICATION OP THE FABLE OP 
PROMETHEUS. 

Fbometbbvs, say the ancients, made a man 
of clay, mixt wifli certain paroels taken from 
divers animals. 

Studying to mainidn his work by art, that 
he might not be accounted a fonnder only, but 
propagator of hnman kind, he stole np to 
Heaven vrith a bundle of twigs, which he kin¬ 
dled at the Chsiriot of the Snn, came down 
again, and communicated it to men. 

Notwithstanding this exeellent work of his, 
he was reqnited with ingratitude, in a tresch- 
erons conspiraey, fhr tn^ aoou^ Wh 
and his invention to Jupiter, which was not 
so reorived aa it riiouM haw hwa, Ihr 'the 
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information was pleasing to Jnpiter, and all 
the gods. 

And, therefore, in a meny mood, Jupiter, 
panted unto men, not only the use of foe, 
but perpetual youth also, a boon most accept¬ 
able and desirable. 

The^, being as it were, oreijoyed, foolishly 
laid this gift of the gods upon the back of an 
ass, who being gmtly oppressed with thirst, 
and near a fountain, was told by a serpent (in 
whose custody it was) that ho showd not 
drink, unless ho would promise to give him 
the burthen that wa^Mon his back. 

The silly ass accepted the condition, and 
so the restoration of youth, sold for a draught 
of water, past from meni to serpents. 

This, the first part of the fablo, shaU at pre¬ 
sent suffice, since it demonstrates and presses 
many true and grave speculations. 

PrometheuM tngnifying Providence —Pro- 
metheuSj says Lord Bacon, in his Wisdom of 
the Ancients, clearly and elegantly signifies 
Prooidenee; for, in the universality of nature, 
the fabric and constitution of man only was 
by the Ancients, picked out and chosen, and 
attributed to Providenee^ as a peculiar work. 
The reason of it seoms to be, not only that the 
nature of man is eapablo of a mind and under¬ 
standing, which is the scat of Providence ; 
(and, tiierefore, it would seem strange and in¬ 
credible, that the reason and mind should so 
proceed and flow from dumb aud deaf princi¬ 
ples, as that it should necessarily bo concluded, 
the soul of man to be endued with Providence, 
not without the example, intention, and stamp 
of a still greater providence);—but this also 
is chiefly propounded, that man is, os it wore, 
the centre of the world, in respect of final 
causes, so tliat if man were not in nature, all 
things would seem to stray and wander with¬ 
out purpose, and like scattered branches, as 
they say, without inclination to their end. 
For all things attend on man, and he makes 
use of, and gathers fruit from all creatures, so 
that ^1 things seem to work, not for them¬ 
selves, but for man. 

Of the Parcels from divers Animals.-J^ei- 
ther is it added, without consideration, that 
certain particles were taken from divers living 
creatures, and mixed and tempered with the 
clayey mass, because it is most true, that of 
all things comprehended vrithin the compass 
of the universe, man is a thing most mixed 
and compounded, insomuch that he was well 
termed by the ancients, a little world; for, 
although the Chymics, with too much curi¬ 
osity, wrest the elegancy of this word (Micro¬ 
cosm) to the letter, contending that they find 
in man, all minerals, vegetables, and the rest, 
or anjr^ing that holds proportion with them; 
yet this proposition remains sound and whole, 
that the body of man of all material beings, 
is found to be the most compounded, and most 
organioal, whereby it is endued and furnished 
with most admirable virtues and foculties. 
And as for simple bodies, their powers arc not 
many, though certain and violent, as exist¬ 


ing without being weakened, diminiriied, or 
stunted by nature; for the m^tiplicity and 
excellenoy of operation have their residence in 
mixture and composition; and yet, never¬ 
theless, man, in his originals, seems to be a 
thing unarmed, and naked, and unable to help 
itself, as needing the aid of many things. 

The Finding ott/o/iFYre,thereforo,wasathing 
Prometheus hastened to do, since it, in a man^ 
nor, snppeditates and yields comfort and help 
to ml human wants and necessities; so that 
if the soul be the form of forms, aud the hand 
the instrument of instruments, fire deserves 
well to be called the succour of succours, or 
the help of helps, which infinite ways afilirds 
aid and assistance to all labours and mechani¬ 
cal arts, and to the scieuces themselves. 

The Manner of Stealing the Fire^ is aptly 
described, even from the nature of things. . . 
It was, they say, by a bundle of twigs, held to 
touch the Chariot of the Sun; for twigs are used 
in giving blows or stripes, to signify clearly, 
that fire is engendered by the violent percus* 
sion and mutual collision of bodies, by which 
their material substances are attenuated and 
set in motion, and prepared to receive the 
heat and influence of the heavenly bodies; and 
BO in a clandestine manner, and as it were by 
stealth, may be said to take and snatch fire 
from the chariot of the sun. 

Ingratitude of Men to Prometheus. —Upon 
this follows a romarkablo part of the parable, 
that men, instead of gratulation and thanks¬ 
giving, wore angry, and expostulated upon the 
matter with Prometheus, insomuch, that they 
accused both him and his invention to Jnpi- 
ter, which was eo acceptable to him, that he 
augmented their former commodities with a 
new bounty. Seems it not strange, that in¬ 
gratitude towards the author of a benefit, a 
vice that in a manner contains all other vices, 
should find such approbation and reward! 
No 1 it seems to bo otherwise. For the mean¬ 
ing of the allegory is this, that men’s outcries 
upon the defects of nature and art, proceed 
from an excellent disposition of tho mind, and 
turn to their good, whereas tlie silenoing of 
them is hateful to the gods, aud redounds not 
so much to their profit; for, they that infinitely 
extol human nature, or the knowledge they 
possess, breaking out into a prodigal Mmira- 
tion of tliat they have and enjoy—adoring also 
those sciences they profess, would have them 
accounted perfect; they, thereby, first of all, 
shew little reverence to the divine nature, by 
equalizing, in a manner, their own defects with 
God’s perfection. Again, they arc wonder- 
folly injurious to men, by imagimng they have 
attained tho highest step of kuowl^go, and so 
resting themsofros contented, seek no forther. 
On the contrary, such as bring nature and art 
to the bar with accusations, and bills of com¬ 
plaint against them, are, indeed, of more true 
and moderate judgments, for they are ever in 
action, seeking always to find out new inven¬ 
tions. Men sliould, therefore, be admonished, 
that by acknowledging the impetfi^on of 
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nttm fhoy Kro grstofitl to the gods, 

M)d B'laH thereby obtaio now benefits and 
feoatOr {kronrs^at their bonntifnl hands, and 
iifie aconnation''of Protnetliens their master 
and author, though bitter and fohoitiont, will 
«>Dduoe more to thmr |at>flt, than to bo oSoso 
in the oongratnlation of ids inveution; for, in 
a Word, tiie opinion of having enough, is to be 
aooonntad one of the greatest oauses of having 
too little. 

The Gift tjf Perpetual Ymth.-^'H(rtr aa 
touching the kind of gift whieh men are said 
to have received in reward of tlteir accusation, 
namely, a never-fading flower of youth, it is 
to show, that tho ancients seemed not to des¬ 
pair of attaining tho skill by moans andmodi- 
oinos, to put off old ago, and to prolong life, 
bnt this to be numbered rather among such 
things, having boon once happily attained to, 
iwe now, through man’s nogligenoo and care- 
lessness, nttorly perished and lust; tiinu among 
euob as Imva been always denied, and never 
granted. For they signify and show, tliat by 
affording tbo true use of fire, and by a good 
and stem aoCnsation and couviotiun of tho 
errors of art, tlio divine bonuty is not wanting 
to men in the obtaimug of such gifts. 

Men'e abuse of this Gift .—But men arc 
wanting to themselves in laying this gift of 
tho gods upon tho back of a silly, slow-paced 
ass, which may scorn to be experienoe, a stu¬ 
pid thing, and fiill of delay; from whoso lei¬ 
surely and snail-like pace, proceeds that com¬ 
plaint of life’s brevity, and art’s length. For 
to say trath, these two fiicnltios, dogmatical 
Mid empirical, are not as yet woU coupled and 
joined together, bnt as now gifts of &e gods 
imposed, either open philosuphical abstrac¬ 
tions, as ii|K«i a flying bird, or upon slow and 
dull oi^nonce, as upon an ass. Yet should 
not an ill opinion be entertained of tho ass, 
it meet not for tho accidents of travel and 
thirst, for ho who goes constantly on, by tho 
conduct of experience as a rule and motlio^ 
and covets not to moot with such experiments 
^y tho way, as conduce either to gain or os¬ 
tentation, to obtain whieh, ho must be fain to 
lay down, and sell this burden, may prove no 
unfit porter to bear this new addition of di¬ 
vine munificonee. 

Of the That this gift is said to 

pass from men to serpents, may seem to be 
Mlded to tho fable for omamout's sake, unless 
it were inserted to shame men, that having tho 
use of that celestial fire, and of so many arts, 
are not ablc> to get to themselves sooh things 
IIS natnrg itself bestows upon many other 
oreatnres, 

The eudden Reeoneiliaticn of men to Pro¬ 
metheus, after they wore frustrated of their 
hopes, oontaius a very pnifitablo and wise note, 
showing the levity and temerity of men in new 
oxperimouts; for if they Itavb not present sue- 
«m, answerable to their expectation, they 
with too sudden haste Assist iWm what they 
bad begnn, ami with preoipitanoy rotiiming to 


their former experiment^ are reconoiled to 
them again. 

The state of man, in tespeet of arts and 
such things as concern the intelieot, being now 
■described, tho fable passes to the religion of 
those times; Air, after the planting at arts, 
follows tho sotting of divine priueiples. Hero’ 
tlie story broadens, and beoomes flillw of In- 
toest Mid instruction. 

{Tube coutineed} 

COLOURS F 9 R DRESS.* 

To understand the just harmony of colours, 
in the arrangement of the different parts of 
dress, is an art as essential to womanly' orna¬ 
ment, as to the painter for his shades and 
tints. Colours, that do not harmonize in tiio 
least, ore mal-associatcd daily; and to modify 
these incongruities in dress, the following as- 
cortaiuod faets will bo nsefoL 

When the eye has looked at a red object 
for a cousiderabie time, it bas a tendency to 
SCO all things tinted with the supplementary 
colour, green; and, houcc, if a lady about to 
purchase red silk examines fourteen oT fifteen 
pieoesdn succossion, the four or five last, will 
appear less rod to her thamtlie first ones did, 
althougti tlioy are identical in oolonr and 
brilliauey. 

The dealer in this case, ought to show tho 
]rarchaser some pieces of green silk; and if 
the eye of the purchaser dwells on them so 
long that the normal state of the eye is altered, 
it will have a teudcncy to see all tilings tinted 
with the complimentary colour, nd; and then, 
a pieoo of red silk presented to h« wfll appear 
more red than it actually is; 

In tho decorations of the interiors of thoa- 
tees, where as much light as possible is wanted, 
light colours ought to prevul; bine or crim¬ 
son should never bo us^; white ought to pre¬ 
vail in the fronts; and a rose ooLonr i^onld 
never bo used for the bacdcs of the boxes, be¬ 
cause that colour gives a gnsm tint to femalo 
oomploxions. A light green, on tho contrary, 
is tlie host odiour to nse, this making tiieeom- 
plexion moro rosy than it really is. 

^ To the interior of houses, siunlor observa¬ 
tions also apply. All reds, orange-tints, and 
violets, aro extremely disadvantf^ieouB to tiio 
complexion; dark ooUntrs are difiloult to light 
up. Among the light colours, the aro 
yellow, or light green, or light blue; aH these 
bring favourable, not only to the woods seed 
for fnmitnro, but also to the compleadons of 
females, A^r these, wlihos, whi^ah tints, 
and ^ys, ore not disadvantageous. 

With regard to the anangemont of ladies* 
toilets, little oan bo said but for the white xaeo 
of females. All the coloured population o 8 br 
such a strong eontrost, that gradatiobs of 
colour are of httlc effect with them. 

For fair-haired or dark-faairod ladies, titese -i 
colours that produce the greatest oonttasts, 

• ks|H>r;TUi‘nU'on Colours l>v M, ClK’Wufl, traqs* 
laUd iti the Lii. Goa. ' ' 
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are beat. Thus, for fair hair, sky-blue is very 
booomine, bocauso it approaches tho nearest 
to the o^onr which has for its snpplemont an 
orange tint, which is the foundation of tilio 
tint of tho hair and complexion in this case. 

Yellow and orange-tinted rod are bocomiug* 
to ladies with black hair, on account of their 
brilliant contrast; and again, the supplemen¬ 
tary colours of these two, viz., violet and 
bluish green, are also becoming, because 
they harmonize with tho blackness of tibe 
hair. 

Roso-colourod thiims should never be put 
in absolute contact wnh rosy complexions, be¬ 
cause the latter are sure to lose by the com¬ 
parison ; they should bo soparatea either by 
white laoo, or blonde, or, in case of a cap or 
bonnet, by locks of hair. 

Pole ^een is exceedingly becoming to pale 
complexions, beoanso it makes them appear 
more rosy than they really are; but it is un¬ 
favourable to ruddy complexions, bocauso it 
increases their redness. 

Violet should never be used for fair com¬ 
plexions, except of a very deep tint, so as to 
make a strong contrast. A violet-coloured 
dress will make a fair complexion look green, 
and will make a yellowish complexion look 
orange. Orange is bad for all complexions. 

Dead white, such as calico, is good for clear 
complexions, bnt very disadvantageous for 
those that are tho contrary. On tho other 
hand, tho white of muslin, or tnllo, in folds, 
or en rucAe, is more advantageous. 


THE TWO PUNISHMENTS* 

1.—rax CANON AND TH£ CODDtER. 

In a wretched hovel, adjoining tho tower of 
Sovillo, a woman whom misfortune had made 
older than years, and a young man, just be¬ 
yond his boyhood, were occupied in fashioning 
a pair of sandals. The desolatoness of tho 
cabin, omamoutod only by a crucifix of ebony, 
and a little mutilated madonna, showed tho 
profound,misery of those who dwelt there.— 
**Sard6n!’' said the woman. 

Tho young man slowly lifted his head, and 
the woman swept away two tears that stole 
down her cheeks. 

** To-day is a sorrowftd aanivoroary for us, 
my sou ! Three years ago our bread was far 
less bitter, for 1 was not a widow, nor you an 
orphan!” 

olond of grief passed over the features of 
tho young Spauia^. “ But why to-dayf* 
said ho. 

** To-day,*’ repeated his mother, “ Antonio 
Perez reposes in an obscure comer of tho 
cemetery for tho poor, among infidol Jews and 
Moors. Heaven has rofhsiri to us, oven the 
consolation of granting him a tomb !'* 

“ Then,” answered the orphan, " tlio ashes 
of my. fkthor are profaned, and wo live a prey 
to sufibrance and want, whilst —” 

* Tmatlateil fitim Boliain's Vroaeh Paper. 


" Wliilst his murderer riots in tho midst of 
honours and ahnndanco. Canon of tiiO cathe¬ 
dral, and favourite of the king, every one bows 
to his fortunes; bnt it was only a poor Isr 
bourer be killed, a wretched oobbler, nothing 
else—your father I” 

Sardon rose np: he unflurimied an oM 
poniard suspended to tiie crumbling oottago- 
wall, and seated himsrif sgiun 1^ ms motnw. 

** Mother,” said he, as he sharpened riie 
dagger against the blade of on old kni^ 
**rdato this tragic history to mo, in all its 
parts.” 

The old woman looked for some time on her 
son, as if to fathom the memiing of his menace; 
she then seized one of his hands, and held it 
tenderly between her own. 

”Three years ago,” said riie, "comfort 
reigned in the house of the sboe-mMor Perez: 
though not rich, wo knew not tiie anguish of 
want, nor tho humiliations of poverty. Your 
father, humble workman, was industrious, 
and, therefore, happy. Don Henriqnoz, favo¬ 
rite of tho king, and of an illnstrions house, 
accompanied by Don Pedro of Sovillo, at this 
time rau over Spain, committing with Impu¬ 
nity, all sorts of frolics and crimes. By mis¬ 
fortune, Honriqncz was club-footed. Hearing 
of your father’s cleverness, he came to him 
that ho might dexterously hide the defect. 
But Perez vainly employed all his skill—tho 
canon was dissatisfied. *Thy inability de¬ 
serves pnnishment!’ ho cried, as ho flung tho 
sandals in his face. Althou^ a shoemaker, 
your father was a man; he had his dignity 
as well as the carrier of epaulet and sword. 

* Aceuso nothing,’ answered ho, * but tho 
awkwardness of nature, who made you that 
abortion.* Don Heuriquez conid not stomach 
the sarcasm, he clenched a hammer in the 
place, and striking with the Tohemouco of 
fnry, your father Ml, never again to rise.” 

Tho lips of the young man quivered convul¬ 
sively. 

“ 1-low diall I describe” continued the old 
woman, with a voice stifled by sighs, "tho 
moment when I beheld the bloody corpse Of 
your father 1 A furious delirium immediately 
possessed my heart and mind. I armed myself 
with a poniard—with that very one,” said 
she, in pointing to the rusted weapon nor son 
hold in his grasp, " and 1 vrisbed to plunge it 
iuto the heart’s blood of tho canon who mur¬ 
dered Antonio. But I remembered that I 
was a motlier, and, iherribre, restrained iny 
fiuy. I flung myself at the feet of tho judges. 
God knows what imploring prayers I ad¬ 
dressed to those interpreters of the Jaws— 
what burning words my despair inspired mo 
to niter. The judges attended to me with 
oommiseration—they promised mo ftall satis- 
fhetion, aud eight days afterwards, tho conpn 
was eondemnod-’’ 

" .To be quartered 1” uttered the young 
man. 

" To be suspended from the choir for a 
year 1” replied the old woman, motmifally. 
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' lt.*^iiE EAtlSFACTIO.V OP THE DEBT. 

It was a grand f^e^day in Spain—^tho churches 
Ijwl poured out all the grandeurs and solomuj* 
ties of their Christian pomps—the streets 
were strewn with roses and orange-flowers— 
erery thing had an air of unwonm joy. 

Stationed on the road of Aloasar, a yonuK 
man, alono seemed a stranger to the unirersal 
serenity. His front was austere as that of a 

{ >riest’s, and fhirowed like an old man’s. His 
oose and matted hair foil lengthily beside his 
temples, and to see the sombre flashings of his 
eyes, and the eonTulsire restlossnoBs of his 
morements, it was easy to judge that the heart 
of that man was a prey to the most devouring 
passions of his nature. 

Many hours ho remained pensivo and un¬ 
moved—hi<' glanco rested on the columns of 
Alcasar, as if he wished to decipher the in- 
Msriptions, which the Moors, parting into ex¬ 
ile, had left upon the walls of the ancient 
mosque. Little by little, the twilight spread 
its vapourous veil over Seville, darkeniug with 
its shrews, the domes of the Arab academies, 
and the gilded pinnacles of the churches. He 
then roused himself, and throwing a piercing 
glance around him, ho perceived a monk, who 
came slowly towards him. A long mantle of 
satin, cut in the fashion of the day, and girdled 
round his waist by a silken coi^ ending in 
golden tassels, dosconded to his feet, discover¬ 
ing only the half of his rich velvet sandals. 

“ Don Uonriquez,” cried the man, " do you 
know me 1” 

** No,” said the monk, as ho shivered, and 
grew pale. 

“Not know me,” re-echoed the young 
Spaniard, with a savago cry —" know you not 
the son of Antonio Perez! You have for¬ 
gotten that your victim had a child, and that 
uiis child lias become a man! The hour of 
expiation is arrived—your cries are unavail¬ 
able here—your blooid will be unseen in the 
dark!” 

So saying, the son of the shoe-maker, seized 
the canon by the throat, cast him to his feet 
in spite of resistance, and then dug his dagger 
into his breast. 

“ Death for death!” cried he, “lam avenged 
and paid.” 

III.— PEDBO THE JUST. 

After the murder of Don Henriquez, the 
son of Antonio Perez, who now demanded no¬ 
thing but to die, denounced himself openly to 
the jnsticiaries. The magistrates, as was ex¬ 
pect^, took no account of the mitigating cir- 
oumstanoes of the crime. Sardon Perez was 
nothing but a workman—Henriquez was the 
fkvouiw 0^ the king. Justice could not 
equalize the punishment, and Sardon was 
eondomnwl to be quartered. This affair came 
to the ears of Dim Pedro of Castille, enrnamed 
Pedro the Just, who ordered the young man 
to bo brought before him. 

“ You are accused of the murder of Don 
Henriquez!” said King Pedro. 


“ I committed the act,” coldly replied Sar¬ 
don. 

“ On what account.” 

“ To avenge my father—shamefully mur¬ 
dered !” 

“Don Henriquez was a noble,” replied the 
king. 

“Don Henriquez was a man!” answered 
Sardon. 

“ Why did yon not apply for justice!” 

“ Because your justice is unjust. Unable 
to gain a righteous judgment, I have taken it 
myself. I constituted myself botli judge and 
executioner!” 

“ Do yon know the punishment that 
threatens you!’ 

“ Yob,” said the son of Perez. 

The king turned himself towards the oorre- 
gidor. 

“To what punishment did they condemn 
the murderer of the shoemaker!” 

“ To be suspended from his canonry for« 
year.” 

“ And the murderer of the priest!” 

“ To death.” 

Don Pedro frowned. “By Christ!” cried 
he, “justice shall not regard privileges. We 
cancel the verdict of the judges, and we con¬ 
demn the son of tho shoemaker to be suspended 
from working at Ait trade for the space of a 
whole year.” 


ABO, IN FINLAND. 

Fbom the highest rock (says a modem travel¬ 
ler,) on which there is a handsome ohserva- 
toiy, witli towers, and a statue on the sanunit, 
a beautiful prosp^ is presented, not only of 
the town on each side of tho banks of the ri¬ 
ver and its semontine stream, but of the coun¬ 
try around, wtiich is enlivened by the numer- 
rouB wiudi^ls on the opposito heights. Ilie 
cathedral, erected in 1300, and which is sup¬ 
posed to be the oldest church in Finland, 
ranks next to Upsala, in Sweden, in point of 
antiquity. It is built of brick, in the Gothic 
stylo, vrith a roof of sheet iron. The interior 
is remarkably neat, and peculiar grandeur and 
solemnity reign throughout the whole. It is 
about one hundred and fifty feet in length, and 
eighty in breadth: it is npwwrds of one hun¬ 
dred feet in height, and supported on each side 
by nine columns. There are two aisloiL in 
which there are recesses wi& windows; these 
recesses, which appear to have been used as 
chapels, are, at present, occupied by thetomlto 
of families of distinction. The library conrists 
of thrM room& in the principal one of wMsh 
there is a marble bast, on a pedestal of ffot- 
uite, of M. Porthou, profossor of doquetioo. 
It eontains upwards of 40,000 volumes, n-mmitg 
which are some of the writingB of Uieronymos, 
1468; a Latin Bible, 1470; andacoUecomtof 
works on jnrisprudenoe, by Profossor Qiaa- 
bold, of Leipsio. 

w.ac. 
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SUITS BROUGHT AGAINST ANIMALS. 
This title may cause our readers to smile, but 
it is true that judges bare been found so for- 
getfhl of their dignity as to summon before 
them snails, caterpilUm, pigs, and other ani> • 
male eharg^ with offences. 

The proceedings were attended by all the 
formalities of law, the accused were summoned 
to appear, witnesses were sworn, counsel 
heard on both sides, and froquentiy &e sen¬ 
tence carried into effect by the public ezecu- 
tionor. 

Chaeseneux, president of the Parliament of 
ProTenoe, in a work published in 1531, dis¬ 
cusses the question, whether animals are 
within the jnrisdietion of courts, and decides 
in the affirmative. He gives an account of an 
indictment found against the hanneton$ of 
Beauoe, and some others of the same hind, 
snoh as the trial of some snails, at Antun, in 
1487, at Lyons, in 1500, and of some rats 
about the same time. 

a minute report of De Thou, it appears 
Ikrther, that Chasseneuz was counsel for the 
defendants in this last case ; and that after 
the indictment was found, he applied several 
times for fhrtber delay. 

He first argued that a single snmmons to 


appear wae insufficient^ as his clients were 
scattered through the country. 

A second summons was issued, which was 
read at the church-door of every village, after 
mass. 

When the time expired, Chosseneux urged 
the difficulty the rats experienced in comii]^ 
to court, owing to the watchfulness of their 
enemies, the cats, who, being informed of the 
suit, were Ijin^; in wait for them everywhere. 

After his mgenuity was exhausted, he 
pleaded guilty, and recommended his clients 
to the mercy of the court. 

In 1266, a pig was burned alive at Fonte- 
noy-aux-Boses, for having killed an infant. 

In 1386, the judges of Falaise condemned 
a hog to the same &te, also for having as¬ 
sault a child. The sentence was executed 
at the Hotel de Ville, and the expenses attend¬ 
ing it are charged in the town accounts. The 
animal was dressed in men’s clothes. 

In 1389, a horse was executed at Dyon 
for having killed its master. 

Nor is it necessary to go so fkr back, for, 
in 1668, Gaspard' Bailly, advocate at Cham- 
bdry, pnblislied a special treatise on this sort 
of proceedings, wiu forms of the indictment, 
pleas, Ac. 


Copograplltcal Iflrmtmfittiirefi. 



THE MARTYR’S STONE, AT HADLEIGH, SUFFOLK. 


To HI* AA'tor of The Mirror. 

Sin, 

MoTfUHXiiTAL Stones are at all times objects 
of the greatest interest; and seeing in No. 999 
of Ae^irror, an account of the Martyr’s Stone 
to the memory of Dr. Taylor, at Hadleigh, I 
have sent you a sketch of it; which,^ prior to 
the year 1819, was encircled by rude iron rail¬ 
ings, when sevffiral spirited individuals under-, 
took to erect a monument by subscription, 
which was completed and placed upon the 
same qmt in that year. 

The Martyr’s Stone, of which the above en- 
^ving is a firithfiil representation, sketched 
during the present summer, lies at the base 
of the newly-erected monument. 


The following beautilhl lines were written 
by the late Dr. Drake, MJ)., of Hadleigh, 
which are upon the new monument:— 

Murk thta rndn atoM. whew Taytot dnuntlea* atoad. 
Whew Zeal inftiriate ilnnk the Mnityr'a blood. 
Hadleigh 1—That day luiw mauy a teaiflil eye 
8aw tl>y lov’d Paator dragg'd a Victim by; 

SHU Bcattt*TiikK and ulesaluRs lu 'hapait; 

To llw Blind Paw, hla ftiwwell anna w«h ! 

Hia clingiag Flock e'en hew around mm piny d 
l" Aa thott liaat aided ua. Bo God tliinc Aid. 

I Not taunta,uor bribw of mitiwl rank, nor atak^ 

Nor hlowa, nor fluinea, hii heart of ^mueaa alinko. 
Sowoo—hU folded hnnda. hla upward oy**. 

Like Holy titeplien’e, aeek ibe opening SUm ; 

Tlawe fix'd hi roplnw. hia weptotto aight 
Viewa truth dawn clear on Snclaml’a Bigot night; 
Triumphant Saint I—He bow’d and kiu'd tlie rod. 
ao^d on Seraph wing to meet hia God. 

J. D. P. 
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WHICH IS THE LIGHTER MISFOBr 
TUNE—TO BE BLIND OR DEAFt 

VifST fireqaeatlv lina tbe topic been discuBeed, 
as to wbetbor, had wo onr choice of the two 
privations, we slioold prefer being or 
idindi and in most oases, where the question 
hM b^ agitated, the former has invariably 
been esteemed the lesser affliction. 

In opposition, however, to this decision, and 
a« appaHst^y tending to render the propriety 
of BOW a ohoieo, somewhat doubtful, at least, 
l^e woll-kqown fhot, of blind persons alwan 
appearing the most cheerfhl and happy, whflo 
a melancholy shade pervades the oonntwanco 
of Hhe deaf, has boon urged with considerable 
force, and never ve^ clearly accounted for. 
Tins first apprehension arises chiefly, we con¬ 
cede, from the following causes:— 

1 . When we contrast the cheorfulnoss of 
blind persons with the apparent gravity or 
duUness of the deaf, wo form onr estimate of 
tho relative degrees of comfort and happiness 
enjoy^ b^ them, from their conduct and ap- 
pearmice in society only. 

But in thus drawing tho comparison, wo 
nuuiifeHtly orr; tho place and time of obfer- 
vation being favourable to the one, and not so 
to the other. 

2. Wo judge abstractedly of thoir wants 
and inconveniences, which also loads to an 
inaccurate and directly opposite conclusion. 

Deaf Man in Society. —Society possessos 
nearly all tho charms for the blind it over 
had; but tho deaf man is very differently 
situated. Hie loss is aggravated, from wit¬ 
nessing tho pleasure which conversation af¬ 
fords to those around him, while he is unable 
to participate. He sees his friends, it is true, 
but they ore to him, little more than the almost 
animated pictures on tho canvass. Ho is a 
spectator of their happiness, but the more to 
feel his own misfortune. 

Blind Man i» Society. —^The blind per¬ 
son, on the contrary, just escaped, perhaps, 
from the tedium of a darkened solitude, feels 
himself alive to all tho pleasures arising from 
social intercourse; the chit-chat and topic of 
the day, discussious on literature and taste, 
tho brilliancy of wit, and edge of satire, in 
their turn, ongogo his attention, and ho is a 
partaW of tho entertainment they afford. 
Musie, that " softest soother of tho mind,” 
sounds as melodious as over in his ear, and 
while rapt in the enthusiasm it not lufre- 
quently excites—a lover of this charming 
science, would, with reluctance, give up tbe 
pleasures it affords, fur tho restoration even 
of si^t itself.* 

Deaf Man in Retirement /—To review 
the deaf man’s feelings moat to his advan¬ 
tage, we must follow him into retirement. 
Nature displays her ample volume to his view, 
in all hot charms; her nnnnmbered beantios 

*'‘9Anorn]n iniini<nRa vatlfta* eat. mulliqve 

Juautnuta ex hoc inexhnusto fade, jMras ri sumiisimas 
reSeytates haurivHf. UregoVit Coiniiectu*. 


pass before him in silent majesty; such scenes 
he oontomplatos with raptnro, and lost in ad¬ 
miration, no wonder he exclaims, ** Thank 
God, I am not bUnd!” In his dosot, the 
treasures of learning and science affbrd him 
means of improvement and daUght; books 
BUjpDly him with intelleotnal natifleation, 
without giving trouble to himseu or others ; 
philosophical experiments may enlarge his 
mind, and their benevolent ap^oaiion warm 
his heart. 

So far, then, this short view (which might 
be much enlarged np^) will serve to show, 
that if in society, the mind have their advan¬ 
tages—in retirement, tiie detf have -theirs : 
and roconcUos the seeming contradiction of 
the vivacity of tho one, and ^oom of tho 
other. 

Further eampariaon tf their Wants and 
Enjoyments. —In oousidering their mutual 
dependence on the assistance and kind offices 
of others,f it most bo confossed, that primA 
facie, tho deaf man seems to have the advan¬ 
tage, but a minuter investigation will induce 
us, perhaps, to bo less confident in onr first 
opiuiun. 

Tho idea of being led from place to jilaoe is 
me^choly, and, we believe, has principal 
weight among the reasons which induce ns to 
prefer tlie situation of the deaf\ bnt /heir 
dopcnduuco, though of a different kind, is 
very nearly as great as tho other. They can 
pursue thoir way unaided, it is tmo, but it is 
tho cheerless walk of silence —they see the 
busy stir of mon—are anxious to know tho 
mining of his haste, or her alarm, but in¬ 
quire in vain; tiiey are introdneed, as it wore, 
by one sense, to tho scono bofuro thorn, hut 
the motive or design of tho actors is unknown, 
from the less of another. 

Case of accidental Dangers. —S4dit will, 
in most instances, enable ns to escape from, or 
prevent the oocnrronoo of aocidentm dangers, 
which a loss of it would freqaeutiy expose to; 
yet, wo have known a deaf person rode over 
from not hearing tho approach of misohiof, 
which, if heard, a blind one could have 
shunned. 

A Fire imagi'oed. —In case of firo, wo pio- 
tnre to ourselves vrith horror, the helpless 
sitnation of the blind. Terrified and alarmed 
—aware of the impending danger, ho is yet 
unable to take advantage of tho warning, but 
must trust to the proearious fidelity of atten¬ 
dants, who, in such a situation, ore impollod 
by the strongest law of nature, to seek their 
own in preference to another’s preservation. 
In such an awful soouo, however, tho deaf 
man is also in eminent d^ger. Night is tho 
season of ropose, and those who are incapable 
of hearing an-alarm, are most likely to itleep 
sound and nndistorbed. A friend or servant 
may cry with tho voice of a Stentor, or thunder 

i All this to a certain extent, mny be aegerted of 
tile blind, but thoir dependance on otlien, in Uii* In- 
Ktnnces alluded to. it so Kreal and ab#olute, tltaftbe 
anticipated fleasure. mutt olkm tenninatlim-paM. 
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at hfa 'door in Taln>-1ia deeps on--or only 
wakos—alas I to aee, without being aUo to 
oseapo firom the calamity. 

We have thus sot tlie wo and con of the 
viuestion before our rea^rs—for a human 
creature to bo afflicted by oithor, is a sad dis¬ 
pensation of providence; but the writer 4 ^ ilm 
present paper would wish that both the blind 
or dotf manrespectively, might herefrom com¬ 
fort himself with arguments to reomicilo him¬ 
self the better to bis own peculiar calamity— 
that the blind may thank lIoaTen ho is not 
deaf, and the deaf tliabhc is not blind. 

HISTORY OF SWORDS.* 

Primitive Swords of Rude Nations ,— 
Swords of brass, of c(^er, and of wood, hare 
been common, in times and countries remote 
from our own. The American Indians fabri¬ 
cated them of the latter material, and these 
swords, formed out of a peculiarly hard wood, 
have mot with a character so formidable, as 
to be considered hardly, if at all, inferior to 
those of metal. 

Some savages have used swords edged with 
sliark’s teeth, calculated to do horrible execu¬ 
tion in hands accustomed to wield them. 

The aborigines of South America, dwelling 
in the regions of volcanic eruptions, made 
their keen-edged weapons of obsidian, a spe¬ 
cies of hard vitreous lava, not unfroqnently 
found in the form of wedges. 

Humboldt says, the Mexicans dug obsidian 
in mines, which took up a vast extent of 
ground; and that of it they made knives, 
sword-blades, and razors. 

The Turks, very early Sword-makers .— 
Long before the inroads of the Sclavonians 
and Bulgarians on the western empire, in the 
ridge of mountains callod the Cat^ Altai, or 
Gi^Ie of the World, so productive of minerals, 
the Turks had instituted maltitudes of iron 
forges. Here, indeed, they forged those war¬ 
like iustrumonts, whi(^ afterwords made them 
masters of Constantinople. 

Roman Swords .—^The Roman generals, and 
others in the army, who prided themselves as 
warriors upon the temper of their swords, 
frequently obtained their weapons at a great 
price from cutlers, who used a description of 
iron smelted in the district of Illyria, formerly 
called the Norlc Alps: hence Norieus ensis, 
in the Augustan age, was synonymous with a 
good blade, as an Andrea Ferrara was in 
later, times. 

Swords of Toledo. —Spain, during the mid¬ 
dle ages,,boasted swords of very superior tem¬ 
per. At tlu) present day, many of tb« sucoos- 
Bors of those sword-smiths who ftimishod 
such admirable instruments during the Moor¬ 
ish wars, are still to be seen at work. Tlio 
mantifactory of Toledo still exists, as re-esta¬ 
blished by Charles HI., at the close of the 
last century, and itswea^ns aro no whit infe- 

, * Miioh information ni'iy lx* ftlcsinwl nttou iti'is sub- 
?•'(! IVoia vol. ta of the Oaliiiit't OyrioiiBS'iia. 


rior to the famous Tttiidanos of ohlvalrous 
times. 

Bilboa-blades ,—Bilboa nu^^t anciently 
have disputed tlm honour of being considered 
•the Birmin^m of Spain. Its bladei were 
highly celebrated, and it exported irnmenso 
quantities of iron and steel, in bars^ about a 
century ago, to England and France. 

Steorda from Italy: Milan .—As woll aa 
from Spain, the Grubers, and cmitompwary 
warriors, derived their swords firam Italy. 
Milan was, during the twelfth and following. 
ocntiiries, one of toe most celebrated European 
marts for the sale of arms. This city, at that 
period of her liberty, had a peculation triple 
what it is at too uresent day. It was said 
the country was depopulated to supply too 
manufoctures of the towns. 

Sabres of Damascus .—Hie most famous 
sabres in the world were those manufactured 
in the east, at Damascus. The charaoteristies 
ascribed to too real Damascus blades, aro 
extraordinary keenness of edge, great flexibi¬ 
lity of substance, a singular grain of flookincss 
alvrays observable on too surface, and a pecu¬ 
liar musky odour given out by any friction of 
tho blado, either by bending or otherwise. 
The extraordinary power of execution so ge- 
norally accorded to the weapon, appears, in 
most instances to have depended chiefly on 
the strength and dexterity of too user. A 
gentleman who purchased one of these sabres 
in the East Indies for a thousand piastres, 
found the instrument very flexible, and bore a 
very flue keen edge, but it could not, vritb 
safety, be bent to more than 45” from too 
straight shape, and it was not near so shaip 
as a razor, yet, wielded by a skilful band. It 
would cut through a toick roll of sail-cloth 
witoont apparent difficulty, a feat which could 
not bo performed by an orffluary sword. As 
to the ^our alludod to as ono of tho tests of 
tho real eastern sabre, its presence docs not 
appear to be universal, much less aood wo 
suppose that it is in anjr instanco inooimorated 
with the metal itself while in a state of fluidity. 
It is peifootly easy to conceive, that in countries 
wbero perfhmes are so general, that what is 
applied to everything else woedd he likewiso 
applied to the swoiri; for a Mahommodaa 
does not prize his beard more tlian ho appears 
to valae the instruments which are at oneo 
toe pride of his equipment, and the safeguard 
of his person. 

Names qf (Sword*.—During tho early agto, 
European warriors frequently gave names to 
their fovonrite weapons : many of these are 
proBorvod by authors who have described 
military exploits:— 

Tho sword of Magnus, aa old king of Nor¬ 
way, was called by him Lkg-Biteb. 

The celebrated sword of King Arthur, of 
whioh every ono has heard, was called Cau- 
BURN.' Its valne may be estimated from too 
fact that the Iieroic orusader, Tanozod, gavo 
to, Ridiard I., in return for it, “four great 
ships, and fii'teen galleys” 
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Aa Andalnfllaa, wbo alwavs cantes his 
tirord about with him, calls it his Santa The^ 
resa, and says, that when he diaws it, ** Trom> 
hla la tierra,” the earth trembles. 

** Andrea Ferrara,” was the name of a' 
great many weapons of exeellouee ; tliis eele* 
brated indiTidu^ being formerly considered 
the only man in Great Britain, who knew 
how to temper a sword in such a way that 
the point should bend to touch the hilt, and 
spring back again nniignred.* 

Orue\form —At a period when the 

seal of the Cmsaders laboured to give the 
form of a cross to almost evory object capable 
of .being moulded by their pious ingenuity, 
tiie straight sword of a holy warrior, with a 
plain transverse guard, vras without violence 
considered to represent the emblem of his 
Saviour’s pasrion. It was, therefore, not un> 
common for the exiuriug knight to fix his 
eyes on his sword-hilt as a lively symbol of 
us fluth. 

The celebrated chevalier Bayard, “ the 
knight without fear and without reproach,” 
when mortally wounded at the battle of Rebec, 
Inreathed his fast words while kneeling before 
his sword aa a representation of the cross. 

In the museum of Armour at Madrid, may 
still be seen several swords of the foregoing 
description, inoludiiig those of the Cid, of Gus¬ 
man, Goiizalo, and Cortes. ** They are all,” 
says a recent traveller, " straight, long, and 
two-odgod, with plain scabbards of old velvet, 
and hilts in the shape of a cross.” Here are, 
likewise, some swords of immenso length, 
made at Borne, and consecrated by the Pope, 
who sent them to be used in the’ Crusades 
against the Saracens. 

LILIES OP CANADA. 

A vnav beautifol plant of the lily tribe abounds 
both in tho woods and oloariugs of Canada ; 
it has been called the dowri-lily, though it is 
widely spread over a great portion of the con¬ 
tinent. Tho Americans term the white and 
red varieties of this ^cios, the ” white ” and 

red death.” The nower is either deep red, 
or of a dazzling white, though tho latter is 
often found stained with a delicate bluish- 
pink, or a deep-green ; the latter appears to 
be caused b^ the calix rouiiing into the petal. 
Wherefore it boars so formidable a name has 
not yet transpired. The flower consists of 
three petals, the calix three; it belongs to 
the olw and order Hexemdria monoyynia ; 
style, three cleft ; soed-vossel of three valves; 
soil, dry woods, and cleared lands; leaves 
growing in threi^ springing from the joints, 
large round, but a little pointed at the ex¬ 
tremities. 

* He ii'wid to have neided in the Highiande of 
MeoOaiMl, wh*-M he em|doyed many workniea to t'or)|u 
hie eeoids. ipeiiding all Ms own time in tempering 
theea. This opemtton Ite performed in a dark cidiar, 
the better to enublB him to perceive the effect of the 
beat, and, ptubably, as a mure eflbctnal eereen to his 
tnrii secret msthed of tempering. 


Eeele^as^eal and Political Hictorg «f 
the Popet of Rome during the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuriee. Ihranslated 
from tho German of Leopold Ranke, |>y 
Sarah Austin. [Murray.] 

[All of Home’s triple-erowned prinees, who 
nave sat on St. Peters throne, tiirongh two of 
the most eventful centuries m the world, are 
here arrayed and reviewed. Each of them 
serves individually as a oentre, around whom 
crowd and cluster a hoft of ^ed and great ge¬ 
niuses—men who glorified Art in each and all 
of its departments. Of one of these—-the mn- 
mcian Palesttina—^we proceed to set forth a tale, 
which, while interesting as history, shows the 
happy style of the translator.] 

PALESTRINA’S CELEBRATED MASS. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century, mu¬ 
sic hod lost herself in the most intricate artifi¬ 
ciality, and (t was long doubted whether it 
would lend itself entirely to the purposes (d 
the church or not. The reputation of a oom- 
poser rested entirely on arbitrary and difficult 
tricks; the human voice was treated as a mere 
instrument, the meaning of the words being 
wholly disregarded. A vast number of the 
masses of that period were little else than va¬ 
riations on themes of some well-known pro¬ 
fane airs. 

No wonder, therefore, if the Connoil of 
Trent was scandalized at tho performance of 
such musio in tho ehurehos. In consequonee 
of its discussion, Pius IV. nominated a com¬ 
mission to advise upon the question, whethor 
music was to be permitted in tho churohes or 
not, and the decimou was very doubtfol. 

Happily for art, the right man appeared at 
the critical moment. Amon(| the composers 
at that time in Rome was Her-Loigi Pales¬ 
trina. 

The rigour of Paul IV. had driven Pales¬ 
trina out of the papal ehapel becanso he was 
married; from that time he had lived, seoludod 
and for^ten, in a miserable hut among tho 
vineyards of Monte Cello. 

ms was a spirit that adversity could not 
crush. Even in this solitude he devoted him¬ 
self to his art with an onthutiasm which cm- 
snred to tho creative power within him, free¬ 
dom and originality of production. Here he 
wrote the ” Improperie,” which still yearly 
solemnizes Good Friday in tho SistineC^^kef. 

Never, probably, had a composer a more 
exquisite appreciation of the profonnd senti¬ 
ment of his text, of its symbolical meaning, 
its application to religion, its capacity for mov¬ 
ing the sooL If ever a man was eompetent to 
make the experiment, whether the method he 
had adopted could be applied to the more ex¬ 
tended and oompUeated work of a mass, it was 
Palestrina tibe oommission was entrusted to 'C. 
him. 

He felt completely that it was an experi¬ 
ment on sritioh depraded theUfo nrifoalbof 
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the grand musie of the nuuM. He applied 
himself to his task with oonsoious tension of 
all his powers; on his manuscript wore found 
the words, ** Domino, illumina ooulos meos!” 

. He did not immediately succeed; the two 
first attempts failed; but, at length, in a for¬ 
tunate moment, he completed that mass, known 
under tho name of the mass of Popo Malrcellus, 
which surpassed all expectation. 

Though fhll of simple melody, it may be 
compared in rariety with any prece^ng 
mass^ Choruses separate and reunite; the 
moaniim of the words i| expressed with unri- 
railed force and accuracy; tho kyrie is sub¬ 
mission; the agnuB, humuity; the credo, ma¬ 
jesty, Pope Pius IV., before whom it was 
performod, was enraptured, and compared it 
to the hoarenly melodies, which John tlie 
Apostle hoard in his ecstatic trance. 

By this one great example the question was 
for ever set at rest. A path was opened, in 
following which, the most beantiful works, the 
most touching, even to those who are not of 
the church, was produced. Who can hoar 
them without enthusiasm! It is as if nature 
acquired tone and utterance; as if the ele- 
laents spoke, and the voice of universal life 
broke forth in the spontaneous harmony of 
adoration; now undulating, like the waves of 
the sea—now mounting in songs of trinmph to 
Heaven, 

This art, which had, perhaps, boon more 
completely alienated, from tho spirit and ser¬ 
vice of the church than any other, now became 
the most strongly attached to it. Music foom 
that time subjugated all minds to her empire. 


A Praetieal Treatise on the Cultivation of 
the Orape- Vine on Open Walls. By Cle¬ 
ment Hoare. 

[Thbue are few cottagers who might not odd 
most beneficially to their comforts and re¬ 
sources, by the oiiltivation of the Vine, as 
recommended by Mr. Hoare. Instead of bare 
plaster walls, how many of them, turned to the 
sun, might be covered with ripe clusters and 
rich folC^e. How many hill-rides and sunny 
slopes in the south and west of England, now 
barren and productiveless, might " wave in 
purple,” and ** drop sweet wine.” These are 
no figures of rhetoric—^Mr. Hoare shows the 
thing to be easily practicable, and while he 
recommends the culture, shows how it may be 
effected.] 

Cn/CUBS OF TINES BY COTiaOEBS. 

Wall-Vines .—It is not too much to assert 
that tim surface of walls of every cottage of a 
medium rise that is applicable to tho tnuning 
of vines, is oa^le of produoing annually, as 
many grapes as would be worth half tho 
amount of its rental. Every square foot of 
the sur&ce of a waU, may in a ^ort space of 
‘ time, he covered with bearing wood, suffioient 
to prodaoe, on an average, a pound weight of 
mpes, and I tove frequently grown doable 
that quantity on a similar extent of surfiuse. 


Sequisite portion of Waging,— 1 scarcely 
ever allot more than forty or fi% square feet 
of surface for one vine. On a wall only twenty- 
five indies in height, and eighteen feet m 
length, 1 have, for years^ trained a vine that 
is a perfect picture of fertility—tiie whole su^. 
face of tho wall boiug every year covered with 
fiuo grapes, close dowu to tho very stem of tho 
plant, it will thus bo seen, that small de¬ 
tached portions and vacant spaces of tho sur- 
fiice of walls, wliich, iii innumerable instances, 
are deemed of no value, and are, therefore, 
neglected, may be turned to tho most benofli- 
CM account. 

Aspects for Vines ,—On walls having auy of 
these aspects, (range firom eastern to soutii- 
eastern) the euu shines with full force in the 
early part of tho morning. These rays, dart¬ 
ing nearly perpendicularly on the foliage ^ 
a vino, wliile tho dew yet remains, and its 
beantiful crystal drops hang suspended, as it 
were by magic, to the auguior extremities of 
tho leaves, seem to stimidate tho vital ener¬ 
gies of tho plant in au extraordinary degree. 

[The next host aspects are firom south-east 
to south: due south is good, but tlie son^-west 
winds are oftentimes liarmful. Another aspect, 
east by north, is very good: on a wall fimiug 
this point, the sun shines till about eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon.] 

Soils for Vineyards .—The natural soil, 
which is most congenial to the growth of Ac 
vine, and to the pe^eotion of its fouit, in this 
country, is a light, rich, sandy loam, not more 
than eighteen inchmi in depth. One of the 
prineipu causes of grapes not ripening well 
on open walls in this country, is the great 
depth of mould in which the routs are suffered 
to run, whieh enticing them to penetrate in 
search of food below the influence of the sun’s 
rays, supplies them with too great a quantity 
of moisture. 

Sub-Soil .—This should bo a dry bottom of 
gravel, stones, or rocks. No snb-soll can pos¬ 
sess too groat a quantity of these materials 
for the routs of tho vino, which run with eager¬ 
ness into all clofiB, crevices, and openings. It 
is impossible, indeed, to make a vine-border 
of materials that shall be too dry or porous. 

Air for the roots ,—It is not mere earth 
that the roots require to come iu contact with, 
to induce growth and extension, but air also, 
which is as necessary to them as the leaves 
and branches. The excrementitious matter 
discharged from the roots of a vine, is very 
preat; and, if this bo given out iu a soil that 
u close and adliesive, and through which, Ihe 
action of the solar rays is foeblo; the air in the 
neighbourhood of the roots qnicUy booomes de- 
loteriouB, and a langnid and diseased vegetation 
immediately follows. But if the root grows in 
a soil composod of dry materials, mixed toge- 
thmr in such a manner as to posssess a series 
of cavities and intontioes, into whioh the 
Ban’s rays can enter with fte^m, and them 
exrirt thw full j^wer; tho air in whidi the 
roots perform thmr fhnetions, becoves wanned 
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and pnriSod —Qaj aSsmxh tAieir food la a lae- 
Hlwin nMeh dissipatos their seoretions, and a 
hefdUiy and vigorous vogetatioa is the iierer> 
ftUhig oonsoqufluoe. All borders, therefore, 
made expressly for the reception of vines/ 
ooght to bo composed of a sufficient qnanidty 
df dry material, such as atones, brickbats 


jtucQB, than many of the abover*eoited vHae- 
Doarers: indeed, such is the fascination of this, 
species of culture, that, at the same time in- 
spirtMl and guided by Mr. Hoore, the prunibe* 
liuok is alroady in our bands, and we in the 
vineyards. A few mure suns, and the fruit 
that is but yet crude and gnsen, will have 
swelled to puiyde maturity—then, with Bac>. 


tar, broken potterp, oyster-shelh, ^o. cap sj^ndidior vitro, drink temperate health 

I TlnnAB. twina.il'nBl:. hnnih. linnta. wholn nn.r« 1 * easuro.] 


[Bones, bone>dust, hoofs, horns, whole car- 
eases of animals, loatlier>outting8, woollen-rags, 
hair, feathers, Ac., are all, in turn, rooom- 
meuded by Mr. Hoare for manure:—J 

Bones, however, on account of their pro¬ 
long effect, says our author, arc by far the 
most vt^abto manure that can be deposited 
in a vine-border. Thoy should be buried in 
the soil whole, and as Imh as possible. Every 
variety of size may be proenrod, from the 
amall^ bone of a fowl to the largest bone of 
Ml ox. The smaJlost bones will ducomposo in 
a few months, but tho largest will remain for 
twenty, and even fifty ycsjrs, before thoy are 
entirm decayed. ... It is worthy of remark 
also, twt every bone, whether small or large, 
after it hM been depositod in the soil a few 
weeks, will begin to yield by the decomposi¬ 
tion on its surfhcB, a steady supply of nutri¬ 
tious matter, and continue so to do, until it 
form part of the soil itself. 

Plain Rules for the Pruner. 

1. In pruning, always ent upward^ and in 
a sloping direction. 

2. Always leave an inch of blank wood be¬ 
yond a terminal bud, and lot tho cut bo on tiie 
opposite side of the bud. 

3. Prone so as to leave as few wounds as 
possible, and let the surfheo of every cut bo 
perfectly smooth. 

4. In cutting out on old branch, prune it 
oven with the parent limb, that the wound 
may heal quickly. 

5. Prune so as to obtain tho quantity of 
fruit dosired, on the smallest number of shoots 
possible. 

6 . Never prone in frosty weather, nor vriien 
a frost is expected. 

7. Never prone in the months of March, 
April, or May. Prumng in either of these 
tnont^ causes blcoding,aud occasions, thereby, 
a wasteful and an injurious uxiienditoro of 
sap. 

8 . Lot the general autumnal pruning take 
place as soon racr the 1st of October, as the 
gathering of the fruit will permit. 

Lastlv, use a pruning knifo of tho best 
desoripuon, and lot it be, if possible, as sharp 
as a razor. 

[The sorts recommended by Mr. Hoare for 
culture, are the Black Hamburgh, Black 
I^oe, Esperione, Black Muscadine, Miller’s 


White Sweet-vtoter- 

-Ganymede’s cup bhiehed with no rosier 
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BOCIETT FOB FBOHOTINO PBACTICAL nESieN, 
AND LOVB OF ABTS AMONO IBB raOFLB. 

To promote this olovotod intention—to which 
wo wish suooeas from our heart of hearts—a 
mooting of promotors and friends wBs bold on 
the 7th instant at tho Society’s rooms, Lcicos- 
ter-square. Casts from the antique, models, 
paintings, and ornaments, for the use of the 
students, were placed on different pedestals, or 
susponded on too wall round too room, pro- 
duoing a pleasing and most pioturesqne o^t. 
Mr. Latilla, toe chief orator on toe occasion, 
read an eloquent oompositiou on the advantage 
(ff arts to a country. None, he asserted, bat 
refined nations oultivated too arts, and art 
was, therefore, w index to too state of a na¬ 
tion’s refinement. Of Jerusalem and Habykra 
little is known, seeing that their works of art 
remain not; andent Egypt would have been 
a blank in our knOwled^ but for its frag¬ 
mentary remains of magnificonoe. Than toe 
cultivation of art no more powerful engine 
exists, oontiuued he, for producing mental re¬ 
finement; this was even visible among tho 
working-classes, by too preferoueo given by 
them to town-prints in toe cotton manufac¬ 
ture solely on account of their sumriority. 
Amon^ other topics, toe lecturer alluded to 
the effects produced by a knowledge of art 
among too ancient Greeks in tho elegance of 
every spodes of manufacture; helmets, swords, 
candelabra, all were dogant and splendid 
works of art. Ereo scope agaui, he remarked, 
was tho great impeller in promoting art, and 
torangh this, tho men of toe I6’th century 
chiefly rose to emiuenoo. Patronage oonld 
not create genius, but it could foster and deve¬ 
lop it, and it was to be regretted that our pa¬ 
laces and publio buildings were not mwo 
a4omed with works of art If the walls, con¬ 
tinued Mr. Latilla, of the new Houses of Par¬ 
liament woro painted in fresco, it would revivo 
the English scuool in tho highest order tff lut, 
now totally nMlootcd. In froseo pinnt^ 
every faculty of toe mind was called 
the Gtonnans were obtaining a distinguished 
name from their attention to fresco; and. en¬ 
couragement awaited tho higher walks in 
Franoe, move than it did in tliis jpountry. 
Vainly, said tho talented lecturer, until, the ( 
highor walks of art be encouraged, will this 
country over bo expected to produce a Ea- 
phad or anAngdo. 
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exooHont Buggcstion of Mr. Latilla, 
urging that in tho aocorationn tho nour 
Houses of Parliament, the labours of tho sta¬ 
tuary and painter altould not bo furguttoii, was 
again reiterated by the president, who further 
showed, that in addition to tho ^hool of De- 
si^ instituted by tho govomment, nimiinr 
Smiools of Design had already sprung up in 
Manohester, lavcrpool, Glasgow, Coventry, 
and EdinbnrglL Tho Govommout School had 
already sont forth upwards of 400 pnpils into 
different parts of tho oonntry, and seven of tho 
pupils had boon admitted students' into tho 
Koyal Academy. From institutions such as 
these, ho foresawthat artists would spring, who 
wodd oontiibnto to grace their art, n,wd glorify 
their country. 

!» ———i 

ANCIENT NAMES OP THE RED SEA. 

OBIOUt OF THE EFITHEX ** nED.” 

As far booh os ancient records reach, wo find 
this sea called,by Moses, Jam Suph, the Sea of 
lluslies. This appellation is hardly justified 
by tho few rnslios which aro found near some 
springs on tho western coast; it might, per¬ 
haps, be more accurately rofor^ to tho quan¬ 
tity of corals which appear on its banks, and 
which, at low water, aro on a level with tho 
Boa. 

_ I^enmOlIor shows very clearly, in his 
Biblisobon AltorthUmer, that Jam Suph has 
been inaoonrateljr translated " the sea of 
rushes,’' and that it ought to Ito called the sea 
of “ Madrepores,” which occupy tho bottom. 

Giovanni Finati, spoaking of his voyage on 
the Red Sea, says t^t, “ tho weather was so 
calm, and tho water so transparent, that he 
amused himself by observing the peculiarity 
of the depths beneath him, whore weeds and 
eoral grow to such a uise, and so disposed, as 
almost to have tho appearance of groves and 
gardens.” 

Tho Greek authors make no mention of this 
name: they call it the Erythrean, or 
^a, a name, tho origin of which is to be found, 
it is said, in the history of Perseus, or Erythras^ 
who set oat in search of his horses, which a 
lioness had put to flight, in an island at a 
short distance from the coast. This tradition, 
however, more properly belongs to tho Persian 
Gulf, to whiuh, iu fact, it gave tiio name, and 
can have no relation to tlio Arabian Gulf, as 
Herodotus justly remarks. 

“Bnt the Greeks,” says M. I^abordo, in his 
Petrasa, “ called thiB sea, the Red Sea, for a 
much more , simple reason, which has been 
alluded to by several ancient as well as mo^m 
trayell«B, namely, tlie colour of the mountains, 
which, from the summit of Ammam Pliaraoh, 
to tho end of the Elanitio gulf, and also on 
Egy^ian ooast, are formed of rose-oolonred 
granite, of porphyry, and frequently of sand- 
Btone, veia^ with oxide of iron, which looks 
A red. To those fi^ttorsB may bfr added 
the oucufflstanco, that tho bottom is omnposed 


of a mass a! corals, which being often de¬ 
tached from the reeks and thrown npon tho 
beach, may have attracted (he attention of 
tlie Greeks. Tho atmosphere, also, iu that 
•country, assumes above the mountains, a rosy 
buo, which is reflected by the sea. Tho whole 
of this appearance is tho nmro striking, inas- 
muoh as iu so arid a region, no oonsmorablo 
mass is observable, which diknrbs the gener^ 
uniformity of colouxi 


ALEXANDER AND THE AFRICAN 
KING. 

Alexaiweb of Mocedon once entered into a 
ndghbouiing and wealthy provinee of Africa; 
tho inhabitants eamo forth to moot him, and 
brought him their robes filled with golden 
apples and fruits. “ Eat this fruit among 
yonrsolvoa!” said Alexander, “ 1 am not come 
to see yonr woalth, but to loam yonr customs.” 
They then condneted him to the market whore 
their king administered justice. 

A citizen just thou came before him, and 
said, “ 1 bought of this man, O king, a sack 
full of chaff, and have found hx 'it a secrot 
troasuro. The chaff is mine, bnt not the gold; 
and this man will not take it again. CW- 
mand him, 0 king, that he receive it, for it is 
hia own.” 

And Ids antagonist, a citizen also of the 
place, answered:— 

“ Thou foarost to retain anything nnjnstly; 
and should not I also fear to rooeivo such a 
thing from thee? 1 have sold theo tho sack 
with all that was in it. Keep it, for it is 
thine. Command liim, 0 king ! ’ 

The king inquired of the first one, if ho had 
a son. lie answered, “ Yes.” Ho inquired 
of tho other if he had a daughter, and tho 
same answer, “ Yes,” was returned. “ Well, 
then,” said the king, “ yon aro both just men 
-—marry your children to each other, and 
^ve them tlie disoovorod troasuro as a mor- 
ria^-portiou. That is my verdict.” 

Alexander was astonished when ho heard 
this decision. 

“ Have I judged unjustly,” said the king of 
this remote country, “ tlmt tlion art thus as¬ 
tonished 1” 

“ Not at all,” answorod Aloxander, “ but 
in oar country they would have jndged far 
otherwise.” 

“ And how then would they have judged 1” 
inquired tho Africau king. 

“ Both parties would Imvo lost their beads,” 
answered Alexander, “and thdr treasure 
would have fallen into the handg &t tho king.” 

Then tho king clasped his hands together, 
and said, “Does the sun then shine npon you I 
And do tho heavens still shower their ntiu 
upon you!” Alexander replied, “ Yes.” 

“ It must then be,” oontianed tho king, “ for 
thd sake of the innocent beasts which live id 
your eon^ry; fbr uiwn sueh men no son 
should shine and no rain shoEld fitll” 
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datlimr. 

It would be well if we lived ia a period, 
when to be guilty of painting gnilt, were hdd 
to be as bad as being guilty of gnilt itself. 

Gibbon says, that not more than the one 
hundredth of the male population can 
be engaged in the profession of arms, without 
wearing out a country. 

Roman Coins ,—A vase, equal in contents 
to about two quarts, was found last June in 
Chamwood Forest, near Loughborough, Lei« 
oestersbire, full of coins, fi-om a.p. 40 to 68. 
It was only a foot under the surface. 

Suieides in July .—It appears from inqui¬ 
ries instituted, that, in the course of the last 
month, no fewer than sixty oases of self-de¬ 
struction occurred in this m^opolis and its 
suburbs,, cd which, twenty wore by poison, 
twelve hj throat-cutting, five by shooting, and 
the remainder wore cases of hanging and 
drowning. 

Hair-outtiny of Henry VfllJs time.—Tho 
method of bair<cutting at this period, among 
tho lower classes, was this:—a basin was 
placed on^the head, and the hair rounded 
to it. 

Imprisoned Frog .—A workman of Messrs. 
Campions, lately found a frog in tho centre of 
a solid log of oak, about twelve feet from the 
root. It was in a hollow, towards which, not 
the vestige of a crack could bo discovered, 
and lived for eighteen hours after extraction 
from its long abode, calculated at about two 
hundred years* duration .—Yorkshire Oax. 

In 1750, idle property in the name of die 
Accountant-general of the Court of Cliancery 
was 1,660,000/. It has now increased to 
41,000,000. 

A certain naval officer of a bad figure, was 
once pointed out in company to a lady, as a 
lieutenant just made—^‘*and not well made 
either,” was the feminine remark. 

A great deal of love may bo made in one 
word: for example, when^arlotto laid her 
band upon Werter’s arm, and said, ** Klop- 
stock!” 

The splendid abbey of Fontevraud, the 
Lion-Heart’s burial-place, has been of late 
degraded into a prison : tho choir of the 
church only being now employed as a chapel. 
—Costello's Summer among the Vines. 

The city of Van, said to have been erected 
bj' Semiramis, is celebrated for its wall of 
natural rock, so regular, as to have been de¬ 
scribed by many as an ardfioial structure. 
Some of the excavations in this rook appear to 
be not unlike^ in character, to those of Petra. 
— Southgate^ Tour in Mesopotamia, ^e. 

There are in die world, but two classes of 
people—those who have, and those who are 
striving to got.' The ibrmer go to .bod, the 
latter keep stirring. My atmoqihere is aetion ., 
As T learned this lesMn early and seaseiiably, 
I shall get pretty forward—that^s'idl.' There 


have been only two who began at forty, that 
made any progress—Cromwell and Jean 
Jacques; if you had given one of them a 
fiinn, and the other twelve hundred francs 
and his maid-servant, they would neither have 
preached, nor commanded, nor written.— Na¬ 
poleon's Saying. > 

M. UonafouB, at a recent meedng of the Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences, Paris, communicated that 
the practice adopts by the Chinese of partially 
feeding their silkworms on rice-flour, sprinkled 
over the mulberry leaves, had led him to try 
whether by colonriug the flour with madder, 
indigo, and o&er innoxious dyes, he could not 
give a colour to tiie ^duce of the worm. 
^Ihe result had been satisfretory, and cocoons, 
thus tinted, were laid before the Academy. 

In Livwpool, there are more tlmn 7,800 
collars, occupied by upwards of 39^00 per¬ 
sons, being one-flfth of all the worki^ dasses 
in that town. In Manchester, nearly 15,000 
live in cellars, bring about 12 in every 100 
of the working-classes. 

The Ten Tribes.—ka enterprising Mis¬ 
sionary, tho Rev. Jacob Samuel, well-known 
by his labours in the East, has n^e a demly 
important discovery—remains of the Ten 
Tribes, retaining aU tho habits and chorae- 
toristics of the ancient Hebrews, hate been 
discovered by him on the S. W. snores of the 
CaB]>iaii Sea, enclosed by a chain of moun¬ 
tains. The evidence on the subject will shortly 
be given to the world. H. I. 

Roman Antiquities ,—^havo boon lately dis- 
covoi-ed at Strasbnrg. Some workmen, dig¬ 
ging in a collar, camo upon slabs of a very fine 
rod earth, and more common material, bearing 
tho inscription, “ Eighth Augustan Legion." 
Also fragments of a magnificent Etruscan 
vase, of admirable work. anship, and another 
containiug ashes. Excavations are now car¬ 
rying on. 

This day, will be erected, on the pedestal 
of blue stone, in St. Peter’s Place, ophite 
the Sohelt, Antwerp, till tho bronze figure 
may be completed, the statue of Rubens, it 
bring the anniversary of Rubens’ birth-day. 
Splendid ffitea also will take place in the city. 

A singular custom prevails at Gainsborough, 
of giving away penny loaves on the morning 
of a funeral, to whomsoever demands them: 
this custom has pevailed for so long a period, 
that the j^orer inhabitants look upon it as a 
right .—Lincoln Chron, 

^ Near^ Astoria, in the territory of Oregon, 
eight n^oB from the embouchure of the nver 
Columbia, exists a fir, measuring forty-rix 
fret round, and one hundi^ and finy-five feet 
hi|di. Another fir, on the banks of the t7m* 
qua, measures fifty-seven feet in gir1h, 'aiid 
two hundred and forty-six feet high. 

LONDON ; Printed ondpubliihed 1^ J. LtUBlRD, 
143, Strand, {near Stmerid Monte) ; and told Ay atl 
Sfs^teHm end Nomsmim— In PAMlS, ho all the book- 
seUert.-ln hRANCVORT, CMARLNS JUOi-.L. 
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CITY OF WESTMINSTEE LITERAEY^, 

SCIENTIPfC, AND MECHANIC’S 
INSTITUTION. ^ , 

TtiB new premises of ibis Institution, consist 
of two bouses in Groat Smith Street, whieh 
are in course of alteration to one largo com- 
moihous building; while on the adjoining site 
are to be a lecture-room, class-rooms, library, 
laboratory, &o., the erection of which is now 
rspiiUy progremng. 

The lecture-room will bo 4S) ft. by 37 ft. in 
area, au4 *26 ft. in height from the platform to 
the ooiliug. The end occupied by tho loc- 
tnror^plMform, will be bounded by a straight 
wall, with rectangular sides, and tho opposite 
end will be somidrcaliur. Tho seats m the 
pit will rise by gradation, so as to afford a 
good view of tho platform, and at the same 
time be eonveuient of access. A galley, ca¬ 
pable of holding about lAO persons, will oc¬ 
cupy the semioircnlax end, and extend along 
tho sides. The entire loctuifo-roora is esti¬ 
mated to hold 7bA {wrsons. It will bo lighted 
by throe large 'vortical ivindows, and a fiat 
ground-glass light in tho ceiling. The gal¬ 
lery will be reached by two stouo staircases, 
«mo in each of tho angles of the bnildiug. 
Ample moans of ingress and egress are to be 
afforded, by entrances to each side of the lec¬ 
ture-room direct from the street, to the plat¬ 
form, through the library, and the oommitteo- 
boxes by a door ftom the principal corridor 
of tho main bnilding. 

'The basement win contain two class-rooms, 
abont 20 ft. sqoare, one somewhat less; a 
laboratory, 20 ft. by 14 ft. in area; and rise 
the requisite domestic offices. 

On the ground floCr, will be the library, 
20 ft. by 14 ft. 6 in., lighted by a skylight; 
an ante-room; the reading-room having an 
a^a of 36 ft. by 14 ft. 6 in., lighted most offoc- 
tively by three windows, two of which are 
very large, and an ante-room for tho loc- 
tutor. 

On tho first floor, one room will be adapted 
as a oonunittofl room, 21 ft. by 14 ft.; and 
this 'Will communicate with tho museum, 20 ft. 
by 13ft. 6in. On tho samo level-'wi]] boa 
small class-room, store-room, and a door-way 
for occasional access to tho gallery of the 
ieotnre-room. 

The next floor comprisos a class-room of 
the same area as the mtisoum, and one less 
.capacious ; and also othor apartments, which, 
'with-those of tho.attic story, will be appro- 
prii^ted to the rosidont ofikers.' 

Thk Institntion was estahli^ed April 1837, 
and is one of those valuable associations for 
the enlttvftion of tho mind, which have within 
those Ibw years opened up an entirely new 
cliannol for tlw rational occupation of the 
brief moments of leisure that are allotted to 
the middle and laheqring chmses, and for the 
developmoni of 'tiieir udhMl' fitcuHies. lie 
immediate origin. M nearly evmy 

BsefUl Institution. A few intelligent persons. 


iatimlitoIy'Beqttainted with the habits and jM- 
quiremeiits of the industrious classes, seeing 
an irnmense field for adult instruction wholly 
imooenj^ed, olieiSrfhUy'entered hpon the task 
of founuttg a society that might contribute 
something to the good work, ^ey oanvassed 
the more influeutkl persons of tlie nolghbonr- ' 
hood, and having surmounted various soru^es 
that arise very naturally in sndh oases, they 
had most liberally accorded to them the coun- 
tenande and support of some of the most 
respoctahle persons in the district, headed by 
the worthy incumbentai of the parishes of St. 
Margaret aud St. John. These two parishes, 
oeatainlng about 30,003''fibnls, may be ceusi- 
dered as the abode of the great mass of the 
industrious population engaged for some dis- 
tanoe around ^om, aud therefore eminently 
reqoiring some Institution of the kind ; and 
the utility of the one ostaUished is obvious, 
from the fact that some 2,000 persons have 
boon enrolled as members during the last 
throe yeiws, and an average number of about 
400 BubBoribers has been maintained. It is 
also most gratifying as evidence, that the 
worth of the Institiition has been appreciated 
by those for whom, cliiefly, it vras founded, 
two-thirds of the mendyers wring constantly 
been mechanics. 

The binds that have accrued from members, 
Bubscriptions, and donations, have enabled the 
committee to form a library, which, with very 
liberal oontributions, has now swelled to up¬ 
wards of 3,000 volumes ; oomprising a good 
selectiou of tho best works in History, Ethics, 
General Literature, and Seienoo. These 
works have been in exteninve circulation 
among the members; and reading and news¬ 
rooms, supplied with newspapers and the 
principal periodicals, have b^ open to them 
wlv, from 10 till 10. 

classes for tho various branches of dravring, 
and other nsoful arts, have been instituted, 
and have had generally from 100 to 130 assi- 
dnons pupils, participating in tho valuable in¬ 
struction thug placed within their reach. In 
addition to which, lectures have been drii- 
vered weekly, by various eminent profeswrs 
in their respective walks of science, utoraturo, 
and art, who have discoursed to large and 
deeply-interested audieuces. 

But perhaps tho oceurrenee which has im¬ 
mediately given rise to this notice of the In¬ 
stitution, is tlto most gratifying and important 
event in its " simple annris.” Its foaaders 
originally contemplated one or two oornino- 
diouB apartments for transacting all fts buei- 
nesB; tney^ however,'took oeurage, rielded^to 
the impulses of hope, and evmitufAy located 
it in a honse, jrad fso to speak) endowed it 
with a honsohold. For three years it'iias had 
for its lectures the gratnttoos use of an infiutt 
school-room, cafAble of holding from 
800 persons, for which it has been indebted 
to thai vreU'iuiowu friend of puhUo instrue- 
riaa, .BoajamiB'-StDodtit, Esq. 1A.F. -Idut-tim 
Institution has long outgrown Ihiis Uiiiiied an- 
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eommodation; and the managing body having 
reason to bdievo it to be essential to its x>or- 
manenco and nltimate prosperity, that it 
should be established in a bnilding sufficiently 
oapaoions, they secured the premises in Great . 
Smith Street for that purpose. 

His Royal Highness Prbee Albert bas 
graciously condescended to become the Patron 
of the Institution; and the very liberal sub¬ 
scription-list opened to defray the coat of the 
bnilding, presents many of the most noble and 
distinguished names of every diade of politi¬ 
cal opinion, and already amounts to npvrards 
of Ir'iOO/. 

The first stone of tiie new building was laid 
on Thunday, July Slot, 1»40, by the Rev. 
H. Milinan, M. A., Vice-premdent ;■ and we 
cannot better oondnde this iwtiolo than by 
presenting our readers with the brief extem¬ 
pore address delivered on the occasion by that 
accomplished divine. 

** lilies and Gentlemen,—^The Bight Hon. 
the Sf>eaker, President of the Institution, 
authorises me to state, that but for tho impe¬ 
rative duties imposed upon him as the first 
Commoner, he would be present on this occa¬ 
sion. I should have rejoiced bad that Right 
Hon. Gentleman been present to perform the 
ceremony in which 1 have just been engaged. 

I oaanoi^ however, avoid thinking, that it is 
within line of duty to attend that wMoh 
is intended to promote the intoUectnal im¬ 
provement of my friends and neighbours j 
more especially as Ifeel assured, that the sta¬ 
bility of this groat empire depends not only 
upon its inteUectual—^but with its intellectniti, 
upon its moral advancement. Toj^vauco 
the inteUectual is one very great subsidiary to¬ 
wards promoting tiie moral elevation of hunian 
beings. Contemplating the powers with which 
the CaKAToa has endowed man—exemplified 
in our day by inventions that, in one ronse, 
annihUate time and space, enabling individu¬ 
als to travel by land or sea with the rapidity 
almost of H^tning—I cannot but cousidor 
those powers to be given for wise and useful 
purposes. With tms oonvicUon, I consider 
it to be our bonnden duty to cultivate thorn— 
to afford tiio meant of onitivatiug thorn—and 
to take care tiiat they may be employed 
wisely and usefoUy. In founding this Build¬ 
ing— i fori assnrra my language vriU not bo 
mmunderstood—it is to be hoped that we are 
raising a permanent Tbhpui of Tnurn for 
aU olasBee and orders of society—^to open to all, 
thass stores of knowledge have been hore- 

. tdfor^morefecuiiarly theprivilegeof tlio high- 
ibom and wealthy. In this temple of truth 
'wiU ho TCceived worsbipperB from all classes ; 
not for tiie purpose of merely gratil^ing idle 
sviosity, but to acquire a knowledge of the 
woBdeM-wroundtitmn, whiob> the more they 
are inveitigatod, the more they will be found 
to bespeak the wisdom-of the great Fatwkr 
of all. 1i -is to be imped that it will be the 
toaiple of Pnacis wd ^l as ef tratk. '^'ag 
from tide, briktiag be dissonant contentious 


and party strifo! 1 trust tiiat its members 
will oalnuy inquire, and amicably compare, in 
their efforts to arrive at tmth—that truth 
which gives nerve to the mind j—that they 
iVrUl derive advantages beyond the mere hear¬ 
ing of lectures, or reading of books. It is, 
and by myself particularly, most fervently 
hoped, that all the proceedings in this temple 
will not only promote tme knowledge, but 
also those fooUngs of brothorly lovo, which 
embody tho true principles of our holy re- 

JACOB’S DREAM. 

(J’jr the JWrror.J 

" And be dreiuned, nnd briicdd ■ kdder. avt npon 
tile eiirlb, anil tlie top of it rouctied to Iwiiveii: nnd 
iieliold the nni{els of Ood naccndiiig and deeeeudiiis 
on it.”— 6tmeti$, eh. SS. v. IS. 

Ai.i, aoftly hdea tho long. loni; anminer'a day. 

And twilight |rnUH>ra round tiie wsndcrer’e way, 

Weary and aad, the lonely miin cunipluina 
To tlw pale atara tiiat gleam o'er enatern ploiiia. 

From nntivo acenea alar, by Junbiu’s atiore. 

Hie atiilT anil iiciip alone the eailc bore. 

Low miiBii’d the bteeae, while eeliuea faintly broke, 
From diatant iiniinia of liimmii.kind remote: 

Sleep on tiie pilgrim'a weary eyclida fell. 

Ah the day clooeil around a gmasy dell. 

Wlioro the tweet woiida met in a aoIeRin aluide. 

And glittering ator-liglit thro* tiie bram'liea played. 

But while in “honey-dewa" ofainmiier bound, 

A atone hw pillow on the venlant ground. 

Came heavenly riaioiiH to bia dreaming tiglit, 

Clieering tiie ailent watrlicH of tiie night; 

Betiuld from earth to hoaven, a ladder roee. 

And high above tlio pur|>le akiea uueloae. 

While atroomlug downwarda from that diatant lieight. 
The o)Miniug gleam'd ** intolombte light,” 

Abd trom thrir glurioua home de-cctidiitg there. 

Come troopa of radiant angels, ** bright ami fait." 
What beauM of heaven ii|mii tlie sleeper fell. 

What pitting love,—no murtid tongue may tell I , 

Or how their aernpli et-wa of morey spoke. 

Or wluit high holies upon ilia aliimben, broke t 
To futnre ages did tliuse liopea eattmil, 

With lsriu>I 8 Olid, bia promisnl Guide and Friend. 

U Thou ! wiu) to the {Httriarch’s dreaming eye 
Oiwniii the cliryst.il purtala of Uie sky. 

Still lioveriiig near, let guardian spirits atmy. 

From evil stitl to guard life’s detiuus way; 

Reeching iViim heaven to earth. Thy metvy send.— 
Sleeping nnd waking, round our beiug teim ! 

Kirtm-J.Msey, Anna R—. 


SONG OP THE SUN. 

(For the Mirror.') 

I HAVK ritia'd my head 
From my oceau-iicil 
To sC'itler the frowns of night— 

1 bate tom her robe 
From tiie ilarkrome globe. 

And urn hero in tlie moniing light I 

My stcoda are driv’n 
To the liigli aikk-beav'n, 

And half of ray eonrae is lun— j 
And 1 hImiW r frepn its height ' '■ 
Hot atieams of light— 

'Tie the hour Of tlie acorohiiig noon I 

■ My task-U o'er, 

Y6l I gaxe ouce.moie 
“Emi tlw eolilaii earth I leave, 
Aiidlmgw awlitto.. 

For a patting amifo— 

Tin*A vWld to tbe iH-accfnVEvel' 
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THE LAST PRAYER OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
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TotheSdltor, 

It miuld pleue me to see the enclosed translation of the Pn.y«r of MiuTi printed OB yonr 
Mfo. You rw observe that the number of the Hues is euactlT the same, that each line 
of the Latin is translated by the oorre^ndihg line of the English, that the translation is 
literal, and the metre the same. The original stands at n. £8, No. 1,016 of the Mirror. 

nie metre is shoirn best, I think, by reading two lines as one; the agreement of the 
metre may be shown thns:— 


0 

Lord Gkid Most 

High I have 

trusted in 

thee 

o 

Damime 

Deus aper 

on m 

U 

0 

Jesu be 

loved now 

bid me be 

free 

0 

care, mi 

Jem nunc 

Ubera 

me 

Hard 

fetters en 

chain me and 

miseries 

pain ms 

Jn 

dura cat 

ana in 

1 

miaera 

peena 

While 

longing for 

thee 



Da 

aidero 

ia 



I 

moan and I 

languish and 

kneeling in 

anguish 


1 guendo ga 

mendo ft 

gem^iee 

iendo 

Ad 

1 ore thee im 

plore thee to 

bid me be 

free 

Ad 

oro impi 

oro Ht 

liberea 

me 


TRANSLATED. 

O Lord God Most High! 

I have trusted in thee ; 

O Jesu belovM ! 

Now bid me be firee. 

Hard fetters enchain me. 

And miseries pain me. 

While longing for thee. 

I moan and 1 languirii. 

And, kneeling in anguish. 

Adore thee—implore thee. 

To bid me be free. J. OoLE. 


ANCIENT BRITISH REMAINS.* 


Upright Stonei or OboHaka. —In many 
parts of En|d&n<i found large upright 
stones, termra bv antiquarians obelisks or 
pillars. One of the largest in this country is 
sitnated in the north-west comer of the chnroh- 
yizd of Badstone Tillage, in the East Riding 
of YoAddre. This stone tapers in form, is 
^bont twenty-four feet high, and its base is 
twenty-fonr feet beneath the snrfaoe of the 
groandtthns making a total of forty-eight feet. 
Its width is about six feet, and it is two feet 
shl inohes in thickness. I^ere is no tradition 
or xeosrd in Ae nrighbbonrhood respecting the 
oanseortimeofitBereetion. Higrins imagines 
that the name oS the Tillage, Rudstone or 
Bhndi^he, is deriyed from wo stone berag of 
a tpd sandy eolonr. 

Crwatleoiu or Druidio A/tort,—Another 
aapdea monnmeni of the ancient Britons is 
w croodeeh or dmidioal altar. These are 


' * ConkMnmltly sbriilraidl'nKn.tbi] carwut uumlirruf 
the PolyWebiiie JouimT. 


found in great number and Toriety in Irduid, 
Wales, and some parts of l^igland, partiou- 
la^ domwaU. One of the most cefobrated 
is Jut’s Cotty House, in Kent. This cromle^ 
is sitnated i^ut four miles from Maidstone, 
on the downs, and is composed of fonr stones, 
three of whiim support a large flat stone on 
the top, forming a sort of open room beneadi. 
Some hare supposed this monument to be a 
druidical altar; others, that it was erected to 
the memory of an ancient British king. They 
were most likely used for sacrifirial purposes. 

Carved Hooka .—^Besides their stone pQlars 
and cromlechi^ the druids sometimes cut ^wa 
hnge rocks into fontastio shapes, such as the 
Cheese-ring in Yorkshire, and foe Hi^er% in 
Cornwall. In foe eastern part of foe Ide of 
Purbeck in the connty of Dorset, tetween 
Poole and Swanwich, is a large stone called 
Agglestone. This stone wreig^ about idnety 
tons, and is placed -upon the top of a luge 
barrow, about seTenty feet. high, whufo was 
probably erected to foe memory of seme fod- 
tiah foM, who Adi w the neighbourhood. 
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Th$ Toimen, orjiok tf Stotte.-^-Dr. Borlaie 
dewribes one of these, Situated in the Tenement 
of Mm, in the county of Cornwall. Itisahnge 
atone of one vast egg'iike diape, placed npon two 
smaRer itones, onme top of a hill,lea'ving room 
beneath for devotees to pass through. 

Cairtu vf Scoiland .—These appmir to have 
b^ used as burial places of the ancient inha¬ 
bitants, and on thoir tops fires are lighted on 
St. John’s eve, and other festive oocaaons. At 
New Grange, in Ireland, is a large cairn or 
tumulus, vwch occnpi^ nearly a quarter of a 
mile of ground in circumference. It is com¬ 
posed of stones which, according to the local 
historians, must have been brou^t upwards of 
eii^ty miles. The interior of this cairn con¬ 
tains various galleries and passages, in which 
are several wide stones, sonlptu^ with sym¬ 
bolical representations of the Deity. This sin¬ 
gular relic bears traces of the remotest origin. 

Vitrijkd Fork .—^These most remarkable 
monnments in the IlighlandB of Scotland ap¬ 
pear to have been erected for protection, and 
are composed of calcined stones united by 
heat, thus forming solid compact walls. 

Bound rotcerr.—These singular monuments 
are found in many parts of Irolmd; they are 
composed of masonry, and rise from the 
ground in a circular tapering form, sometimes 
to the height of more than 100 feet. Two 
towers of mmilar form and construction exist 
in l^otland. Much research has been em¬ 
ployed on these; some have imagined th^ 
were bell-towers; others, that they were pil¬ 
lars for devotees sunilar to that used by ^mon 
Stylites; it is also conjectured they were re¬ 
ceptacles for the sacred fire, which, it is snp- 
prnwd, tile ancient inhabitants of Ireland wor- 
shippro in tile same manner as the Persians. 

JJruidio Temples ,—These monuments of 
the ancient Britons are gonerally composed of 
ovals or circles of stones, varying from twelve 
in number op to several hundreds. It is a 
curious fact that the entrance to these tem¬ 
ples always fiaces the north-east. One of the 
largest of these dmidical temples in this coun¬ 
try is situated at Abnty or Avebury, near 
Marlborough, in Wiltshire. This temple, 
which is one of the most singular^ and gi^- 
tic works evm designed by the mind of man, 
is composed of 650 stones, and extends over 
nearlv 2^ miles of nound. It is sunroanded 
by a large mound of earth, and is in the form 
of a snaxe with wings; or a long circle, from 
which branch two long avenues of stones. At 
the eommencement dt one avenue is a smaller 
circle of stones^ formfaig a sort of head to 
the serpent. 1%e great oinle or body of the 
snake M composed of 100 stones, and contains 
two smaller circles within its area, of 80 
stones each, edth |dllars or obeUdes in the 
centre. It is to be regretted that this singular 
stmetnre, which fon^ such a wlendid me¬ 
morial of the xeUgi(m<rf our British anoestors, 
is now almost whottydestroyod^from the wan¬ 
ton barbarity of the inhabitaats of a ewttmnjp- 
tible village which is situated within its cur- 


cumferenee. The design and form .of this 
splendid temple would altogothjer have been 
lost, bnt fmr me perseverance mid ingenuity of 
Dr. Stnkely, who, more than 100 yean smeie^ 
inveatigated its plan, and diaeovem Kk fom 
and character. Few atones ate now left; and 
in 1837, a traveller states that tb# barbarian 
inhabitants wore employed in the task of sell- 
ting fire to the stones, and employing them to 
bnild their cottages and mend the roads. 

Temple at Stonehenge .—^This has been so 
often treated of, that we shall only briefly 
refer to it. This temple is composed of i^o 
circles and two ovals. The ontw rircle, which 
is'composed of thirty stones, about seventeen 
feet in height, snpports tiiirty stones as imposts, 
which arc laid horizontally on the top. The 
next circle is composed of forty stones, vary¬ 
ing from five to seven feet in height. Within 
this circle are placed five trUMene (or two 
pillars supporting an impost) vriiioh are nearly 
twenty-five feet high, and within this oval is a 
smaller oval of nineteen stones, about eight 
feet in height. It is generally supposed to 
have been erected for astronomical purposes, 
—undeniably for thoolo^cal. Many of the 
stones are now fitilen, and tiie whole temple 
presents a picture ** majestic thoo|d> mins.’* 

Tumuli or Barrows ,—Thm e are a variety 
of sepulchral mounds or barrows in this coun¬ 
try. The druidical barrows of the ancient 
Britons, vary both in size and shape, from 
mounds scarcely elevated above the ground, to 
bills of more than 100 feet in height. The 
largest and most interesting barrow in Eng¬ 
land is Silbory Hill in Wiltshire, situated abo^ 

' five miles from Marlborough. According to 
Sir Richard Colt Hoarc, who employed a sur¬ 
veyor in 1812 to ascertain its dimensions, it is 
2,027 feet in diameter; at the top it measures 
120 feet; its sloping hei^t is 816 feet; its 
perpendicular height 170 fret; and it stands 
upon five acres and thirty-four perches cf land. 
Dr. Stukely conjectures that it is a barrow 
erected to the memory of some ancient Britmh 
chief. 

Shapes of Barrows ,—Oblong barrows, 
which are bnt slightly rused above the sur¬ 
face, some of which are as long as 400 feet, 
arc supposed to be the earliest species of grave 
in this country, as they contain but few bones 
and relics. Some of the barrows scattered 
over our down-lands are in the shape of in¬ 
verted bowls. Others are bell-shapM, and, 
from their exhibiting great ridll and work- 
manehip, it is evident tMt they belonged to an 
ago of more improved manners. class 
termed by the antiquaries Druid barrows, are 
the moet elegant of tiiis series of fmves, and 
they appear to have contained feaftlea, from 
finer timkets and smaller bones having been 
found hi their intoriors. 

Depoeits of Tumuli or Rarsotes.—In tim 
British harrotrsare found weapons war and 
bunting, ernaments of a rude kind, and even 
articles of jeweler, vritii eomstimes rriks 
dugs and deer mingled wiih human bones, as 
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1 ^ urmi of unbaked clay, large bones and 
horns of deer. 

Annweraary Honmra wore held sd these 
tombs of the ancient Britons, and at the pre¬ 
sent day, we frequently meet with rdibs of 
fbo festivals of tho Celtio inhabitants of onr 
oonniry at barrows. Upon every WhHsnn 
Wednesday a festive meeting is held at a 
great' barrow called Capel Tump, in Here- 
fbrdshire; and a similar meeting is hold upon 
a large barrow on Shipley Hill.* An annual 
court is hold at Gnlliford barrow, on a high 
ridge near Weymouth, in Dorsotshirc. 

Thus, these lone monuments, which lie Bet¬ 
tered over the barren heaths of onr native laud, 
prove tlM man, in on iufbnt state of society, 
was the same being in feelings and pasuons, 
as the more refined inhabitants of the nine¬ 
teenth oentur}’. Tho earliest efforts of nnei- 
vilized nature wore records of human action 
and suffering; and thus patriotism, piety, and 
friendship have left their impress on the grey 
stone, tho rude altar, and tho oorthern 
mound. 


A SCULPTURED CORPSE. 

At Penriiarst, in Kent, there is to be seen 
a strange little model of a corpse in a grave. 
All the circumstances of tho scene ore moulded 
wiUi enrioas fidelity: the damp and slime of 
the dungeon; tho worms crawling in and out 
of tho petrifying oareass, riie rats frisking and 
feetUng umn it, are all horribly natural, and 
in tho miobt of the fine pictures among which 
it stands, the spectator’s attention is often 
called away to it, althongh be is surrounded 
by subjects that are far more worthy of 
remark. _ 


VINES AND PEACH TREES AMONG 
GRAVES. 

Tan vine is not only a most gross feeder, bat 
a very ghoul among graveyards. Rioting 
amid the olumiol honso, it would soom well 
fitted for bearinn the grapes from which might 
be ontshod tho “ coal black wine ” that filled 
the onp of ** King Death.” Bat tlie vine is 
not the only fruit-tree which revels in snelt 
deadly diet. Upon the exhumation at the re¬ 
mains of the hapless Andr^, in the field, im¬ 
mediately over his remains, there flonrished, 
must laxurlaatly, a small peach-troo, which 
had been planted at the head of tho mve by 
the kindly feeling of a lady in the neighbonr- 
hood. On disintermeat or his remains, tho 
roots of the small peaoh-troe had completely 
snrronnded rite skull iil» a not. Thisuiurooted 
tree, thongh oarefhlly removed to a garden, 
and there tended with pioos care, in the hope 
of preserving it for the sistors of Andrd, 
drooped, however, and died away. Plants, 
indeed, in general^ groKr no whero more vigo- 
ronsly than amid graves, drawing their uon- 
rishmeBt from sources which ean hardly be 
eoutemj^ai^d by the sensitive without a umd- 

**‘'Stukei»y'i Itiu., voL i., p BOl. 


der. We noed puly advert to the legend of 
Lisabotta and Lorenzo—a story to which nei¬ 
ther tho elegant and pathetio prose of Booca- 
cio, nor the harmonious verses of Dryden, 
oould ever reeonoilo ns. 


ASTONISHING MENTAL POWERS 
OP THE BLIND. 

The phenomena of mind are at all times in¬ 
teresting, and many enrions theories havo been 
started on the varae of the different senses. 
We see that the loss of one sense may bo com¬ 
pensated by the superior intenrity and perfoe- 
tion of tho remaining organs; sm, as Nature 
ever designs well, if she chance, in some re¬ 
spects, to fail in her good intention^ she ge¬ 
nerally takes oaro, in others, to atone for such 
defieiencios. ** Where tho mind is properly 
oonstitnted,” says Lieut. Holman, ** the di¬ 
minution of one faculty natnrally caHs others 
into more extensive action; in short, there are 
few obstacles which man’s perseverance may 
not enable him to overcome, if he will bat 
rightly exorcise those faculties with which the 
boueficonce of his Creator has endowed him:” 
and, among tho many proofs of the truth of 
this sightless travellers opinion, wonderful, 
nay, almost inorodible as they appear, the fol¬ 
lowing extraordinary ease of L&cba Bbido- 
MAM, an American girl, about ten years of age, 
blind and deaf, and almost bereft of tho sense 
of smell, now being bzonght up in the Boston 
(U. S.) Institution for tho Blind, is certainly 
not the least romoricable. The Athenaum^ of 
May 30, 1840, was the first work that colled 
the public attention to this interesting riiild, 
in noticing Dr. Julius’s ** Remarks on Laua 
Bridgman, endowed with only one sense.” 

At a meeting of the Centru Society Edn- 
eation, Juno 24th last, T. Wyse, Esq., M. P. 
in the chair, the following nanrative, extracted 
firom the offioial Reports of the Trostees of the 
Boston Institntion of foe Blind, for foe years 
183.0 and 1840 was read; it is Dr. Howes ao- 
connt of foe order of development and foe pe- 
enliar character of tho intelloctnad faculties of 
this dhild:— 

Laura Bridgnuun was then thirteen years old, 
and had been about two years in riie establish¬ 
ment :—** Having mastem foe msnual alpha¬ 
bet of tho deaf mates, ondleumed to spoil rea¬ 
dily the names of evc^foing within her reach, 
she was then taught words expressive of posi¬ 
tive qualities, as hardness, softness; and she 
readily learnt to ^ress the quality, by con- 
neoting tho adjective hmrd or soft mfo foo 
sttbstautive; though foe genendlv fidlowed 
what one would suppose to be foe natural 
order in the saocesnon of ideas, plaeW foe 
substantive first. ' It was found tM difficult, 
however, then to nuke her understand imy 
general expression of quality, as hardnnssy 
softness, in foe abstract. Indeed, this is a 
process of ndnd most difficult <ff p^oniMnce 
to .aniy, espoeially to deaf motes. One of her 
earlici^ sentences, after learning foe adjeotives, 
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was this—sho had found ttie matron ill, and 
understood that her head pained her, bo she 
said, * Smith head aiek—Laura aerry ’ Next 
sho was pnt to the positive oxprossion of Tola> 
tion to place, which she could understand.. 
For instance, a ring was taken and placed on 
a box, then the words were spelt to her, and 
she repeated them from imitation. Then tlio 
ring was placed on a hat, and a sign given her 
to spell, she smlt, rtnp on boje —but being 
checked, and the right words given, she im¬ 
mediately began to exerdse her judgment, 
and, as osnal, seemed intentiy tiiiuking. Then 
the same was repeated with a bag, a desk, 
and a great many other tilings, until at last 
she learned that she must name the thing on 
which the article was. Then the same mrticlo 
was put into tlie box, and the words ring in 
box given her; this puxriod her for many mi¬ 
nutes, and die would make mistakes; for in¬ 
stance, after she had learned to say correctly, 
whether tlie ring was on or in a box, a drawer, 
a hat, a bucket, &e., if sho were asked where 
is house, or matron, she would say in box. 
Cross-questioning, however, is seldom neces¬ 
sary to ascertain whether sho really under¬ 
stands the force of the words she is learning, 
for when the true meaning dawns upon her 
mind, tho light spreads to Iior conntenance. 
in this easo the perception seemed iustanta- 
aeens, and tho natural sign by which she ex¬ 
pressed it was peculiar and striking; site spelt 
then laid one baud on tho other; then sho 
spelt«, n, t, o, and enclosed onehand within the 
other. Some idea of the difficulty of teaching 
her common expressions, or the meaning of 
them, may be formed from tiiefact, that a 
lesson of two hours upon the words right and 
/gfi was deemed very pnffitable, if die in that 
time really mastered tlie idea. Mo dc&nito 
course of instruotion can be marked out, for her 
inquisitiveness is so great, that she is very 
much disoonoerted if any question which occurs 
to her is deferred until the lesson is over. It 
is deemed best to gratifV her, if her inquiry 
has any bearing on the lesson, and often sbo 
leads lior teacher far away from tho objects 
ho oommeuced with. * * In her eagerness to 
advance her knowledge of words, and to com- 
munioato her ideas coins words, and is 
always gnided by analog. Sometimes her 
process of wortLmakinff is very iuteresting; 
for, instance, after some time spent in giving 
her an idea of the abstract moaning of a/one, 
she seemed to obtain it, and understanding 
that being hyont'a «e(fwa8 to be alone, or 
1 S 0 was told to go to her chamber, 
<or school, or dbvwhere, aim return alone; sho 
did so, but soon after wishing to go with one 
of Uttie girls, she strove to express her 
uteaning thus, Laura go al-iwo. The same 
Mgesmess is manifestm in her attempts to 
del Ine for the purpose of classification: for 
instance, some one giving her the word bache¬ 
lor, |foe came to her teacher for a definition, 
jfim ^as taught that men who had wives were 
huabandat wose who had nOhe baohelora; 


when asked if site understood, she said, ' man 
no have wife,bachelor—Tenny, bachelor^ re¬ 
ferring to an old frieud of hers. Being told 
'to define bachelor, she said, * bachelor, no 
have wife, and smoke pipe/ Thus she con¬ 
sidered tho individual peculiarity of smoking 
in one person, os a specific mark ofthoapedea 
bachelor. * * She easily acquired a know¬ 
ledge and use of active verbs, espeoiaily tlioso 
expressive of tangible aorion,a8to walk, to run, 
to sow, to shako. At first, of course, no distino- 
tion could be made of mood and tense, she 
used the words in a general sense, and accord¬ 
ing to the order of her sense of ideas; thns, 
in asking some one to give her broad, slio 
would first use tho word expressive of the 
leading idea, and say, * Laura, bread, give.* 
Having acquired the use of substantives, ad¬ 
jectives, verbiL propositions, and oonjunotions, 
it was deemed time to mako the experiment 
of trying to teach her to write, and to show 
her tliat sbo might communicate her ideas to 
persons not in contact with her. It was 
amusing to witness tho mute amasement with 
which she submitted to the process, tho doci¬ 
lity with which she imitated every motion, 
aud tho perseverance with which rite moved 
her pencil over aud over again in the same 
truck, until she could form the letter. But 
when at last the idea dawned upon her, that 
by this mysterious process, she could make 
other people understand what she thought, her 
joy was boundless. Never did a diild apply 
more eagerly aud joyfully to any task than 
she did to this, and in a few months sho could 
make every letter distinctly, and separate words 
from each other. * * has the same fond¬ 
ness for dress, for ribbons, aud for finery as 
otlwr girls of her age; and as a proof that it 
arises from tho same amiable derire of pleasing 
others, it may bo remarked that whenever slio 
has a now bonnet or any new article of dress, 
sho is particularly desirous to go to meeting, 
or to go out with it. If people do not notice 
it, she directs their attention by placing their 
Inuid upon it. Generally she mdieatoa her 
preference fur such visitors as are the best 
dressed. Sho is so much iu company with 
blind persons that alie thinks blindness com¬ 
mon; aud when first meeting a person she asks 
if they aro blind, or she feels one of tlieir eyes. 
She evidently knows that the blind dl&r from 
seeing persons; for when tlie shows blind per¬ 
sons anything, she always puts thdr fingers 
on it.* 

* Kwn ramipliMlity of touch, la tlie gnat boon 
of the AUnigiily to the bliudi Uio moat MtonialiinK 
inat&uce, iwrliapa, on nwoni, ia that of the eelebrateu 
Miss Jlfafyuret M’Aeoy, of Liverpool, who conltl. by 
paaaiog her QuKera over stained glMaa, name tlie oolonr 
of tlie various porta > she could also read the Utle of a 
book, by the same mvona, name tl<e.e^>ionr of any per. 
tou'a diesa; tell tliu hour and minutea throngn tlw 
nrHtcli-girias; and, however myateriona it may appwr, 
it is mua. indiapiitaldy true, slie atCerbitnod olfleet* at 
n diataioi’, by simply stietchina out the Auarm eu.tlie 
^winiiow iu the direction of auen obji«tt. Many other 
‘iqatiuicm might be given of the extraordinary i<ower of 
'touch, poBseasiid by the Uind; bnt «e Shull merely 
mention John nambiuiaa, of Vultein, a aenI|4or, wtio. 
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“Lanra is fkmiliar with tha procosaes of ad> 
Uition and aubtraction in amall nambera. Sub* 
trading one number from another puzded her 
ibr a time, bnt by help of objects she aocom- 
pHshed it. She can count and conccire objects 
to about one hundred in number—to express 
an indefinitely great number, or more than 
she can count, die aaya, hundred. If she 
thought a friend was to bo absent many years, 
she would say—^will come hundred Sundayn 
—meaning weeks. She is pretty accurate in 
measuring time, and seiems to have an intui¬ 
tive tendency to do it. Unaided by the changes 
of night and day, by the light, or the sound of 
any timepiece, she neTertholess divides time 
aeenrately. With the days of the week, and 
the week itselfna a whole, she is perfrotfy fr- 
miliar; for instance, if asked her what day 
will it be in fifteen days more, she readily 
nmee the day of the week. The day she di¬ 
vides by the commencement and ond of school, 
by the recesses, and by the arrival of meal¬ 
times. Sho goes to bod punctually at seven 
o'clool^ and of her own accord. For some 
time alW she came under our charge, she had 
some one to put her to bed every night; but 
soon it was thought best to send her alone, 
and that she might not wait for any one, she 
WM left alone one evening, and she sat until 

r 'te late, a person watching her; and at last 
seem^ to form her resolution suddenly— 
she jtunpod up, and groped her way up to bed. 
Ifrom that time to this, she has never required 
to be told to go to bed; but at the arrival of 
tW hour for retiring, she goes by herself. • * 
l%e sense of smell being destroyed, it seems 
a curious question whetlier the effect upon the 
organ of taste is general or particular,—that 
i% whether the taste is blunt^ generally, and 
for aU tUngs alike, or whether one kmd of 
sapidity is more afiboted than another: to as- 
oertain this, some experiments have been tried, 
but as yet, not enough to enable one to state 
eenfldently the results in minnto distinction. 
The general conclusions are these:—Acids 
seem to make vivid and distinct impression 
upon the taste; aud she apparently distin- 
l^ehes the different d^oos of acidity, better 
than ^ sweetness or bitterness. She can dis¬ 
tinguish between wine, cyder, and vinegar, 
better than substances like manna, liquorice, 
and sugar. Of bitters she seems to have less 
pcweptlon, or, indeed, hardly any. * * Witih 
rqgard to the sense of touch, it is very acute— 
•you for a blind person. It is shown remark- 

1:.iiTiiiK felt air over a marble 1(8100 of Cemno <1 m Me- 
OUila, lie made uie of elav, to liKe it ai to aaioniili 
evnylmily who saw it. Ue PUn itatei, he taw in 
liiijjr a bund mail, Adi of aralua and inleUig-nce, wbo 
mocUdlad in «ia, a atatue of Minerva, dbeuverina tlie 
ferme Mid nronortimia by the touch. WiUUm Ken- 
aad^, of Wtabona, in the eonuty of Down, who, alllioUKh 
drjiitved of aiybt, made bagpiiiat. and atlerwarda ckwka, 
Oiiiil mnahial, and otiiar aratolicn. te teatmiaenta tdely 
of Ilia owB manttfeeloM • be con)d aiao tall the eolour 
of iVory, ebony, and aU the vailtUee Of wood, by the 
toaeh. Aa we bafoie wmarked, nuorberleta otlier in- 
itenan might bo addneed; but, Ibt want of apace, the 
above muet aullee.— E 4 . If. 


ably in the readiness with which riic distia- 
guishes persons; there mre forty inmates in tiie 
female wing, with all of whom, of oonrse, Lanra 
is acquainted: whenevw she is walking^throagh 
the passage-ways, she perceives 1^ the jar of 
the floor, or the agitation of the air, that some 
one is near her, and it is exceedingly difllcult 
to pass her without being reoognim. Her 
little arms are stretobed out, and the instant 
she grasps a hand, a sleeve, or any part of the 
dress, she knows tiie pMwn, and lets them 
pass on with some sign of reoomiitiOB. ^e 
innate desire for kaOwTec^, and we instinctive 
efforts which the human focnlldes make to ex¬ 
ercise tibieir fimotions, ore shown most remark¬ 
ably in laura. Her tiny fingers are to her As 
eyes, and ears, and nose, and most deftly imd 
incessantly does she keep fhmn hi motion; like 
the foolers of some insects which are continu¬ 
ally sffltated, and whirii touch every grain of 
sand in the mth, so Lanra's hands and arms 
are continually in play; and when she is wink¬ 
ing with a person, she not only re^gnizes 
everything she passes within touel^g distanee, 
but by continually touching her companion’s 
luuids, she ascertains what he is domg. A 
person walking across a room while she had 
hold on his left arm, would find it hard te take 
a pencil out of his waistcoat pocket with his 
right hand without her perceiving it. Her 
judgment of distances, and of rdationsofplaee 
is very accurate: she will rise from her sea^ 
go straight towards a door, put out her band 
just at we right time, and grasp the handle 
with precision. * * At table, if told to be 
still, she sits and condnots herself with pro- 
pri^y; handles her enp, spoon, and fork, like 
other children; so that a strangmr looking at 
her would take hra for a very pretty raild 
with a green ribbon over her eyes. Bnt when 
at liberty to do as she chooses, she is oontinn- 
ally feelmg things, and ascertaining their size, 
shape, density, and use—asking^ their names 
and (heir purposes, going on with insatiable 
curiosity, step by step, towards knowledge. 
Thus does her active mind, thoui^ all silent 
and darkling within, commone by means of 
her one sense with things external, and gratify 
its innate craving for Iwowledgc by dose aim 
ceaseless attention. Qualities and appear¬ 
ances, unappreciablo or unheeded by owers, 
are to her of mat significance and value; and 
by means of wese, her knowled^ (ff oxtemal 
nature and pliysiw relations wUl in time be¬ 
come extensive.” 

toanger of a little Learning .—As by the 
onlture of a Add, yon render the sorfoCe-soU 
more prone to receive and foster either tiie 
useless thistle-down or the generons whea^ 
so by only a little learning, you open Ihe nrina 
to the inshwations of the obscene and danger- 
one pablieations of the day, which to frie vifii- 
gar aoeq^anoes, are a^ tu, appear mere 
amndnm at ihe first j^eUi than Ifoe revda- 
timu m S^pture .—BitUf er ’Mb 
Days qf Qttesn Anns. 
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ALLOWAY CHURCH-YAUD; 

with the tomb of THOMAS REin, TUB PBOTOTTPE OF “ TAM o’SHAKTER.'* 


Evert inoident, however trivial, tendii^ to 
illuinine ^e writiogs of that inspired national 
poet, the delightful “ Lowland Ossian,”— 
Robert Burns —he who once desoribod him¬ 
self to his countrymen (and can they note road 
Uie words without barren shame and passion¬ 
ate remorse!) as half-mad^ half-fed, and 
httifsarkit ,*”—must at all times be cherished 
wiA undying affection. Fully impressed with 
this feeling, we present to the reader that 
nnassuming, yet most endearing spot, in all 


‘'Alloway' 

the scene of his most impassioned poem of 
“ Tam o’Shantor.” 

AUoway Kirk, or, as it is mostly written, 
Kirk AUoway, exhibits nothing but the naked 
roofless walls of a Scot's country church, and 
is not much larger than a common-sized bam. 
Its little enclosed burial-ground must always 
demand the pilgrim’s attention. Upon the 
whole, the spectator is struck vrith the idea 
that the witches must have had a rather nar¬ 
row stage for the performance of their revels, 
as described in Burns’ poem. “ Within the 
last few years,” says Chambers, ” the old oaken 
rafters of the kirk were mostly entire, but 
they have now been entirely taken away, to 
Torm, in varions shapes, memorials of a place 
so remarkably signal!^ by geniuR ^ It is 
surprising with what interest every visitor to 
the real scene will inquire into, and behold 
every timt can be associated, however 
remotely* witii the poem of Tam o’Shantw. 
I%e ^urch-yard contains several old monu¬ 
ments, of a very humble description, together 
with some i^em ones: among the most 
iirioresting are those of the fhther of Bums, 
and of tiSomas Rdd, a rough-spun Oirriek 
ftumer, who was. in the hahit of weari^ a 

* Halt ikthrH, or, rntlin ludfublrled. 


hroad blue bonnet, riding a sturdy white mare, 
and getting regularly drunk at all the fyrs 
and markka held within forty miles round. 
Shunter is a farm on the Canick shore, near 
Kirkoswald, which Reid long possessed. 
This man was in sober, or, rather, dmnken 
truth, the ” bletherin’, blusterin’, blollnm,” 
that the poet has described; and his wife was 
as a lady, the ” sulky, sullen dame,” who 
most anxiously discouraged drinking in her 
husband. Bums, when a boy, spent much 
of his time with this Thomas l^id, and his 
brother-in-law, the fkrmer of Duwbat, both 
of whom used to visit Bums’ uncle, a miller, 
who sold home-brewed ale; and these persons 

S ve the poet a real knowledge of the Carrick 
rmer. One of their boosing companions 
was a cobbler, near Maybole, who vras also 
the constant associate of Thomas Reid, he 
was 

*' His Hucinit triMiy, draotby crony { 

Tam lo‘c<i him like n very btillwr; 

Tliejr had Ueen foil* for werks iliegUlirt." 

It was firom this cobbler and Thomas 
Reid, that Bums drew bis heart-stirring cha¬ 
racters of ” Tam o’Shanter, and Soutezf 
Johnny.” * 

The picture there given of the dissolute 
manners of the Carrick farmers, is generally 
allowed in Ayrehire to have been by no means 
overcharged. It is even sidd to have been by 
no means an unfirequent ooonrrence, at {he 
fhrm of Shanter in particular, for4he servants 
to be BO stupid wnh liqnor, as to boil the 
brandy for the meals instead of water; a aais^ 
take uie more natural, because a& the don»s- 
tic vessels won oecosiona^ put in requisition', 
to hold the generous fluias which hem 
hastHy transforred team on board (be smng- 
l^ers* luggers. 

iLcWkilwI. I f/obhlcf. 
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BABBLON* 

** TUB Q0LDEN CITY—^ABUNOAHY IN IBBASUBB.” 

Down, to the Time of Cyrm. 

Tub mind is a mighty mirror, haring a 
£ieo broador than the Creation, and which, 
tiiongh possessed of no risible area, or sup- 
portire platform, bears, oftentimes, bulks of 
most monntaiuons dunensions. Thus, may a 
man, by rirtue of its roflectiro powers, sup* 
port, perhaiHL upon its surface, and at the 
same instant, images of Babylon, Thebes, Por- 
sepolis, and a score of other cities. Samson, 
as his mightiest feat, bore no more than the 
gates of Assa; but the mind, more powerful 
than atlionsand SamsouidsD, bears aloft Thebes 
with its hundreda of gates—Babolou with i^ 
myriad of towers—Porsepolis with its massi- 
est masonries, all at once, and by no stronger 
effort t^u the rolnntary straiui^ of its Intel* 
lectual iierros and sinows^—bears them aloof, 
and transports them from one earth-zone toano- 
tlior, or hurls down at will, their conglobated 
load, upon a shoot of foolscap, royal, or domy. 

Babolou—Thebos—Pcrsopolis- -each groat, 
but nouo greater than the first! Uorgeous 
Babelon; while thy hi^e and ominous sha* 
dow spreads over my mind, I haston to paint 
the successions of thy greatness, and to trans¬ 
fer the history of thy graudenrs to my page. 

Centuries are creators of vasty changes— 
ohanges of whioh tho diort-lirod children of 
mon hear only by dim-Toiood traditions. Thou, 
portly King Bolus, of Assyrian kings the 
first, I would that thou answeredst mo a ques¬ 
tion. Before the sutures of tby infantino skull 
had closed, or thy baby-brow assumed the airi¬ 
est notion of Assyria’s round of sovereignty, 
how looked the plain whereon afterward stood 
balky Babylon, as it arose in build and bla- 
aoncy devised by thee! Why, when hi thy 
pnrple long-clothos, and silver rattle in thy 
hand, thy nnrsing-mother took thee morning- 
walks upon the open plain of Shinar, it was 
then nothing but a lea^o of level greensward, 
shaded here and there, by jpalms filled with 
fhiit and singing-birds. The old cedars in 
tho distanoe, waved pleasantly their dark- 
greon heads, unscathed by tho axe-man, for, 
as yet, thon hadst not dreamed of building 
ihjf self pslimes," ceiled with cedar, and painted 
with vermilion.” The aoaiAhi and amaryn- 
tim of Sbinar's plain sufilced thy little fancy 
prattle of the birds was pleasanter to 
Ihtne ear, than the clank of the stone-mason’s 
hammer, or reverberations of tho woodsman’s 
hatdhet, and tho bine dty over thy princely 
Utfto h^. 'Vas more acceptable to thy sight, 
than auv dome of splendour. 

But the scene changed witli thy changing 
years. No sooner had tho pnrple bcas*d-dowu 
«f thy manhood appeared, than quarries wore 
fielv^—forest cedars laid open to tho sou— 

" • mud On, a eWy—Um City of Bahel — llulie- 

Ion: ItiU, AccurdiuH to tlui Uhaldm, is Uia oitlio- 
Kmpby, but uith the Oteck*, it ikcobu's fiafivKuv, 
i «t Bobyloti. 


bricks baked in the fnmaoor—bitumen wells 
opened—and thou, and after thee, Minus and 
Serniramis, didst and did labonr to heap all 
that quiet groen plain of Shinar, with imperial 
' piles and stotely stmotiires. Walls were irolled 
out, prodigious in oirouit, till the earth groaned 
beneath their stony masses—towers arom, 
that by their proximity, threatened the hea¬ 
vens, and the glassy waters of the great Bn- 
phratos, rofioetod hosts of huge red palaces, 
that glistened with strange i^ory in its depths. 
Babelon hod now become^ " The Goldou City, 
abundant in treasures.’^ 

Touching upon the state of Biis famous city, 
there exists in the Spanish latiOTOge, a {>oom 
written in pure Castilian, (by Jnau Lorenzo, 
a clerk of Astorga, who wrote towards tho 
year l*J80) describing Babelon as it was in 
tho time of Alexander tho Great, that being 
tho title of his poem. Some of its lines liavo 
a dreamy beauty, and run in “loug-diawn 
sweetness”:— 

BABYLON. 

It sLirds in n iialii)>rioiiii well pl.mtpi' in n piime. 
Nur misty witli the vurwil min, ihk eliilled by uiuter 
rliimu; 

III all rii-li iMitiiiliMi tiountifnl beyond dtwirp, nnd Tiim* 
lliw uitli tli» {{ini or many an nge etill eloieil it in.ni 
hie imme. 

Tlie folk Hint in tlint city bide, a-na eicknoaB hurletli 
neVr; 

There tiie clwiicH sum and balsoniB be. and beyond 

ciiin|Hii«^ 

Of ciinia, nniihiiicenie. and myrrli. the place is uotliiug 
8]mm, 

Nor of tile inilmcg, or the clove, or spikeniinl miicli 
noio mm. 

TImi very trees give odoun forth fu sweet that they 
dispel. 

Or strip disease of oil its force ;~-tbe iieople tbpre that 
dwell 

Are of u rigid good tint, and men may sootlily swear 
tliiit well 

The tril;^ that Juomey for and near peicoive tlwplea¬ 
sant smell. 

The t]in« most holy riven flow oear, beneath whose 
streams, 

O many n iienrl and precious stone of richest virtue 
gleiims; 

Some that ail night Ulnmine earth with their lesuleu 
dent lienms, 

Aud some tiuit to tlie sick give strength, when dead 
the imiient seems. 

And all tlirougliout tlie city, dance fountains hesh and 

e».v. 

Lukewarm in the cold morning, and cool nt uuon of day; 
Within them uelllier ssp nor smke is ewr bum, m 
they 

Bight henililnl am, and very clear, and never know 
dvcuy. 

And founded on a B|iacious plain, most pleasant was 
the site, 

Bieh in ail kinds of game wherein the bunier iukes 
delight, 

liy verdant mountains compassod round, by uibUIng 
flocks made wliite, 

Well iempeietl pass'd the vernal day, and well the winter 
night. 

Tliero fly (ho brilliant loorie.uBd the cuilous naro- 
ijuet'le, 

Tlmt sometimes even meo of hraiu with their soge cun¬ 
ning bent; 

And when tlie losier birds too sing, tlie m'otiien, well I 
weet, 

Forget their owh dear hahniB in listestng somMhfso 

"SweeU 
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1*110 men im men of iiibslanee, and gmeroiu in their 
pihle; 

Tliey all Ki> robed in ffanmmti with Boodljr coloun 
dyed: 

Cai«tiaoui‘d alcok palfl-iee and amblinB mnlea they 
ride. . 

And the ponr, in mtia and In aUk.iio morchiiii; at tlwir 
aUe. 

Built by a rare nood mnater, were the iNi].iee« ao vaat, 

well meneun'd by the qnndraut and tlic Umben mor¬ 
ticed iiwt I 

With marTctloae care and labour, were llw deep Ibuu- 
datiniM coat, 

Ktrong to witimtnnd the dm and flood, the earthquake 
and Um bloat. ^ 

The gatea were all of marble, nathie marble pure and 
whlto. 

All ahiuitiK like tine eryatal, and brave na tiiey were 
bright 

With oculptiired work; the quarter that soared to 
gn'ateKt lieight 

Waa the king'a own home, aud kingly it niiuht be 
termed of right. 

Four huiidreil eolumua bud they, thoao m.maioDa every 
(in«. 


uesB, be cried, ** Is not this great Baiin.oM 
that 1 hate built for the House of the Kipg> 
dom, by the might of mp power, aud for the 
honor of my majesty.” 

But Qod, who is a jeabus God, and bears 
not the pride of those who arrogate to them- 
soltes the power, without rendering ttnlo Him 
his rig^fiu ascription of praise, hoard tho 
words of the boaster, and put a prophecy into 
tho mouth of a prophet. And on the morrow, 
he who had taunted with tho tain-gbry of a 
prond Lucifer, was found as a beast of the 
field. 

Now waa tho glory of Babybn at its top¬ 
most, when poiils and great warnings began 
darkly to environ it. Inc shadows ^ its pa¬ 
laces and temples scorned to gather more som- 
brously aud black—^portentous dreams tisited 
tho sleeps of its kings—Ingubrious voices pro¬ 
phesied from its towers, and lastly, a supor- 
natnral hand wrote oliaracters of ^ and of 


With UiMH anil en|iilal of golil, refli’Cting Iviek the luii, 
Iliui they bc«*n imtiiiluid br.izivni, they etinbl nut mum 
have eliiine. 

Their |iarts no well the chis«;l and buruMlior lioil dune. 

There, tuo, waa music chanted to the harii and paativ 
mi quill, 

Tiw quat^ri Bootbing aor.'ou', and tiie trebh-a riaiug 
shrill. 

The mild flute's grltiving pathos, and the Inlc’s ecstatic 
trill, 

or all. eacf'pt the very deuT, entronred tlw captive will. 

Tlieni is not in (lie world a man tliat fltly can di>clnre, 
Tlw iierhvt sweetness and delight tliot filled all places 
tlwie ; 

For whilst in that fair Eden a mortal lived, lie ne'er 
Felt hunger, or the parching thirst, or pain, or vealug 
care. 

Lrid and reared so strongly as were the 
foundations and gnporstruotures of this stu¬ 
pendous city, the ravages of time injured it 
but httb. King after king had added to its 
marvels, till Nabnehodonosor, at length, filled 
tho throne of tlio kingdom. Reader, who 
wouldst read of t^t king and his bright king¬ 
dom, turn to the pages of tho Book of Books, 
and fix tliy study on tho scene which is 
there drawn by tho pen of Uio inspired his¬ 
torian. 

Terrace npon terraoo rose the gardens of 
Babvlon, wide as tho province of an empire, 
aud baskiug in tho splendours of an eastern 
heaven. Amid oonri-vards of marble, grew 
the towery cedars, under whose riiadcB gam¬ 
bolled the spotted panthers, beantifol and 
tamed. Fountains of water sprang op in the 
dazzled air, Uiat ^ssolviug at their summits, 
fell again in sointillated showers. Harmonies 
qwead from every vista and avenue, and ex- 
qdsite perfumes dulcified the air. 

Herem walked Nabudiodonosor, the *‘king 
of kiuffl,” glorying in his heart. As the sun 
ponred huge riireams of rose, and crimson, 
aud iraldeu li^t, npon the enormous city, 
roreabding out like an emblazoned map bebw, 
tne heart of Nabnehodonosor, as he gaxed 
from those lofty torraoes, viewing tho gran- 
denn of his ** golden ” city, dilated with arro- 
ganee. Swollen widi immeasurable hau^U- 


wrath npon its walls. • 

It was at this period, and in folfilment of 
the prophecies, that Cyms broke asunder its 
gates of brass, and coached himself on tiie 
tlirono of Ass^ia. Under the dominion of 
this stranger-prince, onrioeity is eager to know 
tho appearance of this redoubtable city, and 
from tho books of Herodotus, nearly all that 
is to be found of it appears. 

Cyras, after his subjugation of BaMon, 
extmdod over it the scep&e of his dmniuion, 
in common with the other cities of Asia nndtf 
his sway, while all the nations who were bis 
tenantry, wore obliged to maintain him and 
his army. The coun^ of Babelon alone, 
was obliged to maintain him four months-of 
the year; its fertility, therefore, yielded a 
third of the produce of Asia. The govern¬ 
ment of this country, which the Persians 
termed satrapy, was richer and more exten- 
rave than any of the rest. Berides the war- 
horses, it maintained a stud of eight hundred 
stallions and raxteen thousand mares. Fonr 
of its cities alone, were devoted to keeping 
the Indian dogs, which, in immense numbers, 
were bred in this provineo for the king: these 
cities, in return, were exempt from all tax and 
tribute. 

Seldom it rained over the eoiutr^ of Babe- 
Ion. By the waters of the “great river*’—^tho 
riVer Euphrates, which was here difilhsed by 
human industry, as is the Nile over Egypt by 
nature, tho earn was artificially moistened: 
for all tho country was divided by canals, tho 
greatest of which was navigable, aud fiowed 
nram sonth to north, from the Enphi-ates to 
the Ti^ns. Finer country stan^ not in the 
world for com; bat, for prodneing trees, tho 
fig-tree, vine, or oUve, it was.’not fomous. 
Laxnriant, in troth, it was In grain, for it 
commonly yielded a hnndred times more than 
what was sown, and in good vears, it yidded 
three hundred times more than it received. 
Four inches broad were the leaves of its wheat 
and barley. “ Though I know,” says Hero¬ 
dotus, “ that the millet and and the sesame of 
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that eonntry grow to the size of treoe, I will 
not deooribe them particularly, lest those who 
hare not been in Babylon, shoold think my 
acoonnt ikbuloas.” 

Oil they had none bnt what they made flrom 
Indian oorn. Spontaneously in every direc¬ 
tion, sprang the palm-trees, and from ute fmit 
which they bore, the people made bread, wine, 
and honey. Their mime and their fig-trees 
they ooltivated in the same manner. Smno 
of them, as of other trees, the Greeks called 
male ones. They tied the fmit of the male to 
the trees which bore dates, that the mosqoito, 
leaving the male, might cause the date to 
ripen, by^ penetrating it; for, without that 
assistance, it did not come to maturity. Mos¬ 
quitoes bred in the mala palms as in the wild 
fig-trees. 

But their boats of skins were the most sur¬ 
prising, in which they sailed along the river 
to Babylon. The Armenians, whose country 
lay north from Babylon, wore said to be the 
inventors of these. They made them with 
poles of willow, which they bent, and covered 
with Ains—the bare sides of Ute skins they 
put outwards, and made them so tight that 
they resembled boards. These boats had nei¬ 
ther prow or stem, but wore of a round form 
like a buckler. They put straw on the bot¬ 
tom. Two men, each with an oar, rowed 
them down the river, laden with different 
wares, but chiefly with palm-wine. Gf these 
boats, some were very large, and some very 
small; the largest carry the weight of five hun¬ 
dred talents. There was room for an ass in 
ono of their small boats—they put many into 
a large one. When they had unloaded, after 
their arrival at Babylon, they sold the poles 
of their boats and the straw, and loading their 
asses with the skins, returned to Armenia; 
fur they could not sail up the river, its cur¬ 
rent being so rapid. For this reason, they 
made theur boats of skins instead of wood ; 
and on their return to Armenia with their 
asses, they applied the skins to their former 
use. 

As for the dressos of the people of this place, 
they wore a linen shirt which came down to 
their feet. Over this they wore a woollen 
robe—their outer garment was a white vest. 
Their shoes resomUed those of Uie Thebanp. 
They let their hair grow. On their heads 
thoy wore a turban. They rubbed their 
bodms all over with fragrant liquors. Eadi 
man had a ring on his finger, and an elegant 
cane in his hand, with an apple on the top, or 
a rosoi a lily, ffr mi ei^e, or some other figure; 
for they were not suflerra to use canes urith- 
ont d/snees. 

,ney eml^med their dead with honey, 
an4 their mourning was like that of the Egyp¬ 
tians. They countra their dav from sunrise 
to sunrise They solemnised five days of the 
year with great maepificem^ and almost the 
saM ceremonies with which' '^e Romans ode- 
hrated thdr Saturnalia. 

There were Babylonian tribes who lived 


only upon fish, and who prepared them in the 
followuig manner:—Thoy dried them in the 
sum and then beat them in a mortar tea kind 
of flour, whidi, alter they had sifted throng 
‘linen, they baked into rolls. 

Confiding in judicial astrology, the priests 
of Babylon, who openly professed that art, 
were obligra to commu to writing all the 
events of the lives of their illustrious men, 
and on a foncied connection between those 
events and the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
the principles of their art were foundra. 

W, 


KOORDS CATCHING QUAILS. 

WAS made aequainted with a corions 
enough way they have have of catching qnails, 
and which 1 do not remember to have seen 
described. A man, choosing a place where 
they abound, spreads a net over the grass or 
Btnbble, in such a manner, that the birds can 
run into, but not through it; and then, taking 
his cloak, he spreads it above his head by 
means of two sticks, in such a fruihion, as to 
double in appearance his natural Bizo,and sta¬ 
ture. Thus disguised, ho goes poking along 
until he sees a quail upon the ground, when, 
bending forward, ho drives it bmore him; and 
the spectrc-like hood be carries, overshadow¬ 
ing the creature, so terrifies it, that it does 
not dare to take wing, but keeps running for¬ 
ward ; a movement m the hood to one side or 
the other serves to direct the oonrse of the 
unfortunate bird, which soon runs right under 
the net and is caught. In this odd manner, a 
groat many quails are taken, and one may see 
dozens of men with their cloaks stuck over 
their heads, in the manner 1 have described, 
employed on a fine evening in the fields at 
this pastime .”—Travels in Koordistan, Me¬ 
sopotamia, bp J. Itaillie Fraser, 


TEMPERATURE OF FISHES.* 

Whatever may be thophysioal temperature of 
fishes, there is nothing in their history more re¬ 
markable than their power of enduring the ex¬ 
tremes of heat and cold. The breeding powers 
of that brilliant species of Chinese carp, com¬ 
monly called the gold-fish, are greatly accele¬ 
rated by^water kept at a constant temperature 
of 80” Fahr.; yet Mr. Hoste, a naturalist of 
Vienna, has seen that epeciee recover freely af¬ 
ter bei^ frozen up in ice. Fishes exist natu¬ 
rally in various baths and themul sjaingB, of 
which the temperature ranges from 118 to 120 
degrees and Humboldt and Bonpland were 
witness in South America, to fishes being 
thrown np alive, Rud apparently in gora 
health, from the bottom of a volcano, uoQg 
with water and heated vapour, which raiera 
the thermometer to 210”, that is, to within two 
degrees of the boiling point. 

* Hm Rod and tho Gnu. By Joiues WOwii. Bdin. 
bnrgh. 1840. [Black.] 
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The Harrowing of Holl^ a Miraole Play: 
iffith an Introdnotion, Translation, and 
Notes, by J. 0. HiJliwell, Es<i., F. R. S. 

* [John Bussell Smith.] 

It is well observed by the erudite and truly 
iadefktlgable Editor, in his Introduction to 
the above himhly curious Miracle Play:— 
** niose who toke a real interest in the thea- 
tiie^ representations of our country, vdll 
willingly M at the pidne to peruse the oarliest 
existing dramatic composition in the English 
language. Such is the * Harrowing Hell,* 
a most singular specimen of the difference 
between the taste of our anoostors of the four* 
toentii century and our own. 

• * * * • • itg extreme curiosity 

and intrinsio historical value, ought to place 
the consideration of its poetical beauties en* 
tirely out of the scale; and I venture to hope, 
that the modern version which accompanies 
this most interesting relic of our forefathers, 
will contribute its mite to render the history 
of the stage interesting, at least, to performers 
themselves, if not to the public at large. 

"Different portims of the Old and New 
Testament and of the Apocryphal writings,** 
continues Mr. Halliwell, " were made the 
subject of popular dramatic exhibition, in 
more ancient times, by the priests themselves, 
and afterwards by tnuling laymen. Tlie sa¬ 
cred nature of the subject, was, in itself, an 
attraction for the ignorant speculators, in 
times of intellectual slavery; and the ridicu¬ 
lous poetry which graces, or disgraces, the 
several Scripture characters in all these early 
dramas, is one proof, among many, of the 
lamentable state of mind among the large 
majority of the people of those days. Let us 
take, for instance, the following dialogue be¬ 
tween Noah and Us wife, which occurs in tho 
series of miracle-plays formerly acted at 
Chester.* 

Koah. 

Wife, cumo in I Why stBrnUMt thon then* ? 

Tliou art «ver forward I due well nweiir, 

Cume In. iu God's name, luitf time it were. 

For fear leat thou ahould'at drown. 

NonK» fFift. 

Yea, Sir. Mt np your «iul. 

And row fertli with evil hull; 

For, witliout feil, I w&l not ont— 
out of thu town. 

UuloM 1 hare my gomipi every on#. 

One foot ferltier 1 will not so— 

"nmy ahall not drown. Iw Saint Juhn! 

If 1 may save their lUh. 

They loved me AiU wrU, by Chrbt I 

And if thon wilt sot let thro go into that sheet, 

^ fiirtli, Noah, wlicrevnr you like, 

And get Uim a new wife. 

JVoaA. 

Kon Sliem, lo I tliy mother it iMi.ir; 

By God, rash another ( do nut nee. 

* MS. Hail. Mils. " 1 have given thew extiaclt,*' 
Mya Mr. Halliwell, "as much as possible, in modeln 
phraseuogy.'’ 


l'2d 

SAm- 

Father, 1 will fetch 1ier in, 1 trow, 
without any feil- 

Mother, n^ fether aCer thee sends, 

And prays tlwe to go Into yonder veesel. 

Look up. and see tlie wind; 

For we be ready to sail. 

tfoah'i Wifi. 

Kbem, go again to him. I say 
I will not go therdn to^lay. 

Nook. 

Come in, wife, in twenty devUe' wny. 

Or else eland there all diy. 

Bom. 

UhaU we (ril fetch lier in ? 

Noah. 

Yen, sons, for tllirisfs sake and mine. 

1 would ye do it quickly. 

For of this Hood 1 am iu doubt. 

Nuah’t Wifi. 

The flood eomes flowing in full fast, 

On every eide tiint spreads full fer; 

For four nf drowning 1 am aghast. 

Good gossip* let us draw near. 

And lei iw drink ere we go. 

For oft Umi't we have done so ; 

For at a draught tlihu driukost a quart. 

And so will 1 do, ere I ua 

Here is a buttle foil of Malmsey giwd and strofag. 

It will lejuiee both heart and tongue: 

Though Noah tliink ua sever so lung. 

Yet we will drink idike, 

Jofhel. 

Mother, we all of us begeech you— 

Fur we ere hem. your own chudren— 

Come into the ship for fear of the wiwUiei, 

Aud tat hit sake that died for yon. 

Noaih't Wfi. 

That will 1 not tot your entl. 

Unless 1 have my goetips all. , 

Sheat. 

Iu thitli, mother, tiion ahalt, 

Whetlier ihou wilt or not. 

Noah. 

Welcome, wife, iuto this bout. 

Noah's Wifi. 

Take that for thy note I 

(Slaps Usfi o ) 

Noah. 

Iln I ha I Marry, this is liot— 

It is good for to be still. 

" Can anything ifttre mtesque or absurd 
be imagined 1" observes tlie learned commen¬ 
tator, "and yet this is a gennine spooimeo. 
of what wore the loading and grand trageifies 
of tho time—spoctaclos which served to_ im¬ 
part to the popnlace, some idea of those divine 
histories, from tho perusal of which, they were 
precluded, owing to their ignorance of the 
Latin tongue. 

" The legend of tho descent of Christ into 
hell to rescue thenoe the souls of the goo;^— 
founded upon tho Apocry][ihal gcmpel of Nioo- 
demus,—was a very lavonrito subj^ for iUus- 
.tration throughout the middle ages ; 
wo, aecordinjjy, find that it forms one of 
almost every known aeries of miracle ploys, 
generally under the title of the * Hanrowuig 
of HelL*^ On ibis legend, the above li 
founded.** 

Wc cannot quote further fSrom the enter- 
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tainin/; introdaetory ranarkii to tliia play, but 
must rofor the reader to the woi^ itself which 
abounds with most interesting matter; and 
to those of our friends who prise antiquarimi 
loro, its perusal will prore a rare treat, and 
itsj^Bsession a literary treasure. 

1%iB brochure is very neatly printed ; the 
original text being given on one page, and 
rendered into modem diction, on the opposito 
one. 

As a spocimen of the style of this MiraclOf 
Play, we give its 

Epilogtu, 

Wiiy Go^, for tlw love of his motlier, 

Let iictw |{0 thither. (IlellJ 
Lonh by thy creut niotcy, 

Urniit us a pUee in Iwaven. 

1.1‘i ns never Iw ruined 
By any sin—Christ's chosen. 

Ufi! brinit IIS out of tiu) paiu of liell, 

Iioni. tin and all thine. 

Aud give ns grnee to live and die. 

In thy service, aud to luiaven ncud.—Afien. 


LOCAUTIES OF FEVER. 

View the broad fact aU over the world, and 
the somtiny will shew, that where there is 
decayii^ vegetable or animal matter, heat 
and moistnre will render them i^xious to life; 
that, in general, where there &o marges and 
swamps, there the higher animals languish, 
and the traveller sees nothing in those oppres¬ 
sive solitudes but a few wretched beings, 
stunted in growth, dull in mind, trailing after 
eattlo as poor and as miserablo as themselves. 
Amidst the stagnant waters of Bresse, the 
plains of Foroz, the Campagna of Romo, the 
Pontine Marshes, in the Lagoous of the Me¬ 
diterranean shores, the general aspect is ever 
the 89 me—a dank and noisome vegetation in 
a grey expanse, unbroken by movement, either 
from bough or beast—aud a heavy, clinging 
air, overwhelming the most buoyant spirits. 
In the Greek Iriands, generally, the most 
marshy are the most insalubrions—for, in¬ 
stance, St. Maura, withaits shallow lagoon. 
In the West Indian Islands, the same holds 
good; St. Lueia, Dominica, Tobago, are filled 
with unoulth-ated tracts, whore deep ravines 
hold in stagnant pools, the spoils of a tropical 
vegetation, aooumnlated for contnrics. In 
these islands, fevers are fataliy abundant; 
while ill St. Vincent’s, Antigua, and Barba- 
does, where the drainage is goo^ the valleys 

r n to the breeze, the land hotter cultivated, 
vegetation less dense, the mortality is di- 
minitfi^. Whore tho poarshes have been 
(fanned or deepened, there also, as in tho 
Ionian Idande, disease has invariably dinii- 
aished. These feets bold forUi a promise, 
that, in the combat with nature, man may 
immeasurably bettor tiie condition of his ex¬ 
istence if he persevere unceasingly .—Public 
Health and Morla/Ujff 'Quarterly Review^ 
Noi cxxxi, p, 1.^.1. 


CllUBGH STEEPLES.* 

The purposoof the steq>Ie.Ui simply external.' 
Its object is to arrest tbs eye, or with its 
* bolls, to address the ear, of the devont Chris¬ 
tian ; to shew him where, and toll him whw, 
ho may offer up his prayers and praises amid 
the asaombl^e of the faithful. Those pinna¬ 
cles, dusteriug ronnd its base, may indeed, be 
said to symhouse tho oongregation of pemteuts 
at the foot of Mercy; while tiie crockets on 
its ascending lines, not ini^ly typify the 
prayers that “fly upward.” But the senti-' 
ment suggested by mo spire, is not only of 
ascent. Its “fine-less” point, connecting hea¬ 
ven and earth, not only figures the terminated 
course of man’s supplioation, but also the 
source of his hope: and, instead of regarding 
the spire^ as rising towards the throne of 
Mercy, we may apply it to the illustration of 
Divine forgiveness desoinding from that 
throne; as symbolising tho ever-expanding 
capacity of God's love—of that “unity” which 
“beginning in the prince” above, diffuseth 
itself over all bolow, like tho “ precious oint¬ 
ment that ran down even to the skirts of 
Aaron’s clothing,” The sentiment, then, ex¬ 
cited in our mind by the Gothic pointed cathe¬ 
dral, is that of a reciprocal motion between 
heaven and earth. The building is as a tree, 
thriving upwards, to encounter tlie fruitful 
sliowers and snn^ine which descend from 
above. However perfect in its general ont- 
liue or minntest decoration, it seems still to 
be growing. Each stage of the buttresa looks 
like tho shoot of the season; and each phtna- 
clo and canopy appears to teem with buds of 
promise. 


iTiitf 

KETHOPOLITAN 6ALLERT OF AETS. 

It is nroposed to erect a gallery that will ho 
available to any artist who may choose to pay 
a rental of so mnch per foot for a spaco of 
wall, if ho be a painter, or of floor, if a sculp¬ 
tor : the wall-space to be apportioned perpen¬ 
dicularly—that is, from floor to ceiung—to 
prevent tho monopoly of space along the lino 
of the eye. Each artist to bo absolnte mas- 
tw of such space for ono year; during which 
time, he shall be at liberty to occupy it with 
any work he pleases. The public to be ad¬ 
mitted free ; _ by tickets, cadly obtainable ; 
and the exhibition to contiuno open the whole 

year, with the exception of a few stated days 

for arranging tho works. Mr. Park, tho 
sculptor, is the proposer of this plan, which, 
if fairly tried, would be productive Cf the 
greatest advantages to young artists, aud also 
to the public ; wo heartily wish it every pos¬ 
sible success. 

• Frum llie P.ilire of Aie1iit>'cMuv, h RonMutci'-of 
Art aud Hiaiury. By U<-o<ge Wigtumaii, AicliiU'cl. 
[Fiiuti 1 - ], 
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swEBf rjuiins of aiu»a. 

Arabia has been in all ages celebrated fur * 
, sweet-scented shrnbs and trees ; and Bnrck- 
hardt mentions, that one morning, at sun-rise, 
when ho was on his road from Ta;^ to Meoca, 
every tree and shrub exhaled a delicious fra- 
graneo. 

Batm-^rfK is pecDliat to Arnbia: tliougli H hna 
not A Iwaatiftel apiMMtnncv. ami its qtta1iti«>* im nuap- 
pnciatwl in llui aoutlitero ufoviDce of Yomuoi^ yat its 
nood Is burnt for tlie dolieious perfume wliicli it yields. 

The Baltam is eolleettid by the inhabitants in the 
ITHjaS, who take it to Mecca; it is lliemie ex|ionHl to 
Tmkey, where it Is in high estimnlion. The tnae hrom 
which'ioceose distils, is Smud in part of Hadramaut, 
aiung the shores of tlie ludiaa ocean. 

Thu Semtilive Plantr-Ot this tiicro are sarions spe¬ 
cies, of which tlui splemlid ilowen, of a beautifiil rm, 
am linmed into crowns for fitstive orcasians. 

T^» Sugar Cant is found scattered owe the whole of 
Us provinces. Kurupenus can scarce form an idea of 
the lujinry of its liquid syrup. 

The Mehn is in such variety and abundance, that, 
for a part oi line year, it coitstiiutes on article uffuod. 

The Rutee in tlie gardens of Tayf, among the monn- 
UhM. Til mites east of Mecca, are of sucli exquisite 
lieauty and Dragnmce. tlmt they am absolutely mnowiaid, 
and ore sent to oil parts of the eouutiy. 

The CJ^j^Plantations, which, in many eases form 
tlia sta|de article of the agrienlturiat, exiutle, when lu 
flower, a must delielnus perCUme. 

In spiking, however, of these delightM 
prodnotiou8,wo must ooimno onrsolvesfor the 
most part to the southern and mountaiuous 
provinces of Yemen and Hadramaut. This is- 
the eelobrated Arabia Fdix, which, contrasted 
with ^0 adjacent deserts, might well deserve 
that ajipollation, being a fertile eonntry, yield¬ 
ing the fhr-famed productions of myrrh and 
frankincense, and many sweet-scented shrubs 
and trees, of which the dolieious fragrance, 
accor^iig to the description of poets, was 
wafted by the winds over the surrounding 
seas. Hallowed, too, by scriptural remem¬ 
brances, it may not be forgotten, that from 
these regions of loveliness, the kin^, or Magi, 
travelled, who sought with tlioir presents of 
spices, and gold, and odours, a lovelier and 
Boroner Star, than hod over yet sparkled on 
tite brow the firmament. 


SIEGES OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

This celebrated metropolis, tbo Jnfhusa, or 
blooming maiden of the Greeks, and the Um- 
medttnja, or mo^or of the universe, as it is 
styled by the Turks, has been visited with the 
horrors of nine-and-twenty sieges. Tlw sub¬ 
sequent list is an enumeration of their succes¬ 
sive ooourreuoo. 

1). C* 477 , Bviicged by Pautaubw after tlie battle of 
Fiatua. 

410- By Ateibiaiio*. in tlw begiuuing of the 
Slilli cent., auiio- 410. or 411. 

847. Uy L"U, Plittip's general. 

A. O, 107 . By the Kni|wior brptimiiu Sevcrui, 

Sail. By Maximitw Cmiar 
815. Uy Ccmetaniiiiu the Urcat. 


A. n. 6)6. By CIkmiom qf fVnia, .nmier HetucliiK, 
em|wror of tlie Boat, 

636. By the Cliaolmu of tlio Avnri, an ally of 
CtioHoee, . , 

656. By MoawU, the geneml of AU, efi Arab 
•ovemign. 

669. By Ji'tid. a son of Moawin. 

674 . By Suflan Bou-Auf, one of Moawia’e ge- 
ncmhi. 

7191. By two soiM of Caliph Merwon, wlieo An- 
tlivmlus was em|>eior. 

744. By Bolyman. a son of Cniipli AMotmelek. 

761. By Paganos, tlie Krai of the Bulgurimm. 
nuiler Constantine V. 

786. By Honinn-iil-Uasciiiil, under Lee IV. 

798. By Abdolmelek, a geonal of Uar(mii.al- 
Bateliid. 

811. Uy Kiumns, the despot of tlie Slavoninus. 

830. By Tliomaa, the Sleveuian, nmier Miclioel 
the Utammerer. 

886. By the Uuisiaus, under Ascold and Dir. 

9i4. By Uimeon, Krul of the Bulgariuns. 

1048. By Tomkins the rebel, under Micliae) 
Munomnehos. 

1081. By Ahaius Comuenns, on Good Friday. 

1304. By the Criwaders. on tlw IStli of April. 

1361. By Mkliaol Palewlogoa. on tlie 35tli of 

Jiilv. 

1396. By hajaxet, tlw lightning flash. The Ont 
Oltoman siege. 

1403. By tlie same. 

1414. By Musa, a son of Bajacet. 

1433. By Aniuralh II., a son of Mahomet I. 

1453. 39th of May, by Mahomet II., " tlw Con- 
qiiaror of ConabinUnople;*' against whiMO 
victoriiius host, Phtausa teUa os, Coiwtiii- 
tiiw Dragofea PulBoiogns, tlie last Greek 
emperor, rusln d fortliexclaiming, '* 1 wuiilil 
railierdiothanlive;” atadshorlly afterwards 
Miceivitig lilmsetf desewed by hk tecreimt 
fuliowets, and crying nliiiid, Is there no 
Clirietian Iiand to smite olT my aching 
head?** met a glorious death, thiuigh 
doomed to Ihll by thecimetaruf an infldrl. 


A CROCKERY-WARE FORTUNE. ‘ 
The following story is extraeted from the 
Ifetopadesa, translated by Mr. Wilkins:—Tn 
the city of Deveo-kotta, there was a Brahmin, 
whoso name was Deva-Sanna. One lucky 
ovening, having found a curions dish, he took 
it witli him into a potter’s wsfehouse which 
was full of earthenware, and tlirowing himself 
upon a bed wliich happened to be there, began 
to express his thoughts ujion tho occasion, iib 
tiie following manner. " If I di8{>oso of this 
dish, 1 shall get ten kapardakas* for it; with 
that sum I will purchase a number of pots and 
pans, tho solo of which will incrcaee my capir 
tal so much, that 1 shall be enabled to lay in 
a large stock of cloth aud other merchauutzo; 
which having disposed of at a groat advauoo, 
1 shall have accumulated a lack of money. I 
will tlieu marry four wives; and from among 
these, I will select the handsomest, with whom 
I will amuso myself. This will create jealousy; 
BO when the rival wives shall bft qparrelling, 
then will 1, overwhelmed with aancer, burl my 
stick at them, thus 1” Saying which, he flang 
his walking-stick out of his hand with such 
force, that ho not only bredee his curious dish, 
but likewise destroyed a number of pots and 
pans in tho ^opi W, G. Gk 

• Conifoa 
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Th 0 Edinburgh Monument to Sir Walter 
Seott. —^The foundation stone was laid nrith 
the usual oeremonies by the Lord Provost, as 
Qrand Master Mason, on Saturday last, on 
the site selected in Prinoe’s Street Garden. 

The invention of enamelling in China, i& in 
France, generally attributed to Bernard Pa- 
lisii. 

He that has lost his fortune is, in the world’s 
eye, so completely changed, that to the society 
which cherished him once, ho is utterly invisi¬ 
ble and jinromomberablo. When be rises into 
the npper liji^t of power and renown, his fea¬ 
tures will re-asBume their once-known aspect, 
and men will And out tliat thSy are his dear¬ 
est friends. 

T%e Portrait of Dante, painted by Giotto, 
was discovered on the 23d of last mouth, at 
Floronce, in the chapel of the Palaszo del 
Podesta, now called del Bargollo, —^the only 
other authentic likeness of the poet, which ex¬ 
isted in Suita Croce, being irretrievably lost. 
It was covered with plaster of Paris, but is 
wisll preserved. The poet is drawn in the 
flowed oH his age, and has a majestic expres¬ 
sion of countenance. Besides this, there have 
been also discovered portraits of Brunetto 
Latini, and Corso Donati, and of other un¬ 
known personages. 

It was mentioned that a certain confectioner 
thickened his innglass with dissolved parch¬ 
ment, wherenpon a wit observed, that some 
fierce peojde made you oat your vordt, but 
tltut he ate his deeda.—Memoirs of Jamee 
Smith. 

Columns of Seville. —It has been calcu¬ 
lated that 80,000 marble columns exist in Se¬ 
ville, but there assuredly must be a much 
larger number, for many are buried in the 
waUs, others oovm«d wiui plaster, and, on an 
avera^, every house possesses Bix.-^tondwA*« 
Sevilu. 

The Olott-worm mssesses the curious pro¬ 
perty of causing its l^ht to cease atwill. Dr. 
Bnrmeistor mentions that while catching some 
of the flying species in his hat, they have so 
suddenly and entirely oeased to shine, that he 
has fancied that they must have escajj^. 

Lavrs are as liable to breakage as the frail¬ 
est china—as often broken as ^ commonest 
erockery. 

Animal Magnetism. —The congregation of 
the Holy Office at Rome, having applied to 
&e Pope, to know if animal magnetism was 
lawftil, and if penitents might be permitted to 
be operated upon, his holiness has replied, 
that the application of principles and means 
purely physical to thini^ and effects which 
are supernatural, for the purpose of explain¬ 
ing them physically, is nothing but an unlaw- 
Iwand heretical deception. 


(Sir David Wilkie the painter, left, last 
week, fbr Munich, whence he descends the 
Danube, proceeds into Syria, and visits Jeru¬ 
salem and othev sacred places. 

Sooloh, a Mountain in Abyssinia, —Half 
way up, stands an insulated rook, the site of an 
Asaworta tradition. A freebooter who had 
kidnapped a Tngreye |^1, in order to sell bar 
at Massawwa, was so onehantod with the 
beauty of his newly-acquired tiave that he of¬ 
fered to restore her to liberty if she would 
dance on the shelving summit of this rock. 
Tho fhvourite dance consists of slow move¬ 
ments of the arms and feet, and each iiause is 
performed by bending backwards to a fearful 
extent. The Abyasine maiden accepted the 
trial, danced on the brink of the precipice, 
and was restored to her funily. The rock is 
still called, The Dance of Lamiuo’s Daughter. 

Mankind deem that genius greatest which 
is most unshapely, as a structure loooks larger 
when it is irregular. Comets attract more 
attention than the vaster star which never 
wanders. 

Nit A bind. —Some particulars have arrived 
relative to the inhabitants about the White 
River, discovered by the late expedition. The 
people, divided into Kabyles or tribes, are M- 
verned by a sort of king, distinguished oy 
wearing a shirt, all his subjects being entirely 
naked. That they may sleep warm, they are 
described as in the habit of lying on hot ashes. 
They at flrst reflised to supply the expedition 
witli provisions, but when a fire was com¬ 
menced from the boats, which kUlod some of 
them, they thought that tho people in tho boats 
wore all sons of God; accordingly, they began 
to pray to them, and to carry to them most 
respecuully whatever they possessed. 

Roman Crookedness. —Many of the women 
in Rome, of the middling and lower classes, 
have one shoulder higher than the other. This 
is attributed to a custom among the Ruman 
mothers of thumping the backs of their young 
female children, in order to make them grow. 

An Old Lodges Notion of Ministerial 
Changes. —In my time, there was Lord North, 
and tho South-sea bubble, and Billy Pitt, the 
Tor^, and CharW Fox, Mr. Perceval, and 
Bellingham, and Lord Liverpool, and Castle- 
reagh, and Canning. Oh dear! I forget who 
they all were, and what they talked about; 
they talkod a great deal, and made a great 
noise, and all tho time the people cried, 
“ Change me the ministers,’* and grumbled; 
and then, after one change, ** Change me them 
again,” and they grumbled; ant^so, cliange 
and ^mble, change and grumble; and the 
only thing they did not change teas their 
grumble: and so it has been always. I do 
not hear as much as 1 used, but 1 dare say 
they grumble all the same. 

London.• PrMsd me publitked by J. LlsfklHD. 
143, Strrnd, (near ikimerset Hemte\i and siM ka «./ 
BtiohselUn and Keufnnen —In at. 
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THE AULD BRIG OF BOON. 


Our roaclent aro horo prosontod wHh another 
illustration to Burns’ Works—a memento, wo 
tnist, tliat will be acooptable to the lovers of 
Koniua, and the admirers of Scotland—the far- 
fiuned ** Auld Brig of Doon,” which is said to 
have been bnilt so far back as the reign of 
^^ounder III., fx.D. 124.9 to \2tiS} by two 
^HUeii sisters, who dovoted thoir whole for- 
PIPli to this patriotic purpOM, and whose efB- 
were, till lately, lAown in » faded condi¬ 
tion, upon a stone in the eastern parapet, near 
the south end of the fiU>ric. 

The county of Ayr constitutes a large part 
of the western coast of Scotland, to Mio south 
of tho embouchure of the Clyde Forming 
one large inclined plane towards the sea, it is 
intersected in its breadth by several rivers, 
such as the frvine, tho Ayr, and the Boon, all 
of which are rich in poetical association. 

Tho Boon,” says Chambers, “ was the river 
of Barns's boyhood; tho Ayr of his youth and 
manhood.” The road, immediately after pas¬ 
sing Burns’s birth-place, and tho ruins of Al- 
loway Kirk, crosses tho Ayr, by a modem 
bridge of one arch; and, at the distance of a 
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hundred yards further up the river, is tho 
Anld Brig,” which Bums thus descriltes:— 

" Anld liris urmwirat Ptetiidi nicr. 

Tilt! very wiinklrt Gothic in hi* face; 

Hit HMsm'd lui ill! wi tiini! had wnnUod laiiv. 

Yet louglity floan‘, he Imite nn nnoo ImiiK-’* 

Tn tho above poem, a conversation occurs 
between the Old and tho New Bridges ; the 
Auld Brigthns retorts on the sarcastic remarks 
of the New one:— 

Conceited nmrkt pnlTilup wT windy pride! 

This mony a yaur I’ve siood the flood nn* tide; 

And though iri* eruy nild I’m wtir for Ciim, 

Til be a brig wlieii ye’ie a shapeleM eaim! 

A* yet ye little ken about the matter. 

Hut twn.three winters will inform ye better. 

When iieavy, dark, eautiuiind a’alay ruins. 

Mfi* deeiwatiig ilelugre o’erflow tbe'phdns: 

Wben mmi the hills where iiirings the brawling eoU. 
Or stately Liigar’s mony fountains ImiI. 

Or wliere tlio Greenock winds his moorlimd course. 

Or Iwnnted Qarpal draws his feeble simree. 

Arous'd by bdnst'ring winds and siioltiag tiiowes. 

In mony a torrent down liis uiaw.iirue rows; 

Wliile muriiing ice. borne on the nwring spent, 

Hweeus dams, and mills, anil briKS. a* to tne gale; 
And iiom Glenbiick, Hawn to Rotton key, 

Auld Ayr is Just one lengtlieu'd, tumbling aes> 
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Tlten i)a.vn yti*U liarl, dnii wt yt ntmt rlwl < . 

And dnikli Utn gumblie jioapi ap to the jiourlng »kIm< 

A lesBon (odly teanhing: to your cost. 

IJIe/ uroJUleclM^t nobU art it lost! 

; The Anld Br^, which is approached by a 
- ^ecp way, formiDg Tam’d lino of march when 
j^ureiiod Iw the witches, and which is con¬ 
nected wiui the road by a sharp tom, is a fine 
old arch, and though disused, except for foot 
pasBengers, is kept in excellent order. A few 
yean a^o, the parapets had suffered consi¬ 
derable injury by many of the coping-stones 
being thrown ihto the water by idle boys; but, 
at the instigatiou of Mr. David Anld, of Ayr, 
a poetical petition to the trustees was written 
by the Bev. Mr. Paul, of Boughton, author of 
a life*of Bums, with a view of obtaining the 
means of repairing it. The trustees found they 
had BO power to devote the public money to 
tile repair of a disused road; but they were 
80 amused with the petition, and convinced of 
the truth of its argument, that they subscribed 
among themselves a sn^ient sum to make 
all things right- following is the docu¬ 
ment:— 

" Unto the Iloucmnhta the Trusteoe ot Ute 
Uoodt in the county of Ayr, the Putitiun 
and Cumpiuint of tlie AuM Brig of Doan. 

" Moil I, like modern fubriei of a day. 

DecUne. unwept, the \ictiin fif decay 7 
Shnil my bold anh. that prondly atretebei o'er 
Doon’s claa-.fe alream. binn Kyle'a to Carriek'a shore. 
Be sttiTer'd in oMiviou's galT to fell, 

And liurl to wTCck my veneralde wall 7 
Forbid it, ye, who chiifmHd by Barns's lay. 

Amid tliese scenes can lingrt out the day I 
Let Nannie's sark, and Uta&gie'B nanglM taU, 

Plead In my cause, and In that cause prevail. 

The man rata^, who eomtv my form to see. 

And ctirlotu awiy but asks in vain, for me, 

With tcan of s(>mar wftl my foie deplore, 

'Wlien lu) is fold, ■ Tim Anld Brig ia no more.' 

Stop, then, 0 atop, '.he mure than Vandal rage. 

That marks this revolutionary age, 

And bid the stnietiiie of your Cither's last, 

' The pride of tids, the boost of ages iwst; 

Nor ever let your ehUdreu’s eliihlren tell. 

By yoiir decree the ancieut fobric foil. 

" May it. thomrore. please your flononrs to 
consider tills Petition, and grant such snm 
ns you may think proper, for repairing and 
heepiag up the Old Bruise of Doan. 

(Signed) « -. 

Fur the Petitioiien."* 


THE ROSE AND THE DEW-DROP. 

A niEW.DBOP came Crom the realms of light, 

Horne on the shaft of a ann-beum Inright, 

And it linger'd nwhlle on earth's dull face. 

Kissing tlia daimhters of Flora's rnce, 

And wearing, while dining from bow'r to bow'r. 
The varied hue of each fivourtte fluw'r; 

£nt tile rose^ as it .lay on lier fragrant breast. 
With scum the diild of the clouds addrast; 

Cried " Are no tiinnks td my beauty due 7 
The beaitty timt lends thy borrow'd hue 7 
And dar'at thou tbaaklessly tiius to shine 
With QOiipura far brighter tfuin (fer went thine 7" 
Tlwdev-drop blush'd as'it a<iid, *' 'tis iruo 
That tu^tbee 1 owe Mi ofiny rnseate hoe; 
Bnt‘^4idn.Uke luslie I give to it, 

' Itfittmwa, a ledpitied beaoO^ 

V K-M. 

' * Chamben's Land of Burui. , 


IlAPPINEftB.^' 

(fbr MeAftmip.) 

Woitaa ahall we se«‘k Uieo, nappinesa, oh say I 
D.«t thou abide on enrih, if so, with whom 7 
Will riches, }ibwpr, or rank, command tliy stay,— 
WiU beauty, hme, or wealth, |itocnre the iieoa? 

Thus have t often qncstioned, till meihonght 
An unseen apiiit euswered lu (bis sttaiii. 

Mortal I tliink not that happhietis is bought 
With aught mi earthly, or with aught so vain. 

Think not to And itnure„or nnnUoj'd, 

Whilst Ihiiu ilosi linger mid the.sceues of life, 

'Tis only id the renlms Of heaven eu}oyed, 

'ntera we ahall know no care, no woe, or strife. 

Beck it aliovF, not in a world like this, ' 

'Tis only tlmitt thot wc may teAdd - ^ 
Ever enduring wells of lasting bliss, 

Balm to tlw wonuM heart and troubled mind. 

M.B.S. 


SEA HIDE THOUGHTS. 

Evxn flowing, mighty ocean, 

'Twete as rosy to eoatriri. 

In the storm thy bil]pwy motion. 

As tliy wondeiB to unnd. 

Whetlier morning's aplemionra sleep thee, i 
With the rainbow's glowing grace, 

Tem]icBt ruitso. or mudes sweep thee, 

'Tin but for a mumont'a space. 

Eiirth,—her valleys and bet moontains, 

Moital man's commands obey, 

Tliy uiifatliomable Ibnntains, 

Moff his search, and acorn his sway. 

Such art tlioa. atnpendoua ooean I 
But—if overwhelmed by thee. 

Can ae think without emotion, 

Wlial miut thy Creator be. }. K. 


THE PULSE. 

What art thou, mysterious heating 7 
Still thy little strokes repeating 
Niglit by night, and day by day. 
Flattering with perpetual play 
Through the arteries, when the veins 
Thrill with Joy, or tlirob with pains ; 
Striking measured signals now— 
Silent movement, what art thou 7 


A CHRISTIAN’S PHYLACTERY. 
Every day (says Sir WilUam Waller) is a 
little lifo^ in the aceonnt whereof we may 
reckon onr birth fri»n tiie womb of the morn¬ 
ing; onr growing time from thence till noon, 
when we are as the sUn in his strength; u^r 
which, like a shadow that doclinetii, wfii;;3uw- 
ten to the evening of our age, tiD at lart we 
close our eyes in sleep, the image of death; 
our whole Ufr appearing but the tale ot a day. 
We should, thorrfure, so spend every day, as 
if it were all the life we had to live; we shenld 
endeavour, by His grace, during the vehole 
course of our life, to wake with God as early 
as we can, and to consocrate the first fruits of 
onr thoughts unto him by jmayer and modlta- 
tion, and by renewed aots of repentance; that 
so God may awake for ns, and make the habi¬ 
tation of our righteousness prosperous. To 
tide end, 'we .ffhould make it our care to lie 
.down the nij^t before in the peace ofOed, 
wlw hath promised tiiat his eomn&ndmeat 
tiiaU keep us when awi^e, W. G. C. 
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[Op our sAtiep, the Ho^ined greet Pooaiarch 
sUndi eeooad, of the ^ Read Ickgs ef Melody,” 
first.] 

MILTON. 

Milton stands apart from nearly all the men 
who hold a iMjrmanent place in the estimation 
of the world. With soarocly an exception, 
their memories are s^* as it were, naturally 
joined to the affairs of sooMty, Shwspeare is 
read, perbaita, less for his pae^, than for the 
nnmbOT of practical maxims, and sayings, and 
descriptions of general applioation, which 
crowd his pages. Newton r<^ns his place in 
fame by the physical direction of his pursuits. 
Bacon is crowned with both these diadems. 
But the fourth great name of England dwedls 
aloft and equally remote from the business of 
the day, and the studies of natural philosophy. 
The merchant cannot loam from him to grow 
rich. He has loft no proofs of the mathomati* 
cian. The man of the world can find in his 
writings no directions for his carriage in courts 
and assemblages. In the eyes of the present 
generation his political opinions are an obso¬ 
lete fancy; his system of church gororament a 
baseless dream; and his plan of Question but 
a grotesque rarity for literary museums. He 
is eren hatefhl to many for his dofbnco of re¬ 
gicide; he is distastcAil to more for his horoti* 
cal doctrines; the works which employed the 
longer portion of his life are difficult and 
gloomy, and now half-hidden by the rust and 
cobwebs of the two centuries which hare intro¬ 
duced to popularity such different theories 
firom his; his poeti^, to many persons who 
read for amusemont, is frr too massy and 
learned, and furnishes food but little grateful 
to the majority of those in whose views his 
rdigiou is not contcmptiblo. 

Greatnett qf his Charaeterf the eauee 
ef our Esteem. 

Whomse, then, comes it, that he is stin 
sptdren of as a bright, and, almost, an awftil 
spirit! It, assuredly, does not arise from the 
moroly aoddental omiformity of a few of his 
opinions with those of some modem politi¬ 
cians. They employ his eternal name for their 
own low purposes. And neither ean the re¬ 
verence frit for Mm be ex^hunod by the noli- 
• giouB frame of Ms longest poem. Pure poetry 
will not maintain an author in the thoughts iff 
Euglishmeu, or Spenser would not be almost 
forgotten. Hierc must be some cause dilTcr- 
-ont from all those for our national admiration 
of Milton, and it can be found in notMng but 
the dignity of his character. That, careless 
as the learned and the popular are becoming 
of sooh titles to renown, is stiU a claim on the 
aympa&y of mankind! and so it must be ever, 
naleas ^ shall rink into a horde, externally 
.oiviliziei^ hnt nuttally aaouHivated. 


Hie Werke, m /omw# qf Himee^. 

AB Ms plans are, indeed, glorions manifos- 
tations of his diameter. In poetry, Jio moire 
than in politics, oouM he lay aside the austere 
and nugnifleent individuali^ of his mind, and 
think for others from a knowledge of what they 
are, instead of considering them as repetitions 
of Ms nobler self. His poems arc no loss re¬ 
markable than bis prose writings for the won- 
derfol evidence they afford of the personal lof¬ 
tiness and ooncontmtinn of his oharacter. It 
was the glory of Shakspeare to nuJte Mmsrif 
master ol the universo as it is; and on that 
account there is no conjnnotion of affkirs, no 
subtle variety of character, to wMch some 
passage of his dramas is not applicablo. It 
was tno glory of Milton to create for Mmself 
an universe of his own; and, therefore, every 
line of his works shows to ns an instance of 
the employment of ordinary materuUs in rela¬ 
tion to a high, internal, moral ond. Sbaks- 
pem modelled out of his own pure metal a 
bright imago of everything around Mm, and a 
thousand noble human sculptoreS. llie great 
blind poet collected all that the world conid 
supply of valuable, and melting it into one rich 
Corinthian snbstanco, oast with it a statue of 
himself, exhibiting man in bis most divine 
form, and to bo recognized by men as long as 
they shall retain their likeness to God. 

Jndependenee of his Poeme. 

Milton’s independence of his age, and of all 
hut the laws of his own exoeUenee, is also no 
less remarkable in Ms poems, than in his other 
writings and in Ms life. He was in foith a 
Hriirow prophet, and in knowledge and cultnre 
a Greek philosopher. ** PanuhK Lost ” is 
the noblest mythological creation that ever 
existed. It does not connect itself, iudood, 
with the popular belief of any time at country; 
for Milton, of all men, was least able to threw 
Mmself into another set of thoughts than his 
own; and those who demand tlmt he should 
have done so, and lament that his angels are 
not the angels of our childhood, nor his fiends 
the devils of a puppet show, forget that the 
living principle of Milton’s being—his sublime 
and statno-Uko aloofness~~mmi have been des¬ 
troyed before he could thus have written. 
Conscience was the moving power, imagina¬ 
tion the great instrument of Ms mind. For 
the sport of Fancy, the agility of that busy lu- 
teliigenoer, he had little propensity. 

Adoption and Eejeetion of his Poems. 

_ It is eurionsto observe hew the general opi¬ 
nion has decided with regard to the rolotiye 
merit of his pomes.' " Pscradise Lojtt ” is, t>y 
the consent of almost aU, the greatest poem of 
England; while “ PonMise Regained ** is 
Boaroriy more fomiliar to the majori^ of odu- 
oatod pmuons, than Gondibert,” 

Poiple l4and.” The one wMck iaagOi. Uie 
struggle and agony of the urivetse In to'task 
of srif-detormination, which oontalnB gi- 
gaiftio impensmations ri eril| and Iho 
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^as rout of hooian liope, liatls an apt oorres' 
Mndenoe in tiio breast of orory one. Bat the 
lovdy child of the old age of ^liltou, the so- 
rohe proolamation of the pimer to oonnainr, 
the ovon and nuyestie tdomph ot tempted ha* 
maoityy has perished flrdu we menioty of the 
nation, as completely as if it had been laid in 
Wo sepulchre m its author. 

Milton to the View of the Student. 

Until there is a stronger inclination to raise 
out of that oblirions dust wliat roinains to ns 
of his prodnotionn, there is but little chance 
that we shall think of erecting and -vivifying 
the image of himself t yet around what retired 
stadoiut does so ealm a glory rest as that vrhioh 
enipirclos ]||filton.f From his age, so fertile in 

greatort men, we look' in -v^ for his com* 
peer, and Wodnk from setting in comparison 
with him the pwtnrbed spirit of Vane, the vir- 
tno of Falkland,,slender and feeble, though 
pure as diamond, or We less anstere morality 
of the pregnant and fervid Taylor. We see 
Milton surround^ by a conflict, for humble 
honesty the most foarfhl that can exist; but 
we see him passing through it triumphant. 
Unliko the cowardly sophist Hobbes, who fled 
from Ef^d^nd at hex utmost need, ho left the 
land which his ednoatlon and tastes made dear 
to him above all others, and which ho could 
scarcely have hoped again to virit; he broke 
away from a. train of affectionate admirers, 
and the onnobling e^W^re of the old liomau 
groatuosB, and came to submit himself to the 
whirlwind by wdiioh his country was shaken. 
The di^s of a life vehich more lately bore the 
fruit of the “ Paxadise Lost and Regained,” 
ho employed in tho toil of teaching, that ho 
might devote bis nights to the composition of 
treatises splendid enough to have dazzled a 
wo^ld, but that they wore too lofty to engage 
the vulgar eye. In an age rioHng with drunken 
opinions, he, too, was sometimes misled by a 
and more spiritual intoxication. Bat tlie 
man is untouelt^ by tho condemnation wliich 
lights on the intellectual error; his hterbic, if 
not rather angelic, excellence remains nndim* 
mod, unapproached by oonanre; suspicion 
dares not look his memory in tho free; his 
name stands among ns as a moiiameutal pil¬ 
lar, elevated enough to be a standard for nn- 
man nature, and, of wlticli stain or decay cannot 
roach Wo lowest stone in We pedestal. 

Milton emoHff 't^ 'C^rities of Home. 

Nor is he merely this severe and complete 
model, av^iil and holy, nor u he is sometimes 
described, scarcely at all ongnging. The al- 
tar.-dame -wiMfdi burns pa sacr^ mountain 
lighted also i^ a g«||Mhnd kindly tfy. We 
low domestas haarWr^. H« lovid We country, 
and society, im4 dbiwM books;^ fnd deflated 
in all tbe ijprdial elsgkia^ ityid, wtdato j^tos 
pf lifp a& rpcnly as 'far from heiug 

i^e to 'Write the ":H'ef«inaiwSeeanda,” have 
i^jjtvorjsven road it.. Theibls all the simplicity 
a^. all the liveUnoss that good Izaac Walton 


would have desired, in -the glimpeos that re* 
main to ns of his ^vate Iffe. We read of 
hjm jnviEng Mr. Lawrence, or Cyriao Skinner, 
toWim'ifh^ wiW hlni over wine. Wo hear of 
him omnpDsing an unrivalled poem In honour 
of a vjDnng at the rowest of his friend,^ 
Mr. Hegniy Lawes. And We, the heroine of, 
** Comus,” by a aiagnlar felicity, after Wo glory’ 
of bring eeiebrated'by Miltw, achieved the 
greater glory of protecting Jeremy Taylor. 
How familiarly,dojBS he seom to have conversed 
with Elwood and his othw friends abont that 
which men are Often jealous of seeing handled, 
namely. We progress of his writings. How 
^foondly did he love the -wife to whom ho 
addressed that most saintly sonnet. ’ And how 
heautifiil, calm, and clear, wre We bints that 
remain to us of his latter days, when wrapped 
in a coarse grey coat, ho sat in snmmer even¬ 
ings among We flowers at his doer,' and re- 
'oiced in the freW air of heaven; or when so- 
omuly suited-With black, fad was placed in a 
room hung .wiW fkdod greon, and bout his 
sightless coontenaiMe over Wo organ on which 
ho delighted to play.' And amid the smoko 
and fary of Wo’fiercost political battle waged 
in England since the Koformation, with wiiat 
exquirite 8Woetucs.s and modest sublimity does 
ho recur to the romance in which, as a boy, 
be had looked for amusement; and from which, 
by the necessity of his own nature, he had 
drawn instniotion and moral nourishment. 

He had scorn, indeed, and vehemence, for 
all tho basenesses Wat met his eye. But lot 
os not forgot that We meekest being who ever 
existed, drove the moncy-clmngers from We 
temple with a scourge, and threatened to purge 
We garner with a terrible and destroying fire. 


ANATOMY OF MAN. 

The anatomy of man, says Galen, discovers 
above six hnudrod different muscles, and who¬ 
ever only cpnridoTB these, -will And Wat in 
each of them nature must have at least adjusted 
ton different circumstances, in order to attrin 
the end which slic proposedproper Sgnre, 
just magnitadc, right disposition of the rovmral 
ends, upper and lower position of the whole, 
and We due insertion., of the several nerves, 
vrins, and arteri^ So that, in tho mnsclos 
alone, above, star thousand several viewB and 
intentionsmust havo boeuformed and executed! 
This writer calculated We bones to be two 
hundred andeighty-fonr, and We distinct pnr- 
poaes aimed at, in We structure of each, above 
forty. ' ^is makes, elevett thoueoHdf three 
hundred and sixty. 

The human skeleton, wiW its naked ribs, is 
so associated in the common mind with id^ 
of death, fpd.4dl Wo terrors of unknown 
fbtnrity, ifaat W most persons it Is an object 
of abhorremoo i hut to the philosophic mpid, 
which rises siqmior to place apd time. Wo sO 
admirable adaptation of all tho parts to their 
purposes, and of parts which, faring'^ purely 
meonani^, are perfectly understood, makes, 
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it, uidopondently of all prOifeMioQal ooiuiden* 
tioDB, an object- of the niost intenae interest. 
Such mocbanism reveals, by intellij^ble «i gw, 
the hand, of the Creator ; and a man may bo 
said to sublimely oomhnme v^h his Maker, 
‘who, contemplates and understands the stme* 
tore aright. 

BEAUTIES OF HAZLITT^No. I. 

nXTB^CTED FBOU DtS WORKS. 

Hazlitfa pla^jfylnet\and love of Nature. 
Qivb mo the olmuJjlue-sky'OTer my head, and 
the green tnrf beneath my foet-^ winding 
road before me^ add a three hours* march to 
dinner—4nd then to thinking. It is hard hi 
I cannot start some game on these lone heaths. 
T lan^, I run, 1 leap, 1 sing for joy. From 
the point of yonder rolling cloud, 1 plunge 
into my past being, and revel there, as the 
suii-burut Indian plunges headlong into the 
wavo that wafts him to his native diore. 
Thon, long-forgottcu things, like “sunken 
wrack and sumless treasures,” burst on my 
eager sight, and I begin to feel, tlunk, and be 

myself again.** Leave, oh, leave me 

to repose!”.... Is not this wild rose 
sweet without a comment i Does not tliis 
daisy leap to my heart, sot in its coat of emer¬ 
ald 1 Yet if I were to explain to you the cir- 
oumstanoe that has endeared it to me, you 
would only anile. 

' Milton*» Sonnete. 

Compared with Paradise lost, they are like 
tender flowers that adorn the base of some 
proud column or stately temple. Milton, in 
the one, could work himself up, with unabated 
fortitutie, “ to the height of his great argu¬ 
ment Wt, in the other, he has shown that 
he could condescend to men of low estate; and, 
afkT the lightning and thunderbolt of W pen, 
lets fall sumo drops of natural pity over hap¬ 
less infirmity, mingling strains with the night¬ 
ingale’s—“most musical—^most melancholy.” 
The immortal poet pours his mortal sorrows 
into oar breasts, and a tear fklls flrom his 
B^htless orbs, on the'friendly hand he presses, 
'llie sonnets are a kind of pensive record of 
past achievements, loves, and fHendsldps, and 
a noble ezhortatiou to himself, to bear up wHh 
dicerfnl hope and confldouoe to the last. 

Exclamation at a fine Passage. 

Had 1 words and imagw at- cemMsand like 
.tliese, I would a^ompt ^.wake tic thought# 
that li^ slumbering on golden ridges in the 
(Woning clonds lbut, at the sight Si bi'aturej 
my fancy, -MOCias it is, dxo<^ aad-doses up 
its loaves^ lute flowers at sua-s^. ■ 

l^ginarf aikdfi^tiveZove. 

1 wodid have such mi one. love me for 
eelf,^fUohe. , . I would have'her read 
sekr: she should understand'tie languagb rn 
my Vert l tV eib^d know what T am,, a# if 
meWeM’ another self should love'me 

for mysdf alcuio: I womd liavo her do so too. 


The image of some firir dreature is onmven 
on my inmost soul: it ,ia on that I build my 
daim to her . regard, aai expect her to see 
,into m heart, as I see.faer form always befbre 
me. VWherever she toeada* pale primroses, 
like her face, vernal liyadnus, like hM brdws^ 
spring op beneath her fret, mnsle hangs 
on every bough; but all is odd, barren, and 
desolate without hw. Thus I hm and thus I 
think. Blit have I ever told her so t Ho! 
Or if 1 did, would she nuderstand it t .No ! 
I “hunt the wind, worship a statne, cry aloud 
to the desert.” V see beauty, is not to be 
boautifd ; to pine in love, is not to be loved 
again. 

Opinion on ** Endgmion.** 

Keates’s “Endymion” is a delidtM de¬ 
scription of fho illuslouB of a yontiixul imagi¬ 
nation, given up to airy dreams—we have 
flowers, clonds, minbowg, moonlight, all sweet 
sounds and smdls, and Oreads and Dryads 
flitting by—bnt there is nothing tangible in it 
—nothing marked or palpable—^we have none 
of the harder spirit or rigid forms of antiquity. 
.... All is soft and fleshy, without bone or 
mnsole. It is the youth, without the manhood 
of poetry. His genius breathed “ vernal de¬ 
light ana joy.” “ Like Mida’s son, be stood 
and shook his plumes” with fragraaeo flllod. 
His mind was redolent of spring. He had 
not the fterceness of summer, nor the richness 
of autnmn, and winter he seemed not to have 
known, till he felt the hand of -death 1 

LOVE-STORY OF RAPHAEL. 

Thb fair Trasteverina was the dan^tor of a 
baker—^“un fnmaro a soocida”—ono who 
baked bread sent to him, but did not soil it, 
and who lived in Trastovero, near Sta. Cecilia. 
Attached to the house was a little garden, 
surrounded by a' wall, low enough to permit 
a person on the outside to overlook V ploiM 
on tiptoe. Here the maidonfreqaontly walked, 
and ae lier beanty was much ^ked of, it at¬ 
tracted curiosity of the young students in 
art, who are always in search of &e beantiflil. 
It happened also, toat Raphari passed at a 
moment when Trasteverina was inthe-gardeh, 
and vrhmi, not supposing she was observed, 
(ho v^ ba^ng her feet in the Tiber, for the 
river bounded ei^ of the garden. Raphael 
having raised himmM <hi ^o wa}}, .saw the 
yoang,-|Mrsou, and gazed cm her attentively ; 
ho was Always powfrMly'smitten by beauti¬ 
ful objects, and finding her most beantiftil, he 
presently fell in Kwo her, aiid n# 

E aoetill she waslds. Having thS'bestowed ' 
f heVi <m this person, ho fbdnd her mndk . 
sto^feVed, andat the same time moie'eapaHji 
of ah cndnripgsitt&Chment,' titan he conld have 
sRppesedlier station promised. Uls alStotion 
for her natnrslly inoreased, and at omhItiiBe, 
heeftnld hardly apply hihiself to hie art, ex-. 
cop&‘ in, her society, so that Agostilto/Uhij^ 
alfotved her to stay witii Raphael while Sis ‘ 




iU THEMlB»01t. 

work ill the F^mcsiua. According to Whop ha baacted eo mndt.ld 
M oldWr tale, the name of the maiden was not commanded Vutean to fbune a hi^uiifhl wo* 

vu in, Ms » « . _ _t i __ ____.■ 




daughter of a potter ih IJihiAo,' or its ne|gh-' bestoWed g gift ppon tpr,' whenopon she was 
bcwrhood. As the ovOn is noeesssirjr in irotdi oaMed Pandotm. 

an ocoupatioa, the name may jbave been opn* to this woman ther gavb in jber hand, a 
neotod again with this tradiuon. fur'hosu fhll of all smseries and oalandttotj 

oidy «t'im bottom of tt’-^ey pnt Hope, 
with this bom idle went &Bt to Froraothous, 


TRANSFERMENT OF VITAL POWER- 

A NOT mioommon cause lOM of yitsl powett 
is the yOnng sioep^ with the aged. The 
fact, Howeyer eapumiod, has been long re- 
minvod, and it is well known to every nnpre* 
JOdieed observer. Bnt it has been most nn- 
aooodhtably overlooked in modioine. On 
sovbjrai olteasions, a medical man hds met 
with Ifie oonnterpart of the following ease. 
He Wai^.a few years slnc^ eonsultod about a 
judo, sie^y, and thin bOy,' of about five or ^ 
yearn of He appeared to have no speoi- 
flo ailmont, but there was a slow and remark¬ 
able docline of fle^ and stoeni^h, and of the 
energy all the fenctions—^what his mother 
very aptly termed, a gradual blight. After 
inquiri^ into the history of tho ease, it oamo 
out that he had been a robust and plothorio 
child up to his third year, when his grand¬ 
mother, a very aged person, took him to sleep 
with hor-~that he soon afterwards lost his 
good looks, and ho had eontinned to decline 
evor since, uotwitbstandiiig medioal treatment. 
Tho doctor referred to, directed him to sleep 
apart from Ms aged parent, and presoribed 
ionics, change of air, dec. The recovery was 
rapid. It is not wim children only that de- 
biUty is induced by this mode of abstract¬ 
ing vital power, loung females, married to 
very old men, auB'er in a Bimilar manner, 
though not to ^ same extent. These facts 
are efton w^t known to the agod themselves, 
who constdor the indnigonce favourable to 
longevity, and, thereioro, often iilastrato the 
setfishnosB which, in some persons, increases 
with tliflir years. Tfaoae in good health ^uld 
never sleep with sickly persons. 


EXPLICATION OF THE FABLE OF 
PROMETUEUR 
lCofuilit4edfiom pagt lOS.] 

PnoHKtiiBUB, fell, of malice, being reeoneiied 
to omn, after ^y weiqgfrustrated of their 
in a ohaso wimdrupitezy feared not to nse 
deceit in saeriflee,.. 

‘ Raving killed two bulls, apd in eno of thmr 
hi^,wfe>ppcd np the flesh and fat of them 
bot^b wi.iB othm^ pn^y the bones, with a 
great shiui of devotion gave Jnidter lus 
choice. 

Jupiter, nWmrtihEJMs feapd hypocriif, 
but twiugnn oomu^ of rpvmigeu; wose that 
which enmetbiWi with toaetk^t^setmiluig 
to rovangs, he gwr m feaolBhce of 

Prometheus winild opt , be repressed^ but by 
hif^g some gnevoua ai^tion on mankina, 


thinking to catch him, if, pwchanoe, he should 
accept it at her hands, and sp open it; which 
be, noveiilieliB|isa With godd providence'and 
foresight, rofemd. * 

Whereupon,^ went 0 Epimethens, who, 
-titongh brother to f^Nimeilieus, was of a very 
diffm^ di^bsmii^ and offined fee 'box to 
him, who, eWotat oelay^ todk it^ mid nuhly 
opoMd it; but when he mw feataU 'khoids of 
miseties came flnttoting about his ears, being 
wiae too late, vrife qpCed and •earnest 
endeavonr, he shat down the cover, and ao, 
wife rnudi dlffioidty, retateed Ho]^ aitting 
alone at the bottmn. v 

At last, Jup^, layingniaUy and grievous 
erimes to. fee ofaaige of Prometheus, as that 
he had stolen fire. feom heaveB—feat la eon- 
tM^ of his mi^ty, ho sacrificed a buU’a 
Mde stuffed wife'ibones—^that he acomfeUy 
rrieeted hia and .besides all this, that he 
ofered violonee to Pallas, oast him into ohaina, 
and doomed him to-perpetnal torment. 

By Jupiter’s eommand, lie was broofei to 
the monntain Caucasus, aid thwe bomm fiwt 
to a pillar, so that he eould not stir. There 
came an eagle also, that every day sat feasting 
on his liver, and consumed it; but as mufe as 
was eaten in fee day, grew again in the night, 
that matter for torment to work on, nt^it 
never decay. 

But yet there wae an ond of tiris pnmah- 
meut; for, Hercules crossing fee oeean in a 
oup, which fee Sun gave him, eamo to Cauca¬ 
sus, and set Promefecus at liberty, by feoet- 
ing tho eagle with an arrow. 

Moreover, in some nations, there were in- 
mitoted, in honour of Prometheus, oertaln 
games of lamp-bearers, in which they who 
strove for tho prize, were wont to carry tordies 
lighted, whicli, vfeosa sufficed to go out, 
yielded fee plaee and riotory to those that 
followed, and so east back thrauelves; ao feat 
whoever eame first to the mark, wife 1^ torch 
burning, won the prizfl. 

We now proceed to fee explioation of these 
facts ‘ 

Tbg $tu>riflce of the Buth. —By the two¬ 
fold saetiflce of the bulls, are ekn^tly sba- 
dowedpat, ^ persons of a truly divVt mtan, 
aad a hypaeiito. In fee one, is oihifebied fet- 
naw,' whifej^t^ireason of the iqfianniiiatioh bnd 
femes feet^'us called fee portion'Mf fee 
God/^ bj^'wbbm fee Motion and zeal of nam, 
ascending bowteda heaven,'is signified. In 
the'jsfeer, there is notluiig bat and m^d 
bones, wldohj neveffeeless, stuff np the hiife, 
and l^ke it ajapear a good and feir sacrifice. 
By feismay be well meant, those external. 
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and wo rit^j nock moriScoi^ nid empty 
eof9mofiiea,,bj^ which mra Dppr^ii&d^flU ttp 

jifoirahip of ihe ||od% oompo^ «%■ 
th^ for ostcnta^on, tbbh'anir waj odadacfi% 
Id triio jHoty. ' ■ 

jpandora^and Vuloan. —l*ho &ble here 
‘tanm itself io the ,namers and oonditio^s ^ 
human life. And it is a oo^on but apt in¬ 
terpretation, that, by Pandora, u signified 
plCMure and volnptaoiume^ which, when the 
civil life is pampered with too much art, cul- 
tnre, and superfinity^is engendered, as it wore, 
by the efficacy of fire, apd^ t^rofore, the work 
of Yoluptamisaess is.attribnb^ to Vulcan, who 
is representative cf Sps.J^om thifoauso, 
infinite nidNisSt^toget^ with, tod late repent¬ 
ance, proceed, inrmftowia^tho'minds, bodies, 
and Ibrtonefs m men. 

Aeoeptatue and. ’Refusal of the Bos .— 
Here the fhble eleganISy and proporti(mably 
delineates two oonmtkms, or two examples of 
human life. FiNt,- fiplmethens. These that 
follow Epimetheus, are improvident, not fore¬ 
seeing what may come to pass in the future; 
ostoemiDg that-best, which seems most sweet 
for the proBcnt; whence it happens, that they 
are overtaken with many miseries, difficulties, 
and calamities, and so lead lives of perpetual 
affliction. But yet, notwitfastandiBg they 
please their fiuioiea, and out ignorance of 
the course of tldngs, mitertain in their minds 
nuB^ vain hopes, whereby they, as with sweet 
dreams, solace ^eraselves, and sweeten the 
miseries of their life. But those who follow 
Prometheus, are men endued with prudence, 
foreseeing things to come—warily, shunning, 
and avoiding many evils and misfortunes. 

7%e Pillar end the Eagle. —^The followers 
of Prometheus, in addition to the above quali¬ 
ties, also deprive themselves of many lawful 
pleasures and reereations, and which is worse, 
vex and torment themaelvra with cares and 
troubles and intestine fears; for being chained 
to the pillar of uocossity, tliey are afflicted 
with innumerable thoughts, which, because 
Uiey aaro very swift, may bo fitly compared to 
an eagle, whidi gripe eternally, and devour 
the liver, unless sometimes, as it were, by 
night, they get a little rest of mind, tifi they 
are agaia suddenly " assaulted with fresh 
anxieties and foars. ' ' '' ■* "' 

The Strength and Assistance Aercutee. 
—To retain, therefore, the gifts of F)tovidenco, 
and free Uiemselves from all care and trouble, 
istho lot of fow; nor can any one obtain it, 
save by^the assistance, of Hmr^ules, .^^oh is 
. fortitndiror'.strength and OQnsUnby w^jfuind, 
wlii6li.i8 jmeparod for every immod 

for all fiurtunss. It is wort% 
that this virtue was not natu^.'^' 
theasi but adven^ioas, for .1>d< inbisrent ps 
natu^ fortitude is'wfo to ap.-aga^st 

tbese 'miseries. 3$i^ ifirtno, ausol, was. revived 
and brought to Um flcom the remotest' pkrt pf 
the ocean, and from the Sun, i^ from wis¬ 
dom, as from the sun; and from the modhatien 


of inconstancy, or et ^ wa^ of human life, 
as the saillng'Dfi ooeah'.. It is aliio 
elei^ntly added,' for .'|hb , tonsblatimi: and 
strengthening of this noble 

,h^ crolsSd die obean‘ In a 'osi^ e^pas^' 1^ 
perehanoe, tliey mij^t dread too mfidi that 
the straits and frailty 5f their nature^ will not 
be eapifole et this foxtitade and constancy. 

Prometheus and Minerva .—It was, doubt¬ 
less on this adcountj that he brought on'him¬ 
self the pnnishmeBt of devouring his liver, 
which has for its ends to show, that when men 
are inflated with too mueh learning and sci¬ 
ence, they often make, even divine braoles, 
subject to seoao and reason, whence follows, 
most certaiuly, a oohtinnal distraction and 
roBtleasness of the mind. With sobemoss and 
humble judgment, therefore, men should dis¬ 
tinguish between human and divine things, 
and between the oraoios of sense, and the mys¬ 
teries of faith, nnlesB a carping philosophy bo 
pteasing to us. 

The Toreh-raoes of Prometheus .—The 
games of Prometheus, performed with burn¬ 
ing torches, have again refbrence to arts and 
sciences, as being that fire, in memory and 
oelebration of wmch, these games were insti¬ 
tuted. It also contains in it a very wise ad¬ 
monition, sliowlng that the perfoction of sci¬ 
ences is to be expected from snooession, not 
from the nimbleness and promptness of only 
one author; for those who are most nimble in 
the race, and stronratin oontention, yet, por- 
oLanoe, have not we luck to kbep fire still in 
their torch, as it can as well be extinguished by 
running too fast, as by going too slow. And 
tliis running and oontmuung with lamps, seems, 
long since to have been loft off, for all sciences 
seem, even now, to flourish most in their first 
authors—Aristotle, Galen, Euclid, and Ptolo- 
my—suceession having neither efibeted, nor 
almost attempted any great subject. It were, 
therefore, to bo wished that these i^mos, in 
honour of Prometheus, or human nature,' were 
again restored, and that beings should receive 
Bttooess by combat and emnlatiou, and not 
depend upon bav ope man’s sparkling and 
shaking torch. Men, therefore, are to be ad- 
moalshed to rouse up their spirits, and' try 
their strengths and turns, and not rtfor to tho 
opinions and dixito of a few. 

Those are the things which are the most 
noticeable In this ww-knewn and common 
foblo; “ but,” saytPlite dewmt L<dd BaoCOj^iu 
oouclusion, theN Are seaie thlags ia it whiolt 
may have an admirable obmidnt with the mys¬ 
teries of Christian religion, and espedslly that 
sailing of Ueronles ift a cap, to BCC;'B>oifietheuB 
at liberty,'seems to represent im ini^e of the 
divine word,' condiig in flesh,' ds iu a frail 
vese^ to redeem tnau from the slavtay of 
he^*''" continues he;''**^'! have interdieted 
ny pen'tiH liberty In this kind, 1e0 1 sheuld 
ueijm^iti^ ied artiw’Ultar of ^ - 
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ANTIQUITIS^ DISCOV££USD AMONG TH£ KUINS O'F 
.. .iiAI^TiNQg CASTLN, SUSSEX. 

Wb here present our reaiders irith a few j«; bejbweea the,yfnre*1324 and 1827 bjr the late 
toresting engravings made from #ome remark- , Ewl of Chicaearter, whoy as Lord iho Manor, 
able relics of early times, recently brought to possessad ,ute fi^vil^o of exploring and ap- 
light by tho excavations made among ^e ruins propriating the tuamli or rocky mounds wse«*, 
of the celebrated Castle of Nai^iigs. The ar- mulatod.4«zhig the last seven hundred years 
dent admirers of ardiaiolomcad enrioutioB, are withki the space enclosed by this once impreg- 
much indebted to the spiritod exertions inade nahle fbrtross and sanctuary. 




roira Nonuax kets. 


What an interesting paporinight be written 
on the antiquity and use of tho koy; witliout 
this importaut auxiliary, mauy of our fashion¬ 
able novels would bo doprivod of one of their 
most important atljunots—tho chatactor of tho 
old Buspieious guardian would dwindle into 

G rfoct insiguifioanco, had he not the koy to 
:k up his ohargo. 'fhe koy is tho misor’s 
chief apostle—the koeper of all his earthly 
happiness—tho constant companion of his 
powot by day and his inllow by night; for, 
when roused nopi his broken slumbers, while 
stretched on his pallet in his murky crib, 
dreaming of thievei^ tho first thought tliat 
flashes across his recollection, is to learn the 
safety of bis kbys. 'Who can depicture the 
harrowed feelings of fhe imprisoned captivcL 
on hearhsig the key nnlbekiiig tho iron-bouna 
door, admitting to his presence all he loves in 
this world; or, when the heart-rending part¬ 
ing comes, tho dreadful sound of llie turned 
koy 'striki^ like quivering lightnink into his 
inmost sold; Wo do not feel inclined to dwell 
in this aQogorloal strun, but'come to facts. 

LoOts opened by keys appear to liavo been 
used ^ the l^ptians above four thousand 
yeitn since. ” 

The Marquis of Wescostor, in his " Century 
of InvmitionB,*’ x^ntious a ** little triangle- 
sdt^d key, not v^Mng a shilling, oapwlo 
'of uhbaitii^ a huhd^ bolts thro^ fifty 
stoej^f^2. A key, a rose-tuiiSing pipe, 

ahd^wo'xbsW^-rS-. A key, perfobtly squarb, 
with a Mtew tiixnm>v}thlnit, and more^iMn- 
coitod mn all Ii|i0!kest«**^ 

Keys were'fonhmly used as an .^appieiulage 
of dress ^ thd'eak:' this silly custom is ttlerred 
,'to ih‘1^’ im Of J^Mfh Ado aMkt No- 
Wfaereia 1)ogbeny bxdMifiil:—They 


say,be [Comrade] wbars a koy in his ear, sad 
a look liaiigingrto it f’. It is highly probable 
tliesokeys aad.ltK^wbte mahufactoxed by 
the celebrated Mark^Scaliot, a blacksmith, of 
London, who, bi’ [in the life-time of 
Shakspwre] madefbV tatJbibition, sale, and trial 
of his skill, a lock of ir6n, stool, and brass, of 
eleven several pieces, and a pipe-key, all 
weighing but one grain of gold; he also made 
a chain of gold, of forty-three links, wbieh 
ohahi being fastened to the iook and koy, and 
pnt about a flea’s nock, the flea drew them 
vrith case.* Consequently, it could .easily bo 
worn susiieuded from the. cor. 

It would be difficult to point out the period 
when, in this country^ thp look became 
known. It does not, inde^, appear that any 
of ora moro early iliuminatea mauusoripto 
contain the repreaoutation of locks, 'timugh 
keys arc sometimes found to occur of a form 
not differing greatly from those commonly in 
usq, aB.is witnessed in our illnstratiou above, 
tbqy.being of the. form (ff tho presentnew/y- 
improved keys. 



mmiM oQOgiKO: ysssax, oy ssn wabb. 

. It is not .great tMaigs, bnt trifles, which 
]«incipally nmke the sum of human bappi- 

• Vkte Hmssioi^s " Work* of Uanan lux> tioity.;*' 
s Tnntitu now cfcewhrcJy rate. 
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fleBS. An net, like nooking, which u repeated 
■oranl timos oyeiy day by the millioiu who 
inhabit the globe, is a snbjoct worthy of inves¬ 
tigation, not only as to the food, but the va¬ 
rious modes'of oooking it. Certainly the pri-. 
^meval method was by roasting, either on, or in 
'front of their burning omben. 'Wlien the in* 
geanliy of man brought into use kettiek, or, as 
we,aow call them, saucepans, manufactured of 
burnt clay, people became aeqoamtod vrith the 
advantages of boiled victuals; and kettles, si¬ 
milar to the one in the above engraving, made 
to stand on throe fee^ wore soon of general 
adoptiem, longbofbretbe use of olokefire'^^^bof^ 
wliioh ui^ to he on stend whstt idieir 

kettles were pliaoed bn a»^@r«bi^ whioh also 
were used to a^ttaia w the roaring 

Christmas lire," When (bs^ coal became a 
general fbel, fiyo-grates were invented, and 
with them, Sro forks, or "steel poking stioks,’* 
as Stowe calls them; fryar pans and tongs fol- 
lowod; bat those ueeoasary . appendages can¬ 
not boast of equal antiquity with the kettle; 
and it is ctii^ous to notice that the shape of onr 
present camp-kettle is oxaotdy similu to the 
Norman kettle here given. 



of England; and tbo clumsy rusted weapon 
exhibited among the ouriosities of Westmiustor 
Abbey, as the " sword of King Edward ” ap¬ 
pears to have'been an instrument of this kind, 
if its antiquity be admitted. 


VARX OV A SIDE ABM, WOBN DT THB KOBMAE 
SOLDIEBV. 

In the infancy of knowledgo, even in tho 



be unknown, Uio spw, v^ethor Kwsxded as 
a missile, or as an iostnimenfi for erase find¬ 
ing, must obviously have been, on account of 
its simplicity of eonetmetion, and adaptation 


LAMP CHATK. 

The Egyptians wore, the who placed 
burning lamps in their tombs with the dea<l, 
as an emblem of the inunortality of the soul. 
Various motives have been assigned for tbo 
Twactico of thus jplaciug lamps in sepulohres. 
One of the most (ngenioas, and, perhapB, most 
Satis&ctory, is, that it was aV^orieal of tiio 
cessation of mortal lifb—of the separation of 
tho soul, which the ancients regaled as an 
emanation of fire. On some sepmchnl huras 




in allusion, no donb^ to equally 
and eWant imasination of the eacan 








weapon would sug§p)st itself to. mankind; to 
the spear sucoeeded the battle-axe, ejq[>eeially 
in close engagements. Tadtira raya^ m his Un 
of Agiieela, that tlie Romans found the a^ri- 
gined of Bntain not only wiik seyAe- 
ohariots, and spears oi 'vaiiras kinds, but 
likewise with swords. The broad, blunt* 
e^d, «oythe*lfico sword was a weatmn of an¬ 
cient date with tho Saxons, who, ultimately, 
xelin<|nkhed the use of the weapon dms tame^ 
substituting in their stead, longstrai|^t swoi^. 
The elaymore was one of tiio origiiw woapiw 


oonsecrated to Minerva,; the goddess of learn¬ 
ing, as indicative of tbe'nighuy studies of 
scholar. IVom Greece the use of the lamps 
passed to the Homans ; with Whom, it 
was oustomary to have the lamp dt^hding 
from' the oiling, or placed on a stand in tiie 
roi^, since the use of tables was not common 
with them. 

. It' is uncertain when lamps, wove first nsed 
in En^aud; but our eD.graTing-,pi«iviM,they 
wero here at a very early p^od. 

' Pliny assures us, that one'Peletbrmuiu first 
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Tiii! MIRROR. 


invented the bridle lad s^dle, though Virgil 
neoribee the invention io-iihe .l«]^tbeB, to 
vrtaiOiin jhe a|>pUe8 the efiithet PelttJyrtinii 
n monotsin in Thesenly, ntaped PWeiJiireytiKMi* 
where horeoa first b«igan to be broken. 



VkVt 09 A. BIUDtS. 

The first horseman, not being acquainted 


praotioe of the Nnmidians, Getulians, Liby¬ 
ans) and Massflians. The Roman yonth also 
learned tlto art of fightinK without bridles, 
vriticih was an eKaroise or lesson in the me- 
nhgs; mtd henee it is that on Trajan’s eolnmn 
BahUM are represented, riding ^ ihll speed 
wil^odt a^ bridles on. ; 




a. rack’s vopBi. or soBAkT zowir. 
>Wn werq4m^iigi^pB0fikvpnr^,'irim ^private 



view^ on Monday W, Mr. Peek’s teiily 
sidendid 'Mod^ta Hobait.Tow% t^ C^mtu 
Van Riemaft’a i;iand.. ^is .astpnl^ilg 
specimen of haman persevn^ee and inge- 
unity, is. constructed npon a scale ^ twenty 
feet to one inch,, eoverikg a space of more 
than one tiiousand square fbet; and .includ¬ 
ing the theatres, gardeqs, windmills, streets, 
obarches, villas, whsrib, rivers, &e., in that 
truly snrprishig and lomortant Town, which 
has been aetnally end created from a 
vriMmrness. M shent w inei^ble short pe¬ 
riod of thirty yearn 1 anolhw <^an^e of the 
daring ente^EKrise and . untiring spirit of the 
people of Qritain.j by &eiv talent and 
capital, ImVe, as if by magio, made, in so 
sbort a space .o^time, a mart and township, 
that would ibitteily have taken ages to 
adiieve. The t^fipetiye mind.is lost in won¬ 
der and amaaem^t-whilst ecmteinplatlng this 
almost fairy, scene. 

As an elabotate and fiuthfbl work of art, 
portraying a scene., of vital interest, it.is im¬ 
possible to mihance its talent or ntiUtyfor 
bore, in the metropolis of Knglapd, the spec¬ 
tator may imagine himself revelling in„all the 
scenery of this most fovoured part of tho 
globe, eifditeen thonsuid miles from the mother 
country. 

Mr. Peck’s model was cons^cted on the 
spot, occupying the proprietor and several ar¬ 
tists, upwards of four years in its eompletion. 
The various buildinp. are all perfectly repre¬ 
sented in their relative proportion, from actual 
admeasurement, and in their p^tuiar features 
of stone, la:ick, wood, &o., wiu the variohi 
undulatiimw of the ground; the dil^nt bays 
aud inlets of water ; the hills in tibe ^stancfs ; 



No. 38, in Ri Aop Gibsoirs edition-qf Cunden. 
A penny of similar typo, with the. same mo*' 
neyer’s name, but spelled difibrently, has been 
engmved 1^ Rnding, pL 17, No. 10, 

^en was a mint in Hastings, in the re^ 
of Atbristan, grandson to King Alfred ; and 
tte made by the directions Ihe 

Bail 6f ChicboMer, have revealed the entire 
ontline, and inimy beantifnlly picturesque 
details, cf an elegant riiapel -bnilt within the 
eM|lo;; ,by Sakmw; distinct mention of 
v^UWi-fr.BBadfi'in 'diBeifmenta now lying at the 
Botis "^b^'C&aticiay'laue, tempore Henry 
v^aenj*,; '''■ 

wfiliam fibt'Ctmqneror, dnlv Approomting 
the value kucili k stronghold as Haitmge, ^ 
mlargcd eaeile to a) conridenble oxt^t, 
maMngvast meats aisd'rariiKs,..aBd'euiHBf^ 
]tiie'A^d reek wherever It.t^pesed its miasivo 
)ddea. This was previous M hhi dooirirb vic- 
toiy Harold, aj). 1086. 




cisa, forming an imposing back'gronnd. to the 
varied and busy scene. 

This pleasiiig tableau must at all times be 
interesting, not only to the inquisitive eye of 
the strangw, bat particnlarly to those who in¬ 
tend emigrating to this spot, or have friends 
residing Acre; for the formation and lengtih 
of tile streets aro so diatinot, as well as every 
part of the town,' that With the assUtanoe of 
the proprietor, who is at aU times, present to 
elnridato qiiiai^ii8,..parties may behold where 
thehr «MStioim. ;reBMe,...or probably witness, 
thrir own frttnre^locality. 

Bxelntivo of the tibovoimodd, thenare two 
Moving Panoramas,'^..^dney, tto capital 
New fioutisi Wale^ and thepietnreaiQe scaneiy 
in theoBvfronB of Hobart Town. < 

,, most.:.liea«tily roeommend this ie:i^ld- 
tion tb tbo iabtice <n ^ose. .^ends. whq may 
ooeasioBaSy wiidi to pam! aii inteiioctofd and 
plAMUng honir. * 
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llASa4CBE'^»ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 

{_Fntm Bro^ng't HUterg tfthe EmgutmiU.'i 

TitK ring^iii; of the bdl of Bt. Gonnaiu I'Anx' 
erroifl wws aturwered by ttke befif of all the* 
, churches, and bgr a' disehar^ tit Sxe-uma ia 
diflferent parth.. Paris rosotthdied wttii aies 
and holdings, which bronght Ibc defenceless 
people out of their dwellings, not only unarmed, 
but half-naked. Some tried to gain Colignj’s 
house, in the hope of obtaining protection, but 
the oompaaiies of guards quickly despat^Cd 
them; the Louvre seemed to hold out a refhge; 
but they were dliteir away by’men an^ 
with spears and BtapAi^ry. EsNtpe was al^' 
most impossibW^ ^!w#omeroalFR^ts pMeed 
in the Wuidowe^itilimd them tit the shtiter 
vriiich thb dai^ettoweiidd hiWe afforded them j 
and patrols traversod the streets id aH direo- 
tions, killing every' one ^ey mot. From the 
streets they procoeded' -to'the honses ; they 
broke open the doors, and Cpated neither -age, 
BOX, nor condition. ^A'white cross had 
put in their hats to distinguish the Catholics; 
and some priests, holifing a erueiflx in one 
hand, and a sword in the other, preceded the 
mordorors, and ehbouxaged them ih Gh>d’s 
name to spare hei]ftier relatives nor friends. 
When the day]i|ht appoarod, Paris exhibited 
a most aiqiatlHig^ spectacle of slaughter: 
the headless bodies were falUag from tho 
windows; the gateways wore blocked up with 
dead and dying, and the streets were filled 
with caroaees which wero drawn on the pave¬ 
ment to tho river. 

Even the Lonvre booamo the scene of groat 
oaniage; guards were drawn up in a 
double line, and tho unfoitnnate Huguenots 
who were’ln that place were ealled one after 
another, and killed with tho soldiers’ halberts. 
Must of thotn' 'died 'witliout complaining, or 
even speaking ; others appealed to the publio 
fiiith and the sacred promise of the king. 
** Great God !” said they, ** be tho defence of 
the oppressed. Just Judge! avenge this per¬ 
fidy.^* ‘ Some of tile King of Navarre’s ser¬ 
vants, who lived in the palaoo, were killed in 
bed with their wives. 

Tavanues, Guise, Montpeftsier, and Angon- 
Idme, rode throng the streets, enoouraging 
the murderers ; Guise told them that it was 
the king's wish ; that it was necessary to kill 
tho very last of the heretics, and crush the 
race of vipers. Tavannes fiBroeiously ex¬ 
claimed, ** Bleed 1 bleed 1 The doctors tell us 
that blcwng is as bonefieud hi Angatik as in 
M^.” These exhortations "ivere not lost 
upon an ennged multitade, and 
oompan^ emulated each other Ik'jbtoocHy. 
One Ckttpil^; a ^Idsmith^ 'boasted it! havmg 
killed dOA^sons witii ms own hands. ‘ 

The maasaorc lasted during the i^ele week, 
bat after the third day ita Airy was-ecniddera* 
bly abatedi indeed,-on the Tuesday a proela- 
matimi was issued for putting an ehd to it, but 
no measnres were taken for enforoiog.tiie 
order} the jpesifie, hcnrever> wefo no linger 


urged on to the slaagbter. What horrors 
were endured during that time can bo best 
doseribod by those who were prestmt or eon- 
t^pomries. Sully gives the foUbwing ac¬ 
count of his suffnings :—^ I went to bed the 
over-night very early; I was azoosod about 
tiiree hours aftitt mi^ghf^by tho nmse of the 
bells and the eoitfosed bries of the popalaoe. 

Juiion, my governor, went oat hastily with 
mv valet-do-chambro to .Ibim the cause, and 
I have never sinoe heaM anything of those two 
med, who wercj,' without doubt, saorificed 
usong the first .tathe public fory. 1 nmainod 
alone dressing in mf jtiiamber, where a 

few miontes after ! obs^nwl!, my host outer, 
pale and in eoni^maaddli. ’ Ho was of the 
rolii^on, and, ht^ug heard what was tho 
matter, he had docided on going to mass to 
save his lifcj, and preserrobia house from plun¬ 
der. He came to persuade me te do the same, 
and to take mo with him. I did not think fit 
to follow him. 1 resolved .on attempting to get 
to the college of Burgundy, where I stndr^, 
notwithstanding tho distance of the house 
where I lived from that «oU^, which made 
my attempt very dangerous. 1 put on my 
scholar’s gown, and ^ing a pair of large 
Prayer-books under my arm, 1 went down 
stairs. I was seised with horror as I went 
into the street at seeing the furious men run¬ 
ning in every dirootion, breaking open the 
houses, and calling out, ** Kill! massacre the 
Huguenots!” and the blood which i saw shod 
before my eyes redonbled my fright: 1 ftil in 
with a body of soldiers, -who stopped me: I 
was questioned; they began to ill treat me, 
when the books which I carried were disco¬ 
vered, happily for me, and served me for a 
passport. T^co afterwards I fell into tihe 
same danger, from which I was delivered with 
the same good fortune. At length I arrived 
at the collo^ of Bnrgundy: a still neater 
danger awaited mo there. The porter having 
twice refused me admittance, 1 remained in 
tho middle of the street at the meroy the 
ruffians, whose numbers kept inoreasing, imd 
who oa^rly sought for their pr^; when 1 
thought of asking fmr the principal of the col¬ 
lege, named Dafaye, a worthy ^mon, and 'Who 
tenderly loved mo. Tho porter, .gained by 
Bomcswl pieces of money whiem into 
bis hand, did not rofose to foteh ldm..'.',Thi» 
good man took me to his chamber, where two 
inhuman priests, whone^ heard talk ef tho 
Sicilian Vespers, tried ttf lamtah me from bis 
hands, to tear mo to mecem saying that tho 
order was to kill oven the inmnts at the brea^- 
All that he oottld do was to lead.me with great 
secrecy to a remote closet, where Jie mckml 
me in. I remained there three whole dayu,' 
nnoertain of my fate, and receiving no aUns- 
tanoe’ bat from a servant of tiiis charitable 
man, who came from time to thpe attd luroUght 
me something to live upon.” ■ 
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Poems. By John Hibson. [Rehfh and 
Fletcher.] 

[** Our poesy is as a gptn wMch ooses firom 
whence ^tis nourished,’^-stands as the author's 
inotti^ and os fnuns, Vi$ the naturalists, may 
ooze from the northern pine os from the sweet- 
drooping ** Arabian trees,*’ wo were curious 
to known from which our poet’s proceeded. 
Decidedly from the former. Let us not, how¬ 
ever, be understood to say it in derogation, for 
in the dim arcades of the forest, under the 
shade of the pine, and iu solemn-swinging 
bougho,” the liermit-poet, though liis themes 
be sombre, may be influenced by more hallowed 
conceptions of mind tlian was ever experi¬ 
enced by yonr fervid Oriental. Yet, after all, 
the shade nuy be too Stygian. 

Of those poe;u8, ** The msurrection,” open¬ 
ing with Set thou a Watch, and^ seal the 
stone,”—is, porhap^ the best: it is equally 
good with many on Oxford prize-poem, and its 
Unos run in the same staid decameters. 

Mr. Hanson’s muse is, however, so attached 
to "melancholy, tlm swart Ethiop queen,” 
that ho cannot divest himself of heavy mea¬ 
sures, even when sprightlier subjects drop in : 
thus tlto subsequent poem is comparatively 
dull, while it would sparkle like a chrysolite, 
if sot in Moore’s measures :—] 

AFTER VICTOR HUGO. 

Wen* I a kinii. Rwut ‘1 aid. my throne 111011111 be ■ 
Hiirr 'nilfied fur uni* Klance of love to tlu*e; 

My btilM of imriiliyry, my golden crown. 

My enr. Hint eceptie. vliontd be all ibine own ; 
llitcotiiinerKd urmies, a triumpbnut 
Tiieir h|MiilB iliould lay, aud liumiusc at thy feet. 
Were I a God. earth, air, and ocean, then, &c„ See. 

[Now lot tts tiy this “after Victor Hugo,”— 
mutatis mutandis, change we tlie Hanronian 
measure of tons into sevens,and guide ourselves 
by tho devotion and vigour of the original:—] 

Were I a King on n golden Uiroue, 

Sweet girl, that tlinnu* ehonld bi>, 

For oiin blue gbiiiro of thy gluiioiu wye 
Surratidered unto thee: 

Hy purples, «iul ulumea, and porphyry baths, 

My liO'ptres, and bluxiug crow n, 

.armies, and propio, and n^'ol fleets, < 

Slisuld be all ttt ttiy foot cast down* 

Were 1 a God, by tlie Gods t swear. 

That thu earth, aud tlw air, and the world, 
and tlie heavens, tliat .til in a gulilen tune 
WiUi the Klltter'mg splwres ore whirled, 
and .the suiuphim singing their sky-tuned liy miw, 
A^.tlie fleiids in the ttery abyss, 

O tdul and queen uf my soul at suuts I 
SlieaU^bs thine for a siugla kisB. 

Sht'.Wliot timuhl 'l give to clasp that form, 

AMrosy. and Warm, and foir. 

Ttf rifoi tl»r lijMf stri to eport in thy emile. 

And fo rtuBe Miis^^acinUi hair ? 

O niithiM f mlvw'fora gain me tliie. 

Were 1 WM, or a*f|iog on bh thiwie. 

Nothing,e«a win for ma (ills InH gmee, 

But Ihuio oa II flna^luvg a 1 < >imI, 

* TIkol'of'Athens. 


ftitlit aidii .. 

■I ' ,■' 

ixFotuntWr niscovERV in lacTaaannoT. 

, (^m tie TUeQ 

At a rfloent Mttii^ of tlie Acadflmy ot Soienoes 
of Paris, It; Beequercit na^ in the pofieB<>9 * 
of a numerouB auditory^ a paper relating to 
one of the most important tusoovorios of moj- 
dem limoB, namely, the ^1^ 

tro*ohytni(^ power to the art of metallurgy, 
especi^y aa reg^s gold, gilvor, copper, and 
lead. 

The fondwiiK. is;fa analyBis of the memoir 
presented by 1^'' i^querol:— 

The experiments xehdivo to tho application 
of' the etectro-ohynneal power to refining 
(meiaUurgieJ of tiuvw, coiqier, and lead, 
vritiltont the aid of qmcksilvmr, and with little 
or no fuel, have bMn continued hy M. Boo- 
qnerel, with constant success: his operations 
were oouduoted n|^ a large scale, and eqi- 
bnboed considerable quautitl^ of ores derived 
from Eoropo, Aida, and Ameiica. The objeot 
of these rosearchea^'.wai;, in the first place, the 
immediate separation (reduetMnJ of the mo- 
tals one from the other, aud especially of sil¬ 
ver and of lead from galena; an oporation 
which is effected with so much rapidity, that, at 
tho'preparatory foundry in Paris, four mnud’s 
weight of silvor can now be drawn off in the 
metalled state from silver ore, in the space of 
six hours; secondly, the preparation which the 
ore is to undergo, so as to render eadi metal 
capable of being wiilidrawn by the eleotrio 
current. Tliis preparation varies according to 
tho nature of tho ore, proseuts no obstaole 
when tho silver is in tiio metallio state, or in 
tho nature of a sulphate, as usually ocoors in 
Mexico and Peru; but it becomes moro com¬ 
plicated whou the silver is mixed with other 
Bubstauccs; tho use of a small quantity of 
combustible matter is then iudispeiuabie, in 
order to ofibet tlie roasting at a low tempera¬ 
ture. 

Ores are generally found iu groat quantities 
in those ooontries, but are for tlie most part, 
abandoned, owing tq.the want of sufficient 
fuel fOT oflecting their amalgamation, or to 
their being found at too great a distance from 
tho sea to transport them to Europe, umess 
at an enormous expenso. 

_ In Colombia, whore large massos of gold and 
silver ore are found mixed with riuo, the rich¬ 
est aro sometimes exported to Europe to be 
fhsed whilst tho poorest, and those of-a medium 
quality, sre,either rqjeoted altoget^, or used 
to so uttle advantage, that tiie mining com¬ 
panies lose by them, Es^ons aro now in 
vprdjgroBB for introdneing the. new methods, 
which are equally applicable to amaJgamatipn,. 
aud to tho electro-chyndoBl' prix^, . !. 

The silvor ores, which are, most difficrit of 
amalgamation, are thosq .which contain a 
portion of copper sad' arsenio. Ores si tma 
description are found in considerahle quantity,, 

' especially in Chili, whore tho inhabitanhi fire- 
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ing them to adTantago. 

The great diffioaltv was, to be able to treat. 
^ these substances in Enrppe, so as to ob^n, in 
’ separate portions, and at little expend all the 
silver, copper, and arsenic, they contained. 
This problem has just been solv^ iii a satis* 
factory manner, and so as to secure immense 
advantages to new speculators, who will no 
longer have to contend With the obstacle^ met 
with bv their predeco^ors. 

On luquiriiig into the caus«^.«f, the delay 
experionoed in workin|[’t1td in America, 
it will bo soon that tlie ones arise 

from tho high prico bfand'ithe 
““ ‘ r of draining'water by whieh 




the mines are innudated. Tliia is not tho case 
in Asia, in tho Hussiaii poMossions, which'are 
rich in mineral prodnctioiis, and yield larger 
profits from day to day, m eonsequoneo of 
tho introduction of tho Iniprovomeiits lately 
adopted in Europe for redueing metallic, orus. 
In tho silver mines of Aitalo, tho oxpensos for 
extracting tho ore, prooess of reduction, and 
of the establishmout, do not amount to a quar¬ 
ter of tho rough produce, although tho ore iu 
gonoral is ui‘ slight tenacity. 'J'hcse advan¬ 
tages aro owing to modorato imco of labour, tho 
abaudaiit supply of oombnstiblu matter, and 
substances roquirod in the fusiitg, and which 
are not to be hail in America, ospociully in 
Mexico and thu Cordilleras. 

The oioctro-ohymical process can bo easily 
appliod to tho ores at Altaic; however, in 
countries wboro snffiuiont fuel is at hand, aud 
salt cannot bo procured, tho fusing oporation 
will bo idways preferred, except iu cases of 
complex ores, which often exercise tho iugo- 
nnity of motallargisis. 

There are but few silver mines worked in 
Russia. Tho only onos of imi»ortaiicp aro 
those of Altaic, JSortchinsk, and those of tho 
Cauoastis, aud the LFral; but the groat source 
of miuoral riches in that, kingdom, consists, 
principally, of the gold and platina-dust, 
(sands) the wasliing of vdiieh, engrosses tho 
chief attention of the Government. This pro¬ 
cess, though mothodicaJily coudnetod, is very 
imperfect, for a largo quantity of the j^ld 
contained in tho sand is lust; tho proceeds, 
however, are oonsidorable; daring the last 
year, no less than 12,200%. wore obtained, 
upwards of 800,000/. value. 

The argentiferous and auriforous galente 


galonm, (very argentiferous) discovered a few 
years sinee at St. Sdintin Cantalds, in the de¬ 
partment of Cantal, and which yielded not 
mere than 2^ grains of gold in every 200%. of 
ore, with 30 per e<mt of loaiL But, upon 
adopting the olectro-chymioal process, tlie 
same quantity of ore produced somothing more 
than three drachms of gold. From t^ im¬ 
portant result, it is suppos^ that the rocks 
in that part of tho country are Miriferous,'.ag 
might also be iuforred from the name of the 
place, Anrilac (auri lacua). Another great 
advantago of tho electro-ehymical method is, 
that it onahleB the mctallargist to separate 
those portions of ore which contain gold, 
rilyev, &c., frina those which contain none. 

M. Beoquerel then alluded to the other uses 
to which electricity might be appliod in the 
uumufacturo of metals, especially in tho art of 
gilding silver and copper, as also for taking 
im^sressionB in copper, of medals, bassi relievi, 
and engravings. 

The loaruod academician ecnoluded by ob¬ 
serving that this new and highly important 
power was only in its in&ncy, and. that it 
would be impossible to foresee tho immeuso 
aervioes it was likely to render to the arid. 


QUESAL OF AMERICA. 

The birds of Central America aro doservodly 
celebrated for their great variety, and tho ex¬ 
traordinary beauty of their plumage. Amongst 
the most conspicuous, is the quosm, or TVopon 
resplcnden$f which is to bo found only in'tho 
wild aud remote regions of Central America, 
aud tho south of Mexico. Tlioso frequenting 
tho forests of Q,uqsal-tonango,from which they 
derive their name, arc mudi the finest. This 
bird is of tho shape and size of a pigeon. Its 
plumage is of a metallic guidon green, except 
that of tho win^ which is spotted with a 
brilliant rod andl>lack. Tho head is adorned 
with a soft silky crest of riiori barred foathmra, 
of a beautiful green. But the distinguishing 
feature of tMs bird, aud that which constituted 
its peculiarity and beauty, is the plumage «f 
its tail, which consists of. three or four loose 
w.ivy feathers of a rich green, powdered with 
gold. These feathers are barred, and about 
throe feet long. They used to bo worn by the 
abprigiuos of America, as ornaments for tlio 
head. When deprived of tho ornament of its 
tail, the qucsal seems sensible of the injury: 
it siefcens and dies. Such is tho importance 




chymioil prooess, aro porf^tly fit tor the ex¬ 
traction of gold and silver by wushiqg. Tjhis 
method roquires that the oro should bo pul¬ 
verized and roasted, so as to separate tho metaJ 
foom tiho pyrites and other compounds which 
d^Qit. ' Tlio silver and lead being removed, 
the Oltf, tlius reduced .to about half its weight, 
can be washed with the greatest fbicility, aud 
one man can wash sevwnd hundred |M>uudB 
per day. This method was tried with tho 


tliat tho nest it makes is provided with two 
apertures, one for ogress, tlie othc^r regress, 
in order to avoid the necessity of turning, by 
which tho foathers of its tail imght be brok«9i 
or disordered. For the same reason it seldom 
makos'a^ort or andden tnru, The IndUUs 
he)d it sacred, and used to say that tbe CrUu^, 
when he formed tho worid,i. ateamod the form 
of a quesal .—Montgomery MarHn*a Jimmey 
to (fuatemala. 
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mSTOEY OF SAW& 

Tab hiTMitioB of the mw hat bMB hf tiM 
Greek j&Ttfaoleriste attributed io BMahu, 
Talus, amd Pennx. 

Talus was the sou of Dndalus^ sister, aw^ 
haviue found the jaw-bMie of a make, he era- 
ployed it to out through a small pieoe of wood^ 
and by these means sras Indo^ to form a 
like iustrument of iron, that iU, to malee a satr. 

Perdix, we are told, did not otoiey for a 
saw the jaw-bone of a snake like Iwus, but, 
aceecdfaig to Orid and others, the back-bone 

ofa'dshA 

An,, early writer, dMO^bing OadomoBto*s 
Toyage to Aflrica, does indeed state toat toe 
old inhabitants of Madeira really need this 
bone for a saw; but ibis statement is oxdy one 
degree lOss rkfimilons than that of toe vera- 
doufl Olans Ma^us, who states that toe fidi 
itself oan with tms instrument out torongh toe 
planking of a ship! 

That the saws of toe Grecian oatpenters 
were pretty shniiar in form to those at present 
in use is satisfoetmuly i^enredfrom a painting 
found at Heronlanenm, hi which two genii ato 
represented at the end of a bench, oonsisting 
of a long table, each ond of whiob rests npon 
two four-footm stools. The instrument in 
this representation resembles onr foame-saw. 
Tlie piece of wood which is to be sawn, extends 
beyond toe end of the bench, and one of toe 
workmen appears standing, and the other sit¬ 
ting on toe ground. This is, probably, the 
most ancient authoidie Tonoher for toe early 
existence of an instrument resemblbg our 
eommou saw extant. ' 

Figures of two ancient saws have been given 
by liontfoueon, though too imperfeetly deli- 
neatjMl to allow their peculiar fonnatton to be 
dis^goishod. 

Palb dins doBortbes saws fosteued to a han¬ 
dle; and Cicero, in Us oration for ClnentiuB, 
incidentally mentions one with wMch an in¬ 
genious thief sawed out the bottom of a chest. 

Since the fourteenth oent^, if not earlier, 
the working of large saws, with a reeip^cating 
motion, by means of water-power, has been 
more or less common in various parts' of Eu¬ 
rope, especially in Germany, Norway, and, at 
a lattt period, in this eonnti^. 

A succinct account of these early saw-ndbi^ 
will not here be out of place. 

In 1S22, according to Beckmann, there 
wors^ so early as tms period, saw-mifis at 
Augmurg.. 

In 1420, Madehra vrim discovered, and, when 
settlers were trst smt.ont to that island, not 
only were the varions kinds of European friiits 
oarriad tMto«,.bat aaw-millawere ereetedfor 
too purpose of ooMhg into deals the many ipe- 

V The piriu cMS 'spFiWffi/m to •haply titUi—the 
•netout post* wia jitoiiriaiH, Bnoiug in tn« nietura 
of variovR eeaiuoiist MKernUUia tile sew 

is HM raiiiiix them, fimeltuilir puiuuHl the Bitaiely, 
ao4'^a neiiuel eiid «iayfleiKiu> tranKiNMiUK chum 
•ml iVeet, ttwy referred to tlie onxia wImI pitkperly 
ImkHixed to the iUuiltatioB of the Mea. 


ofoa of exosEenit tonbar vfito which thajdasd 
abenndled, and which weie aftaiwarda trana- 
poried to FiortngaJL . 

In 1427^ the city of BxedaaMd a aaw-miU, 
' wbuto proceed t^yearij'rent of three merks. 

. lnl490,themagw»tasofErfotipuac^ 
a forest, in whmh jnmy oansed a saw-milt to ba 
ereoted, and toey.rmtad luiotoer null in tbs 
neighbourhood hesidpSK,.. 

In 1530, toe first aaar-niill vyas'ereoted in 
Norway, vtoioh U oorered vrito foreats. 

In .1545, toioinode of mapufoctoring timbm 
was oalied toe ^ new art,** and, because the 
eapwta^n of deals vras, by means thereof, 
mueb inereased, this circumstanee gave ooea- 
(don to toe deal tithe imposed by Qunatiau 111. 
la that year. . . 

In 155a, toe Bishop of Efa, am ba ssador from 
Mary, <2;^n oC. B^glamC to toe Court of 
Hcouv harixtt seen a saviMoritl in the peigh- 
bonrii^'Of lijma, .the writer of his tmvels 
toonght'it.Vto^yof a'partioular de8oriptiDI^ 
firom which ft spears that tim motion ^ the 
blade, was. peri^dicular; " For,” says toe 
aoooimt, ** toe wheel,, bcuig tamed with the 
force of water, hoisted aw down toe saw.*' 

Peter toe Great iiiforodnced too saw into 
Russia. For this purpose^ policy was neces¬ 
sary, 13ie esar, during lus resi^nee in Eng¬ 
land, and while employed as a carpenter m 
one of our dook-yards, nad, in all probability, 
both seen the advantages of too saw, and usM 
it with bis ovm hands. 

On his return to St. Petersburg, toe capital 
of his dominions, among other things that at¬ 
tracted his attention, as requiring reform, was 
the practice of riving timto. Peter saw the 
necessity of introducing a more rational mode. 
Instead, however, of interdicting toe old me¬ 
thod, he imposed a duty upon all toe split 
timbw that was floated dovni the Neva, whUe 
sawn deals wme exempted firom toe impost; 
by tok oonrs& .toe rude practice of riving was 
soon supersoMd by toe more ofibetive (dera¬ 
tion of toe saw wrought by maehiuery. 

In IGOO,-those mills became general, in 
whiiih, by wm-king seveiraL saws pamllri to 
each other, a plank was at once cut into seve¬ 
ral deals. Hie Batch havoriaimed the inven¬ 
tion of this improvement, and a great HumlxHr 
of saw-mills of this khid might formwly bo 
seen at Saardam in Holland. 

In 1653, however, ^e feet mill of this last 
description, is believed to have been oreotod in 
Sweden; one of toe wondcM^whkb kingdom 
in tois, was a mill, having toe water-wKcel 
twel.ve^ feet brood, and giving motion to se- 
ven^-ewo saws. 

Saw-milk, on thek intreduetimi into Eng¬ 
land, had to encounter toe fiJlCst moasoee of 
oppoisition firom the prejudice eximifig agsdtuit 
all kinds machinery among some riasses of 
workmen. The sawymrs aimi'-toended toat 
they should bo deprived tt iaeir labenr and 
their bread, and on tok accoont their horiUity 
was detennined. 

la 1661^ even so early as tiusj on at^eouiriof 
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ifa» 9iqM>sitioti of tho woltmra, il w&ei found 
nooeesaiy to abandon a saw-mill wliioh had 
boon set up by a Dutchman in the neigidwor^ 
hood of London; ii^d about half a dozen years 
aftorit'ards, when J(din Houghton laid Iwfore* 
• the nation the adVantams of such a mill, he 
ezprosBod, at the same time, his apprcheusioa 
tiiat it might excite the rage of the populace. 

In 1707-8, what Houghton dreodra, appears 
actually to have taken place, when an cpuleot 
timber-merchant, by the desire and with the 
approbation of the Society of Arts, eaused a 
saw-mill, driven by Wind; to tw nrebted at 
Limehouse, under tho dirMtion of Jaotes Stantf- 
field, who had learned in Holland tbs art of 
constructing and managing maehinmy of this 
kind. A mob assembled and pulled the ndll 
to piecoBjimt the dama^ was "made good by 
the naMe^ and some of the rioters were pn> 
nidied. A new inill was, howevm^," erected, 
and afliCT it several others lASiA were euffered 
to work without mole^lba. These ontrages 
are now obsolete. 

In those mills, and those which rapic^ suc¬ 
ceeded them in different parts ot the United 
Kingdom, the saws moved with areeiprocatiiig 
motion, similar to their operation as we see 
them managed by two men at a pit in the or¬ 
dinary manner. 

Of late years the efficiency of machinery 
for this purMBC has been amazingly extended 
b^ the application of tho eironliff saw, espe¬ 
cially in the business of cutting boards, spars, 
brushwood, idiip^s blocks, veneer^ and every 
other light dosoriptiou of work. 


A BROKEN-HEARTED MONARCH. 

Kino Jambs tho fifth of Scotland, had ren¬ 
dered himself so unpopular by his mal¬ 
administration, that his' nobles refused to 
undertake an expedition against England. 
Some were, however, provailed'upon to mvonr 
his wishes, and an army was oolloeted. 
Though he permitted the Lord Maxwell, 
who had plantuid that expedition, to eondnct 
tho army to the h^er, yet he had given a 
secret commission to one Oliver Sinclair, one 
of his hated fovouritos, to take the chief 
command as soon as the army entered Eng¬ 
land. The numieut this was known, tiie 
noblemen .and prinoipUt gentlemen resolved 
to give themselves as prisoners to the 
English, tlmn under the banner of so 
euntemptible A' leader, Ur to expose theiU- 
solves to the fery ofi -their infatuated so¬ 
vereign. The English advanced and took as 
many prisoners as they chose, without a 
single drop of blood being spilt. 

The news ot- this most disgraoefol affitir 
tiiKw the king into a perturbation, and de- 
pressiaB~of spirits, from which ho never 
Tfoowfoi. htoxt day he went to Edinburgh, 
fheu liis-pulboeat Fisdklaad, where oxcludulg 
ail ebng^y,, except a few of his fevourite 
domestioS, through want of sleep and anguish 


of mind, ho wae soon eonflned to bed. When 
in this oondition, the news arrived that his 
qneen was dehverod of a princess at Lhl- 
lithgow. But this gave him no eonribrt, 

** The kingdom,” he ezolaimod, ** came with a 
wmnan, and it will- g0'> wi& a woman, 
English wiU< eitiimr' conquer tho kingdom in 
her minority, or will acquire it hy marriage.” 
He expired in a short timo. Such was toe 
death of toe father of the heautifol, but 
nuforinnate Mary Queen of Scots. 

ACCIDENT OF A FRENCH AERONAUT. 
Tmb wings even of ai^ls do not always hear 
them safe, for Satan, ” Frinoe of toe Powers 
of toe Air,” if Muton be testimony, ** fell 
plomb down ton toonsaud fetoomsy* in too 
murky kingdoms of Charos, spite of uis ** sail- 
broad vans.” 

Mr. Green, who has made upwards of two 
hundred ascents, without receiving “ scathe 
or scratch,” was wofully dragged by bis “ de¬ 
mon-balloon ” many a hazardous league, last 
week. Tlie novelty of relating that ciroum- 
staaee has passed away, therefor^ making 
on^ dutiM mention of it, tell we of another. 

Sear Lartet, on toe alt., at Toulouse, 
had advertised an aerial voyo^ in his vast 
Montgolfier for toe oroniiig. 

Tho crowd was dense; the atmosphere per¬ 
fectly serene; and, from toe locality of So- 
lenques, uprose toe intrepid aeronaut. 

But toe air of toe upper regions, the most 
fluctuating of all the elements, with its cur¬ 
rents, sireams, shifUngs, and equilibrinms, 
damaged in some unexplainable manner tho 
aerostat’s machine, and he and it, from an 
enormous height, continued fiillisg to ton 
oarto with lightuing-like rap,idity. 

Arrived perpcndionlarly over toe Ploee da 
Pont, a ourrout of air .suddenly swept him 
towwds the Qua^ei: des Marclmnds, and at 
lost, amid too cries of angnish of the whole 
population, he fell upon tho housetop of a 
grocer. Ihe ear in i^ch he sat was there 
shattered to atoms, and Lartet fell from the 
height of toe third story, and was dashed upon 
tberavemeat of the court. 

When assistance arrived he was wild and 
incoherent; and toe sonree from whonqb'our 
information is derived,* donbta If he Im yet 
living. 

But toe calamity did not mid here. It ap¬ 
pears that Lartet, to preserve for as long a 
time as he could, too hot air in his Montgol¬ 
fier, had suspended in its interior, ^nges well 
saturated with the inflamed ^^ts of wine. 
This spirits of vrino had eon^|ilinicated the 
flaiae.to toe ^nass of linen, W'paper . whito 
composed part of toe aerostatic fmmewbric. 

ft^tened spoctators drew, the cords, 
nod the IdtidoonfoUlnto a narrow eqiirkwhleh 
it filled vrito flames, and buvek of splrli'aBd 
ofl, which augmented toe devaBtatioh of toe 
fire. ' . 

* TIh; CuunUir ds i'guropa. . 
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Clir iSatI)mr. 

War.—Wat is showy at a distano^ foarfal 
whon at hand; as tho capo, which was hailed 
with joy by tho discoverers, and named tiie 
Cape of Oood Hope, was found, when they 
sailed near it, to deserve no better name tiian 
the ** Cape of Storms.” 

Birds sing less in August, than any other 
mouHhv—Jeasfi. 

At ^j) reioent sale of artides of Virth, by 
Christie and 'MatisOtt, belonmng to Prince 
Louis Buoni^srte, tho originu’ bust of Napo> 
leon vhen Consul, by Gaaova, inscribed with 
the date 1804, on seagltbla podoetal and black 
marble plinth, was tlten sold for 2321. lls. It 
was a very fine piece of e<m}ptnro. 

En(ipr4ttim qf Indians .—A very sxtraor* 
dinary ^ sign Of the times,” in the emimtion 
department, has recently ooourred A body of 
5,000 Indians have crossed from the United 
States’ territories and sought refhge and rest 
in Upper Canada. Many of these ore said to 
have suffidont means for settling down com* 
fortably. 

An Kar-Andtomiti .—Soommerins dissected 
ton thousand oars in the course of Ids expo* 
rimonts. 

The Sehlen .—This palace, so named—the 
vast and magnificent pile usually inhabited by 
the Prussian Kings, is nearly Ixigo enough to 
lodge oommodiouuy, all the sovereigns of Eu¬ 
rope at Once .—Letter Jrora Berlin. 

IZeltpion.—'•I’iety is the ambrosia-bread of 
the andents, to partake of which gave im¬ 
mortality. 

Puhliehinp at Paris .—There wore pub¬ 
lished last year in the French capital, 6,603 
books in different languages; 976 engravings 
and lithographs; 173 maps, and more than 
1,000 pieces of music. 

The manufacture of buttons has at length 
reached tho ne plus ultrd of perfection. An 
ingenious Frenchman has invented a button, 
in which the principle of nut and screw is ap¬ 
plied, so that, without a stitch, buttons may be 
nr more securely, as well as more speedily, 
put upon clothes than in the ordinary way; 
and tSiose who have not souls above bottom 
may, if they .please, have half-a-dozen siuts of 
buttons to each suit of clothes, the top bdng 
screwed onto the shank .—Birmingham Ad’ 
vertister. 

Oeologieai Diseeverg .—Near the bottom 
of the green sand iu the vicinity of Hythe, 
have recently been noticed portions of a large 
saurian, supposed to be an ^anadon. 

Qald in France. —M, Becqncrel has found 
a considerable quantity of gold in tho sand of 
Cautal, near Ai^llub. The rock in which it 
occurs is mica slate. 

l%e ffineteenth Oenturg .—Our age is a 
volcanic iaituid which glows, moves, destroys, 
and trembles. 


Failings af ITomen.—Tho fimlts of women 
come from too great tenderness, and are like 
spots on the moon, flowery plains. 

tltotfo and Colossi at FTaples ,—Letters 
from Naples annonnee the discovery, on the 
south-east depe of tho bill of Pansilippo, of a * 
new grotto, appareully of great depth, which* 
is almost filled with sand and rnbbidi. About 
four hundred puses ftrom the entranoo are 
twdve colossal mari>le ''smtoCS,''juried to'the 
dioulders in' tho rubbifili;. the heads of tiioso 
are sadly mntiiatbd. ; .. 

ISnth^iasHe Hatft^oHsts.’—ln the eyra of 
fcMojitt'jpUtardHst; boasts have unqpeak* 
able (mailu: lovolinesa inereaBca with 

their aiae; they arc tutcreatlng-ia propcirtion 
as they arc dai^|ottH» and un^eablc; and 
the Coy Btiva|^areid^gi^ % the.miamonted 
riKdo^st Wi^ a pcgsS^Qvance' from whieh they 
have no chance cf cUDftpe but by jumping out 
(ffthmrjtkins. 

^ be^ning wiHi first love, ojtcns 

like the pfa^h service with music, and after¬ 
wards oomee teaching and r^ntance. 

Amorousness of Poets. —A poet without 
love is a physieal aud metaphysical impossi¬ 
bility.—T. Corlpfe. 

SuioidcB form a larger proportion of the 
deaths^ among tho Dragoon Guards and Dra¬ 
goons in the United Kingdom, than any other 
description of force—a fact, which is in some 
measura^ aocounted for by Major Tullooh’s 
supposition that a large class of persons enlist 
in these corps, who have, fTom 'dissipation, 
boon reduced from a higher sphere of life, and 
on whom the mental condition tends powor- 
ftilly to lead to self-destruction.— Public 
Health and Mortalitg—Quarterlg Review^ 
No. cxsxi. 

The priests in Abyssinia are clotlied in 
bright yellow raiment. 

TO COBHlib'I'ONnENTM. 

AeeepM,—-ItoMitflle”—"Song to CnpiA"—T> 
//.’» Ansalotnjrom the Frmu/h 

Rejoeted. — " The BaUitd.stn^, a Thh"—" To 
Anno."—" The PuU of the lUmOrtafim of 

the Fegatwe Quantity.”—" AitoMwrKaw,**— lAfe. a 
Poem"—" To Home.”—" The Proser&m*.”-^Soaoet 
from the Italian," by R. B,—" F< K.”. a* refiriat* of 
poemt are eelriom or ever inierted. . 

Mtany^her favours are under. eonsUeration. 

The teal of MUo fUsmalter U in the JBngraeer's 
hands. 

Hr. Martin it retpertfUly tnfbrmed ttat all aontri- 
buHont tire gratnitons. Tat copy a*4 et^ra/Ang are 
leflfCr him at the Offiee. 

We much approee of papers on the " Spootalmr'' 
plan, bni the one Undw submitted it little more than a 
pfotpertut. Condensed papers M any definite ss^eet, 
womd much graUfy «t. 

Laara C. R—r it at Kbertg to tend any ory/fntil 
papers. 

Correspondents are again regnested to tifio dates to 
their oonununieaiiont. 


IMKUttN! I’rinUid and pnbUthed ity J. t,iHplRB, 
143, Strand, (sear Somerset Honst) ; and sola by all 
Himkselters anti Xrwsmm—Jn PAH IS, bi, all the tloak- 
teUert.—U httAKChVRT. VHAHLKS JOUhh. 
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GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 
SEPTRHBEa 2, 1666. 

fVvm li« fmtdan OomMs Brntraorimm^, 
September S»d, Sunday, 1666. 

" About two o’olook this morning » sadden 
and lamentable fire broke ont in this city, 
beginning not £ar from Thames Street, near 
London Bridge, which eontinnes still with 
great riolence, nod hath already bnmt down 
to! the groBM numy houses thereabouts; 
whielv SM aooident affected his Majesty with 
thjat ^dernesB and companion, that he wu 
^eaiied to go himself m person, with bis 
Roral Highness,* to give order that all pea- . 
si^ meanashomd ho used for quenching the 
dr stopping its farther spreading. - In 
wn^h care uie m, Hon. the EArl of Graven 
wi^ wnt b^ his Majesty to bo more partioo- 
larly' asststiBg to the Lord Mayor and magis¬ 
trates ; and several eompanies of his guards 
sent into the City to be helpful, by what ways 
they conld, in so great a oaJamity.” 

Xoadtm Oaeetle ; publUhed by nuthorify, 
JV^MieKtUi. September 8, 1666. 

** The ordinary oourso of this paper having 
been intcfmjitod by a sad and lamentable ac¬ 
cident of fire latmy happened in the City of 
London, it hath been thought fit, for satisfy¬ 
ing tlie minds of so many of hie Majesty’s 
good Bul^ects who must needs bo concerned 
for the issue of so great an accident, to give 
this shdrt but true aeoompt of it. 

** On the 2nd instant, at one of the clock in 
the morning, there happened to break ont a 
sad drolorable fire in Pudding Lane, near 
New.Fish Street, which falling out at that 
hoar of the night, and in a quarter of the 
town so dose bnilt with wooden pitched 
houses, awread itself so far before day, and 
with such distraction to the inhabitants and 
npighbonrs, that care was not taken for tlie 
timely preventing the ftwther. difihsion of 
it by paUing down houses, as oui^t to have 
bpen none; so that tiiis lamentable fire in a 
short timo became too big to bo mastered by 
any enghms, or working near it. . It foil ont 
most unhappily, too, that a violent easterly 
wind fomented it, and kept it burning all that 
day and the night following, spreaong itself 
up to Graoeehurch Street, and downwards 
from Cannon Street to the water side, as far 
ah the Throe Cranes in the Vintry. 

.The. people in all parts about it, distracted 
by. the vastooss of it, and thdlr particular care 
to 'CaRy away their goods, many attempts 
were nude to prevent the spreading of it, by 
p^ng down hott^ and mddi^ great inter- 
viua,hut all in vun; the fire seising upon the 
tiisiber arid mbbidi, and so oonlinaing itself 
evmi thrtmi^ those spaces, and raging in a 
bri^ Ibkme' itU Monday and Tno^y, not- 
vri&staadii^. his Mt^jesty’s own, and hia 
Royal; Hi^heas^s fodmtigable and personal 
pains to apply att pearible reasedtes to pro- 
vent it,—c^ing open and helping the people 
* The Puke of York; aflcrwatdi Jamet U, 


with thate gdaids,' aiMwg^MtimBiber of tm- 
bffity aod^entoy nnwesoleilly asrieiing the 
men; for whieh toey were requited by a thou¬ 
sand blessings from the podr distressed people. 
By the of God, the wind slaokenra a 

little on Tuesday h^t, and the flames meet-, 
ing with brick bnildings at toe Temple, by 
litUe and little it was observed to lose its 
force on that side, so that on Wednesday 
momiim we began to hope weU; and fhis 
Royal Highness never dospuringnor towkon- 
ing his personal care, wrought so wURtoat 
day, assisted in somc^partb by toe Lords of 
toe Cod'nell, before and behind it, tout' a Step 
was pat to it "td toe Temple (^rto, hinr. 
Holb^ Bridgt^ Pie' C(Wm*», AMefsgtfto, 
Oripplegato, near the lower mid Of. COlenian 
Street, at the end of Iteoingball i^reet, by 
toe postern, at the nppm end of BiMiopsgato 
Street and l^adenhdlt Strtot, attoh Stimdhrd 
in Gwshfll, at toe C%Urch in Fenchnrah 
Street, near Qoilrworker’s Hall, in Mincing 
Lane, at the middle of Mato Lanb, and at 
the Tower Bock. 

On Thursday, by toie blessing of God, it 
was wholly beat down and extihgeished: 
But so as that evening it Unhappily bnrrt ont 
again afresh at the Temple, by the foiling of 
some sparks (as it is supposed) npon a pile of 
wooden buildings; but his BoyM Hi^ness, 
who watched there toat whole night in person, 
by the great labour and dUigenee used, and 
especially by applying powder to blow np toe 
houses about it, before day happily mastered 
it. Divers strangers, Dutch and French, 
were, daring the fire, apprehended upon sus¬ 
picion that toey oontributed misohievonslv to 
it; who are all imp^soned, and informations 
prepared, to make a severe inquisition here¬ 
upon by my I^rd Chief Justice .Keeting, as¬ 
sisted by some of too Lords of the Privy 
Gounoil, and some nrineiiNtl members of the 
City ; uotwitostandiiig which suspicion too 
maimer of toe burning all along in A^n, 
and so blowen forwa^s m all its way by 
strong winds, makes ns coneludo the whole 
was the effect of an unhappy chance, or, to 
. speak bettor, the heavy hand of God xapisk ns 
for onr sins, showing us toe terror m His 
judgment in thus raising toe flre, mid imme¬ 
diately after his mitacnloaB and never enough 
to be acknowledged mmey in patting a stop 
to it, when we were in toe last despair^ and 
toat all attempts for-toe qnenehing eff it, 
however indnstriondy'pbtoued, semed in- 
snScient. ' 

His Maiesty then sate himfy in eonncil, 
and ever since hath oon'tiuiiefi asaktog rounds 
about the City, in afl parts if it where the 
dai^er and mteohief iraB gretitoai|''iiU this 
morning, toat he hath' sent hia -ueace toe 
Duke of Albermarle, rtoom he hath ealM for 
to assist him ip this grsatt eccadUA, to' piA bis 
h^ptpy and snooessfol hand to 'toe flmdilng 
this memorable ddivmanoe., Abbtit- the 
Tower, the Jesisomtole orders gtirea. (brpllhik- 
ing dowtt houses to sceore toe nutgadnee of 
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powder^ wm eq>«cl>UjF auooeHfbl, tiiat 
paki bc^ np the wmd; notwithatai^ding 
which, it came almost to the very gates of it, 
BO as by this early prorision, the sover^ stores 
of war, lodged in the Tower, were entirely 
pared; and • we hare, fiortlier, this infinite 
oanse pa^nlarly to give God thanks, t ha t 
the fire did not happen in any of those places 
whero his Majesty^s nayal stores aie kept, so 
as thoagh it imth pleased God to wsit ns wiUi 
his own hand, -he hath not, by disfuniishing 
ns ^th the means of carrjdng on the war, 
snhjiected ns to our enepdes. tt might bo ob- 
sersM that this fire happened inoa part at the 
town where, though the oommouties were 
not Tery e{^, yet they were so bulky tb^ 
they eontd not w«U be removed, so that the 
inhabittots of ^t part where it first began 
hare sostained very great loss; but by the 
best inquiry we can imke, the o^er pajts of 
the town, where the commodities wore of 
greater vmne, took the alarm so early, that 
they saved most of their goods of value, 
which, possibly, may have diminidied 
loss; though some think, that if the whole 
industry of the inhabitauts bod been applyed 
to the stopping of the fire, and not to tho 
saving of their particular goods, the success 
might have been much better, not only to tiie 
public, but to many of them in their own par> 
tioulars. Through this sad accident, it is 
easy to be imagined how many persons wore 
neeessitated to remove themselves and goods 
into the open fields, where they wore forced 
to continue some time; which could not but 
work compassion in the beholders; but bis 
Majesty’s care was n^qst signal on this occa¬ 
sion, who, besides his personal pains, was fre¬ 
quent in consulting all ways for relieving 
those distressed persons, which produced so 
good dTect, as well by his Majesty's procla- 
mations, and the orders issued to the neigh¬ 
bour justioos of the peace, to encourage the 
smidiug in provision to Ao inarljets which 
are publiokly known, as by other direodous, 
t^t when his Majesty, fearing lest other or¬ 
ders might not yet have been sufficient, bad 
oornmanded the victualler of his nav^, to 
Bead bread into Moorfields for the relief of 
the poor; which for the more speedy suppl^y 
he sent in biscuit, out of the sea stores: it 
WBs found that the markets had been already 
SO well supplied, that tho people, being unac- 
austfosed to that kind of bread, deohnod it, 
and so>lt was retdmed in gnat part to his 
M^esty’s stwes again, without any use made 
of iL And we ooDSOt but observe^ to the con- 
^ation of a31 his Maiesty’s onemies, who en- 
deavtmr to psnaado the world abroad of great 
p^ies and. disafieetions at home aghast his 
M^sijv’s government, that a greater instance 
of ^s affections of this city could 

wrtff be Mven them, than bath been_ now 
given in ws sad and deplorable aeeident, 
wiien if at any time disorder might have boon 
enpeoted firom the losses, distraction, and 
almost desperation of some persons in thew 


prosmit fortunes, thousands of people not 
having had habitations to cover them. And 
yet in all this time it hath been so far from 
any appearance of designs or attempts against 
his Majesty’s government, that his M^'esty 
and bis royal brother, out of th«ir care to 
stop and prevent tho fire, fluently exposing 
tlioir persons, with very small attendance, in 
all parts of the town, sometimes even to be 
intermixed with those who laboured in the 
business; yet, nevwtholess, there hath not 
been observed so much as a murmuring word 
to foil from any; but, on tiie contrary, those 
irersons whose losses rendered their condi¬ 
tions most desperate, and to be fit objects of 
others’ prayers, beholding these flroqnont in¬ 
stances of his Majesty’s care of his people, 
forgot th^ own misery, and filled tlie streets 
with their prayers for his Majesty, whoso 
trouble they seemed to compassionate above 
their own.” 


THE DYING YOUTH. 

(Ftir the Mirror.) 

Own tho bittice! I onen moto woald frol, 

I.ike n kind liniid. tlip amonth air iwntly atcnl 
About my fever’d brow, sweet iofluence brinsing; 
And listen to its ploesSut mnrmnroqs tune, 

" liro’ tlie thick woodbines, like a youug voice siugiii|(t 
Of oil the glory aud the beanty strewn 
Over tlie verdant Earth at tosy breqk of Iqqe. 
lift me look out upon the Bq.inmet.sky; 

Pur through its sapphire depths the lirlghi cloudB lia. 
Like ocean-isles, or pimdnnl howm, Imuuttel 
By Heaven’s Uyllie spirit-hands, to be with whom 
My lieart, like Nunb's dove, for rest liath panted; 
And Death will lead roe. ere the night siniw hlonm. 
Up yon fair lii-avenwanl tiath ft-om the atem-shadow'd 
tomb! 

Earth now is glad—tho summer-time hath enme— 
Its snnliglit dlls tlie room—a low u«ei>t liuni 
or silvery voices op my ear is stealing. 

Yet ill my vokiu no answering tone is wronght. 

My lu'art hath hush'd the play of old time theling; 
For 1 am dying, like a Irair-dteam'd thought. 

Or a young blossom, by Uie wi'inl’s rude motion caagiit. 
O bring me flowers—the beaiitifiil and ftwil I 
Tile Imir-hlown bud—the open, silver-pale. 

Or crtmson-bloom'd—the hiightcd, enrly-dyipg; 

O twine Ibt me a lovely snmmer-wmath. 

To shed n still soft light wliere 1 am lying, 

AihI wlillst the sweetness of tlieir hitest breafii 
Flows thru’ the heaving ur, 1*11 (kdp With thepi tq 
death 1 

To death 1 for lifli wanes as a meteoi*8 flte— 

The melody is imssing from tint lyre 
Wtiieh Death wHh heavy hand is'rudely erqiliifnrt 
I rise triumphant fiom the bonds of Time- 
Heaven like a gloriutii flood ia mniid me rnshing, 
Sweet voices wrtcome mo with songs uuhlime, 

A summer hoipo is |ni{|p—g bright eternal clime I 

J. A. OiBSOir. 


eONG. 

(Fur the Mffor.) 

FAtv wre’d know where Gnpid sleejis. 

To crop his wings and stop hU langiug; 
But a watch he closely kee|>s, 

Altho' his eliuice Is ever charging: 

An the day he roves aboqt; 

And all the ntglii he's restless tondng s 
Efoatiiig now, and then in dpnbt. 

His head and heart each oUier crossing. 

L 2 
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Byo* uf blaek. btwitohliiif iiUd'’«i _ 

And isye* of blao liiviady iHOKiiisii ■ 

Both Uui Kod, bjr tnrai. oalrance. 

Ami (five taim boRum-buniiug ang'iidi. 

Ravoii in««M cliul'rlng iteli. 

And aubnrn lock* laxurUnt flowing. 

Pour youDK Love alike bewitch. 

Awl kuep hu Utile boaora glowing. 

Can we blame young Cupid, then. 

Or leetnie him on Iwuas and duty ?—> 

Tliui iwaet by Vuuiu’ train, 

And heiamM about by brlghteit beauty ■— 
No—li|w liM and butterfly, 

Young Love e'er will be a rover: 

Still name maul wHli wild'ring eye. 

Will wound bhn ere he can recover. 

Jamki Wvmom. 


’ ROSABBLLE. 

CltbrfAeJfimtr.) 

A annix la ontfrlng a matin |irayer 
In the Bloom of St. Auatln'e cell. 

Hie head k eowled and hk feet are laue. 

But for whom doee tiie monk beg bleuingc theio 7 
Fur the lovely RoMbelle I 
A knight k aputriiu a gallant ateed— 

Wlty apura ha, who ahall tell 7 
And why dooma he yonder knight to bleed. 

An he reeta hk lance in hk headlong apeod—• 

He flghta tat fair Roaabelle I 
The moiik at tiie altar now doea kneel. 

In hk hand are book and Ml t 
And the knight liaa grasp’d in hk lutid of steel 
A niekien to take her for woo or weal— 

*Tk the lovely KoeabeUe I 
White hands are decking the marriage bow'ia 
Fair maldena’ love to tell. 

And many a heart tte bleeelng pouts 
While the wiii«.eap ilowa in Sir Waller'a tow’rs— 
AndailforHiMabdIel 

E. M. 


THE PORTRAIT OF A BEAUTY. 

A mOB TALE.* 

Nothimo more nutgical of power than Beauty ! 
A fine eye raya its influenco ferthor than a 
■anheam—red lips intoidoate tho brain more 
potently than "mby wino,*'~and many an 
unseen beauty acts more attraotivoly on the 
epirits, than an atmost-disooTored plauot on 
those ^an asbronomer-royal. 

General Faoskiewitob was bewitched by an 
invisible beantyhearken, and yon wall 
know how, 

M. Prusbwski, a celebratod painter of 
Warsaw, had oxliibited tho portrait of a 
young damsel of tho most fitscinating love- 
lineM. 

Fiold'Mardial Paczkiowitch saw the por¬ 
trait, and after asking tho price, domandw if 
it were a work of imagination, or the copy of 
areal being. 

On the answer of tho painter, that it was 
the portrait of a lady living in the country, 
the Field-Marshal ofi^d tho artist two hun¬ 
dred ducats for his picture, on condition that 
he would give him the name and the rosideuoc 
of his beautifttl modeL 

Several other gonesals, arriving at this 
i^u^e, the painter made his oboisauee, and 

* Pm’n n Icticr itum Wwsaw, qu >tad in tlic Ficncli 
Juurnila. 


the Marshal saidy ** Coaie this ewming at 
eight o'clock, and bring the portrait." 

Unfortunately, this conversation had been 
overheard by the Lady Field^Manhal, wife cS 
the gidlant geuendi The painter, h^ovb ho 
had left the oourt-vard, received the following 
haetily-written bfilet:— 

" Come ut six o'clock, and out at eight. I wait fiir 
you. (Signed) I’acxkifwitcii." 

M. Prasbynski, the painter, hastened at sin 
to the appointud assignation, and found there, 
to all appearance, tho Fiold-Mushal, (tet who 
was, indeed, the lUdy Fidd-Marshalye^itippod 
in hw hnsband’s snit and epaulets,) wibo i^ve 
to him, not two hundred,.hat four hoailred 
dneats. The name and address of tho beau-* 
tifhl lady being mvem the artist withdrew. 

Madame Panmeant^ fiung the portrait in 
the fire, and dospoti^ed an enter fwttiwith i» 
the beantifol, but altogother unconscioas lady, 
to depart at once to Oraoow. 

Tho Fidid-MarshaJ having learnt these 
things, exiled M. PrazbynAi,Me poor painter, 
ftom Warsaw : but tite lady of the governor 
has taken the young artist nnder her protec¬ 
tion. 

Such is one of the many instances of crossed- 
love, and crosa purposes. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S SPITE. 
Queen ELiZASimi was a full inheritor of the 
imporious Tudor disposition, and tiie bluff 
king-Harry stylo of her robukos, to prinoos, 
prates, and peorasses, is well known. Hero 
IB an instance bnt little read i!— 

There was among tiie Queen’s attendants, a 
young girl of rank. Lady Maiy Howard, re- 
markaUo for her beauty and uvolinoas, who 
had attracted the notice of Essex and others 
of the courtiers, and oonsequontiy, became the 
object of tiie Queen’s vin&otive displeasure, 
and tho victim of those arts of tonnenting, 
wherein her Bujesty seems to have exeellod. 

" It happened," relates Sir John Harring* 
ton, "^t Lady M. Howard was possess^ 
of a rich border, powdered with geld and 
pearl, and a velvet suit belonging thereto, 
whidi moved many to envy; nor did it please 
the Queen, who thought it exceeded her own. 

"One day, tho Queen did send privately, 
and got tho lady’s rich vesture, wbicdi she put 
on herself, and eaane fmtii into the ohamoer 
amojw the ladies. 

" Ieo kirtie and border was far too sh^ 
for her majesty’s hei^t; and tite asked every 
one how they liked her new-fonoied snit. 

" At lengtii she asked the owner htirseh^ *if 
it was not made too short and Ul-becoBiiagl* 
to vriiirh the poor lady 4id piiMettti.y ooBseDt. 

" * Why, thou,’ r^rted toe quwn * if it be¬ 
come not mo, as being too short, 1 am minded 
it tiull never become thee as beuig too flae: 
so it fltteth lAitoer well.’ 

" This sharp rebuke abashed the ladv,'aad 
she never,’’ says Sir John, " adorned m<ttself 
therowito any more." 
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' SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, 

tATB PBESIDBNT OV TAB BOfYAL ACADEMY. 
(fSff tha Uirnr.'i 

In NoTonber, 1829, 1 attended tlie anatomi- 
, oal leetuYee delivered by Joseph Henry Oieen, 
Esq., at the Royal Aoademyi and I there saw 
Sir Thomas Lawrence for tho last time. On 
that occasioti, the loeturo, as usual, commonoed 
at eight o’do^. I had previously scouted a 
good srat, to enable me to see tho acadomi- 
oiana distinotiy, as they entered the room. 
The lootncer, and thejNrorthy proddent, came 
in first, followed by a great number of tho 
menfbon, who ranged thomselveB on each side 
of die jnesident's chair. The pleasure folt 
W the/’andimioe on the appearaneo of Sir 
ThomaS) was evinced by loud olapidng of 
hands; he bowed in a very graoofol manner, 
while a complaomit mniled bmunod on his fine, 
open, and prepossessbag countenance. His 
face was n^er pale—In other respects, ho 
appeared perfectly healthy, and no one would 
have imaged, tlut witiiin two short months, 
his eartUy career would be terminated for 
over. 1 need not attempt to describo his fea¬ 
tures minutely; the portrait which he painted 
of himself a wort time before his death, is an 
oxeollent likeness; although, I think, tho eyes 
are not vivacious enough—neither does it al¬ 
together convey the boni^ expression of his 
eountouonoo.* The outlme of his face was 
bland and dignified. He wore a black firook- 
ooat, closely buttoned, and white gloves. On 
entering tho lecture-room, his he^ was bare, 
but ho roBumed bis hat, according to custom, 
and remained covered during tho discourso. 
When it was ended, he conversed with great 
cheorfulness with several of the academicians. 
Ho very soon withdrew, and, as he descended 
tho stairs of tho Academy, 1 happened to bo 
close to him. 1 observed that he was accomr 
pauied by Mr. Green, with whom ho talked 
in a very low tone. When he arrived at the 
hall-door, he shook hands with Mr. Green, 
and said, rather audibly, *‘God bless you.” 
lie then stepped into his carriage. G.W. N. 


THE SPECTRE WITH EARS. 

Madame D. was on a viint to some friends 
in the country, whose cimteau (so the report 
ran) was fovourod by a noctnnial visitant, 
who had boon in the habit, for some time, of 
nromenading oertadn apartments, and which 
had, consequently, led to their desertion. The 
lady, who was ny no means superstitious, 
possessed, howerer, a sufficient quantum of 
curiosity, and, therefore, dotermined, althon^ 
labouri^ under indisposition, to steep in tho 
haimted chamber. In the middle of the night, 
she heard tibe door open, die demanded aloud 
to know the reason of this unwelcome visit, 

* TUm uortrait tast .timrn «ni$ni\ed, -lud «aii rxh'- 
bitfd, wliii mtwt of bU uiUet wiKka. At Itw BriluU 
luslituliuii, iu tlw dnluittii of 1830, 


but received no answw. There was a heavy 
footstep and a moaning. A table at dio foot 
of the bed was overturned, and the curtaus 
are shaken with violence. In an instuit after, 
a chair was tumbled down, and the spectre 
approached the bod. Madam, not at all terri- 
fiod, inuncdiatoly put out her hands to as^- 
taiu if it woro of palpable form. In groping, 
sho laid hold of two ears, without moving 
with any resistance. Kesolvcd not to lose the 
fruit of her courugo, she maintainod hold of 
her prise, and so continued, in this painfhl 
attitude, until enabled to distinguish the oauso 
of BO much alarm—^whon, behold! tho object 
of terror is discovered to be a large dog, per¬ 
fectly quiet, and who, it is suppo»^, not feel¬ 
ing inclined to remain out ou doors at night, 
liM thus availed himself of the opportunity 
of securing sneb comfortable quarters. T. H. 


BEAUTIES OF HAZLITT.—No. II. 

EXTBACTEO FBOM UIS WOUES. 

Enchantment of a Voice, 

I RAVE oro now, hoard a voice so broak upon 
tho silence, ” to angels *twas most like,” and 
charm tho mooulight air with its balmy es¬ 
sence, that tho budding loaves trembled to its 
accents. Would 1 might hoar it onco more 
whisper i>cace and hope (as erst when it was 
mingled with tho breath of spring), and with 
its soft pulsations, lift winged fancy to Hea- 
veu! But it has ceased, or turned whore 1 
no more shall hear it. 

Love at Firtt Sight. 

1 do not think tliat what is called "Love 
at first sightf* is so great an absurdity as it is 
sometimes inuqgincd to bo. Wo generally 
make np our minds befordiand, to tho sort m 
person we should like, mye or gay, black, 
brown, or fair: with golden trosso^ or with 
ravon locks:—and when wo meet with a com¬ 
plete example of the qualities wo admire, the 
bargain is soon stmek. We have never seen 
an^hing to come np to our newly-discovered 
goddess Dofore, but she is what we have been 
all our lives looking for. The idol we foil 
down and worship, is an image fhmUiar to onx 
minds. It has Wn present to onr waking 
thoughts—it has haunted us in onr dreams, 
like some fairy vision. Oh! thon, who, the 
first time 1 ever beheld thee, didst draw my 
soul into tho circle of thy heavenly looks, and 
wave enchantment round mo, do not think 
my conquest less complete, because it was in- 
stantaoeous! for, in that gentle form, (as if 
another Imogene had entered) 1 savr eU that 
I had over loved of female grace, modesty, 
and sweetness I 

Pladdness of faded Infanejf. 

1 have never seen death hut once, and that 
was in an infont. It was years ago. Tho 
look was calm and placid, and the face was 
fair and firm. It was os if a waxen image 
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lifed iMoa laid ont in thft ooffin, and strewed 
with innocent flowers. It was not like death, 
bat more l£ke an image of life! No breath 
moTod the lips, no pulse stirred, no sight or 
sound would enter ^ose eyes or ears more.. 
While 1 looked at it, 1 saw no pain was there; 
it seemed to smUe at the short pang of lifo 
which was over; but 1 could not bear the 
ooffln-lid to be closed—it seemed to stifle me: 
and still as the nettles ware in a comer of the 
eharoh>yard over its little grave, the welcome 
grave helps to reflresh me, and ease the tight¬ 
ness of my breast. 

Dear, but dieappointed Love. 

1 have lasted my life in one long si^; nor 
ever (till too late) beheld a gentle l^e turned 
gently upon mine ! But no I not too late, if 
that hee, pure, modest, downcast, tender with 
angel sweetness, not only gladdens the pros¬ 
pect of the future, but weds its radiance on 
the past, smiling in tears. A purple light 
hoTors round my head. The air of love is in 
the room. As 1 look at my long-noglocted 
copy of the Death of Clorinda, golden gleams 
play upon the canvas, as they used when 1 
painted it. . . . I am as when my life began, 
the rainbow is in tho skv again. The years 
that arc fled knock at the door and enter. All 
that I have thought and felt has not been in 
vain: I amnotnttorly worthless—unregarded; 
nor shall I die and wither of pure scorn. Now 
could I sit on the tomb of liberty, and write a 
hymn to Love Or if I am deceived, let me 
be deceived still. Let me live in tho Elysium 
of those soft looks: poison me with kisses, 
kill mo with smiles: but still mock me with 
thy love 1 


THE DEATH HUNTER.* 

Tub tribunal of Cmroctional Police has just 
been occupied with tlio most bixarre affair 
which has for some timo been recorded. 

Isidore Biimier appears to have been beset 
by a most singular monomania, lie was ter¬ 
ribly afiraid of having no person to attend Us 
funeral, and, like the poor man in the story, 
of being followed to the grave only by his 
dog. 

To prevent, as &r as in him lay, the ocenr- 
rcnco of what he deemed a most fri^tM ca¬ 
lamity, Bumier had made a little paper book, 
and written these words at tiie head of tho 
first page:— 

“ 1 hereby engage, on my honour, to assist 
at ihe convoy, fUnorol service, and interment 
of M. Isidore Boruior, when wo sludl have 
tho misfortune to lose him, in tho event of my 
snrviving him ; and M. Isidore Burnier en¬ 
gages on bis side to assist at my obseqnios, 
should I dle before him.” 

Armed with this decument, Bumier went 
to all his flrionds and ai^ttaintanees, with a 
view to obtaiuiug their signatures at its foot. 

* From tlw 6a*Me dee Tribuaeujt, 


Bumier aevmr went iltwp hoMaflor n famtant 
withont his paper-bac^ in his pocket. If he 
was in an evening eetlon, he entreated the rig- 
nature of every person present; if .at a din¬ 
ner-party, he never waited beyemd the deasert 
to b^ cl the guests, young and old| to join 
Aeir uamos to those who Iim alroady enb^od 
into the solemn engagement. Every indivi¬ 
dual whom he happened to meet once, and 
whose rignatnre be nad not an opportamty at 
that mommtt of solioiting. was sure to receive 
a visit from Bumier, bow in hand, like a man 
who goes abemt lo<^ing for mbscriptions. 

One morning, be presented himself in tins 
way, at the reridenee of M. Lombard, a res¬ 
pectable sezi^^enarian, whom he had seen the 
evening bofbro for the first time in bis life at 
a o^e, playing a game of dominoes. Upon 
seeing the SOO or 400 rignatures which Biur- 
nior displayed, M. Lombard naturally thought 
that he was soliciting a pecuniary subscription, 
and received Bnraier very drily. Not at all 
recognizing his person, he simply said, " Sir, 
I have my own list of poor.” But being pre¬ 
sently put upon tho ^ht scent by bis visitor, 
be judged that Burnier had only come to ri^- 
cule him, or that ho mnst have certainly Ibst 
his senses ; and ho therefore declared that ho 
never would tdgn so ridiculous a document. 
At hearing these words, Bumier became vio¬ 
lently enraged, and, seizing the old man by 
tho throat, would have in&llibly stranglea 
him, but that M. Lombard fortunately rang 
the bidl, which caused his servant to run to 
bis assistance. The servant, a taU and pow¬ 
erful Picard, after having disengaged her 
master from Bumier’s hau^ told lum stoutly 
that she would not suffer him to stir foom the 
spot, pd sent the porter to summon the garde. 
Bumier was arrested, a prooht verbal and a 
trial ensued, and Bumier presented a most 
piteous figure on the bench of the acensed. 

Tho deposition of M, Lombard was not tho 
least amusing part of the transaction. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ I must tell you, 
par parenthiee, that 1 think the accused is 
downright mad. His application to me was 
tho less dpropoe, since I must inform you, 
par parenthiee, that 1 have a horrible dread 
of death. I can't even think of it for two 
minutes together without my !^e turning 
white, green, or yellow, according to the sm^- 
Bon. _ 11 was in vain that 1 drew his attention 
to this circumstance, and added, par paren¬ 
thiee, * Sir, 1 happen to be 60 years old, while 
you ore only 40. It is net, therefore, to be 
prosumod, that I shall bo able to go to your 
funeral. For pity ’s sake, do not come to me 
as a memento more, and do me rite fiivotte to 
make yourself eoaroe, par parenthiee.* His 
sole reply to this coqr^us observation, was a 
most homblo stran^iiation.” 

IVesident.—Have you been anweU in eon- 
sequenoe t 

Complainant.—Most oertainly, sir; and, 
par parenthiee, I was obliged to apply no 
fewer than twenty leeches. 
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>3^ fiompWwwt’a Mrvwt eonfimed his 
tMtimoay. ‘‘ Wheo 1 «nt«rad tbe room,’* she 
a»id, ** Minisiear was on Ae Mint of dTUg 
up the ghost. Had I waited two nunutes 
longor, 1 should .have emhiaoed a mnininy.” 

, Defendant.—Undoubtedly, although it was 
« vUlainous trait in the oomplainant to refuse 
DM his signature, 1 should not hare treated 
him as 1 did, but that he insulted me grossly 
by oalling me ** stupid,” and told me, more- 
oTor, that if 1 did not go out through the door, 
he. would send me through the window. 

President.—Yon ar^sentenoed to pay 150f. 
damages, and tbe costs besides 

Durnier eounted out tlie money, and then 
coolly walked up to the President and requested 
his signature. The President refused it with 
a smile ; and Bumier left the court, look¬ 
ing most seomfully, and shrugging bis 
shoulders. 


THE DEAD OF SOME NATIONS. 

Eauth to earth” and *'dust to dust ” seems 
to have been the nnderiatiug custom of pri- 
moral man. Adam, according to Persian tra¬ 
dition, was buried in the Island of Sorondib, 
and mighty lions, for a long period, guarded 
the burial-spot. 

The restiug-placos of the first glorious wo¬ 
men of the world, are still pointed out by 
Holy-land gnostics—Eve and Sarai—llobooca 
and Leah, slept their last sleep, all quietly in 
the dust. 

Nor Was it till lator ages, that any other 
custom obtained, and that imported from a 
foreign land. Isaac was the first of the groat 
patriarchate, who, by his sou Joseph, was 
swathed in oere-cloths, and so embalmed, 
placed in one of the huge mouolithai coffins 
of Egypt. 

After, and in common with this, otlier 
strange practices crept into use, which fur¬ 
nish an extraordinary list, and curions tlicmc 
to ponder on:— 

Burning the bodies of the dead had proba¬ 
bly its origin in the endeavor to prevent any 
insult or ill-treatment being offered them. 
This custom prevailed among the Greeks, 
lioinans, Germans, Gauls, and others. 

The People o/Chios, and the Old Romans, 
hot only burnt their dead, but beat the bones 
in a mortar, and when thus reduced to pow¬ 
der, sifted it through a sieve, and scattered 
the dust abroad by the winds. The body was 
' also washed and rubbed with perfumes. 

, The Northern People, near the Riphtean 
mouutains used to bury the bodies of their 
aImmI in water. 

In Scythia, they formerly kept the dead 
bodies of their iwrents affixed to tho trunks 
of trees, m the mow and ice. 

The Macrobians and Ethiopiane having 
mUptied and deprived tbe bodies of the dead 
eX uehr flesli, covered the remains with plas¬ 
ter, oa wtdeh a kind ci fresco-painting was 


laid, so as to represent, as nearly as possible, 
the natural body. This done, it was pat into 
a glazod case or coffin. Hie nearest relatives 
kept it in their possessiou.for one year, ma- 
,king offerings and oblations to it during that 
time, at the expiratiou of which, the. body was 
removed to tho environs of tbe city, and there 
buried. 

The Transnanet removed the heart and in- 
testines from the dead, bathed them in aroma- 
tio and spicy liquors, and then burnt them in 
hemor of their gods. The adies were carefully 
collected together, and replaced in tiie body, 
that no part might be found wanting at the 
day of resurrection. 

The Colehiane and Tartars suspended their 
dead upon the trees for three years, to bo 
dried by the sun. When tho dosieeation wae 
complete, they took down tho bodies,and burnt 
thorn entire. 

The Persians, as also the Syrians, and 
ancient Arabians, covered their dead with 
honey or wax, and so preserved them. 

The Tivitivee, a certain people of the king¬ 
dom of Guinea, dwelling about the river Olre- 
uo<iue, (so Erasmus Frauoisens reports) 
mouruod their dead with groat wailing, and 
buried them. ** When it is susitected that the 
flesh, through the process of putrefaction, has 
become separated from the bones, they dig it 
up afresh, hang up tho skeleton in the house,, 
decorate the skull with different coloured fea¬ 
thers, and affix plates of gold to the arms and 
thighs.” 

Ill the Brazils, a certain nation mourn the 
death of their kindred with extraordim^ 
sorrow and weeping; then paint the body with 
vai-ious colours, and afterwards roll it in silk, 
lest it should be rudely touched by the earth 
in which it is placed. 

“ The Chinese children,” says tho above 
nutliority, “ often presen'e the bodies of thek 
parents for three or four years, in the house, 
as a token of their devoted love and adora¬ 
tion ; but the cbitiks of the coffin are so firmly 
glued up, that uo noisome smell or putrefiw- 
tiun can offend tho nostrils.” 

Such, and so various have been, and aro 
(among many other) the modes of disposiBg 
of tho dead. Yet cannot we but trace woroin 
a species of rude love, and the lingorings of a 
powerful affection that strove to retain, oven 
beyond death, the company and presence of 
their dead relations. Still was the body kept, 
though soulless and inanimate fortlie living 
to weep over, and even in the fanaticism of 
their griiff, to converse with, and to fondle. 
Happy delusion! Tmnporary solace to the 
broken heart. 

As to the Chinese, a changeless people, they 
still continue to make eaithen-waie of their 
anocsters and relations—t!io mandarins, ne 
doubt, china—the common people, d^f! 
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THE UNKNOWN DAMSEL OF TOURS,• 

In t)to eity of Toon fonoerly lived a Jovr, 
rich and woll-estoomed; he had a very beaU’ 
ttfU daughter whoee wit oquaUod faor oharma, 
when 8^ had grown to woman’s estate, 
her Ihthor proposed to unite her to a young 
man of their tribe^ who had no other pose^on 
but youth and hts love; but tbOBo wore not 
sufficient for the fair maid of Israel, who dis¬ 
dained him altogether. 

llor father remonstrated with her in vain, 
and represented the worthlessness of all the 
children of Adam, and the superiority of young 
Tobhu over the great and pompous of the 
earth. ** ^ut if yon will not trust my oxpo- 
rienoe, Book, my child,” continued the sago Jew, 
** and judge for yourself. I will guide your 
researenes, and I desire to see before the end 
of dz months, throe lovers, a prince, an abbd, 
and a knight at yonr feet, and overwhelmed 
with your contempt.” Nothing could better suit 
the humour of the young coquette than this 
proposition, and it required no ouiisideration 
to aooept it at onoo. Accordingly slio col- 
Iccibd together a numerous suite of pages and 
attondants, surrounded herself with ladies. 
Mid being provided with rich clothes, gold, and 
jewels, ^ out on her expedition, tadiing the 
road to Bretagne. 

A duke, king, or prince then reigned in 
Armorica, whoso name it is not nocossary to 
mention, suffleo it that be was young, rich, 
handsome, and powerful. The fair Jewess 
i^ipearod suddenly at his oeurt, where her 
beauty and magiiificeuco created the greatest 
possible sensation, but tlio mystery attaclied 
to her added now charms to all; in censo- 
quonee of boing bound by a vow, idiu was nu- 
ablo to declare her name, and could only be 
known as ” tiio damsid concealed.” The sub- 
eoptible priuoe beoame very soon the slave of 
her eyes, nor did she appear to receive bis 
profosmons with coldness, but her delicate re¬ 
serve required him to defbr his pretensions for 
six months, wbon the fair ineognita appointed 
him a rendezvous at tho town of Tonrs. 

This coiiquoat readily accomplished, she 
now hewn to look about for a priest on whom 
to try too foroo of hor charms, and was not 
loug before she ooutravod so to fascinate toe 
heart of a ^'ouug and handsome monk, that, 
forgetting ms vows and all oonsidcrations but 
tho hope of obtaining hor fhvuur, ho Ustened 
too roadUy to her proposal to moot her in six 
mouths at Tours to boor bis fate decided. 

It was not likely that so much geitius and 
beauty should seek in vain for a gallant knight 
wbo would Ml beforo her arts, and too most 
dh^guished paladin of tho country was he 
who aeo<ptod her proposal of rejmring on 
Uood FUday to Tours at the end of six months, 
nothiug doubtom that the hknd of lus fair ou- 
chautress woula rouraird his devotion. 

So for all went well, and each adorer was 

V' Fiuin Mi‘k ("iMlvIlu'ii ' Stimucr .‘imuiix iliu iii. 
..nil Viiub." 


ooltteiit; toie Qood Friday, tfaevtay appelKtsd 
finr all separately, arrived, and the tlitm lovers 
rqmired to the fohr city, foil of expectation 
and impationoe. But a difficulty arose—toe 
** Beautifol Concealed ” had muned no parti- 
oidar place of meeting, and, as her name was 
unknown, how was too to be found! The 
prince, too monk, and t^ knight, were all in 
an equal state of embarrassmont! The prineo 
seat emissaries to every quarter' of toe city, 
inquiring news of a young, rich, and foir per¬ 
sonage, called Unknown Mmsel, but rii- 
cited nothing, and reproached himself too late 
with his romisBiioss in not haviiq; been moro 
partienlar in his appointment. The monk 
went bogging from door to door in every street^ 
but, as he of course avoided toe Jew’s quar¬ 
ter, he sped no better in bis resoarohos. As 
for the knight, whose valonr suipMsod his 
wit, he resorted to the expodimit of issuing a 
ohallenge to all Tonraine, inroolaiming the 
trausooudaiico ri’his uiiknowmmistresB, whose 
claims wore not disputed by any appeal. 

While tliey were all in this state of irritated 
Buspense, one morning a billet was deliver^ 
to each, appointing them to seek a certain 
street, and there to inquire from honse to 
house, asking what questions they thought re- 
qnisito, till they touuld happily come to one 
whore tho answer to their demands would be, 
“ 1 am yours!” 

As soon as they got this intimation, each 
of tlio swains set out on his voyage of disco¬ 
very. The Jew, in disguise, failed not to 
watch their movements, and had no little sa- 
tisfoetion in obsorving them knock at the dif¬ 
ferent doors ono afrw the other, asking and 
importuning the inhabitants, who, at each 
^uostiun of a new comer, begmi to grow more 
impatient, till, at length, the whole ueighbonr- 
houd was in an uproar, and tlio ” unknown 
damsel ” consigned to perdition by all their 
gods. 

The monk, who had hod too start of tho 
othmn, arrivra at last at too honse where tho 
proooncertod answer invited him in, and with 
groat delight he entered a dark passago, and 
threaded toe dim mazes of a gloomy corridkir, 
till ho found himself in a lar;^ chamber, where, 
however, no light greeted him. 

Ho had not bcmi long tocro when tho prince 
arrived, and, being led into the same room', 
where ho caught, as Uio door oueuod, toe sq^t 
of drapery, ho hurried forward, and caught in 
his arms the form of the ostonitoed monk, 
who began to roar out lustily, act being cer¬ 
tain that tho author of ill himself had not 
ombraeed him. 

At too sound of such a voice, and toe bnffuts 
wMoh ensued, tiie prince drew back, when a 
third camo to too atfook in the shape of the 
knight, who, finding so difforent a xeceptiou to 
t^ he had anticipated, begam to lay about 
him stoutly, and the house soon rang with 
clamour and the echo of blows given and re¬ 
ceived. All uight tho three unfortunate lo¬ 
vers wore confined in tliis retreat, and when 
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monh^davAod^tlMf eidkibited nich anplea- 
•ut m^vef th^ neetonial oontentioii,that 
they wen glad to obsom an outlet, which 
perniHtod them to eecape into the etreet, and 
repair to dietr sevenl itoodes. 

iireathing rengeauce against the doeeitfhl 
authorose of their mishap, they all rooom- 
moncod thoir attempts to discover her, but 
w^ suddenly stoppw in tlieir oareor by re* 
coi ving another billot (the lady appears to have 
had m tch learning for her time,) informing 
them of the real name and condition of their 
lady-dove, and adding that she was now the 
wife of Tobias, Uie yonng Jew, whom she pre¬ 
ferred to them all, with whom she had left 
Tour^ and desired no farther communication 
with either of her adorers, whose Christian 
virtues she not very tenderly adverted to. 

Nnther of the gentlemen felt particularly 
proud of the adventure, and considering it as 
wise to say no more about it, quietly left 
Tours, and returned whitlior their avocatious 
called them; the prince to his kingdom, the 
mouk to his convout, where, as he hod supplied 
himself with charitable contributions, no 
questions wore asked, and the knight proltobly 
to make a figure in tho Holy War. 

NUMISMATICS. 

THE OUEAT RECOINAOU OP 161)0. 
iJi'rom jUurmM'i Xamiaiuaic Manual.) 

Clipi'ino and false eoiniug had for somo time 
boon earriod on to an alarming extent, and at 
length roused attention of I'arliament, who 
appointed a eommittoe to inquire into tho 
abuse. Tho oommitteo proposed a general re- 
coinage os a remedy for tho evil, when tho re- 
comiuondation was debated in the house, and 
finally adopted. Tho great roooinage, which 
occupied nearly four years, was completed in 
1690. Tho totm amount of silver coined was— 

111 tho Tower Mint. . j£5,091,12l 7 7 

Country Mints . 1,791,787 12 U 

Total £6,882,998 19 7 

The Mint charges amounted to 179,431 /. C«. 
and the charges and consequent losses are sup¬ 
posed to have boon equal to 2,700,009/. 

Ill our own time, tho extensive coinages in 
tho Itoyal Mint from the yoar 1816 to 1822 
amounted to 7,402,236/. 11s. 7d, 

In pulling down, lately, the walls of a collar 
in the fish-market at Louvain, a vsM was 
found, eontaioing about 5,000 small pieces of 
silver ooiu, of the 12tb and ISlh oentnrifiB, be¬ 
longing to Brabant, Hainault, and Fkuidors, 
most m thorn in perfisot preservation. 

Last wedt, as several men wero engaged In 
excavating a ditch on Wormwi/iqd Sorubbs, 
near Sheplierd’s-bush, they found a nnmbor 
of ancient silver coins, of the reigns of 
Usury Vi IT., Edward VI., and Elizabeth, in 
a state of good proservatiou. 


MADAME THILLON, 

THE ENOUSH PRIMA DOENA. 

Carl Maria Wsqeb, when in London, was 
retiring in the evening to Us moded a|!^- 
mout in the city, overwnelmod by his snffinngs 
both of mind and body, thinking of his belovra 
wife in Germany—of that wife who was to 
see him no more. A voiee sttnek his eato, 
and restored him, as it were, to a now exist¬ 
ence. ** It is tho voice of an angel 1” ho ex¬ 
claimed, at the same time mnning towards 
the open window of a house, whore a little girl, 
as fetr indeed as a ehorub, was singing witli a 
nay and pure accent, one of the olden na¬ 
tional balla<la of Scotland. The ohild smiled 
at the onthusiast; hor dolioate hands threw 
back the fine curls of hair that shaded her 
uncovered sliouldurs, and she oiiened hor little 
arms to the stranger who was repeating— 

** You are an angel! Yon sing like tho 
angels!” 

Wobor, entoHug the house, had got the jn- 
vonile singer in his arms, before he thought of 
apologizing to her mother for the intrusion. 
But Mrs. Hunt, tho mother of the little singer, 
belonging to ono of tho aristoeraUo femilies of 
England, knew tho glorions personage who 
had just placed the charming little creature 
upon his knees, and she was proud, indeed, of 
tho uiioxpoctod visit of the great maestro. 

** You ought, madame,’* said he to tho 
mother, to bo thankful to God tor the 
blessed gift ho has imparted to your daugh¬ 
ter ; you must enltivate it; a day must como 
when a thousand voices wQI welcome her; 
when thousands of hands will unite to applaud 
hor, and diow tho trutii of my prediotion.” 
Mrs. Hunt received the warning wito a haughty 
smile ; her noble anoostors, tiio lar^ fortune 
of hw husband, and tho luxury with which 
she was sarrounded, could not allow her to 
consider as possible the accomplishment of 
such a prophooy. Weber, in nqiture, left 
little Anim and her mother; he was to call 
again on the next day—and on tho next day 
be did not call !—tar ho was soated in heaven 
between Mozart and Gluck. 

Yet tho dying man was right; his wiurds 
were to bo roa£zod! Fifteen years after^ a 
young woman, felr as tho child of the otto, 
nmve and graooM like her, and called by the 
sweet name of Anna, was singing at Clermont, 
in tho rooms of Baron do Barante, and Onslow 
repeating to hor the very words of Weber— 
** You sing like the angelsl** 

Various reports about the young oantatrlee 
were eironlatra and wedited aiAeng people of 
fiiehion. She was said to bo the daughter of 
a rioh merehant of London, whoso wealth had 
disappeared in advonturons and unlmdcy q[K)- 
enlations; that the loss of fortune had eom- 
poUed her mother to leave Sn^nd, and eome 
over to Franco In quest of a retirement for a 
humblD living. These and some other obser¬ 
vations crea^ a lively sensation at Oermont, 
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rad lUl aiiMotnite faraMs were opened to Ube 
fidr Anna. 

Mlsv Haiit enbseqnently becune Madame 
Thaiftn. ^0 IcA the mwest stage of der- 
aunt fw the theatre Nantes, Where, during 
two years, she met with the most ilatteriog 
reception. She was on the point of leaving 
fbr Italy, when M!. Antenor Joly 
heard her, and hastened to make proposals, 
which were aeoepted, for an engagement at 
La Aenaissanee, in Paris, where she aohieved, 
in the opera of ** Lady Mmvil,” a most decided 
trinmph. The opersbs of VEau MerveHleu$e 
and La Chaste Suzanne are in reaJity in¬ 
debted to her fler their extraordinary attrac¬ 
tion, and die has given to Lucie de Lamer- 
moor thetme rad highly poetical colouring 
which bclonn to the heroine of Walter Sdott. 

From the last Paridan aooounti^ the ** An¬ 
gel-Singer ” had lately made her deb&t at the 
Salle Favart, in AubOT’s celebrated opera of 
La Neigo, with a sacecss that will acknow¬ 
ledge but few precedents in the aunola of the 
opera comiqno.— Journal. 


SLEEP, DREAMS, AND 
APPARITIONS.* 

Therr nndonbtedly exists an analogy be¬ 
tween the body and the mind, inasmuch as any 
portion of our physioal nature—the muscles 
for instance— wl lien it has been overworked, 
has a feeling of fatigue, and this exertion can¬ 
not be carried on beyond a certain point; and 
in the same way the organs of sense cannot 
carry on their functions beyond a certain 
point, and then they require repose. When 
one fixes one’s eye for a certain time upon one 
particular object, the sensibility of the organ 
gets exhaust^, and the xnind no longer per¬ 
ceives the object. 

Certain organs require no repose, the or¬ 
gans of circulation, fbr instance; the heart al¬ 
ways continues its action, and never feels fa¬ 
tigue. This repose in wliich the organs are 
plunged constitutes sleep. 

The duration of sleep is different in different 
persons. Monsieur de Buifen was so great a 
sleeper that he was obliged to hire a servant 
to wake him, giving him five francs every time 
he Buoocoded in getting him up by a certain 
hour, and the servant, rather tlian lose his five 
francs^ would occasionally throw jugs of water 
into hm sleeidng master’s fiioe. 

Grattan, tiie Iridi orator, used to have a 
shower-bath over his head, which was so con¬ 
structed as to TOUr its contents upon his face 
St a certain hour, effectually waking the 
sleeping patriot. 

Sleep varies in its duration in people of good 
health Irinn half an hour to fourteen hours in 
the twenty-four. But persons in a state of 
disease have kept awrae fiir week^ months, 

* Coadenaed ffrum > h ctntv on the above subject, 
detiveted by Dr. Cniiior, at the UkcbniiicB’ Institutiou, 
WWaaadsy, Aug. SI6, ItMtt. 


and eftae yeaM. In neivmmdfaei n ei , , <w 4h«i 
other k«c^ parties will sleep, for weeks, 
montiiB, rad years. Dreams, are notifiag else., 
^an the produce of a certain faculty of the 
mind, calW conception, when it exafrises its- 
funetiims during sle^. The Buceession of 
ideas which has passed through our minds 
when awake, is iffton rentembem and recalled 
during slo^, and that is what is called droam-r 
ing. Itaeuns gmiorally take place when the 
circulation of the blood is impeded. Our me¬ 
mory is often more distinct ami strong when 
we dream than whenfo nre awake. It is 
because, when we are asloep, the assooiation 
of ideas goes on without bmng disturbed^ or, 
counteracted, and there is no cratrollii^ 
power over it. The febrile sleep is ra imper- 
fsot one, and Uio mind becomes highly s^ 
ceptiblc of being affected by extenial and in¬ 
ternal sonsationB. Thus, a person labouring 
under a fever, will dream in his sleep that he 
is walking over Vesuvius or Etna. 

An impeded digestion is very liable to give 
rise to disagroeablo dreama 

The most extraordinary of all classes of 
dreams are the prophetic dreams, in whicfii the 
future is revealed to the dreamer. Most of 
our readers are acquainted with the facts con¬ 
nected with the asBassination of Mr. Perceval, 
and the singularly prophetic dream of Mr. 
Williams. 

To the late Sir Humphrey Davy, however, 
a still more remarkable instauce occurred. 
When youug, and ill of the typhus fever, ho 
dreamed he saw a dark-haired and dark-eyed 
youug lady, with whom he fell in love. Years 
after he wont to the (Continent, and there met 
with the identical party, and it was to her 
care that he owed the complete restoration of 
his health, and is believed to have married her. 
There are a groat number of such dreams re¬ 
corded. 

The ancients paid great attention to dreams. 
A decree was published under Augustus, com¬ 
manding that every one who dreamed a re¬ 
markable dream should report the same to the 
governmout. 

It is certain that the mind possesses some¬ 
times in dreams an d priori knowledge, which 
is highly remarkable. It is sometimes the 
same just betbre tlie moment of death. But 
the fulfilment of dreams is by no means asto¬ 
nishing, generally speaking. Take the popu¬ 
lation of London, viz,, nearly 2,000,000, and 
refieot that one half of these have dreams 
every night, there will be about 300,000,000 
of dreams per year. Now, is it astonishing, 
that amon^ this immense number of dreams 
one or two should be foncies that really come 
to take place. The drMms that are realised 
are not^ or remarked upon, but no notice is 
taken of the immense number that are aever 
realised. is natural, aoeording to the doc¬ 
trine of chsajoes, that a few should turn out 
to be true. Some examples of the effect 
sleep- are very extraordinary. 

Once a person went to sle^ as he was 
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ottiniit^g aiidMIar beiag vneonadoBs 

fbr s long time swi^e^wBdlwgaii rix^ngpie- 
oisely wheie he had off. 

Again, an old lady ia recorded to hare gone 
to sleep whilst playing at whist, and on awak- . 
. ing seVetal ^ys after, cried ont, " what’s 
trompsl” 

With reap^ to apparitions, th^ are pro* 
dnced by <^ical illnaions or by the force <ff 
the imagination. Thus, the ancients had pat 
down an idand npon Aeir chart which has 
been ascertained in modem times not to 
exist, though a crew* in a ship placed at a 
distance f^m the epot would often fhncy 
there was the appearance of an idand be* 
fore them. It was an optical illiuion. The 
illusions prodnoed by ** mirage ” are often 
surorising. 

The force of the imagination is also won¬ 
derful. Many a patient has owed his recovery 
to his physician making him imagine he was 
conquering his disease. At Montpelier, in 
France, a phydoian exemplified the force of 
the imagination by blindfolding a criminal 
condemned to death, and persuading him that 
he was being bled to death. The criminal 
podtively di^ nnder the imaginary bleeding. 


STATISTICS OF MARRIAGE. 

HINTS FOR THE I.aDlBS. 

(^From the Seotiman.') 

If we take 100 to represent the whole of a 
woman’s chances of marriage, between the 
ages of 15 and 70, the proportional chances, 
in each period of five years, will be as fol- 
ICws:— 


Aga 


ClmucM of Marriage. 

15 and under 20 

. 144 

20 

25 

. 52 

26 

30 

. 18 

30 

35 

. 64 

35 

40 

. al 

40 

45 

. ‘4 

45 

50 

. 14 

50 

55 

. f 

65 

60 

. 4 

60 

651 

. j one- 

66 

701 

. f tenth. 

100 


From the table it appears— 

1. That onp-BOventh part of all the females 
who marry in England, are married between 
tho ages of 15 and 20, or one-seventh part of 
a. woman's cIuuioob of marriage lies between 
those years. 

2. That folly one-half of all the women who 
marry, are married between 20 and 26, or 
one-half of a woman’s chances are comprised 
wit^ these five years. 

3. That between 15 and 2.5, precisely two- 
thirds of a woman’s chances of marriage are 
exhansted, and only one-third reauins for the 
rest of her life up to 70. 


4. That at SO, ao less tlma Si chances ont 
of tho 100 arc gone, and 15, or about one- 
seventh, only remain. Sbo has strong reason 
now for improving her time. 

5. At BSf a fracdon, a tend^ is aU that re¬ 
mains to her, which is redneed to a twentieth 
at 40. 

6. At 45, her chances of marriage have Bimk 
to one-fortieth ; and at 50, to one-hundredth. 
At 60, there is still a glimmering of hope, fbr 
it ^ipears that among females, about one mar¬ 
riage in 1,000, takes place at, and beyond, *hia 
age. 

The number of women married between 15 
and 20, is six times greater than the number 
of men. 

The number of men and women married be¬ 
tween 20 and 25, is very nearly eqnal, bat the 
nomber of men married at all higher ages is 
greater than the number of women. 


TOMB AND EXHUMATION OF 

AGNES SOREL. 

Aones SoREt,—La Bello des Belles—^at the 
age of forty, was still the most lovely woman 
in France, adored by tho king, respected and 
beloved by tho people, when death suddenly 
carried tho most rcpionisbed sweet work 
of nature,” whether by natural disease, or by 
poison, was never asoertained. Agnds lOed at 
the Chateau do Meuil, near JumRges, when 
on her way to join Charles in Normandy. 
According to her desire, her body was taken 
to Loches, where it was placed in a black 
marble tomb, in the choir of the collogiato 
chnrch. Louis XVI., in consoquenee of tho 
reiterated requests of tho canons of Loches, 
authorized the translation of the tomb m 
Agn^s to the nave of the charch, with fte 
special danse that no part of tho body was to 
bo disturbed ; for it was imagined, not with¬ 
out reason, that respect for tho dead would 
not be strong enough to repress the natural 
desire ta appropriate some of these predons 
remains. 

On the 5th of March, 1777, the first eahn- 
mation of the body of the fair Agn& took 
place. After opening tho tomb, a sort of 
vaulted cell was discovered beneath the mar¬ 
ble of the sarcophagus, in which reposed a 
coffin of oak endosiiig another of lead, which 
was partly decayed ; this covered a third of 
cedar-wood, in which lay the object of so 
much care; the head was entire, but all save 
the bones had disaqtpeared : the teeth, which 
were vory fine, were all uninjured, and the 
hair was there in all its beauty ; two long 
floating ringlets depended at each side or 
what mid been tite ieioe, and the long tresses 
bdiind wore foom eighteen to twenty inehea 
long : tho colour was of a dear brown. 

The surgeon who assisted at the opening of 
the tomb, it appears, could nd resist ois desire 
to become the possessor of one of these beau¬ 
tiful tresses; rat, so soon as the thirft was 
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disooTOTOi!, ittosilt W 0 ra tidcou immediatoly to 
rooover tho lost troosuroy whioh was in dne 
timo restored to tho roctor of St. Oorsy who 
delivered it to tho Arcbbidwp of Tours, who, 
lamentid>le to i^to, cast it mto tho fin as a 
pro&ae relic unworthy of regard! It seemed 
as if tills uunoooBsary profiuiation of the re¬ 
mains of hor who had boon looked npon almost 
as tho tutolary genius of France, was an omon 
of the fearful events whioh so soon followed; 
tho priests who, after three hundred jroars, 
suddenly discovered that hor tomb was in tho 
way, little dreamed, at that moment, of their 
own annihilation. Agnds Sorel rose firom hor 
tomb, Uke.a Pythemosa disturbed in hor cave, 
to announce tho desolation whidi was about 
to ftdl on her country. 

At the fiital poriod of the Revolntion, this 
tomb was, with infinite difficulty, preserved 
in the general wreck, and some fiinds appro¬ 
priated to obtadn for it a niche of safety in a 
part of tho old chateau; and, in 1834, it was 
placed where it is now found, by the sous- 
prdfet of the arrondlssomont, in oomplianco 
with tho wish of sovoral lovers of the arts. 

Here, then, after many vicissitudes, lies, 
without tho pdo of tho church, tho lovely mis- 
tross of Franco; for so she may bo callod, 
being as much loved by tho nation as by tho 
king. “ She sloops well,” with her two whito 
lambs at hor foot, and two watching angels at 
her head, and is, perhaps, as boautuul a vision 
as ovor delight^ tho eyes of a lover of tho 
romantic in Wtory.— Costello. 


PLANTS AND FLOWBnS ATTACHED TO INSECTS.* 

There are several kinds of insects, to which 
are found attached plants, and portions of 
flowers. Tliey are termed by the naturalist, 
paraaitieal; tho following are tho chief of 
curious class:— 

The Vegetating Wasp. 

A species of hymonopterous insect, was flrst 
made known under the name of vegetating 
wasp, by a Spaniard, named Father Tormbia, 
at Madrid, in tho year 1754. The sequent 
enrions account was given 1^ him:— 

Hefeuud, two leagues from the city of Ha- 
vannah^ in Now Spain, in 1749, some dead 
wasps m a fleld; fr^ tne belly of eadi wasp 
a pbmt gorminatod, which mm about flvo 
spans hi|^. The natives caO this plant gia, 
and it is fall of Sharp prickles, which aro sup¬ 
posed by tiiem to proved from the bellies of 
tho wasp. 

Some others were found in the island of 
.Dominica; they had very much the appear¬ 
ance of the (frpno: after they buried themselves 
in May, they began to vegetate toward tho 
end of J uly, or, rather, they are found so about 
that Umo. When the tree has arrived at its 

* NuUIimI (lii.tuiy Ilf lu~t cts, ]>|i 230—301 


frill growth, it resonblea a cf^'branoh aJbont 
throe inches high, bearing sevond little pods, 
whioh are supposed by die inhabitants to 
** drop ofl' and b^me worms, and from thenco 
' flios.'* This plant is supposed to be a species 
of o/a«arta, similar to the one which is some- 
timos found on dead horses' hoofs. 

An interesting account has boon given by a 
gentleman who, while botuiiizing in Amorica, 
found lying on tho ground a wasp’s nest, 
which mnl, by some moans m^own to him, 
boon separated from a branch of a laurel, near 
which it had fallen. The creatures were in a 
stranj^o condition after this disaster to thoir 
dwelling, some were flitting about ovor their 
cells, and by tho softness of their wings ana 
the faintness of thoir colours, wore easily 
known to have been batched but a diort dmo. 
Many of them were lying dead on tho ground, 
and, on examiuing those, ho instantly per¬ 
ceived vegetables procoodiiig from their bo¬ 
dies, which wore uniformly attached to tho 
thorax, llo collocted 'about fifty of the vege¬ 
tating wasps. On inspooting uio nests, ho 
found a considerable proportion of the cells 
empty; this, however, was not tho case with 
them all, for thcro were still some tliat con¬ 
tained young wasps in tlio state of larva. He 
drew them from their oclls, and satisfied him¬ 
self that there was an incipient -vegetation, 
and, moreover, that its progress had kept pace 
with tho growth of the inseot. Yet in some 
instances, the vegetation isoonsidorod to com¬ 
mence only when life has ceased. 

In confirmation of this opinion, it is related 
that in Trinidad, a wasp was found, appa¬ 
rently in a perfect eonditiom glued somehow, 
by one of its wings, to a leaf of a tree. From 
ul parts of its biMy issued filaments from one 
to three inches long; they were shining black, 
and resembled tho phint called Spanish beard. 

The Cieeida of Martinique and Dtminiea. 

Tho pupa) of a species of cicada, whioh is 
common in Martinique and Dominica, have 
boon found with a plant attached to thorn. As 
they bury themselves under tho dead leaves to 
wait thoir change, it is supposed, that when 
the season is unfavourable, many perish. The 
seed of the fungus finds a proper bod on this 
insect, and grows. Mr. hklwards considers 
that they aro not dead pupm, but that, before 
tho insoct is about to ohanu^, the fungm dries, 
and frills ofil Messrs Kirby and .Spenco men¬ 
tion one ot this genus in their cabinet, ** with 
a kind of sphseria, with a twisted thickidi 
stipes and oblong head, siiriiiging up in the 
space between the eyes.” Dr. Hill a»8, in 
speaking of tho cicada, ** this yon mi^ be as¬ 
sured is tho fact and all the not, thon^ the 
untaught inhabitants suppose a fly to vo^Btate, 
and though there exists a Spaniw (kawing of 
the plants growing into a perfoliate tree; and 
it has been figur^ with tho creature flying 
with this tree upon its back— 

" Su wild are the waKiiMtiuiw ig ntiUi, 

.'<t> vltit^li Hill] uiiifoiui is Duturi!.” 
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^ , . - . _ ^icrousm- 

mts bavo been broa^t fi«m tho tropiool ro- 
^ons, ooverod with long alondor fflamonto. 
They are always iu a Tory decayed state.” 

Tn China is found a geometrical larva, 
^ which has a long, rather thidc stem growing 
‘from the head; this is abont two inches 
a quarter long, while the insect itself is not 
quite one inch and a half in length. The Chi¬ 
nese suppose that this is a plant during the 
summer season; but that iu winter its staUc 
^es, and the root becomes a worm. On open¬ 
ing the body of the larva, however, it is found, 
tbat the root of the fhn^ on which the worm 
fruds, entirdy occupies the whole interior por¬ 
tion from the head to the opposite end. 

Most authors have suppom that the seeds 
are swallowed by the larva, and cause its 
dc^h, and that, after tiie event, it becomes the 
soil or base npon which the vegetables fhsten 
themsdTes, and thus germinate in the decay¬ 
ing remains. 

On the other hand it is supposed that they 
are propagated by seeds in the ordinary mode; 
it plainly appears that the seeds would, on 
being waRed throu|^ the air, alight upon the 
most eaposod part of the unhatchod insect 
that was accommo^ted for its reception, and 
this wonlii^ of course, be near the head. 
Being there fixed, the plant would increase 
with the enlargement of the insect, and, draw¬ 
ing nourishment from its body, would continue 
to mw, oven after it had attuned its last and 
irarfoot state, until the plant has destroyed the 
life of the insect. 

The opinion now laid before the reader is 
more likely to be thetmth. As insects pass no 
small portion of their life in a state of torpi¬ 
dity, in which they remain chiefly without 
motion, it will not seem wonderfhl, should 
any partial moisture accidentally accumulate 
upon them, that it affords a seed-plot for cer¬ 
tain miunto fhngi to come up and grow in. 

Some insects have been found with portions 
of flowers attached to various parts of their 
body. lliUB the stamina have been detected 
on bees, and even on ooleoptorons insects. 

Chrirtian, a German writer, has doscribod 
some very curious appearances which ho ob¬ 
served on the first joint the four posterior 
tarsi of Hjfloeopa latipet. These were bat- 
tledoor-shaued laminm, fixed in pairs by moans 
of a footstau to the jc^. and are sometimes 
very nnmetous. He ooigectures that the in¬ 
sect uses them for the purpose of collecting 
'pollen. 

Messrs Kirby and Spmoe, however, have 
remarked that some specimens do not possess 
this apparatus. Thoy, therefore, imagine that 
these appendages ate the anthers of flowers, 
and are spoils which the bees in question have 
filched from the blossoms of some plant. 


AOBlCVLrOIUl. STEAM-ltACBlKB. 

Tnn mind is lost in inextricable amazement 
whilst contemplating the mighty powers of 
steam made suosorvient to the wants and in¬ 
genuity of man; and, among the many appli¬ 
cations which we have of late years b<wld 
with wonder, uiother is now umwn at the 
Colosseum, in the Regent’s Park: it kt the 
working of a model, by machinery, hy means 
of which, it is proposed to bo ehown what Mr. 
Pinkos, tho patentee, intends to achieve. It 
oonsists of a stationary steam-en^dne, fh>m 
which branch off, pipes, under ground, leadteg 
from the station, and passing into the fields, 
in necessary dirMtions. Through these pipes, 
the power of the stationary engine is trms- 
mittM by an auxiliary vacuum power, which 
power, in any ports uf such fields, puts in mo¬ 
tion a locomotive engine of light weif^t, hav¬ 
ing neither boiler or fnmace, and to whidt aro 
atiMhod, for purposes of husbandry, any and 
every a^cultnral implement for |)loughuig, 
harrowing, sowing, reaping, draining, level¬ 
ling, Ac. 


UOHTmO-OAS FBOll T0BF. 

It appears that M. PaMenz, of Gmnsborg, in 
Silesia, has made trials of uo employment of 
turf for lighting; and, that ho ^rms timt 
one thousand tura of e|ght inches square, and 
four iu height, were sufficient for lighting fifty 
street lamps with gas. The residue then pre¬ 
sents a good coke for forges. 


SUBMARINE OPERATIONS AT 
SPITHEAD. 

Mb. Dkan and his party, who aro working at 
tho wreck of the Mary Rose,” sunk iu battle 
in the year 1545, in the reign of Henry VIII., 
have recovered a brass gnu, between 11 and 
12 foot long, of exquisite workmanship, and up¬ 
wards of five inches in tho bore, and which hM 
boen&hod up; it boars an inscription which will 
bo easily road when tho ^n is washed ; even 
at present the name of Honry Vlll. can be 
made out. Over tho inscription is a beautiful 
foil blown rose. 

Alongside of tliis curious and perfect piece 
of ordnanco, was found an iron gun of tho 
very rudest description, mode out of bars 
hooped round, and what is still more remark¬ 
able, a granite shot, rather lorgw than a 
32-pounwr! It is very stran^ to observe 
tile extremes of tlie art, thus lying side by 
side, for mure tlian three centuries. 


Repbxtance is the reflection of virtue in the 
waters of tears. 

The earthquakes of affliction bring out many 
beautiful heights and fountains in the heart. 


• Tlic " EnniIU-«W|»” Mary Hrau, wi*ut ilu«*u with 
lii-v cuntatu. Htr UMirsa Cuww. au<t fimr hnuUicd na-n. 
Thn Pieiirli aitiil tliey liad rauk her by tln4r thru—tho 
Kotflioli Mill »lit> luid kosb down timittKli gwat uVKd- 
Ki'iico, bchie oTorliidiii with oidUiince, aud haviOE her 
|MtU very low,—ifrf. M. 
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iPtAltc 5(oun»lK« 

FOtmcHWic jovwAu. —September, 1840. 

[T^ra journal, alwan eommendable, tabes a 
mde ranee this monUi. Stiuting upon Rnsafa, 
it next tubs of Rafkelle at Rome—pays a 
to King Juba at the Canary Isles—^passes to 
India, where it disoourses on theology Ube a 


of London.” From this last paper we‘, for the 
present, soleet the writer’s statistics on the 

Progrettive Population of London.'^ 

The capital till the reign of Anno, including 
the City, Westminster, and Southwark, was 
almost ooniinod to the lower part of the valley 
of the Thames; the ^und from thonoe, now 
nearly filled with biuldings, rises gradually to 
Hampstead Heath, which is 433 feet above 
its level; the highest port of Shooter’s Jlill, 
whifih bounds it on the south, is 411 feet; the 
eroBB of St. Paul’s its oentre, 406 feet; the top 
of the Monument, 226 feet; the Horse Guards’ 
banaeks, ll^ent’s Park, 200 feet, tho County 
Fire Office, ^gent-street, 60 feet; Bucking¬ 
ham Palace, 13 feet 4 inches; Mfe House, 
Whitehall, one foot six inches, and Westmin¬ 
ster Hall, the lowest ground, eleven inches 
below tho level of the river; as is also the lake 
in St. James's Park, which is five feet beneath 
it. The metropolis, in the reign of William 
III., extended from east to west five miles, 
and firom north to south in its greatest breadth 
was under two: at tho present day, calculat¬ 
ing one continued junction of buildings, it is 
not loss than nine miles in longtli, and its ex¬ 
treme breadth four. Though the population 
has increased in a still larger ratio, yet greater 
accommodation has been obtained for the peo¬ 
ple, arising from tho increased elevation given 
to the houses, and tho disuse of court-yards. 
Tiie first census of the population was taken 
in tlio second year of tho reign of Charles 11., 
and from it to tho present day tho fact will 
appear thus:— 

Year 1700. 674,300 persons 

1750. 676,250 

1801.800,000 

1811. . . . 1,050,000 

1821. . . . 1,225,694 

1835. . . . 1,471,941 

The number of inhabitants immediately 
within the walls has oontinuod to decrease; in 
the year 1821, it amounted to .56,174, ha 1881 
to 55,778; this falling oft was principally in 
the parish of St. Katherine, where the num¬ 
ber which, at the commencement of the last- 
named year, amounted to 2,934, were at the 
close of it, % tho formation of tho St. Kathe¬ 
rine’s Do^s, reduced to 72. The inoroaso 
has amounted on the average to about 25,000 
annually, and according to tho last estimate 
in 1885, the entire population of the metropo¬ 
lis amounted to 1,7/6,600; the census of 1841 
WiU in all probahiUty bring it to 2,000,000, 


STRYCK’S INSTITUTE OP THE LAW 
OF SPECTRES.* 

(Awe Ms emnoHt awsifr ifBkekwaod.') 

, [Tuts onrious treatise was first published by 
S^ok, in 1701, and in the ooUected edition of 
his works, and those of his lather, (Franofort' 
and Leiprig,) it forms the fourteenth disserta¬ 
tion of volume twelfth. Stryck may be conti- 
dered as one of the last thorough-going be¬ 
lievers in the visible existeneo of the Satanio 
dynasty on earth, and devoted his time and 
tuents to the compilation of a spoctrol code, or 
digest of the law, as applicable to the world 
we live in, witii the devu and bis emissaries. 
Stryck begins his dissertation with a sub-divi¬ 
sion of the classes of 

The Genua Speetre,"] 

There is first your domestic spectre, (Haus- 
gott or Kobold,) who passes with tho premises, 
whoever may be the proprietor; your air- 
spirit, or flying-dragon ; your wa^-spirit, or 
Nixe, who haunts the pond in your garacn,or 
rises to your hook, if yon be a brother of tho 
angle, ftrom some dark suicidal-looking pool in 
the river; your field-spectre, or out-of-door 
devil, (Feld-tenffel,) mentioned by Isaiah, 
chap, xiii., verses 14, 22, who keeps moving 
throngh woods and uninhabited places, with 
no very definite purposo; your monntain- 
spectro, (Berg-gott,) a most waggish and 
tricksy spirit, and inveterate practical joker, 
of which tribe the notorions Kubozahl of the 
Giant Mountain in Silesia, is the most con¬ 
spicuous representative; your spirit of tho 
mine, who agmu suffers a subdivision into 
tho apiritua mitior^ who creeps along and 
does no harm to any one, and the apiritua 
crudetior, who not unfrequently inflicts death 
upon the luokless inmates of the mine, though 
of late be has been pretty offbctually laid by 
the spoils of the magician Davy. To those 
add Lamia), Incubi, xnd Sucoobi, besides that 
largo class of incognito spirits who make no 
personal appearance, but nnequivocally an¬ 
nounce their prosonco by uttering pestilent 
noises, subverting tho pots and pans in tho 
kitchen, and kicking the tables down stairs. 

“ In domibns tnrbant,” saya Stryck, “ olios, 
patinas, &o., sobveitont, scamna, mensas per 
sealas deiioiunt.” 

Now, Kmping in view the large spiritual 
standing army which is thus constantly in 
commission, and that all hours are the same 
to them—for it is quite a vulgar error to sup¬ 
pose that they oonfine tbemsSves to tiie short 
period between twelve p.h. and one a.m.— it 
seems plain we cannot tom a comer either in 
town or country, but some of these agreeable 
oompanions may he at our elbow. “ Pemoo-. 
taut nobiscum, porogrinratn'r, msticantnr.” 
And this being the ease, it bempies necessary 
to look the subject stonily in the fao^ and— 
instead of attempting, like Balthasar ]^ker, 
and other base and presumptuous sceptics, to 
deny the existence of spectres altogether—to 

* Pe /an S|iKtronim,/olm Samuel Struck, 170i. 
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lilaoo the relations of men nnd things 
with these wiritual beings upon a distinct and 
systematic iboting. 

Stryok, accordingly, considers the law of 
spectres, in a civil and criminal point of view.. 

'How monsterSf shamming the ghostly eha- 
raetery are to be dealt with. 

^ The point is illustrated by the case of two 
eitisens of Wittenberg, (anno 16.91,) who 
figure under the classic psendonymes of Lu¬ 
cius and Seius. Lucius was a dotormined 
sceptic in matters spiritual; Soins, a firm 
believer. Many a dispute tho pair had had 
upon the subject, with the usual result—each 
being only tho more confirmed in his own 
opinion. Seius, thinking to add tho force of 
an actual illustration to mere reasoning, way¬ 
laid his unbelieving friend, one dark evening, 
accoutred in a garb somewhat similar to that 
in which Pipes appalled the soul of Commo¬ 
dore Trunnion, and at first made a oonsidera- 
blo impression: but Lucius rallying his senses, 
and roeognizing tho ass in iioirs clothing, 
applied his cudgel with such- energy to tho 
shoulders of the apparition, that ho speedily 
slirieked out for mercy, protesting that ho was 
Seius only, and no spectre. ^ Impossible,” 
retorted Lucius; “ 1 don’t believe you, you are 
a devil, and no mistake,” and so continued 
the exorcise nutil tlie unlucky apparition was 
really on the point of giving up the ghost. 

Stryck puts the question in reference to tho 
case cited :—“ Whether this case was action¬ 
able ?” lie answers his own question, by 
holding that no action of damages will lie at 
Beins* instance, he himself being tlio occasion 
of the drubbing ho had received; aud we cer¬ 
tainly think it probable, had any such action 
>eon brought by Soius, the verdict would havo 
>eeu similar to that returned by the Yorkshire 
, nry in the case of tho termagant killed by her 
lusband —“ Served him right.” 

Rather inconsistently, however, with his 
own doctrine, ho is of opinion that both par¬ 
ties should bo dealt with criminally; Soins 
for the personation of a spirit, and Lucius for 
excessive grubbing —a view in which we can¬ 
not concur; for wo really hold that it is 
scarcely possible to thrash a pretended spirit 
too severely. Popular feeling, it is notorious, 
is strong on the subject. If a fellow is caught 
hoisting an illnmiuated turnip above a white 
sheet, he is dealt with more majorum, by a 
course of dnibbing followed by ducking in the 
nearest pond. If ho porsonates the devil, 
which was Seius’ case, with horns, saucer 
eyes, and a fiery tail, and is then caught in 
Hagranti, ho may think himself lucky if he 
escapes with his life. In fact, there is no 
delinquency which we visit with more ferocity 
upon the offende;r, than that of having given 
us a thorough firight. 

Stryck concludes his examination of tho 
law of spectres, by tho examination of the 
nice and important question—whether, if a 
bouse be rendered uninhabitable on account 


of spectre^ tiie pre^etor mait still pay taxes 
for it t Sttyck Solas the negative—an opinion 
which Booms equitable, tbo^ we have onr 
own doubts whether his law on the subject 
would be oonflimed by the Court of Exwe- 
qner. 


BELEMNITES, OB THUNDERSTONES. 

Befobx the geological history of this extinct 
marine anin^ was well made out, few natu¬ 
ral productions ministwed moro largely to the 
superstitious fediugs of man. 

The nations of antiquity looked upon them 
with terror. They imagined that the gods, 
who sat throned on Olympus, hurled them to 
the earth as symbols of their wrath, to mani¬ 
fest thoir indignation against men or nations. 

Another legend was, that they proceeded 
from the lynx—^from this animal having eyes, 
dazzling and swift as bolts of lighting. 

From their being found on Mount Ida, they 
were also, from thoir remsomblanoc to thoso 
or^ns, called Idw daetyli, or petrified flugetrs. 

This last idea was too much in unison with 
tho gloomy imagination of the northern na¬ 
tions to be lost: they had, accordingly, tho 
title of ** devil’s fingers,” bestowed on them. 

Not imfroqnontly, also, they were called 
Spectre-candles. 

Afterwards came the age of thundorstones, 
when this fossil was alleged to be tho prodneo 
of electricity. Lapis fulminaus —it was 
christened by the learned. 

SnbHe<]nnntly, the belomnite was considered, 
even by those who had adopted more correct 
opinions on the subject of many fossil shells, 
to bo strictly mineral—to be a stalactite or 
crystal. 

At length it began to bo granted that the 
bolemnite was of organic animal origin, and 
tho conical cavity at its broader end, caused 
it to be looked upon as the tooth of somo un¬ 
known creature; others pronounced it to be a 
spine, like those of an ochinns. 

So late as 1608, an analysis of it was given 
in Nicholson’s Journal, under the name of a 
crystal, called a ” Thunder-pick.”* 

At last, tho increasing light of science, 
placed the belemnito in a comparatively clear 
point of view—the true place of tho belemnito 
is among the Cepbalopods. Cuvier, Lamarck, 
and all modern writers of note, a^e in this, 
and also concur in allowing that it was an inr 
temal shell, belonging to a oephalopodeus ani¬ 
mal not now existent. 

Belemuites are most abundant, and occur 
principally in the chalk formations, in the 
oolite and lias. 

• A snliitance with which fshlt* hnd heen «o hnsy, 
wn« not likely t<> luive Ix-i'ii overliiuketl in tl.c old niii- 
terw mcilieii. It WHsniimmiBtciid inu pnwih'ioiisbile, 
UR It rrm«dy fur tlu* nii>htm«ro niwl RtoQi-. Dr Wooil- 
wurd Rtit lu. that in OloiieeRtorshirn. ths povder whs 
blown into tiie cym of liurscR afTcetcil with wulory hi|. 
mutin; ind, in Ri(s-ia it i« said to be used, when 
pnlvciizi'd. for diesslng woundu. 
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Bartholomew Fair in 1670.—In ** Some 
Aooount of Rachel, Lady RobsoH,” mention is 
made of hor ladyship, with hor sistor Lady 
Northumberland, and Lftdy Shaftsbu^, re¬ 
turning from Bartliolomow Fair, loaded with 
fairings for herself and children. How is 
this t Are the people of the present day more 
dopravod tliau those at the above period; or are 
our fomalo nobility now more refitied than the 
abuvo truly illustrious, virtuous, and intellec¬ 
tual ladies, that the fair is about being die- 
continued t 

ITofsan’r Privilege .—You may meet with 
twenty men in a day who stutter; but you 
never heard of a woman, who had an impedi¬ 
ment in her speech.—American Paper. 

The Executioner of Louie XVI. —M. San¬ 
son, the public executioner, who dio<l lately, 
was remarkable for the horrible task he had 
to perform in 1763, when, by virtue of his 
office, he had to bind the hands of Louis XVI., 
and i^erwards place the monarch’s head un¬ 
der the guillotine. He was the tlur<l of his 
name who had filled the same functions, and 
he has loft a son and grandson. Ho had ac¬ 
quired some property, and become an elec¬ 
tor, was a weU-informod man, was fund uf the 
arts, and passed most of his evenings in play¬ 
ing on the piano. 

Great Birth-Year .—It is a curious fact, 
that Mehomot or Mohammed AH, Napoleon 
^naparte, and tlie Duke of Wollingtou, woro 
aU bom in 1769. 

Beauty of Soul .—^The palm-tree is the true 
mnblem of a beautiful soul, with no rough bark 
or branches, but crowned with thick leaves 
and rich fruit. 

Mode of preserving animals. —M. Salo¬ 
mon directs, for this purpose, that reptiles os- 
peoially, be immersed, for two months, in 
rtrong alcohol, and then placed in a stove, 
heated to 104°, until they are completely 
dricMl. After this, they may bo kept fur any 
length of time, without exhaling any disagree¬ 
able odour. 

Diamonds found near Algiers. —I'hroo 
diamonds have boon found in the aiiriforous 
sands of the river (Soumol, in the provinco of 
Constantine. One of them, weighing three 
carats, is worth about 201., if free frum flaws, 
and is now at the School of Minos, Paris. 
The second weighs 1| carat, and is now in tlio 
Museum of Natural History; and the third, 
in the possession of M. Lc Dr^o weighs one 
carat. 

Silkworms. — Every silk-worm produces 
about 500 yards of silk. 

Itousseau, son of t^ueeii JoHophiiiu s unr.><e, 
and au attached servant to the Napoleon fa¬ 
mily, on hearing of the catastrophe at Hoti- 
logno, was sciz^ with a nervous fever, and 
died on the I6th ult. 


The Formicaleo, or Lion-Dog,— The mena¬ 
gerie of the Jardin dcs Plantiw, has just re¬ 
ceived a little dog, which has the mane, tail, 
and likeness, of a little lion, llio ticket 
, on its cage, calls it the ** Formicaleo.” It is 
said to have been brought from Tunis to Paris 
by M. Lefobro, corrosiionding member of the 
lustituto .—Courricr de PEurope. 

“ The Songs of Degrees.”—In the Court of 
the Temple^ there was an ascent of fiftoon 
steps or stairs between the women’s court and 
the men’s. Upon those steps, tlio Levitos sung 
those flftoon psalms imiyodiately following the 
one hundred and nineteenth, upon each step 
one psalm, whence those pBalms are entitled, 
Psalmi gradualeSf Songs of } >egrcoB.— God¬ 
win's Jewish Antif/uities, lib. 2, p. 67. 

An Even Temper .—A oorrospoiident states, 
that he has known a person for the last twenty 
years, during which period, ho has never seen 
him in a good humour. Such magnanimous 
equanimity of disposition deserves to bo re¬ 
corded. Wo wouhl advise a medal, bearing 
a suitable inscription, to be presented to the 
individual.—IFiRs Herald. 

An enormous organ is now being erected in 
the Abbey of St. Denis. It contains about 
six thousand pipes, amongst which, are some 
measuriiig fifty-two foot, and weighing twelve 
thoussiiid pounds. This magnificent iustru- 
meut is nearly completed. 

The Cnnalf fur juiniiig the Danube with 
the Maine, fa^ progroiiscs; a largo portion of 
the work from Hamburg to Nurumbnrg will 
bo finished iu the course of the present year. 
Throe omblciuatical figures, in white marble, 
each thirteen feet iu height, rcsi>ectivcly repre¬ 
senting the Danube, Rhine, and Maine, will 
lie erected by Schwanthalur, the Bavarian 
sculptor, on its banks. 

7*0 the Scientific .—The British Associ.ition 
will, this year, assemble at Glasgow, on Thurs¬ 
day, the 17th of Sept., and not on a Monday, 
as heretofore. 

A farm at Tamorville, near Valognes, in the 
Manebo, was burnt on tho 3rd of August, by 
tlio fhll of a meteor, or shooting star. Six 
witnesses affirmed tho fact of having soon tho 
meteoric body going in tho direction of tho 
house, and of the conflagration breaking out 
immediately after ; but there woro no moans 
of proving that it actually hit tho building. 

A weeping Picture .—Under the pressure 
of this sorrow, site, at length, gave way; she 
loaned her head upon her hand, viiiilo large 
tears dropped silently from her ^11 bine vyos, 
and broke themselves upon the bare table befuro 
her.— 7'he Pope, a Novel. 

Thansigars of /nrfta.—These arc a com¬ 
munity of murderorb who infest the plains of 
Uindostan. 

l.uXlittX. Printed and fiubiithitt Ay l.lMHIKh. 
I43i '•Ir sd, imiir Somvrui Hoetf), uml >iml he a I 
Uimh*i.lii'H imil Keurinnen —In I ANl'', buiil thi Hmd,, 
•eUvrt - In tiil.iU] hUI 
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PROi>Ani.T ero this Number meets the eye of 
the reailor, the rock of St. Helena will have 
afcain bocomo a scene of powerfiil interest—, 
tb^at of the disinterment of the romains of the 
once mighty general, Napoleon Buonapahte 
— to ho entombed beneath the cupola of the 
Church of the Invalidcs, in Paris. In ord 
that this puritoBO might bo accomplished, the 
French government voted two millions of 
francs to defray the necos.sary expenses, and 
conimissioncd the King’s son. Prince do Join- 
villo, to proceed to St. Helena : accordingly, 
bo sailed about tlio 10th of last June, with the 
Belle Pmilc, Favorite, and Papin steamer; 
and it is expected they will return to Franco 
about the end of next month. 

Having bu<;ii kindly favoured by a talented 
Correspondent with a View (taken off tho 
island by himself) of James-Town, St. flc-lena, 
where tho French vessels will receive their 
valued charge, we felt assured a faithful re¬ 
presentation of so memorable a spot would be 
acceptable to our readers. 

The following interesting particulars are 
also by tho gentleman who fnmishod the 
drawing: 

** Monday, May 2.—Moderate trade and 
elondy weather. Down maintop-gallant-must, 
and set up tho now one. Painting outside of 
the ship. 

Latitude . . Id. 4R 5inuth. 

Longitude . . 4. fll) West. 

Run ... 1.^4 miles. 

Barometer . 30. 16. 

Thermometer 74. 

Pumped ship, B inches. 

At 8 P.M. in oil studding-sails. At 11. 30. 
saw tho island of St. Helena, the body of it 
bearing N.W.—At ^ past 2, while rounding 
the Sugar-Loaf Point, a battery on the sum¬ 
mit fired a gun ; coiitiuned our course, when 
a shot from tho same battery struck under 
the sliip's stern : lowered our topsails, and 
sent a boat to the Point; made sail again, 
when another shot struck asteni, and blue 
lights were shown on the summits of tho va¬ 
rious rocks. Run on ; the tiller ropes gave 
way, and the ship nearly became unmanage¬ 
able ; let go the anchor in James’s Bay, in 
8 fathoms, between a French barque and an 
American brig, upon which the firing ceased. 
The church bearing south 4 west, and Sugar- 
Loaf Point N.R. by £. 4 E. Furled sails, aud 
down royal yards ; signals still passing along 
the heights with great rapidity. At 3 A.M. a 
boat came alongside, and ordered the ship not 
to have any communication with the shore, or 
with any other vessel. Fine moon; tho 
island beariitg a very bold aspect. 

Ron from tho Cape . . 1,8564 miles. 

Madras . . 7,499^ do. 

Calcutta . . 8,2.524 do. 

Rangoon and Martaban 9,0.52 do.” 

In such language does my log-book describe 
my introduction to St. Helena, when returning 


to England firom tho Burman country, with a 
corps which had completed its long aud dis¬ 
mal banishment (in military parlance termed 
“ errvice”) of twenty years in the East. 
After a two hours’ nap, 1 took my customary 
station on one of tho poop hen-coops, and bad 
completed a sketch of tho town and batteries 
immediately in our front, and had more than 
onco been called upon by some of our fair 
companions to toll of the exciting events of 
tho earlier part of the morning, before the 
inspector of health came on board. By six 
o’clock tho white flag', tho signal of hualtli, 
was flying at the mast-head, and the passen¬ 
gers had pormissiou to disembark. The Inng- 
talkcd-of removal of Napoleon's remains as¬ 
suming at length tho air of reality, and pub¬ 
lic interest in the island of St. Helena being 
again awakened, I will not hurry my readers 
a-shoro with tho same rapidity with which I 
sprang into the first boat that came a]ongHi<io 
immediately tho inspccting-officcr had taken 
his departure, but will describe the external 
appearance of tho island more minutely than 
in the scanty entries ir my log-book. Tho 
island is about three leagues in length, run¬ 
ning nearly N.E. and S.W.; of oblong or cir¬ 
cular form ; and about twenty-six or twenty- 
seven niUcs in circumference. It very ovi- 
doiitly appears to haVo been formed by sub¬ 
terraneous fires, and forced upwards from the 
ocean : tho abrupt ridges aud chasms into 
which it is split, seem to prove tliis origin; 
and the effects of amalgamation by £ 1*0 are 
visible from the summits of tho hills to tho 
cavities formed by tlio abrasion of the surge 
of tho sea at tho water’s edge. I know no 
place which bears so singularly bold aud me¬ 
nacing an appearauco as St. Helena, when 
viewed from tho deck of a vessel rounding the 
point which forms the eastern sido of tho har¬ 
bour ; the rugged rocks, starting abruptly and 
procipitously out of tho sea to tho height of 
BOB feet, arc crowned by forts aud signal- 
posts ; and advantage appears to have been 
taken of every broken spot in the steep decli¬ 
vity, where by any possibility a battery could 
be perched. The &st point whicii vessels, 
coming fi‘om the castwa^, round, is a pyra¬ 
midal hill, called " The Sugar-Loaf,” with a 
signal-post upon it; at tho base of this hill 
there arc three batteries, at a small distance 
from each other, called “ Buttermilk,” aud 
“ Banks’ Upper” and “ Lower Batteries.” 
A little to tho S.W. of them, “ Rupert’s Bat¬ 
tery,” at tho bottom of the valley of that 
name, appears, Mnnden’s Point dividing it 
from James’ or Chapel Valley, whore tho 
town (the only one on tho island) is situated. 
On Muudon's Point there is a fort of the same 
name; and several guns, placed on tho heights 
over it, command tho N.E. side of James’ 
Valley, and the anchorage. Tho sea-face of 
James-Town is protected by a vtall, and 
strong lino of heavy ordnance, while tlie S.W, 
sido of the harbour is secured by tho forts and 
batteries on “ Ladder Hill,” so called from 
the summit being gained by a ladder of 671' 
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stops; proTisions, ammunition, &c., aro drawn 
np an inclined railway by machinery within 
tlio fort on tho summit, while more timid 
people, and those who haro not strength to 
attempt the ladder, may toil up the long 
yig-sag horse-road which has boeii formed in 
tbo side of the Promontory. Immediately 
under tbo Fort, on Ladder Hill, a lodge of 
rock is occupied by a heavy battery, and a 
similar ouo is placed over tho laiidiug-jdaco at 
the eastern side of the town. Tho platform 
for this last, has been hewn out of tho solid 
ruck, and overhangs J^ho water to sncli a 
degree, that access can only bo gained to it 
from above. Sandy Bay, on tho south side 
of tbo island, where boats might laud in calm 
weather, is guarded by another strong bat- 
ierr ; and guns aro placed on tho heights over 
CAory spot where there is the most distant 
possibility of the surf being crossed. To com¬ 
plete the arraiigoments against foreign inva¬ 
sion, a coiitinnoiis clmic of signal-posts, com- 
muuiealiug with the Castle, is established 
thronghoiit the island. When a ship is first 
descried in tho offing, a giin is fired at tho 
post where she is soon ; if more than two ap¬ 
pear, a “ general alarm” is beat, and every 
male takes the post assigned him. Tho rogii- 
lar troops, at tho time of wliieh 1 speak, did 
not exceed 1,200, and the inhabitants num¬ 
bered about 1,000 : since the expiration of tho 
East' India Company’s charter, and the Bri¬ 
tish government receiving over tho island of 
St. Helena, the number of tho former has 
been ronsidorably reduced, and the troops of 
tho lino stationed there, consist merely of a 
detachment from ono of tho regiments at tho 
Cape. 

Haring the period of Napoleon’s rcsideneo 
on the island, tho frigates on the station per¬ 
forming their daily cruise round it with all 
tne monotony and regularity of clock-work, 
and their row-boats watching every inlet by 
night, rendered assurance doubly sure, and 
it Hoomed doubtful whether a water-rat even 
could have lauded without a passport from 
the watchful governor. When the vast im¬ 
portance of St. Helena is considered to a mer¬ 
cantile nation liko the British, (the India fleet 
on its homeward-boiiud voyage in a great 
measure depending upon it for laying in iheir 
Stock of water,) tho precautions against fo¬ 
reign iiiTasion appear no moro than neces¬ 
sary, as an enemy’s fleet might run up before 
the trade-wind, and appear off tho island be¬ 
fore tho garrison had even licard that war 
h.ad been proclaimed, llorsborgh, the navi¬ 
gator, says, “ All s])ipB, coming in from tho 
eastward, heave-to before they pass Sugar- 
Loaf Hill, and send a boat with an officer to 
report them. Tho boat is gciiorally hailed 
from the battery at Sngar-Luaf 1‘oint, but she 
must proceed to Jamus-Town to give the 
governor information before the ship be x>eE- 
mitted to proceed, or pass the first battery at 
the Sugar-Loaf. Ships of war, and all others, 
must observe this precaution, or tjiio batterieji 


will open upon them, and ahut them out 
from tlio anchorage, which is well defended 
by tho forts and battorics around.” Tho 
heavy gusts which always sweep down tho 
.Tallies towards the sea in such monntainons 
islands as St. Helena, formed our only excuso 
for tho disobedience of such jdain and iwsitivo 
directions as tho foregoing ; and on the night 
iu question yro were under the necessity of 
hugging the laud very close to make good our 
nncliorago in tho Bay ; and tho delay of 
lieaving-to would have driven ns oif too far to 
leeward, that wo should have been unablo to 
boat up again to tlio island without very 
serious loss of timo. Having been driven out 
of Table Bay by a violent storm, and beforo 
wo had completed our watering, the governor, 
Sir 11. Hallas, accepted the apology with 
which oiir captain waited upon him. Vessels 
ran so close under tho Su.gar-Loaf Battery, 
that tho artillerymen literally lock down upon 
the docks, and from constant practice at float¬ 
ing butts they have hocomo most dexterous 
marksmen. A portion of the gnus, like those 
at Gibraltar and Quebec, are placed upon a 
swivel, BO as to admit of tho shot being 
plunged or sent perpendicularly downward 
upon any object. Europe lioiug at this timo 
ill an unsettled .state, tho islanders were 
thrown into oonsidcrabic alarm by the heavy 
firing; and wo were subsequently informed, 
that tho coloured signals which so rapidly 
passed from battery to battery, were, “ Shall 
wo lire into her t” Fortunately for us tbo 
govcnior liappcued to be at Plantation House, 
five miles distant from Jamos-Towii, and tbo 
few minutes which elapsed in receiving his re¬ 
ply, saved us from roceiving tho coni'ciitrated 
fire of some 2dfl pieces of heavy orduaucc, as 
by tho timo his br>ef “ yes ” was received at 
the batteries, wo had stowed ourselves so 
snugly between Mounseer and Brother Jona- 
tliaii, that oven St. Helena marksmen could 
not have picked us out without showering 
some of the compliments intended for us upon 
our neiglibonrs. Wo wore not the fii-st who 
had of late so raslily run tho gauntlet ; Cap¬ 
tain -thought it would be a good joke 

to “ steal past,” but bis vessel received sucli 
a riddling before her topsoils wore lowered, 
that she was with difficulty kepi afloat. 

James-Town, cramped in as it is by liills, 
and running in a long strip np tbo valley 
backwards from the Bay, makes but little 
show from the anchorage, the principal fea¬ 
tures being Ladder-Hill Battery, the Church, 
the (iovemor’s House, and the Wall and 
Water Battery; while tho back-gronnd is 
formt»d by Diana’s Peak, which ri8e.s to tbo 
height of 2,200 feet, and tho high lands iu tho 
vicinity of Plantation iloiiso. Without any 
stretch of fancy or imagination, the town ap- 
^ars to be threatened with as melancholy a 
fate .jui Pumt>cii or Hormdauenm, by the im¬ 
pending rocky crags: in many xdaccs vast 
portions of rock have been underbuilt, so as 
to prevent tlieir falling and crushing thij 
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bouaos beneath ; while in other places exca- 
Tatlons have been mode at the base of tlie 
hills, in order to gain building ground ; and 
one man is seen basily employed creating the 
danger which his neighbour is so anxiously 
strirlng to avoid. Notwithstanding the town 
lies on the lee side of the island, there is suf¬ 
ficient surf to render the landing-place a very 
indifierent one ; nor has any effort been made 
to improve it, by throwing out a quay or pier 
for the accommodation of the numerous vi¬ 
sitors on route from India to England ; the 
boatmen merely back their boat to the edge 
of some rocks which jut out into the water to 
the eastward of the town, and titc {tassuiigors 
leap'ashore whenever a fair opportunity offers; 
this, the rotiriug swell renders rather a nice 
manoeuvre. 

As our boat quitted the ship for the shore, 
a salute of nineteen guns, fired over our heads 
from Laddor-llili in com]>limeut to one of our 
passengers, had a very fine efi'cct. W o entered 
the town over a drawbridge, and eontinniug 
200 or ^tOO paces along tlie Water liattery, 
passed under an arched gateway, with an 
officer’s guard stationed at it, aud proceeded 
up the principal street. Tlio valley is too 
narrow to admit of more than a single main 
street, which ruiis parallel with the lulls ; the 
honsoB in it are neatly built, and there arc 
several good shops, whore, as might be sup¬ 
posed, every article is exorbitantly dear. In 
the upper part of the town there is a long 
esplamido, between two rows of trees, and a 
square, with the infantry barracks : the tio- 
vemor’s house aud gardens are on the sea¬ 
front of the town, and immediately in rear 
of the Wator Battery. But previous to at¬ 
tempting any thing in the lionizing way, we 
looked out for something substantial, and soon 
found our way into Solomon's ]odging-hoa.>(».‘. 

[Our iutolligout (’orrespondent proposes to 
fhmish anothor engraving, with description ; 
which we hope shortly to lay befurethc reader.] 


TIIK MOTHURLi:S.«:. 

{For Ike Mirror ) 

Sb* never knew n mother'H love. 

Or huiled u mutlier’e voice; 

She'll never feci a raolher'e prowo. 

Make every |iulse icjoico; 

Tlioui'h friemU aronnil her path u.-iy vie, 

Their sym|iatliy tu prove. 

She’ll uev'er mivt a mother's eye. 

Or shiirc a mother's love. 

Site nestled on her mother's breast, 

Uiit could not know the Krief 
Timt swelled within Ihiil place of rest, 

8o gentle and so brief; 

The bitter tear tliat slou 1\ TeU, 

Her slnmbciiug child above. 

The agony that could not tell 
A dying ]i.tr«ul'a love. 

This world has many a grief to bi-ar. 

And nidiiy a lu>|)e to mourn, 
lint pii>**- liuml will strive fioiii her. 

Its giiMieriug thorns tu turn. 

And V i|H* tlie tear diop from her eye, 

^lld sootlie her griefs awhile, 

WlhMO childish sorrows may not fly 
It ‘foiL- II mother's smile. 'MAaiA R—. 


THE SUMMER BUN. 

(Fer the Mirror.) 

How sweet to breathe the Imlmy air, 

Aud lift the lieart in inriiUe and priiy’r 
To flod, who made tlie day and uight. 

The Heavens and that bh»t orb of light. 

The Summer Sun. 
Who ran Im> sad wlien Naliiie’s gay. 

When Gelds, aud woods, and groves display. 

The splendour and the beaming love 
Uf Him who reigns in liglit, above 

The Summer Sun ^ 
TIu’ golden gates of glory, siv. 

An* now iinluldeii I vast aud tree 
Si reams the full liltixo of lustrous light. 

In r.iys refutgi'iit from the briglit— 

Tlie Summer Sun. 
Miihie floats on the swelling gah*; 

Thu lark's rirh song fills all the vale; 

Wiirliling his praise, lie soars unav, 

Aud blesses witli Ids anient lay, 

The .‘tiinimer Man. 

Tins seene, an emblem bright poiiilMys, 

Of llial blesia‘d source of light, wlmse rays 
IblTiiHe sweet |M‘!U!e in (')irisliaii iie.iits, 

Wliilst o'er tile f.vir oreatiou darts 

Tlie Si- miner .Mini. 

Thou " Sun of lUyhUtmi.neitE, arise I" 

Send foith Tliy lieiims o'er eartli and skies 
I iisp'.re iiiir souls with iieawnli liiv-*. 

That we, at hist, may soar iilaive 

TIu* Siimniei Sun. 

MaesjU-ld. W, IIaiiiiv. Jnu. 

THE WORM. 

( For the Mirror.) 

Avr. spurn tlie foul woim aside. 

So iiiiisiime, and eoid, iind vile. 

Yet la‘Uiiiik thee, in-tn, in tliy scnrii iiiid piiih*. 

Thiiii art liul n worm the uliile ! 

Yes. ItKik lit the ciirysalis— 

Ho eiilil and stiff and stork, 

Tliiiii w lit soon, U man, la* as cold as lliis. 

And aiint in a grim* as dark I 
Rut watch tlie guy botteifly— 

So lilitliesume. and liright, iiiid liraie. 

Wilt thou, like the Initlerfly, henv'iiuind liie, 

W]ie.n thou burstest, like liiin, tli\ grave ? 

E. M. 


SPANISH PHILOSOPHY. 

“ Tiik day after my arrival,” nays a recent 
traveller, “ at Vittoria, I wont to a bIioo- 
makcr’s to got some repairs done to my boots. 

“ There was nobody in the sliop-- the master 
was on the opposite side of the street, smoking 
his cigarito. 

** liis shoulders were covered with a mantle, 
full of holes. He looked like a beggar, but a 
Spanish boggtw, rather appearing proud, than 
ashamed, of his poverty. 

“ Ho came over to mo, and I explained my 
business. 

“ ‘ Wait a moment,’ said he, and immedi¬ 
ately called liis wife. 

“ ‘ How much money is there in the purse!” 

“ ‘ Twelve picettos.’’ (fourtoon francs, forty 
centimes.) 

“‘Then I shan’t work.* 

“ ‘ But,’ said 1, * twelve picottas will not 
last for over.’ 

“ * Who has seen to-horrow !’ said he, 
turning his back on mo.” 
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WOLKENBURG; 

OB, THE CASTLE OF CLOUDS. 

It was a warn snmmor’s day; the sky was 
bright and cloudless, aud all lunturo chocifnl, 
,whou a knight rode leisurely along the road 
that wound under the Drachenfels, beside the 
banks of the Rhine. From the nature of his 
arms and accoutrements it was evident that 
he had returuiHl from the crusades, which at 
that time occi\piod the attention of the princi¬ 
pal European states; from the tired walk of 
his panting steed it wyis further made clear 
that they liad jonriioyod that day far and fast, 
and tluit the knight, whom we now introdneo 
as the Baron of Ehreubach, wanted thojKiwer, 
and not the will to continue his journey at the 
hiirno rapid pace. 

What thoughts wore passing in the Baron’s 
mind may easily bo conjectnr^ when the rea¬ 
der hoars, that he had been called suddenly to 
the crusades, aud was now returning as unox- 
peetly a.s he; liad deiiartod to claim her as his 
bride whom ho had loft with a heavy heart, 
aud who, during his absence, had dwelt in his 
castle nudur the protection of his sister, the 
Ci^untOHs Amina. 

I'lie baron, then, was occupied with such 
thoughts as these circumstances would suggc.st, 
when ho looked up from his reverie, aud 
sought the castle which contained his Anna— 
his expected bride. The mountain on which 
the ('astle of Ehreubach was built, he could 
readily perceive, bathed, as it w'as, in the rays 
of au afternoon .sun—but tho castle itself was 
shrouded by thick clouds! 

This circnmstaiiee naturally excited tho sur¬ 
prise' of tho crusader; but it is necessary that 
we should uow leave him for a time to learn 
what wo can of tho events that luid taken 
plii.ee during his absence. 

Eo sooner had the Baron of Ehreubach left 
his own territory, tlian his sister, whom ho 
had left to rule in bis absence, commeucod tho 
exercise of her power, by dismissing from the 
castle every oiio of the domestics. For tliis 
arbitrary act no cause was assigned, and when 
the faithful servants of the baron, thus cast 
away, came amongst tho villagers, the hatred 
which they had always cherished against tho 
Countess Amina rose to its utmost; every in¬ 
dividual of tho baron’s vassals vowed that 
should ho bo (docted to .any of tho places thus 
rendered vacant, he would resolutely refuse to 
serve, aud tho whole village was in a turmoil, 
expecting the consequence of the lady’s wrath 
—but their rosolutiou was not tested—the 
places of tho dismissed rotiuiiers wore not 
filled! This caused fresh wonderment. The 
Countess Amina aud the Lady Anna were tho 
only iuhabitants of tho castle! Was it possi¬ 
ble that they performed for themselves tho 
necessary menial officesl The baron’s sister 
was too proud, his lady-love far, far too gen¬ 
tle;—but it was at leu^h decided that gentle¬ 
ness gave way to pride, and that the Lady Anna 
acted as the servant of the Countess Amina. 


Shortly after this, the castle afforded the 
vassals of Ehrenbaoh fresh cause for amaze¬ 
ment—thick clouds wore seen to gather round 
it, and constantly to romain there; and, al- 
•thongh tho provisions tho castle was known 
to have contained must by this time have been 
exlmnstod, no fresh supplies wore asked or 
giveu. Nothing could account for this, except 
tho belief that Bio Countess Amina was mak¬ 
ing some use (and, if any, without doubt, an 
evil one) of the black arts in which die was 
known to bo a proficient. Fears wore enter- 
tainetl on behalf of the Lady Anna, aud the 
villagers, amongst whom .she was very popu¬ 
lar, dotermiuod to go up to the castle, and do 
what they could on her bc^half. Accordingly, 
they marched up the sides of the mountain, 
plunged into the clouds at its summit, and 
again, after a time, emerged—^but it was on 
tho same side from which they entered them! 
—again and again they made tho attempt, hut 
.still with tho same result; at last tliey gave 
np their fruitless enterprizo and retnnu'd to 
the village. Thenceforth, tho mountain and 
castle were known by no other name than 
tho Wolkenborg, or Castle of Clouds. 

Return we uow to the baron ; lio had 
scarcely recovered from his surprise, and found 
moan.s to account for tho singular appearance 
which ho witnessed, when a strange figure 
stood in his path! it was that of an old man, 
whoso long white beard fiowed over a dark 
loose robe that completely covered him. Tho 
knight instinctively stopped, and was abont 
to a.'ldvcBs him, when ho made signs that, de¬ 
manded .siloiico. Seeing that the baron obeyed 
his gestures--" Baron of Elirenbaeh,” said ho, 
" bo not surpriseii tliut 1 bbonld know you, 
that which 1 am about to unfold is still mure 
marvellons, and it affects you nearly. A miua, 
thy sister, now practices the sorcery which 
her whole life has been spent in studying— 
yon clouds are of her raising. She loves uoi- 
tlior thee nor thy aifianced bride, whom sho 
would wed to another. Tlic Lady Anna is 
true and therefore suffers—during one hour 
in tho day, and one hour only, the sorceress 
sloeps—for that time her charms arc at the 
control of tho Baron of Ehreubach and of none 
but him - it is the honr after midnight—thtm, 
if thou gocst to the castle, thou hast hut to 
speak, and all thou askest yields before thee, 
if thou delayest beyond the hour, thou art 
lost.” 

" 1 will save her this night,” cried Ehron- 
boch. 

The old man made a motion of satisfaction, 
and tho baron saw him no more. 

At midnight the baron hastily asi^onded the 
monntaiu, the night was bright and elc.ar; as 
tho old man had prophesied, at his word the 
clouds vauishod, and tho doors, closed by ma¬ 
gic ari., opeue<i at bis touch; he reached the 
chamber whore the Lady Anna was confined; 
the hour was almost up, he dragged her hur¬ 
riedly out of the castle, and then, commanding 
tliat fire should consume the scene of his sis- 
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tor’fs wiclcodnesa, saw i( imTDodiatoly wrapt in 
flames. The fire was potent, for the hour was 
not completed until the castle was entirely 
consumed; standing on its ruins, the baron 
fancied ho saw the form of the old man grasp¬ 
ing his stru^ling sister; ho turned away, and, 
bearing witn him the Lad^ Anna, now almost 
lifeless, hastened to the village; here he was 
no soonor known, than ho was greeted cordi¬ 
ally by his rejoicing vassals, and, if it were 
possible, still more did they rejoice, when, 
soon after, tlio baron and his lovely bride sat 
among them at the wedding-feast. 

Thu site of the baron’s castle thus destroyed 
is still called the Wolkcnburg, but the Knight 
of fihrenbach chose not again to reside on a 
spot BO unhallowed;—another and statolior 
castio soon rose, with the assistance of friendly 
vassals, on a neighbouring eminence, in which 
the knight and his lady lived long and happily. 

Of Amina and the old man no more was 
hoard, although tho baron long sought tho 
latter to reward his services, and inquire into 
tho sonrees of his mystorious information. 

H. A L- 


SHOE BUCKLES. 

Tinsm INTRODUCTIOTf A.VD DISUSE. 

Tn the time of Henry VII., an act of parlia¬ 
ment was passed, interdicting, among other 
things, (to preserve tho monopoly to our coun¬ 
try,) thoimportationof,by ‘*merchaunt straun- 
gers,” “ into tho roolmo of Ynglond to be 
souldc, any bokcllos,.... closites for gloves 
.... bokolloB for shoys,” (shoes,) &o. This 
tnnded to koop foroiguers in tho out-parts, 
and to eiiconrage trade at home. 

This article, of very ancient use in our 
country, and tho manufacture of which con¬ 
tributed largely to tho employment of War- 
wickshiro ingenuity daring tho last century, 
is now almost forgotten. 

I nsignificant as it may scorn at the present 
day, the time was, when almost eveo^y Aod 
foot in the kingdom was dependent on the 
buckle for its gamituro. 

A writer, characteTi!u>d for his qnaintness,* 
tlius discourses upon the ^oe-bucklcs of old 
time. 

" This fashion, (of piked toos^ like every 
otltor, gave way to time, and, in its stead, the 
rose began to bud upon the foot; which, under 
tho house of Tudor, opened in groat perfection. 
No shoe was fashionable without being fhst- 
ened with a foil-blown rose. Ribands of overy 
colour, except white, the emblem of tiio de- 
pressod houso of York, were had in esteem ; 
but the red, like the house of Lancaster, held 
pre-eminence. 

** Under the honso of Stuart, the rose 
withered, which «>vo rise to tlie shoe-string. 
Tho beans of that ago ornamented their 
lower tier with donble laces of silk, tagged 
with silver, and tho extremities were bean- 
tifiod with a small flringe of the same metal. 

* Hutton, Hiat. of Birmingluini. 


Tho inferior class wore laoes of plain silk, 
linen, or even a thong of leather; which last 
is to be met with in the humble plains of 
mial life. 

** Tho revolntion was remarkable for tho 
introduction of William, and the minntc 
bnokle, not differing much in size and shape 
from the horse-bean. This offspring of fancy, 
like tho clouds, is ever changing—the foshion 

to-day is thrown into the casting-pot to¬ 
morrow.” 

The bocklo seems to have undergone every 
figure, size, and shape of geometrical inven¬ 
tion. It has passed throng every form in 
tho whole zodiac of Euclid. 

In 1781, tho large square bncklo, plaited 
with silver, was the ion. The ladies also 
adopted tho reigning taste; “it was difficult,” 
says Hutton, “ to discover thoir beautiful little 
feet, covered with an enormonsshiold of buckle, 
and wo wended to see tho active motion un¬ 
der tho massive load.” Thus the British fair 
of that timo, killed by the weight of metal. 

Tlio change of fashion that ensued was 
disastrons to a large class of ingenious arti¬ 
sans, who were compelled to suffer, though 
nut in silence, the loss of their usual employ¬ 
ment. 

Tn 17.91, a deputation of master bncklo- 
makers, foom Birmingham, Walsal, and Wol¬ 
verhampton, waited upon tho Prince of Wales, 
(afterwards George IV.,) at Carlton Honso. 
Tlie object of thoir audience was to present a 
petition, setting forth tho distressed situation 
of thousands of individuals, in tlie different 
branches of the buckle manufacture, in oonse- 
quenco of the foshion then prevalent of wear¬ 
ing strings. His Royal Highness received 
the petitioners very graciously, and, as a proof 
of Ms sympathy, not only resolved to wear 
buckles himself, but to order that his honse- 
hold should do the same. But the royal ex¬ 
ample, and tho royal command, were alike 
nugatory, when opposed to the doxninion of 
fashion :—strings became general. 

In 1812, to adopt tho words of Hutton, 
“tho whole generation of fashions in tlie 
bnckle lino was extinct; a bnokle was not to 
bo found on a femalo foot, nor upon any foot 
except that of old age.” 

Baring the last period above-mentioned, 
Bolsovor, in Derbyshire, now only noted for 
its castle, was famous for tho manufacture of 
superior steel buckles. 

Tho test of their excellent temper, still tra¬ 
ditionally reported in the neighbourhood, was, 
that thongh tho wheel of a loaded cart should 
pass over a Bolsovor buckle, tho latter, in 
consequeuco of its elasticity, would not eaSot 
any permanont alteration of shape. 

Metal clasps, formerly so common for fhst- 
raing tho shoes of children, seem, in their dis¬ 
appearance, to have followed the buckles of 
the men and women, as they are now rarely 
to be met with. What, however, does remain 
of tlie shoo-bneklo and olasp tn^e, is mostly 
confined to Walsol. 
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UTiiun OF 

PATERNAL DUTIES IN CHINA. 

The following list of merits snd errors, rela¬ 
ting to the cottdnct of females, is extracted 
from a Chinese work, entitled, “Aferits and 
’DemerittScrutiniKed’* The person addressed 
is the hosband, or head of the family; and, as 
he possesses authority over the femmes of his 
house, he is considered answerable fur their 
merits or errors. 

HERITS. 

To gnard the female, apartments with rigor 
for oue day, one rate of merit; to teach fe- 
ipales with a mild and cheerful oounteuanoe, 
fur each time, one rate of merit; to cause 
them to curb their tempers and dispositions 
for ten days running, one rate of merit; to 
cause them to reform tlioir errors—namely, 
want of filial piety, (j[narr(dHomeness, and iU- 
uaturo; fur each evil reformed, one rate of 
merit; to put a stop to their scolding, for a 
mouth, one rate of merit; to teach them to bo 
careful and cleanly in the kitchen, for each 
day, one rate of merit; to teach them to attend 
to family affairs, spinning, weaving, etc., for 
each day, one rate of merit; to teach them 
chtnirfully to work, and not to put their labour 
upon their sisters-in-law, for each day, one rate 
of merit; to hinder them from gadding to see 
plays acted, for each instance, five rates of 
merit; to hinder thorn from going to temples 
to burn incense, fur each Instance, five rates 
of uiorit; to toacb them tu be humane and 
kind to female slaves, for each instance, twenty 
rates of merit; to t^h them to be dutiful to 
their father and mother-in-law, for each in¬ 
stance, fifty rates of merit; to foach them to 
agree with their sisters-in-law, for each in¬ 
stance, fifty rates of merit; to teach wives 
and concubines not to bo jealous of each other, 
for each instance, fifty rates of merit; to 
teach them to be bonevoleut and virtuous, fur 
■each instance, oue hundred ratoi: of merit. 

Not to keep the female apartments in ri¬ 
gorous seckiBion, for one day, one rate of 
error; to allow the women to lay long in bed 
of a morning, to bo lazy, to steal rest, and tu 
neglect their work, for one day, one rate of 
error; to suffer a second wife to maltreat the 
children of the former '(vife, fur one day, one 
rate of error; tu suffer tlicm to keep the bowls 
and plates in a filthy state, and to cook the 
food in dirty stylo, for ouo day, oue rate of 
error; tu forbear to do a proper thing because 
the wife or concubiuos oppose it, for each in¬ 
stance, one rate of error; to sufi'er tlio women 
to commit their own jiroper work, to their 
sislers-in-law, from an nnwillingncss to work, 
for every day, two rates of error; to allow 
them to scold, fur every day, five rates of 
error; to beat and oppress wives or concu¬ 
bines, for each instance, five rates of error; 
to allow thorn to ramble to sue plays and co- 
ffiedicBi for each inataoce, ten xatos of error; 


to allow them to go and worship in the tem¬ 
ples, for each fnatanoe, ten rates of error; to 
suffer them to be hard upon the female slaves, 
for each instance, thirty rates of error; to 
.use inhuman puni^monts; namely, pinoliing, 
burning the skin, tearing out the hair, etc., 
in correcting wives and concubines, for each 
instance, fifty rates of error; to allow them 
to neglect their duty to their father and mo¬ 
ther-in-law, for each instance, one hundred 
rates of error; to allow them to quarrel with 
their sisters-iu-Iaw, for each instance, one 
hundred rates of error; to bo partial in his 
love and favonrs to them, for each instance, 
one hundred rates of error; when rich, to cast 
off tho wife, whom ho espoused while poor, 
for each instance, one hundred rates of error; 
when a husband suffers a wife to disgrace and 
rule over him, for each instance, one hundred 
rates of error. W. G. C. 

anil ^ctciuco. 

HAVAL ARClIITECnTHB. 

It is worthy of remark, that tlie proportions 
of tho British Queen steam-ship, the last great 
effort of marine architecture that has inter¬ 
ested the world, are exactly those of Noah’s 
Ark, tho first that was set afloat, proving Uiat 
-1,U00 years of practical science has done no¬ 
thing to improve the dimensions of floating 
boats, first given by the Groat Builder of the 
universe; and if the critical character of these 
proportions bo duly considered, it may affiiid 
an evidence of the truth of the Scripture nar¬ 
rative. The breadth of the Ark was one-sixth 
of the Iciiglh; the depth thereof one-tenth of 
the length. Tho British Queen is 40ft. Gin. 
wide; stem to stern-post *24lift, aloft, whole 
depth 20, making the square depth 24ft. Giu. 
Tho Ark was twice as long as the Queen.— 
Hampshire Telegraph. 

A KEW MACHINE FOR CALICO PRINTINO, 

XIat bo witnessed at Mr. Houtson’s works 
in Minshull-street, Manchester, exhibiting a 
very im{>ortant improvement in calico printing, 
and calculated, we conceive, to produce a vait 
change in tliis important branch of trade. 
One of the modes in work (for the invention 
is of a twofold character) is applicable to cy¬ 
linder and surface printing—the other to sur¬ 
face printing only, each admitting of a consi¬ 
derable saving in the outlay, which at present 
is necessarily great, in the purchase of copper 
cylinders and surface rollers, as by these in¬ 
ventions an almost nnlimitod number of co¬ 
lours may he printed by one operatiou of a 
printing machine, and those colours in posi- 
tions extensively variable. We are informed 
that these improvemonts may be introdneed 
into the printing macltines now in use. For 
this important invontioii we understand the 
public arc indebted to tho ingenuity of a Mr. 
J. M. Oiapier (a Fi'ernhman) and it U pa¬ 
tented by a Mr. Beard, of London. 
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MURILLO, VELASQUEZ, AND 
2UUBARAN. 

The three paiotere whose names haye immor* 
talized the Spanish school,* are Mnrillo, Ve> 
laaqnoz, and Znrbaran. The first was bom 
in lb'18, in Seville; the second in 1599, in the 
same city; and the third, in tho villago of 
Fuente do Cantos, in Estremadnra, in 1598. 
Thoy were, therefore, eontomporarios, and all 
lived to a good age. 

Mnrillo died in his GCth year, and would 
probably have lived longer, had not his death 
been hastened b^ a fall ftom tho scaffolding, 
whilst painting in the Franciscan convent of 
Cadis. Voiasqaes died at the ago of 01, and 
Zurbarau at t^t of 64. 

'rho merit they possessed, is tho impor¬ 
tant one of orifpnality; tho first of them, 
howovor, Murillo, has proved tho justice of a 
remark of Voltaire, that ho who copies best, 
is tho best original; for, pcrhajis, no oiio imi¬ 
tated so mau^ masters as Mnrillo, and yet, 
no one can mistake his stylo for that of any 
other painter. We have his imitations of 
llcrrora, of Titian in his portraits, of Ciiido 
in his Magdalens, of Velasquex in his boggiir- 
boys and fancy subjects, of Zurbarau in his 
saints; yet ho shines out in all as peculiarly 
Mnrillo, and it seems as if lie imitated others, 
only to Huiqiass them. 11 is animals are ad¬ 
mirably drawn, but ho never appears to have 
loved landscape painting. His sea views are 
of extreme rarity, and are iqnritcd, but inferior 
to those of tlio High Dutch school. 

I'his was not the case with Vclu^qnex, who 
was, perhaps, the most universal genius we 
have known, lie could paint animals, land¬ 
scapes (the knowledge, of which, ho had, 
probably, acquired from Herrera el Viejo, his 
master), tho sea, and fancy subjects, and his¬ 
torical piooi'H, with equal case. In vigour 
and versatility of genius, he cipialli'd Hubens, 
aud drew largely from him. A residence in 
Italy, did nut, however, induce him to cliaiigu 
his style, and the works of his later years, dif¬ 
fer little from thosu of an earlier period, save 
ill a little loss attention to the uiinute parts of 
drawing, and a greater ciidoavunr at effect. 
No jiaiiitor managed light bettor. Tlic aerial 
perspective of the surrender of Hrcda, and tho 
picture of tho artist himself working fur Thilip 
IV., and Burronnded by his family, is not ex¬ 
ceeded by Du llooge, llembrandt, or the most 
skilful Dutchman; yet he had nut tho grace 
or tondonioss of Mnrillo; ho surprises, but 
dues not woo ns into admiration. Much of 
his time was niifortuuately lost in attending 
on Philip IV., who invested him with tho 
ofiieo of chamberlain at conrt, aud tho last 
public act of bis life, was that of accompany¬ 
ing the lufiinta Maria Theresa to Irun, ou her 
marriage with Louis XIV. of Franco. The 
wifo of Vclasqnex only survived her husband 
seven days. 

* I'oii luitkcit (it ulliiT m-Mti'rs of tlic Spauith &rltui>l, 
villi' No SKla of ii.i) Miiiui. 


The life of Zurbaran presonts us with one 
of the numberless histories of men, who, born 
in situations apparently nnpropitions for tbe 
development of talent, have, nevertheless, at¬ 
tained to tbo highest glory in their profession. 
He was tho sou of a country proprietor, and _ 
any who are acquainted with tho state of that 
class in Spain (bad as it is now, it was worse 
thou) will consider tho eminence to which ho 
advanced, as almost a work of magic. He 
was bom a painter, and his early efforts at¬ 
tracted so much notice, that his parents sent 
him to Seville to study under K^elas. Bo- 
furo attaining tho ago 6f tliirty, he had com¬ 
pleted tho chapel of St. Peter, in the cathe¬ 
dral, and tho famous altar-piece for the ooUe- 
giato church of St. Thomas Aquinas, tho latter 
of which, is considered his master-piece. Tho 
paintings of the ('arthuja, at Xores, were 
executed in his 35th year. Neither Murillo 
nor Zurbarau over left Spain, and yet their 
notions of tho art aro strikingly opposed. 
Zurbaran copied nobody, Murillo cvciybody ; 
tho first was satisfied to spend days over a 
white mantle fixed ou a model, and occupy 
liimsulf on a single figure; Mnrillo was group¬ 
ing, and varying, and catching at every new 
form and oppression, trusting to his own ge¬ 
nius to improro upou nature. Zurbaran threw 
a strung contrast of light and darkness on tho 
principal figure in the first term, and went no 
further. Murillo aimed at aud succeeded in 
conveying aerial perspective to tho furthest 
distance in tlie sky, and sought to make his 
oulliues melt into tho air. Two paintings for 
the Geronomito convent of Bonnios, by Znr- 
baraii, one of which is in my posscssiou, had 
tho outlines of tho figures marked on the plain 
sido of the canvas, so hard aud inflexible was 
the system of tho painter. Both were fine 
colourists, and both true to nature, but Mu¬ 
rillo toued down his pictures by glaring, and 
Zurbaran passed a wash over tho strong bine 
and whito ho eniployi-d, and detached uio fi¬ 
gures by painting the distances lightly. In 
point of composition, Znrbaran was inferior 
to Murillo or Velafupicz au observation which 
tho reader may readily verify, by turning to 
tho “ Bavaria Sacra,” with the plates of Sado- 
Icii (wrongly quoted in my Noticen of the 
Northern C'apiials, as “ Batavia Rediviva”), 
where ho will find the subjects of many of tho 
pictures of tho two first masters, and particu¬ 
larly that of St. Isabel washing tho child 
affiietcd with tho Scurvy, by Murillo. Accord¬ 
ing to my own taste, the order of precedence 
1 should give to these three great painters, is 
os 1 have placed them in tlie text; others, 
however, and particularly the French, reverse 
tho order, and quote Znrbaran, Vriasques, 
and Murillo. Indeed, in England, and at 
Madrid, Velasquez is generally put before 
cither Murillo or Znrbaran.—From SlandieNt 
Seville and itt Vicinity. —1840. 
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duckwood’s magazine, no. ocxax. 

Septombor, 1640. 

JThk memory of Gilbert White haa long hal¬ 
lowed the spot on which **tlie days of tlie years 
of his pilgrimage ” were holily passed; and no 
traveller to Selbomo but is filled with rhaste 
delight on visiting the haunts of the reverend 
philosopher. Blackwood has a most pleasing 
p.ipur this month upon the subject, entitled 

AVisittoSidbome,^’ throughly Imbued witii 
good and gentle sentinenta.] 

Harmony of Soul. 

I know not how, sitting on a stile, calmly 
gazing upon a quiet little ullage, and listening 
t(i the murmuring of an insignificant brook, in 
the twilight of an April evening, can fill the 
heart of man even to overflowing with a soft 
and balmy dreaminess—a gentle ocstacy—a 
passive pleasure, which one cannot refer to any 
exercise of the imagination, for the imagina¬ 
tion is not at work—nor to reflection, for in 
such cases there is no taming of the mind in¬ 
ward upon itself. Whether it is the realiza¬ 
tion of the dreams of our fancy in the contem¬ 
plation of a spot whoso ideal picture long had 
occupied our mind, or whether some loiig-for- 
gotteu remembrance of the scenes—scenes, 
perchance, like this—of our early boyhood, or 
of our youthful loves, comes welling up in the 
breast, filling the eyes with not unploasurablo 
tears; or whether, which is, perhaps, as likely 
as anything else, in the beholding a placo 
where peace itself might dwell, the peace of 
nature descends like dew, and fills the heart 
of the beholder with that peace which the 
world cannot give. The analysis of these de¬ 
licious seusatiouB I leave to the masters of the 
luimau heart, Sterne or Mackenzie. It is suf¬ 
ficient fur mo to be enabled to enjoy them. 

Venerable Oak at the Plestor, 

Tn the centre of the village (Sclboroc) and 
near the church, is a square piece of ground, 
surrounded by houses, and vulgarly called the 
riestor. In the midst of this spot stood, in 
old times, a vast oak, with a short squat body, 
and hugo horizontal arms, extending almost 
to the extremity of the ama. This venerable 
tree, surrounded with stone steps, and scats 
above them, was the delight of old and young, 
aud a placo of much resort in summer ovonings; 
where the former sat in grave debate, while 
jtlio latter ft'olicked and danced before them. 
Long might it have stood, had not the amazing 
tempest of 1703 overturned it at once, to the 
infinite regret of the inhabitants and the vicar, 
who bestowed several pounds, in sotting it in 
its placo again, bnt all his care could not avail; 
the tree sprouted for a time, then withered and 
died 

One can readily conceive the “ infinite re¬ 
gret ” of the inhabitants at its destmetion. 
Tlii'ir fathers had many a time and oft, sported 
round its bulging root, as did their children 
yesternight; and fur their children’s children 


did they still expect it would have spread its 
hospitable shade. It was a bravo old oak— a 
link connecting time past with time to come— 
generation wi& generation. It was to them 
an old fiuniliar friend—assoeiated with the 
sports of their youth; for tiicy mmbolled be¬ 
neath its spreading boughs—with the loves of 
their manhood—with the gamilitios of age— 
nay, with their very griefs; for the ashes of 
their fothers rest awl^e beneath its shade ere 
they finally repose in peace beneath the undis¬ 
tinguished turf. 

Sanctified Spots. 

Of the hermitage wherein Gilbert White 
often studied and contemplated nothing re¬ 
mains but the site. Theru is, it appears to 
me, a dogreu of criminality in the neglect that 
suffers anything that has been sanctified by 
genius to bo lo.st or forgotten. T t is not merely 
an injustice to the memory of the man, who 
makes classic the very ground whereon ho 
treads, but it is a sad privation to those who 
hold in veneration the placo ho inhabited, and 
the haunts of his footsteps; whore one lingers 
fondly and long, as if to catch from the inspi¬ 
ration of the place something of the inspira¬ 
tion of the man who gave to the place much 
of its interest, much of its beauty, aud when 
we consider how greatly natural beauty is as¬ 
sisted by association; when wo reflect that the 
pleasure wo derive from the contemplation of 
magnificent scouery, is as nothing where no¬ 
thing of genius is associated; and that no 
placo is tame, no place barren, no placo un¬ 
lovely, that genius has consecrated to fame; 
we cannot help feeling an indignant sorrow 
that the spot which genius loved to inhabit 
should bo suffered to be forgotten, or tlio print 
of his footsteps to be effaced from the earth. 
The bhaik aud naked waste, enriched by clas¬ 
sical assoeiatiuns, has more attraction for us 
than the exuberant prairie of the desert—the 
strciun by whose banks the poet sat and sang, 
flows to a music sweeter than its own, aud 
the valleys and hills, peopled with the embo¬ 
died " creations of fancy,” live in remcmbrauco 
aud look green in song. These associations 
make the best riches, the true glory of a na¬ 
tion—robe nature in a pcr{>ctnal spring; they 
give to barrenness fertility aud beauty; tiiey 
endear to us our country, and, by fostering tho 
powth of national pride—that vanity which 
15 akin to virtue—nerve tho soul to deeds of 
noble daring, and stimidate us to study to be 
thought worthy of tho classic soil wo boast to 
call our own. Therefore, 1 sav again, lot no 
haunt of genius bo desecrated by neglect or 
injury; let every memorial of its whereabout 
bo studiously and lovingly preserved and eho- 
rishod, till time aud memory shaU be no moro^ 

Selhorne seen from afar. 

Tho prospect of the village from the Hanger 
is surpafesingly beautiful. It is a picture, and 
that picture tho picture of iteaco. The cot¬ 
tages surrounded each by its shrubby enolo- 
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anre—some bailt of yellow stone—some of red 
brick—othore of la.& and plaster^ but all of 
picturesque and fknciful forms; the interven¬ 
ing trees shading and softening down the tone 
of the landscape; the unpretending, though 
tasteful tower of the venerable church; the 
shadowy contemporary yew, that for so many 
centuries has borne the old church tower com¬ 
pany ; the surrounding habitations of the silent 
dead; the modest vicarage, with its magnifi¬ 
cent hedge or rather, widl of yew; the moss- 
grown and, alas! neglected garden of Gilbert 
White, where delighted to disport Timothy 
the tortoise, and where, at this moment, you 
may see the blackbirds hopping familiarly 
about the walks; the vale winding on towards 
Oakhangcr, parted in the centre by a strip of 
brighter green, whore runs coucoaled Uie bab¬ 
bling little brook; tlie pale poat-rcek, or, 
rather, vapour, ascending from the cottage- 
chimuoys, hardly dimming, where it rises, tho 

lucid transparency of Uio air.Our 

stroll was delightful, and we returned by 
moonlight, serenaded by tho nightingale, to 
our inn, when we rotir^ to rest after a day 
of unmixod pleasure; in which, despite tho 
length of our excursion, iatiguo Imd no share, 
full of thankful gratitude to that great Being, 
who has, in His mcosuroloss goodness, poured 
out into the lap of nature, so much of luxury 
for the mind of meditative mau, and made 
medicine for tho wounded spirit in the groves, 
and hiils, and fields, and harmony of uuiYcrsal 
nature. 

Grave of Gilbert White. 

From tho place whoro Whito drew liis first 
breath, and where, wiUi sliort and nnfrcqnent 
interruptions, he spent a long and happy life, 
a few paces brought us to his grave. 

ITo lies nudistingnished in tho village 
chnrch-yard. There are, in tho south side of 
the chancel, five lowly tenements of tho dead, 
tho fifth from tlio chancel is that of Gilbert 
White; his grave is, like his life, lowly and 
peaceful. 1 was glad that he was laid here; 
nor could 1 help thinking that the gi'ass was 
more green, and the moss more richly ver¬ 
dant on that grave. He lies tranquilly, in tho 
lap of his mother earth; and, even in death, 
within tho influences of that nature, he, living, 
loved BO well, llu lies nobly—the world is 
his tomb, tho heavens his canopy, tho dew of 
ovening scatters with diamonds the spot where 
his ashes repose, his requiem is chaiite«l by tho 
warbling choristers of spring, and starry lamps 
that never die illumine his sepulchre. 

The Writer's Peroration. 

Our pilgrimage was done—we had travorsod 
ihe classic ground of the philosopher, we had 
wandered in his footsteps, and we had calmed 
and soothed onr spirits into tranquility in tho 
contemplation of his peaceful grave- 

Why did we come hero—why leave our 
homes and families to waudor over spots 
which make no part of our world, which have 
no connexion with our hopes, or fears, or in¬ 


terests or prejudices, or passionsl Why did 
we come here! 

1 will answer for myself that 1 came hero 
to pay my humble homage to a peaoofnl spi¬ 
rit—a meek possessor of the earth—a man 
without gall or bitterness in his nature, one 
vrho gained fame without making an enemy, 
and bequeathed to posterity a reputation as 
unenvied as extensive. 

Appreciate him as a naturalist 1 cannot, for 
I am not qualified. No one save an observer 
of nature can sufiiciently appreciate the fide¬ 
lity of his descriptions, jihe accnracy of his ob¬ 
servations, tho clear lucidity of his delinea¬ 
tions of natural phenomena;—^but 1 can sulfi- 
cicutly appreciate the man —the ease, grace, 
and simplicity of his stylo have an indescri¬ 
bable cham for the guueml reader; the holi¬ 
ness of his pursuit; his nnafiected, serene, and 
cheerful piety; the tendency of every lino ho 
wrote to advance the intorcsts of religion, hu¬ 
manity, and goodness; the tranquiliring influ¬ 
ence of his writings on tho mind of mau. 

Suroly if the memory of the illustriou‘4 dead 
is to derive honour from a pilgrimage to the 
scenes he has famUiarizod to every one— and 
what fitter homage can tho illustrious dead 
receive?—you will forgive me, reader, that I 
stole from business, and turbulence, and care, 
tho few tranquil hours I dissipated in my 
pilgrimage to happy, peaceful, and classiu 
Sclborno. 


TUB cHBMiST. NO. IX. September, 1040. 

[London: Hastings.] 

[This journal, sintilar in shape and manage¬ 
ment to tlu‘ TiUncet, makes this month its ninth 
advance in public favour, of wltieh it is everj'- 
way worthy. Among others it contains a very 
able paper “ On the Chemistry of Mountains,'’ 
whiefi for the prtiscnt is ilcfcrred, while we pro¬ 
ceed to condense from it an equally important 
article on tho 

ADULTERATION OF BREAD, 

BY CHARLES WATT,] 

That the adulteratiou of broad is carried on 
in tho metropolis and other large towns to a 
most Hcrions extent cannot, for ono moment, 
be doubted; indeed, the eircnmstanco that there 
arc, in the hraiich of business which manufac¬ 
tures this chief commodity of life— which, if de¬ 
ficient, admits of no substitute—two distinct 
classes of tradesmen, viz:—ono called “ full- 
priced bakers,” from their selling broad at 
the regular trade price, and the other “ cheap,” 
or “ low-priced,” from their st'lling it at a 
lower rale—naturally leads to such an infer- 
eiic,e. When we consider tho fact, which is 
well known, that tho difibronce in price varies 
to tho extent of two-pence, or more, in the 
fonr-ponud loaf, wo can cumo to no otlier con¬ 
clusion than that this vast difference, namely, 
one-fourth, can proceed from no other cause 
than the most extensive and culpable adulte¬ 
ration. 
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In order to latiefy publio anxiety on tbie 
■ubjeot. it has often been Hubmitted to atten¬ 
tive and close inquiry, and the answers re¬ 
ceived from these “ low-priced ” bakers, are 
universally, " that the reduction is dependent 
*on their Iweping no men to carry oat the 
broad,” while the replies from the high-priced 
bakers are, that they use the best flour, and 
that those who sell cheaper must do other¬ 
wise.” 

That the trifling amount of wages thns saved 
can make np for so sorions a difibronco in 
price as exists, is by-&r too ridiculous to be 
for an instant admitted. 

It must be observed, however, that the adul- 
torcition of bread is by no means confined to 
the “ low-priced ” bakers, for it may bo policy 
for the ** flili-priced ” dealers to keep up the 
farce of high prices, in order to check suspi¬ 
cion ; there being many who think nothing 
good unless it is dear. 

Any one may, with a very little trouble, be 
satisfied tliat there are very serious mal-prac- 
tices carried on with regard to the manufac¬ 
ture of broad, if ho bnt take the pains to oxa- 
ntiiic that purchased at different shops. 

At some of the more respectable houses at 
the west end of the toM'n, from which the 
higher classes are supplied, the bread is of a 
fine whiteness, is exceedingly light, and the 
crust is not hard and dry; while at those 
bouses whore there is a crowded and poor po¬ 
pulation, it is of a very dark colour, is heavy, 
and the crust has a hard and compact ap¬ 
pearance, which latter circumstance arises 
entirely from the quantity of inferior flour, and 
the admixture of a largo quantity of potatoes. 

The adulterations of bread are of two kinds, 
noxious and innoxious; the noxious arc such 
as may by repeated action become injurious; 
those are alum, sulphate of copper and zinc, 
chalk, plaster of Paris (sulphate of lime), and 
bono dust. 

With the observations of Dr. Uro, in his 
valuable work on the arts, that it is a very 
serious thing for a lady or gentleman of se¬ 
dentary habits or infirm constitution, to have 
their digestive powers daily vitiated by da¬ 
maged flour, whitened with 197 grains of alum 
per quartern loaf; acidity of stomach, flatu¬ 
lence, headaches, palpitation, costiveness, and 
urinary calculi, being perhaps the probable coii- 
sequoucos of the habitual introduction of no 
much acidulous and acescent matter,”—wo 
entirely agree. 

41um may be detected in bread by treating 
the latter with distilled water, filtering the 
liquor thus obtained, first through calico, and 
then through blotting-paper, till it is quite 
clear, thou dividing it into two equal portions, 
into one of which is to bo poured a few drops 
of nitrate or muriate of baryta, and into the 
other a few drops of liquid ammonia. 

(lhalk, plaster of Paris, or bono dust may 
be detected by incineration of the bread con¬ 
taining them, and treating the ashes with nitric 
acid, wUch will dusolve the ehailk with effer¬ 


vescence, and the plaster of Paris and boue- 
dust without. In each of these cases the lime 
may be rendered evident in the solution, either 
by oxalic acid, or, in preference, by oxalate of 
ammonia. 

The innoxious adulterations are chiefly infe¬ 
rior flour, rye flour, and also that of beans, 
peas, and potatoes, substances which, as pos¬ 
sessing less focula than wheaten flour, aro very 
inferior in their nutritive properties, and, 
therefore, their introduction into bread is a 
fraud on the pnblie, which requires the strict¬ 
est vigilance to prevent, and should bo pu- 
nlslied by the highest puualtios when detected. 

As any adulterations of this kind can bo 
discoverod in the flour only before it is mado 
into bread, Dr. Uro very properly observes, 
that “ every baker ought to be able to analyse 
his own flour.” 

In the mills near London, no less than 
seven different kinds of flour aro ground out 
of ono quantity of wheat. 

These aro, for one quarter:— 


Fine flour . , . 

. . a httsbols 

3 peeks. 

Seconds .... 

. . 0 

2 

Fine middlings . 

. . 0 

1 

Coarse middlings 

. . 0 

0.5 

• • » • • 

. . 3 

0 

Twenty-penny 

. . 3 

0 

Pollard .... 

. . 2 

0 


14 

2.5 


Bnt it is, however, a sad thing to say, that 
tho flour often comes into the baker’s posses¬ 
sion in a genuine state, and undergoes, while 
in his hands, a most serious amount of adul¬ 
teration. In this important articio of con¬ 
sumption, and, likewise, in other trades, adnl- 
torations are carried on to an alarming extent, 
and with perfect impunity. A board of com¬ 
missioners ought to be appointed to examino 
tho various articles of life, such as food, me¬ 
dicines, important articles of commerce, &o.; 
to condemn every bad article, and to fine 
those who thus violato the just laws and every 
duty to humanity. 

Bread— the most important of all articles 
of life to us all—the chief support of the poor 
—it is worse than wicked to adulterate. 


PORTICOES OF LONDON. 

(Abrifiged from the CivU JSuginivrs’ and Arrhifeets* 
JourMi, A'o. H6.) 

A GLAXCE at the porticoes which adorn our 
metropolis, may afford pleasure and instruc¬ 
tion. They divide thomsolves into two classest 
those which wore erected at the period of the 
introduction of fine art into this country from 
Italy, and those which have bei u more recently 
built, and subsequently to the revival of t^e 
Greek taste. 

Sf. Martin's Portico stands foremost 
amongst those which court attention, from 
its size, as well as from its merits. Its eo- 
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lunuu are massy and finely proportioned; 
tlio capitals bold, and finely sculpturod; and 
the detail evinces taste and study on the part 
of the architect. This portico recommends it* 
self moreover, by its great projection from the 
of the builmng, a requisite which sliould 
over be a sine qua non in the composition of 
this architooturol feature. 

The inhospitable irun-railiug, however, in¬ 
serted between the columns, quite curtails the 
utility of the portico, inasmuch, as the multi¬ 
tude, who daily pass to and fro in that neigh¬ 
bourhood, are debarred the shelter which it 
would otherwise afford them from the inclo- 
moucy of the weather.* The feeling which 
keeps up each barriers, is not a clmritable 
one. 

Verestreet Chapel lias a little portico, 
which, till lately, was both on object of utility, 
as well as of ornament, to its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood: it offered, moreover, tlio additional 
attraction of plants and dowers, which a poor 
man used to sell, ranging his vases between 
the columns; the portico, thus adorned, be¬ 
came really a pleasing sight—^it imparted 
cheerfulness to that portion of the street, 
wliich is itself, quiet and retired; and ofiered 
a spectacle quite refrcsliing to the eye; be¬ 
sides the mind’s eye being gratified by this 
pieturo of the church shelleriay —not oucou- 
raging poverty. The charm has, however, 
been sacrificed, and the plants and their ven¬ 
dor liave been driven from their sacred asy¬ 
lum, and, as a substitute, the inhabitants of 
that quarter, gaze upon an uncouth iron-raii- 
iiig, w’hich oucloBuB portico, steps, and ail, 
giving to that which looked free and inviting, 
an imprisoned appoarauco. 

Si. Paul's, Vovent Garden, has a portico 
of very striking character, and the condemna¬ 
tory terms, even of a t^uatremere do li,aiuey, 
avail not in shaking our admiration of a work 
so very characteristic of the bold genius of its 
autlior. The propriety of applying so plain 
an order as the Tuscan, to a building of so 
exalted a character as a place of public wor¬ 
ship, may admit of doubt, but, tliat the effect 
of this portico is truly admirable, no unpro- 
judioed i>orson will deny. 

This portico appears to great advantage 
when seen in ceujunction with the crowds 
which assemble about it at the time of an elec¬ 
tion in the market-place; its grave and solemn 
aspect sheds an additional interest over the 
important scone—the whole realizing, to the 
painter’s eye, and patriot’s heart, a soul-cn- 
trancing picture. 

The East India House has a portico, which 
displays a now era in taste—the refinements 

* It is ]iouibly, very true, that at the time at which 
tliU reUibs wm bo [ihictMl, the ueighbourhotMl of 8t, 
Miirtiu's ofleieU ■ wry iliifereat scene from that wliich 
we uuw behold: and tluit. without some sucli deicuce, 
the ;i»rUcu would have been exposed to injury, iitini 
tin- luirtNuriiiife ptoiieusities ot the rude frc<iui-iiti*rs of 
lli.it quaiter; but circiimsteiiecs liiive chniiKe I, mid 
llie iu.u»ii fur the defence iiittiug tabwiicd. llie deli-ucc 
ttkoit lui^iit abo itisiipiiemr. 


of Greek feeling; though having but little 
depth, it presents rather a graoefrl architeo- 
tum frontispiece, than a portico. It were 
impossible to comment ujion any portion of 
the blast India House, without sjieaking in 
praise of tho littlo Doric i>ortico at the east 
front; though small, this work is full of at¬ 
traction—abounding in grace, delicacy, and 
much energy of character. 

The Mansion House has a Corinthian por¬ 
tico, raised upon a basement of rusticated 
piers and arches, and is pronounced by some, 
to produce a very iuharmoniouB effect; the 
latter features being of too ordinary a char^- 
tor to suit tho grace and dignity of the Corin¬ 
thian order. 

St, George's, Hanover Square, has a por¬ 
tico, in wliich tho Corinthian order has been 
well attended to, and much vigour is pro¬ 
duced by tho columns being closely placed— 
tho centre opmiing is wider than the rest, 
which is very admissible. 

Si. George's, Itloomsbury, has something 
very uoblo about its portico—tho order is 
boldly treatod, and the deep tone of shadow 
obtained by tho great projection from tlio line 
of wall, gives to tho front columns, a fine 
relief. 

Those porticoes, and others which adorn 
our metropolis, ])ossess very great merits, and 
it is cheering to reflect, that they display ori¬ 
ginality of thought, and are modified by cir- 
cumstaiicos peculiar to the buildings to which 
they attach; thus, they afford us valuable 
lessons. 

Tho following remark from tho late Mr. 
Thomas Hope, respecting porticoes, is excel¬ 
lent. Tunchiug tho important roquisito depth, 
that author says, "aportico, thus coustructud, 
becomes, in the first place, an object of real 
utility : it fulfils its apparuiit destination, that 
of affording slielter to tho pedestrian, and 
screening the inhabitant, waiting fur the hour 
of prayer, from tlie inclcmuiicy of tho wea¬ 
ther; it becomes, in tlio second place, a means 
of Infinite beauty, and gives, at once, to tlie 
individual columns, moro relief, more distinct¬ 
ness, and consequently, moro ofi'eet, through 
tlio doop shudo it throws upon tho wall be¬ 
hind ; and to the entire fa^-iido, mure motion, 
mure picturesqnouoBB, and more dignity.” 


HANDEL. 

Tiiuan of tho greatest composers since his 
time, have acknowledged him tho greatest of 
musicians, Haydn, Mozart, and Doothovoii. 

Tiaydu, at tho commemoration at West¬ 
minster Abbey, said, ‘‘ Surely this man is the 
father of us all!” 

Mozart’s words aro much in tho same 
tone. 

Beothovon's expression is the sublime of 
homage,—1 could knool to liis tomb,” said 
he. 
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The Art of Needle~xi>ork from the Earliest 

Ages. Edited by the Cuimtcse of WUton. 
* [Oolburii, 1840.] 

[LoNd ages, indeed, hath the “ rosy-fingorod ” 
hand of womankind done wonders with the 
flne>aeuted needle—sometimes achievingworks 
remarkable for their gorgeous beauty, but at 
alt times eminent for their usefulness. No idle 
“ lilios of the field ” arc they, finding no occu¬ 
pation for toiling or spinning, for from Eve to 
Miss T<inwoud their laimur lias liecn without 
stop. No man or woman child has entered the 
world, during that long lapso of centuries, but 
has been furnished by her assiduous hands with 
cradle-clothes, marriage-clothes, and, even 
grave-clotbes, all calling fur her charitable 
manipulations and needle-work. Blessings be 
upon the hands that “ clothe the naked,” from 
life’s entrance to its exit. 

Such a subject, then, as this invaluable art, 
could not hut afford opportunities for rich 
display, and a fair pen has here jiut to record 
its chiefest glories and achievements. Saving 
that the hook is in parts somewhat episodical, 
it is well written. 

Tile finest specimens of the art appear to have 
been those worked by the nunneries, and for 
the siTvicc of the church; and from the chapter 
on “ The Needle-work of the Middle Ages,” 
we condense much entertaining information.] 

NEEDLEWOIIK OF THE CHURCHES. 

Perhaps the work was a broidcrod scarf for 
some spiritual fathor, a testimony of gratitude 
:ind esteem from the oonvent at largo; perhaps 
it was a timic or a girdle wltich some high 
anil wealthy lady had bespoken for an offer¬ 
ing, and which the mock and pious sisterhood 
were happy to do for hire, bestowing the pro¬ 
ceeds on the ncsessitios of tlio coiivoiit, or, if 
those were provided, on charity. 

Perhaps it was a pair of sandals, so magni¬ 
ficently wrought, as to bo destined as a pre¬ 
sent by some lofty abbot, to the po|>o himself, 
like those which Robert, Abbot of St. Albans, 
sent to the pope, Adrian the Fourth, and 
which alone, out of a multitude of the richest 
offerings, the pope retained; or if it were in 
Jgngla.nil, it might be a magnificent covering 
for the high altar, with a scripture history 
embroidered in the centre, and the border of 
regal purple, inwrought with gold and pre¬ 
cious stones. Wo say, if in England, bo- 
canae so celebrated was the English work, 
the Opus Anglicum, that other nations eagerly 
desired to possess it. The embroidered vest¬ 
ments of some Englisli clorgymen wore so 
much admired at the Papal Court, that the 
pope, asking whore they had been made, and 
being told in England,” despatched bulls to 
several English abbots, commanding them to 
procure similar ones for him. 

Or it might be a magnificent pall, that taxed 
the skill and patience of the fair needle¬ 
women. It was about a._d. 601, that Pope 
Gregory sent two archbishop’s palls into 


England; the one for London, and tho other 
to York. 

Tho accounts of the rich ombroiderod eccle¬ 
siastical vestments, robes, sandals, girdles, 
■tunics, vests, paUs, cloaks, altar-cloths, and 
veils or hangings of various descriptions, com¬ 
mon in churches in the dark ages, would al¬ 
most surpass belief, if the minuteness with 
which they are enumerated in some few an¬ 
cient authors did not attest tho &ct. The 
cost of many of those garments was enormous, 
for pearls and precious jewels were literally 
inwrought, and tho time and labour bestowed 
on them was incredible. It was no uncommon 
circumstance for throe years to be spent oven 
by these assiduous and indefatigable votaries 
of the needle, on one garment. 

Pope Eutgchiamis, who lived in the reign 
of tho Emperor Aurolian, buried, in different 
places, .34'i martyrs with his own hands; and 
he ordained that a fhithfitl martyr should, on 
no account, bo interred without a dalmatic 
robo or a purple colobio. This is, perhaps, 
one of tho earliest notices of ecclesiastical 
pomp or pride in vestments. 

Pope Sylvester, some forty years after¬ 
wards, was invested by tho hands of his atten¬ 
dants with a Phrygian robe of snowy wliite, 
on which was traced, by busy female hands, 
tho resurrection of our Lord, and so magnifi¬ 
cent was this garment considered, that it was 
ordained to bo worn by his successors on state 
occasions. 

Leo ike Third, a magnificent benefactor of 
tho church, amongst various other vestments, 
gave to tho high altar of tho blcased Peter, 
the prince of the apostles, a covering spangled 
with gold (chrysoclabam) and adorned with 
precious stones, having the histories both of 
our Saviour giving to the blessed apostle 
Peter the power of binding and loosing, and 
also roprestuiting the suffering of Peter and of 
Paul. It was of great size, and exhibited on 
St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s days. 

Pope Paschal, early in tho ninth ccnfeiry, 
had some magnificent garments wrought, 
which lie presented to different churches. 
One of thuBo was an altar-cloth of Tyrian 
purple, having in tho middle a picture of 
golden emblems, with the countenauco of our 
Lord, and of tho blessed martyrs, Cosman and 
Damian, with three other brothers. Tho 
cross was wrought in gold, and had round it a 
border of olive-leaves most beautifully worked. 
Another had golden emblems, with our Saviour, 
surrounded with archan^ls and apostles, of 
wonderful beauty and nchness, being orna¬ 
mented with pearls. This pope had also a 
robo worked with gold and gems, having tho 
liistory of the Virgins, with lighted torches, 
beautifully recorded; ho had another of By- 
sautiue scarlet, with a worked border of olive 
leaves:* also auotlier rich and peculiar gar- 

* This sc A < ii very uswit dpcunitiun of ecclmiastical 
robes, nail a v ivsuitable one; Ibrfiom the time when 
in ilie lw.ik nf {4o.ih's dove, it wss drst nil emblem of 
rnmfurl, it his ever in nil akss, in nil nations, at nU 
. times, been syinbolicat of plenty and pence. 
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ment, entirely indebted to tlie needlewomnn 
for its varied and radiant lines. This was a 
robe of amber-colour, haring peacocks. 

Many of these garments wore peculiar fur 
their embroidery of birds :— 

Pope Leo the Fourth had a hanging worked 
with the needle, having the portrait of a man 
seated on a poaoock. 

Pope Stefano the Fifth had four magnifi¬ 
cent hangings for the great altar, one of which 
was wrought in peacocks. 

Lyllyngton, A bhot of Croyland, in Edward 
the Fourth’s time, gave to his church nine 
copes of gold, exquisitely feathered. This 
vras most Ukoly embroidered imitation. 

Cnute the Great presented to the samo 
abbey, a vestment made of silk, embroidered 
with eagles of gold. 

Richard Upton, Abbot of Cmyland, in 
1417, gave silk, embroidered with falcons, 
for copes, and about the same time, 

John Free ton gave a rich robe of Ycnctian 
blue, embroidered with golden eagles. 

Gifts of tliesc works—chiefly executed by 
ladies of the highest rauk and greatest piety— 
wore frequently devoted to the embellLsliment 
of the church, or tlie decoration of its minis¬ 
ters, and oftentimes they were bequeathed by 
will:— 

“ I give,” said tho wife of the Conqueror in 
her will, “ to tho Abbey of tho Holy Trinity, 
my tunic, worked at Winchester, by Aldorot’s 
wife, and the mantle embroidered with gold, 
whioh is in my chamber, to make a cope. Of 
my two golden girdles, I give that which is 
ornamented with emblems, fur the purpose of 
suspending tho lamp before the groat altar.”* 

Jsaltella, Queen of JSdward IT., sent, 
amon^ some costly presents to the Tope, a 
maguificoiit cope, embroidered and studded 
witli large white pearls, and purchased of tho 
executors of Catherine Lincoln, for a sum 
equivalent to between two and tliroo thousand 
pounds of present money. Another cope, 
thoinht worthy to accompany it, w'as also the 
work of an Englishwoman, Itose do Bnreford, 
wife of John do Buroford, citizen and merchant 
of London. 

St. Dunstan, who oxcollod in many pursuits, 
and especially in painting, on one occasion, at 
the earnest request of a lady, tinted a sacer¬ 
dotal vestment for her, which she afterwards 
embroidered in gold thread, in an exquisitely 
beautiful Btylo.t 

Edyitha, Queen of Edward the Confessor, 
sumptuously embroidered with her own hands, 

* The name of Dame Levict hoa dorcnnileil to pos¬ 
terity os an embruidvrer to the Conqueror and his 
queen. 

t Most of these embroidered works were first tiuted, 
very probably in tin* way in which they am now. or 
until the flrecr influx of the more brnutiful German 
palterus. tliey lately wore: and it is from Ihisprevious 
tintiuB that tiiey nni so fiequently described in tiie old 
lawks as paisted aermeiits, pictured vestments. &c.; 
this tivm by iio means se(>nuui; usually to imply tiiat 
the use of tlie needle hod bet n negiected or euia'rsedcd 
in then}. 


the garments whioh he wore on occasions of 
great solemnity. 

It is not to be supposed, that at a time 
when the " whole island ” was said to “ blaze ” 
with devotion, and whon, moreover, her own 
fair ilaughtors surpassed the whole world in 
noedle-work, that the English churches wore 
deficient in its boautifhl adornments. Far 
otherwise, indeed. Wo forbear to enumerate 
many, because uiir chapter has exceeded its 
prescribed limits ; but we may particularize 
the following:— 

A golden Veil, or Hanging, (vellum,) em¬ 
broidered with the destruction of Troy, which 
Witlaf, King of Mercia, gave to the abbey of 
Croyland. 

TheCoronation Mantleot Harold II arefoot, 
sou of Cnute, which he gave to the same abbey, 
made of silk, aud embroidered with “ Hespe¬ 
rian apples.” 

A Suit of Hangings, which contained the 
whole history of the primitive martyr of Eng¬ 
land, Allan, itresoiited to his monastery by 
liichard, abbot of St. Albans, from 1088 to 
1119. 


SUBMARINE FOREST. 

We have been favoured with an insjiection of 
several spocimous of tlie fossil remains of this 
forest, it lies on the sea coast below Sea- 
thorne, or Owthomo, and extends along tho 
sboi-o for some hundred yards, aud, probably, 
a considerable way below tho low-water mark 
into the sea. I'ho most prominent portion 
now visible, is to the north of the ancient sito 
of Owtliorne Church, supposed to have been 
built early in the thirteenth century. Whe¬ 
ther the ground on which tills forest once 
stood, has experienced the change which has 
taken place, through tho agency of a eouvul- 
sion of nature, or from tho mero gradual eii- 
oroachmciit of the sea, docs not appear from 
any documentary testimony—wo think from 
tho last, tlie cliff above it being remembered 
by old inhabitants, to have been much nearer 
tho fossil remains than it now is, and must 
have boou part of tho mainland on wliicli thu 
forest stood. These remains consist of fir, 
beech and oak, most of thorn in a carbonized 
state, and crumbliug to pieces on any force 
being applied to them. A few months ago, 
the vertebrm and antlers of a stag woro found, 
which arc now in tho possession of the Rev, 
C. Sykes, of Roos. The trunks and boles of 
many of the trees now visible, are from twelve 
to eighteen inches in diameter, and from throe 
to four feet above t)m surface, inclining in 
different directions, from a horizontal position, 
at an angle of abqnt thirty degrees. Thp 
arms and branches are prostrate, and par¬ 
tially embedded in the sand of the ^ore. The 
best time for a survey, is tho second aud third 
day after tho full and change of the moon, as 
the tides then ebb and flow the Ipwest .—JffuH 
Paper. 
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ASCENDANCY IN THE WORLD. 

® Some,” as Malvolio says, “ arc born great; 
some make themsolvos great, and some hare 
greatness thrust upon them.” 

^ Most of those who arrive at any distinction 
in tho world, are favoured moro or less by all 
throe of those circumstances; but tlio main 
point is, to have the ability to become great, 
through your own ondoavonrs. 

A man may force circumstances, but cir¬ 
cumstances cannot force a man into greatness. 
Ho must have the stamina in himself, or ho 
never can be eminent. * 

Circumstances o])erate in various ways, fur 
the advaiiromont of giftcfl individuals. 
iSomc aro drskwu up by friends. 

Soiiio .arc kicked up by enemies. 

Tho latter gouorally faro better in tho cud; 
for enmity is a thing moro to bo depended 
oil thiiii friendship. 

Fricudship often withdraws his arm when 
you stand most in need of his services ; but 
Enmity will continue to kick as long as the 
mark is within his roach. 

The secret of rising to bo ascendant in tlio 
world, is to know how to mako nso of both 
Ariciids and enemies. 


PULLA FISHERY ON THE INDUS. 

Up tho river, wo first saw the polla fishery on 
the Indus; a piscatory pursuit which more 
nearly reduces tho human form divine into an 
aquatic beast of prey than Izaak Walton, or 
any disciple of the “ gentlu craft” could have 
oontomplated by the silver Thames. A large, 
light, and thin cartliern vessel, of tho strong 
and unequalled pottery of tho Indus’ clay, so 
thoroughly baked, forms tho fisherman’s float: 
it is fully four foot in dvimetcr, aud about 
thirty inches high; of a very flattened form, 
and exceedingly buoyant. On this, the fisher¬ 
man balances himself on his stomach: cover¬ 
ing tho short neck and sm:i.Il aperture at top, 
and launching himself forth on tho current, 
paddles with his legs behiud, to steer his 
course, drifting with the stream, aud holding 
his pouch-net open to receive tho prey; which, 
when caught, ho deposits in his reservoir, the 
vessel ho floats on. Thu pulla is an oily fish, 
of a very strong pottod-lnb»ter flavour, and 
greatly admired by our gourmands; but it is, 
unfortunately, most detestably bony, and that 
to a degroo, which renders it scarcely safe for 
an unwarned and hungry traveller to voutnre 
on it. Wo were divided in our opinion of tho 
flavour; some pronounced it a rusembianco to 
salmon, others to mackerel or pottod lobster: 
my recollection of Edinburgh caller-herrings 
was revived, aud the well-experienced in &erii 
herrings agreed with me; but tho pulla is in¬ 
tensely stronger. The fish we saw, averaged 
twenty inches in length, and might weigh a 
pound and a half, or neacly two pounds: the 
shoals are migratory, and ascend tho river ^ 
far as Bnkka, betwixt January and April. 
The natives imagina that they travel thither 
ou a religious pilgrimage to the shrine of Ka- 


jun Kizr; and ^vely assuro us, that, on at¬ 
taining and swimming round the holy islet 
aud shrine of tho saint, they followed our St. 
James’s conrt etiquette, where no courtier’s 
'back can possibly be turuod upon sacred roy¬ 
alty, and that tho poor pilgrim fishes never 
presented their tails towards tho liallowed 
Knddnm zah (footstep-place) of the saint till 
fairly round, and back again past the islet.— 
Kennedy's Campaign 0 / the Army of tho 
Indus, _ 


ANTI-SEPTIC PROPERTIES OF AN 
IRISH BOO. 

Oil tho 2Ist of last August, the body of a fo- 
inalo was found in Balliknard bog, connty of 
1)oiicg.a1: it was proved to have been that of 
Hetty Thompson, who was murdcrod in May, 
lit] 1; her thro.at being cut iu a frightful man¬ 
ner; the body ivas in a state uf tho finest pre¬ 
servation, tho flesh not in tho least doeayed 
or shrivelled, but perfectly firm, and free from 
all unpleasant smell; and it was really asto¬ 
nishing to BOO a human body, for thirty yoars 
inhumed in a bog, with the lineaments appa¬ 
rently perfect and unchanged as the day the 
niifortimato creature was murdered: and tho 
clothes of tho deceased were uninjured by 
time. Even the small pox, with which she 
was slightly nuirked, was clearly discernible. 
The figure was finely proportioned, and tho 
limbs perfectly clastic, and most exquisitely 
formed, with beautiful dark hair flowing down 
tlie nock, as if veiling fVom the eye of nature, 
tho horrid deed of an unnatural assassin, 

KNVmoXS OF 

THE METROPOLIS, IN MDXCIIT. 
NoiinEN',iu his IlistaricalandChorographical 
Ueseription of Middlesex^ 4to., Lond., 1.603; 
thus writes uf 

PANCRAS:— 

** And although this place be, as it were, 
forsaken of all, and true men seldomo frequent 
the same but upon devyne occasions, yet is it 
visited and usually imuntod of roages, vaga- 
bondcs, harlettes, and thceves, who assemble 
not thor to pray, but to wayto for preye, and 
manie fall into their hands clothed, that aro 
glad when they escaped naked. Walko not 
Iher too late.”* 

Tho samo indefatigable topographer, after 
enumerating the names of Brydges of most 
use in MyddleseXj makes tho following 
mention:— 

“ KINGESBRIIKIE, 

Comonly called Stonebridgo, nero Hydo 
parko corner, wlicr I wish noo true man to 
walko too late without good garde, unless be 
can make his pai'tiogood, as did H. Knyvot, 
knight, who valiantlye defended himsolfo, thor 
being aesalted, and slwo the master theefe 
with his own hande8.”+ 

* Or F.io, iu ilia dim'tliris History of Col. Jack, 
[1733 1 miikcs tlic immcilinte viciuily oi Faiicns eknteli 
the serne of mie oft lin t dr tit ions iiighwaymau's robberies. 

t Donb less, the cause of that locality being after¬ 
wards c.ill«d “ Ka'gbt's-bridge.” 
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FALLING STARS. 

Thb pupils at the Observatory at Paris oare> 
Ally watched tlio number of meteors during 
the nights of the 9th and 10th of August. 
Until midnight the number did not exceed 18 
per hour, or nearly a mean of what are ob¬ 
served on ordinary nights; but at three o’clock 
M. Mauvais counted S.'i in one hour. The 
greater proportion fell almost parallel to the 
milky way, which at this time extended from 
the zenith towards the west, a little inclined 
to the south. 

Gnt^frrr. 

The celebrated Professor Muller^ of Got¬ 
tingen, died at Athens, August Ist, last, having 
bem taken ill some days before, at Delphi, 
where he had made an excavation along the 
polygonal wall, which snpportod the basement 
of the great temple, by which he discovered a 
number of now and long insoriptions. Ho 
likewise discovered some subterraneous cham¬ 
bers under the site of the temple. 

Ltme and Marriage .—Tho chain of love is 
made of fading flowers, hut that of wedlock, 
of gold, lasting as well as beautiful. 

Auroeh Horns .—A pair of thoso enormous 
horns, hold to bo of the primitive bull, have 
been found in tho river Soillo, near Toumon, 
by some fishermen, 'lliough broken at the 
tips, they are three-quarters of a yard long, 
and five Inches in diameter at the base. This 
animal, on acoount of its size, was sumamed 
the elephant of the Gauls. Tho Auroeh, ac¬ 
cording to ancient chronicles, was the most 
terrible of'all the boasts against which the 
Ganimen, dosirous of perils, had to exercise 
their courage. 

Nduearion.—That wo write and talk so 
much about education, only proves that wo 
feel our dofleienoy in it. It is only lost things 
that are cried in the streets. 

Dr. RUppell, in his late jonmey in Abyssi¬ 
nia, was not a little astonished at the size of 
the grapes bronght to tho market of Bada, 
and at tiioir cheapness, about ten pound’s 
weight of them being riven for a piece of salt, 
or two hundred and alulf for a dollar. 

Epigram. 

'Th n \rry ciMid world «« livo in, 

Tu spend, mid lo lend, and hi givs tn; 

lint to beg, or to burrow, or onA for our own, 

’Tit tliv very «0Mt acrid that «vi>r wn» known. 

J. KsoHrii'i.n. 

Present to Louis Philippe .—Tho four An¬ 
dalusian horses which the Infant Francisco 
has sent to Louis Philippe, crossed Marseilles 
on the 17th uH. These beautiful animals, 
dappled with red, unite in themselves all the 
grace and activity of the Arabian race from 
which they draw their origin. They at pre¬ 
sent rest, to recover their freshness after travel, 
Bnd then proceed instantly to their destination. 
—French Paper, Sept. 6. 


Love .—The honeymoon Is the riohly-ladci^ 
soft, droamy autumn, of which flirst love was ' 
the spring. 

Royal Visit to Wordsworth .—The Queen 
Dowager, in her lato tonr to the north, visited^ 
the poet Wordsworili at Bydal Mount, and,’ 
welcomed by tho poet at his garden-gat^ 
took of a repast, not of the Muses’ making, 
but of the meats and drinks, and realities of 
life. Pope, on a similar occasion, declined a 
visit from Queen Caroline, at Twickenham, 
but entertained Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
at his own table, and 'nodded in sleep, it is 
added, when tho Prince vras speaking of 
poetry. 

Statue to Jaequard .—Franco is erecting a 
statue, in the groat trading town of Lyons, to 
the momo^ of her distin^ished citizen and be¬ 
nefactor, Jacquard, tho inventor of the loom. 

Tho Paris papon mention the death, at an 
advanced ago, of Dr. Yardliand, formerly sur- 

f oon to the Emperor Napoleon, and created 
y him a knight of the Empire. 

Grand Arsenal of Prussia .—A building 
of the greatest architectural beauty, and nearly 
two centuries old. Within, are arms for two 
hundred thousand men, most splendidly ar¬ 
ranged. Specimens of the weapons used by 
every army in Europe, and of all kinds of 
fire-arms since the first invention of powder, 
mingled with ancient suits of armour, of which 
one belonged to k’rancis I., and with a thou¬ 
sand stand of French colours, won sinee tho 
old revolution. 

A quantity of quicksilver is in tho possession 
of a veterinary surgeon at Oswes^, wliich 
was gathered from tho breast-hone and other 
romains of the body of a farmer who was 
interred in Whittington churchyard, about 
thirty five years ago. The discovery was 
lately made whilst a grave was being dug to 
receive the corpse of a son of the above.— 
Shrewsbury News. 

Discovery of Vinegar, or pyroligneous 
acid .—^This has been ascribed to Glauber, but 
Berzolins has observed that it was used by, 
the Egyptians in tho preservation of tiioiq, 
mummies, and supports himself by a passage 
from Pliny .—Polytechnic Journal. 

Speak Uttlo, speak well, and well will be 
spoken again .—Cornish Prov. 

Tho ugol of Time, like Milton’s 
cherubim, has six wings: two cover its com¬ 
ing, and two its going, and with two it flies. 

Longevity .—Etienne Delametairio, bom 
blind, lately died in the hospital at Bourges, 
aged 103 years and 18 days. For more than 
a oentury he was an inhabitant of a world he 
nevw saw. Like many of his darkling com- 
j^nions in the bmte creation, ho was employed 
for 60 years in turning a grindstone. | 

IMNDUR: Printed and published bgj, l.lumRO, f 
14.3. b'trend. (near Somerset Noose'l; and sold bp a I 1 
Beoksetlen and Kewsmen.—In rARlS, boaUbr Bmtl. rt 
tellers -In FHAA'CFOttT. VHAHI.bSJi’lik.1. 
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OLD MARKET-HOUSE, STRATFORD-LE-BOW ; 


FROM A SKETCH 

It is the finithfnl duty of the topognphor and 
historian, to detail not only ^ the rise and fall 
—progress and decay ” of grander stmctures, 
bnt to resoue from oblivion vestiges of bnild- 
ings elucidatory of the humble protensions of 
society in ages long since fled ; and by the 
inquirer contrasting auoh-liko ediflees as the 
above engraving represents, vrith the huge 
mansions of " splendid misery ” of the present 
d'^y, he becomes possessed of facts which give 
him a correct view into the varied and over- 
ehanging modes of transacting business ao- 
ootding to the wants and tastes of different 
times and people. 

Among the most anciont of English Marts, 
was that of the Market House at Bow ; and 
even tho memory of that is fast fading ft:om 
the minds of the oldest inhabitants. But few 
upon tho spot retain any reminiscenoeB of 
this singular rolio of antiquity, save in 
mere abstract and detached recollections; for 
no vestige of it at the present time remains, 
beyond what the venerable sexton of the 
parish points out in the shape of a diminutive 
tone, beset by grass and earth, as identifying 
he fpot where the Market-house originally 
ommenced. 

. It is nncertaiu when the Old Market honso 
• VoL. xxxvt. N 


HADE^ 1822. 

ceased to bo a mart, bnt tho mined remains 
of the fabric itself existed about thirteen 
or fourteen years back, and was then in a 
sadI/ dilapidated and untenantable state. It 
stood close at the back of tho present church,* 
wliich was built in Henry II’s time, at nut 
more than six or eight yards distance behind 
it. It is also stated that, by reason of its 
propinquity to the back of the church, it very 
much darkened the great window just over 
the communion table in the inner part of the 
church, so that the interior is much improved 
in lightness and appearance since its removal. 

The site of the old Market-house is that 
now occu]>ied by the new churchyard, for, 
being nothing better than an incumbrance to 
tho soil on account of its rainoua state, and 
more room being required for the purposes of 
interments, it was, twelve years ago, pulled 
down. One of tho upper rooms was occupied 
by Sir John Jollos’ Bchool,+ which has been 

• Far » Vi»w anil Iliatory of llii* aacrod ediflee, 
Hide Mirror, No. exxv., ]>. 65. 

t This aeho'il was tinmieil by Wr John Jollra, in 
1613, and mti'nd(!ii for tliirty-Ove Ikivs of Ptratfoid 
Bow. and St. <,n>nnrd Bromley. Witlila the ohoreh 
are to lie ■ ■fii tlie niigiiial docttmente of the gitt, 
lipqm*si, Are. 
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BubseqnontlT removod to a new School-honsoy 
recently built, to re-supply the accommodation 
for a lonf; period afforded by the now-demo¬ 
lished M^kot-house, 

The now burial ground, which occupies its 
site, os before mentioned, is already fhll of 
tombs and stones, and the entrance gate at 
its side is precisely parallel with the begin¬ 
ning of the old building. The Markot-houso 
was, as will be soon by our engraving, a very 
low building, partly constructed of timber, 
and partly of brickwork, being no more than 
one story high, and with a narrow wall run- 
rung round it. 

There Is now a painting of the Old Market- 
house inside the church, very particular in its 
details, and an exact copy, compreliondiug the 
beadle’s house, and tlio old wateb-honso, 
which latter was attached to it. Mr. Bland, 
the present beadle, and his wife, lived in part 
of it for some time; and in his memory, the 
last tenant of it he know of, had been a cob¬ 
bler. Ho never was aware of its having been 
used for a market in his own time, though it 
was undoubtedly employed for that purpose in 
former days. 


ODE TO MUSIC. 

BY JAMKB WYLIOjr. 

( For lie Mirror.y 

Music I thy mystir influrncr 1 (nrn,— 

Fiisl of tn\ lowly licav'n.liom sish'Thood ; 

Tliy sway iuitli with my dawning Bitrinj'-timi* (rrown. 
Till now, wimtn'or tli« lionr, or pince, or mood. 

On (laariti); wave, on nplanil, or in wuimI.— 

■With jojf lliy Yaricd time and ton? I hail. 

Mid kindred wuiU, or wnint iu solitiidi’: 

My henrl.striufia viliratc with rrsponsive tliHU. 

Mor soon iWir homiiKe ceaxB, thoucli past the stiain, 
and still. 

Accept llio oirrins on thy nllar laid;— 

Devotion's tribute iind his suit tverive : 

Thine are the wiirbliiigs, in the woodland Rlade, 

Whose joyful choir their fcatlicr'd lxiiMim« heave,—' 
In iiiitauKht harmnciy from morn till eve: 

Tiiine tlic electric gift with potent spell, 

Aroand our senses magic toils to weave; 

The ea(e.fhtught liodings of our liuarts to cjnell. 

Till in some &iier sphere, oitr spirits, droamiug, dwell. 

At mddy sunfhll, ere the shadows meet,— 

When rosy helles iiud rustic swains agree. 

Old cam to spurn with merry-making feet. 

And trip the intwsy mead in diiisumo glee,— 

With tteiis iinmndMh. and to strains us Arm>; 

Thiue are the cliarms, sweet iiow'r I which then nn- 
thniU 

Tlie tuil.yoked victims of adversity ;— 

Mingling with sweets their dnilv cup of gall; 

StMwiog their thorny patli with fairer flow'rs withal. 

The hopeless captive in his dungeon drear, 

With feehk<d limbs In stone, and iron bound,— 

Wiien tender strains salute his startled ear. 

Forgets his woo, and drinks each soothing sound;— 
While mys of foimar saasbitte stream around: 
Visions of Joy eneh sliunb’riug pulse rewako; 

And back he glides o’w long-familiar ground; 

His fancied footateps boylraod's pathways take. 

Wbete, saving love's Hist pang, bis young heart knew 
no ache. 


Wiien, sammon’d sndden to the Hold of strife, 

Tile yotttlifkil warrior gm8|i8 his battle brand,- 
The miirtinl clarion and the stirring fife 
Bring bark his wnv'ring strength ofluiatt and hand. 
And Are his patriot love for fitUier-lands 
The life.Birenm flows with nucheckeii ardour now. 

At timeoiis toncii of thy inspiring wand; 

MmiHing, with fervid glow in ciieek and brow; 

Wliilo from his qiiiv'ring lip comes retribution's vow, 

• 

Wiien silent gliding througli tiie snei'cd aisle. 

To join tile throng on pious ritual bent; 

The organ’s solemn peal our thoughts can wile 
From ways firofane to virtuous intent: 

And te.Br!i tlie vengeful bosom to relent > 

Kttch eadeiice melts ii dormant Bym]>at1iy ; 

Eaeii swelling symphon} makes (leuiteiit i 
Such thy cciostial |iow'r, sweet melody I 
In holy fane attuned, to man on bended knee. 

Tliy varied strains have tsich their iiigii helicst ;— 

Like errant angels on love-missions speil. 

To calm tiie troubled and make glad tli' umirest. 

And kindle lioiio in hearts to sorrow will; — 

Infusing gladnras where reiHisc iiiul fleil; 

Oft liiiH thy simplest Ming my spirit cheer'd, 

Wiien brooding o'er some, tlieme of pleasure fled; 
Tims to tliy vot'ry host thou b<*en cudear'd : 

And long lie’ll clmrish thee, though sad his soul, and 
sear'd. 

CCEUR DE LION'S FAREWELL. 

(For tte Mirror.') 

IIiOH Bonl was his, and iiery mood. 

On Salem’s desert siioie who stood. 

And all indignant gased,— 

As saw he from tlie sacrod eunst 
Depart iu haste, his craven liosi, - - 
With spear and shield unrais’d I 

"O why.*’ he shouts, "siiould Richard mourn? 
*Tia well sncii recieaiit chiefs return. 

Nor dare a brave imall's diHid— 

'Tis well they aiiiit lids hallow'd sod, 

’Tis well they slioiild dewrt tin* CSod, 

Who succoured lliem iu need! 

" O shame our banner siiould be funn’d 
So long liy gules troin Pay nim land. 

To turn disgrared at last 1 
O tear it, cowards, iVom the slutT, 

Nor let tlie eresreot warriois laugh. 

To see it taint the blast. 

" Farewell, farewell, liright I'aleatine! 

O, would tiie liouuur’d tusk were miue. 

To break tliy shivisli cliaiii I 
But no—may hist'iy idol the day— 

We leave thee to tiie Soldan's sway. 

And vauqiiisli'd cross tlie main. 

*' A curse mam the coward train— 

On crafty Franca:, and traitor Sjaiin I 
Wiio quit tlie {wtli Ilf fame I— 

Uiiwortliy of the soil they titsail— 

Unwortiiy of the God wlio bled 
Uiiou the cross they shame!" E. M. 


ENIGMA. 

(For the Mirror.} 

I BWELii iu all houses, iu great as in small. 

And mostly am used by tlie dwellers in nil; 

At breakfiist, at dinner, at supper, or tea. 

My frieuda do invariably look out for me. 
Sometimes I am tiigli, but ofteuer low. 

And always am asefnl wherever 1 go. 

Wiien speeches are flowing 1 tender my aid. 

Am frequently Iwught. or for hire am iwid; 

At times I am pretty, at times I am plain, 

I often give pleasure, 1 often soothe pain; 
Sometimes rm called easy, aud also called stndghL 
Am always acceptable, early or late. 

If my name yon shonld guess, yon wiU readily see. 
How often, my iVietids, you’re indebted to me. 
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SENSIBILITY. 

(for the Mirror.') 

** Bbau Sensibility I ” said Stemo ; ** source 
inezhaustod of all that’s precious in our joys, 
or costly in onr sorrows truly can we echo 
the praise bestowed by the somewhat eccentric 
dirine, on tliis most endearing quality. Wo 
would oontiauc the strain of eulogy, and call 
it the distinguishing feature in rofiued and 
exalted natures,—^that “ unbought grace” of 
character, without which, talent, learning, 
good sense, wealth and station, lose their 
charm and best influomiu—the shade to the 
picture, the indefinable, but always-felt spell, 
which makes known to each other and unites, 
kindred aud feeling minds, which, in a thou¬ 
sand ways, sooner felt than expressed, gives 
interest to our pilgrimage through this “ work¬ 
ing-day world,” robbing the ordinary detail 
of human cares, of all sordid aud spirit-cor- 
rodiiig influences. But oven as the rainbow’s 
hues mix and blend, so as to leave no distinct 
line to mark their bovcrU beginnings or end¬ 
ings, so do these delicate shades of character 
colour, imperceptibly, all that is said or done 
in the daily intercourse with our fellow- 
beings. These highly-tuned chords, which so 
prom]>tly respond to every generous impulse, 
are, alas 1 all the sooner jarrud by contact 
with the rudo and ungentle. The ** small 
unkindnesscs,” wliieh iivta, in truth, groat 
oflbuces, " the hint malevolent, the look 
oblique,” “ tliu obvious satire, the implied 
dislike,” have their rise in an absence of 
that sensibility, which Ic-iriis, from its own 
wounded feelings, to be tender and forbcaiing 
to those of others: 

" Lni'I'u bouiitii-s to hpslow wo wish in vnin, 

Kut nil may shun the KOilt of gi\iiig ]min;” 

and guilt it is, to add to the mass of human 
WOPS, to ruffle the stream of life, by what has 
been aptly called “ spoakiug daggers,” words 
“ which bo very swords.” Hegrets, and me¬ 
mories of the lost, the distant, and the dead, 
which " live on long remembrance the 
rotwly tear, tiio ready .aid, for the distretises 
of others, the avoidance of all which may jar 
the music of the soul; all things “ lovely and 
of good report,” result from tliis quality. 
The countenance in which sensibility sliincs 
forth, however deficient in regularity of fea¬ 
ture, or that tincture which vies with the lily 
aud the rose, has a charm readily felt by those 
to whom 

Tim InuaJcst inirlh unfoliii); folly wenw,” 
is 

“ Lchs plKa'-iiig far limn viriui>'i< imy tears I” 

Giarity, the greatest, in its enlarged sense, of 
all the virtues, receives an added cliarm when 
united with this trait of character; there may 
be those who give alms, aud largely too, who, 
however, offend in their very giving—^who 
grate harshly on the rocipioui’s feelings, aud 
then call attention to tueir own libwality. 
The Samaritan who tended the w’ouiidod tra¬ 
veller, sought not to publisli abroad the deed, 


or to improsB on the obliged party how much 
he had done for him; no ! he set him on his 
own beast, and brought him to an inn, and 
took care of him ; without parade or osten¬ 
tation, his gift fell silently as “ the gentle dew 
of heaven upon the place beneath.” This 
“ discerning sense of decent or sublime,” is 
most especially evident in giving or receiving; 
bestowing grace aud charm on the action. It 
is the essence of good brooding; and in what¬ 
ever rank the unfortunate may be placed who 
is without this untaught seuso of right, tho 
ehancos are, that such an one will offend 
against some of those rules prescribed fur tho 
amelioration of society. Cervantes laughed 
Spain’s chivahy away and tho imitators of 
Sterne, during a part of the last century, (tho 
venerable Maekensie excepted,) by their ab¬ 
surd parodies on bis finely drawn, bnt some¬ 
times whimsieal touches of feeling, eombinod 
to bring tliis species of writing into contempt, 
— perhaps in some instances deservedly so,— 
when mere passive feeling usurped the place 
of active benevolence, and symitntliy was tor¬ 
tured out, and expended, on trifling and un¬ 
worthy objects, w'hen it was knoirii that tho 
moraliacr on tho “ dead ass ” failed to disco¬ 
ver the same tender feeling, in the nearest re¬ 
lations of life. Yet how exquisite is his pie- 
turo of “ poor Maria,” tho lovely aud broken¬ 
hearted pilgrim to MouUucs—her jarred and 
wounded intellect, her sorrows, and her 
grace! Sighs, however, are so plentiful in 
oar atmospiicrc, that it is scarcely wise to 
court them ; and perhaps tho somewhat mor¬ 
bid state of feeling encouraged by this school, 
called for some wholesome antidote *, but we 
all know, that tho use of anything is not to bo 
condemned from its abuse ; and those who 
would rodnoc everything to a matter of gain 
or loss, and square all the interests of litb by 
rule and compass, have somewhat to aiisivcr 
for, in ridiciding duim so much, tliat which, 
apart from its excess, ought to distiiiguLsli tho 
refinement of inudcrn times and m.’i.niicrR. 
Less in words than in its benign infliicneo, is 
this attribute known, “ ’Ti« not to mourn be¬ 
cause a s]>arrow dies,” but to Iphscii the sad 
variety of human woe. The deep aud lasting 
affection of such natures, their self sacrifice, 
their long regrets, their fear to offend, may 
bo felt and appreciated by kindred untnrt's ; 
but their deep wounds of heart, their lasting 
sorrows, can only be known to Oxu who has 
promised to dry tlio tears of tho “ heavy 
laden.” Ijot not tho social tear, tho social 
sigh, be called folly, by that species of caith- 
born prudence which draws a circle round 
self, and centres i/iere all its thoughts, and 
knows no generous joys or cares beyond, 
which can turn from the closing grave, to the 
eager pursuit of some present good, ai.d 
forgot 

" Hint <iOcJi lliiiies were, 

'Flint wcir miwt ixerioun In tlieiu !*' 

“ The knowledge which causes not to err, 
(said a lato distinguished author,) most fire- 
K i 
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qaeatly visits tho mind in seasons of sorrow, 
and tears aro the softening showers which 
eanse the soed of heaven to spring and take 
root in the human breast.” In our journey 
through the wilderness of this world, painful 
circumstances are more likely to occur than 
pleasing ones ; and the sensitive, who " start 
and agonize at every pore,” and aro prone to 
extract misery or delight from circumstanoos 
which the happy insensible passes by .unfhlt, 
find sensibility a dubious gift, which calls for 
self-command to prevent their being its vic¬ 
tims. Not to mere abstract sentiment, but to 
that which loads to active benevolence, is our 
admiration ac(;orded. Nor do wo forgot, that 
the Saviour of tho world sympathized with 
the grief of those, whoso tears his own Omni¬ 
potence was so soon to change into joy, when 
at the grave of Lazarus, on witnessing tho 
tears of the bereaved sisters, wo aro told, 
with the divine simplicity which characterizes 
the sacred page—tliat “ Jesus wept!” 

Kirton-Lindsey, Anne R—. 


THE aOLDEN ANKLET. 

The memory of tho scones amid which wo are 
bom and brought up, sinks, as it wore, into 
the spirit of man, twines itself intimately 
with every thought, and becomes a part of 
his being. 

He can never cast it off, any more than ho 
can cast off tho body, in which his spirit acts. 

Almost every chain of his a{l,er-thonght is 
linked at some point to tho magical circle 
which bounds his youtli's ideas; and oven 
when latent, and in no degree known, it is 
still present, affecting every feeling and every 
fancy, and giving a bent of its own, to all our 
words and our deeds. 

I have hoard a story of a girl who was a 
captive to some oastern prince, and wore on 
her ankles a light golden ring. 

She learned to l.)ve her master devotedly, 
and was as happy as she could be in his Jove. 

Adored, adorned, and cherished, she sat 
beside him one day, in all the pomp of eastern 
stato, when suddenly, her eye fell upon tho 
golden ring round her ankle. 

Custom had ronderod it so light, that she 
had forgotten it altogether. 

Tho tears instantly rose in her eyes, as she 
looked upon it, and her lover divining, at 
once, tho cause, asked, with a look of re¬ 
proach, “ Would you bo free 1” 

She cast herself upon his bosom, and an- 
BworeJ, “ Never!” 

Thns, often the links that bind ns to early 
scenes and places, in which we have passed 
happy or unhappy hours, are unobserved and 
forgotten, till some casual circumstance tarns 
our eyes thitherward; but if any one should 
ask us whether we would sever that chain, 
there is scarcely one flue mind that would not 
answer, ** Never 1” 


LAST MOMENTS OF KNOX, 

THE REFORMER. 

(From Ti/tler't History of Saitlan'l, vol. vii.) 

It was tho vory day on which Morton was 
chosen Regent, that the celebrated reformer, 
Knox,* died, [1572] in liis house at Edin¬ 
burgh. He was scarcely to bo called an aged 
man, not having completed his sixty-seventh 
year, but his life had been an incessant scone 
of theological and political warfare, and his 
ardent and restless intellect had worn out a 
frame which at no pocjjod had been a strong 
ono. 

There is, perhaps, no juster test of a great 
man than the impression which bo has loft, 
or the change he has wrought, upon his ago, 
and, under this view, none is more entitled to 
this appellation than Knox, who has been de¬ 
servedly regarded as the father of tho Refor¬ 
mation in Scotland, 'i'he history of his lifo 
is, indeed, little else than tho history of this 
great religious revolution, and none can deny 
him the praise of courage, integrity, and inde¬ 
fatigable exertion in proclaiming that system 
of truth which bo believed to be founded npon 
the word of God. To this he was faithful to 
the last, and, although it appears to mo that 
on many occasions he acted on the principle 
(so manifestly erruiicons and auti-chri.<ttian,) 
that the end justified tho means, on no on(t 
occasion do wo find him influenced by selfish 
or venal motives. In this respect ho stands 
alone, and pre-eminent over all the men with 
whom ho laboured. To extirpate a system, 
which, in its every part he believed to be false 
and idolatrous, and to replace it by another, 
of which ho was as firmly permiadod that it 
was the work of God, seem to have been the 
mastoT passion of his mind. In the accom- 
plishmont of this, no one who has studied the 
history of the times, or his own writings, will 
deny that he was often fierce, unrelenting, and 
inisernpnlous, but he was also disiiitcrcstod, 
npright, and sincere. lie neither fearod, nor 
flattered the great: tho pomp of the mitre, or 
the revenues of the wealthiest diocese, had no 
attraction in his eyes, and there cannot be a 
doubt of his sincerity, when, in his last mes¬ 
sage to his old and long-tried friend Lord 
Burgbley, he assured him that ho counted it 
higher honour to have been made the instru¬ 
ment that the gospel was simply and truly 
preached in his native country, than to liave 
bcoii the highest prelate in England. 

During^ his la.st illness, his time was wholly 
occupied in offices of devotion, and in receiv¬ 
ing the visits of a few religions friends, who 
affectionately assisted his family in the atten¬ 
dance which his feeble and helpless condition 
required. A few day s before his death ho sent 
for Mr. David Lindsay, Mr. James Lawson, 
and tho olders and deacons of tho church, and, 
raising himself in his bed, addressed them 
in these solemn words, " Tho time is ap- 

* For " Kiufs'x Meniimcnt,'’ nml " Kuux's Ilonsc," 
^idc Mirror, Nim 1,001 iu.d 1,003. 
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proachiug for which I have long thirsted, 
whoroin 1 shall be relioYed of all cares, and 
bo with my Saviour Christ for over. And now 
God is my witness, whom 1 have served with 
my spirit in the Gospel of his Sou, that 1 have 
taught nothing but the true aud solid doctrine 
of the Gospel, and that the end I proiiosod in 
all my preaching was to instruct the igno¬ 
rant, to confirm the weak, to comfort the 
consciences of those who were humbled under 
tho sense of their sins, and boar do\^’n with the 
threateuiugg of God’s judgments such as were 
proud and rebellions. ■ J am not ignorant that 
many have blamed, and yet do blame, my too 
great rigour aud severity, but God knows that 
in my heart I never hated tho persons of those 
against whom 1 thundered God’s judgmonts. 

1 did only hato their sins, aud labonred at all 
my power to gain them to Christ. That I 
forbore none of whatsoever condition, 1 did it 
out of tho fear of my God, who had placed me 
in the function of the ministry, and 1 know 
w'ouhl bring me to an account. Now breth¬ 
ren, for yourselves, I have no more to say, but 
that you take Iiood to the flock over wlium 
God hath placed yon overseers, and whom ho 
hath redeemed by the blood of his only begot¬ 
ten son. And you Mr. Lawson (this was his 
Bucce.ssor) fight a good fight. Do the work 
of the Lord with coui'age and with a willing 
mind, and God from abiwe bless you and the 
church whereof yon have the charge. Against 
it, so long as it continueth in the doctrine of 
truth, the gates of licll sliall uot prevail.” 

During his illness, he continued to exhibit 
all his wonted interest in public affairs, often 
bewailed the defection of Grange, one of his 
oldest friends, and sent a message to him 
which at tho time was regarded as almost pro- 
]>hetic. “ Go,” said ho, addressing Lindsey, 
the minister of Leith, ^ to yonder man in the 
castle, wliom you know 1 have loved so dearly, 
and tell him that I have scut you yet once 
more to warn him, in tho name of God, to 
leave that evil cause. * * Neither the craggy 
rock in which ho miserably confides, ni>r the 
carnal prudence of that man (meaning tho Se¬ 
cretary Lethingtou) whom he esteems a demi¬ 
god, nor dio assistance of strangers shall pre¬ 
serve him, but ho shall bo disgracefully dragged 
from his nest to punishment, and hung on a 
gallows against the face of the sun, unless ho 
speedily amend his life aud floe to the mercy 
of God.” 


BOHEMIAN PEARLS. 

A i.KTTRn from Vienna says that the pearl 
fishery in Bohemia and Moravia has been very 
productive this year. These pearls, known by 
the name of Bohemian pearls, are found in tho 
Moldawa, from Kruman to below l'’urenbcrg. 
This river furnishes every year from 300 to 
400 pearls, of tho purest water, and very well 
shaped, besides several hundred imporfeot 
pearls. The house of Schwartacuberg is pro¬ 
prietor of tho greatest part of the banks. Tho 


sliolls which produce tlie pearls are of a par¬ 
ticular species, which it would bo advantageous 
to increase. Besides the Moldawa, there is 
another small river, called the Wattawa, 
'which produces a few pearls. They are not 
fished up, as in the Moldawa, from the bed of 
the river, but taken from the shells thrown 
upon tlto banks by tho overflowing of the 
Wattawa. 


MANDRIN’S* VISIT TO THE 
TAX-GATHERER OF MONTBRISON.f 

In tho year I7<>4, Mandriu, the first brigand 
of ifrance, presented himself at the gates of 
Montbrison. lie was so well accompanied, 
that no one dreamed of opposing him with 
resistauco. He, at this time, occupied the 
capital of I'orcz, as the Dnke de Nemours did 
before him in the sixteenth century, but vrith 
this difference, in favour of the brigand, that 
he never exacted tho least thing from the in- 
habitints, made them observe the most rigor¬ 
ous disripliue, aud even ordered oue of in's 
men to be shot upon tho ramparts for having 
made an unworthy robbery. 

After sundry dispositions of his troops to 
secure the inviolability of his person, Louis 
Mundriti, elegantly attired, and wearing even 
a rich-ombroidcred court-robe, say some his¬ 
torians, pre.seutcd himself, followed by only 
two livery-men, at the house of M. de Pal- 
ma.rou.v. Receiver of 'J'axes. Tlie interview 
he had with this financier has been differently 
reported, but tho majority of versions describe 
it to have lK*en calm, the celebrated brigand 
never for a moment losing his politeness or 
suavity of manner. 

‘‘ Monsieur Receiver, 1 am come to sup 
with you,” said Mandrin, profoundly saluting 
the financier, and placing under his left arm 
his plumed hat, with all the case of an accom¬ 
plished courtier. 

“ May I know, sir, to whom 1 owe the 
honour of a visit of which T am highly sensi¬ 
ble i” lisped M. de J*almarunx, fluttering 
between fear aud surprise, though he know 
uot yet the name of tho terrible guest he 
received. 

“ Nothing simpler, Mr. Receiver; my name 
is Louis Mandriu.” 

“-Louis Mandrin.” 

“-Do not exclaim); it is imprudent, my 

dear financier, to judge of people afar-off: it 
is necessary to sec them. 1 am come precisely 
on this account, and to he entenained by you 
with a glass of wine. .. .” 

“ To be entortained ! 1 do not understand 
what kind of relations we may have yet,” said 
tho Receiver, trembling from head to foot. 

“ 1 expected, to a marvel, yon would say 
that to mo. Monsieur; but it is needless to 

* Mnnilriii and Caihnirhe. arv, tbe cue the mint 
ceicliratril hriaaiid, and tlia otiii'.' tlie cleverest tliiei; 
which Pmiice Viae ptoduci'd. 

f Traiiklnti>d from tlie French of Touebard Lafoise. 
Loire His.'oiii{ne. 
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disouBS about my ontortainmcnt^ yre can con¬ 
clude it at onco by beginning..... I wish that 
everything should be transacted with a scru¬ 
pulous regularity ; 1 am a man of good faith 
and jnstiocy 11 it is for that reason I waU: 
escorted by a file of muskots. For you must 
know, dear Receiver, that as the times run, a 
certain energy must make equity triumph, 
lint before all, let us sup.. .. Whore are the 
ladies!—^th^ hide themselves, I fear!—What 
a shame 1—They tell mo that Madame de Pal- 
maronx is a fine musician—1 should be en¬ 
chanted to hear her. Ono of thu disagreeables 
of my career is to be deprived of music ; 1 
hear noCliiug, except the cowhums on the 
Mountaius, and tliat is not very harmonious.” 

a-Monsieur, certainly .... I think that 

.... I am afraid that Madame do Palmaroux 
is indisposod.” 

Against me, pcrluips .... these devils of 
reputations!.... 1 wish to assure iicr mysulf.” 

Louis Mandiiu soon presented to Madame 
do I’almaroux the wliito and omoutcutod 
liond of a seiect gontlomau ; they ^^cllt into 
the dining-hall, whore, for procautiou's sake, 
ho placed behind his chair the pretended 
lacqueys, who also served at table, with great 
atioution, thu finaucior and his lady. 

During the repast, they talked about the 
court, tlio public spectacles, the ruinancos of 
the day, and the favouritism of Madamo Pom¬ 
padour, withunt a ^ord touching on Iho 
motive of his interested visit. He persuaded 
Madamo du Palmarunx, who was certainly 
very clumuing, to sing for him and play upon 
her harp. Mandrin, too, sang In his turn, 
and his voico was certainly melodious, how¬ 
ever quaint his song :— 

S O N G. 

I cannot tell yi>, in snitili, fnim wlicra 
My maidcu nitli In-r (•iililcn li.iir 
And licrhutmy bruw, hat I say to ye. 

She was fuiri-r than auirlit in lUiiUtuiitye. 

1 cannot tell yc uiy inniileii's name. 

1 Cannot lull yv finiii wlis-uct' tiUe came; 

Aiit from her kirilc's sold hruidi-iiv, 

1 should a.iy alic waa of lii,<h degree. 

'Tin the mystic ow of St. .lohn, I ween; 

On Jonhin'i Imuk is lliat niai’Icii sihmi ; 

And tt gol'li'i) cruis mi lior sIm> ucarptli. 

And 11 cliulict' ol gold in hci li.iud she Usnrctli. 

Fur she tilin sliall firsl di|i her linuil in tlic stream, 
Wlivn the tidl muuu ul lunliiiglit slieddi'tli lier beam, 
SIimU I'oviun all ‘•pritcs till th ■ stiudows flee. 

And wiiutuvcr slic wi-.lictii shall gMUted be. 

1 nuuld y'i> hud si'cii liim tliat maiden s.uod, 

Ijiitty ol blow null tearless iif muiul, 

Lmrkiiig to henteii with many n prayer. 

To shield her iium lieuiis ufilie miiluiglit air. 

Tiie lioui's at liand—-tlui moou's at her Iwight— 

Up maiden I nor le.tr thee nor gublin iiur sprite; 

Thou art saiued villi water .mil rites ditiue; 

On thy bosom thou bearest tlio liuly sign I 

There is shriek—there is sliout—there is dMlh-like Cry'; 

Bat thu maiden hath rnsliod all reckless liy: 

8 lie sl.iutU 111 the stream, ‘lir.d goblins fell, 

An angel girt round by liio tti-nds of lielL 
Joy to lliea, mitiden. the B|a*ll is non I 
Haste witli Uiy cup, on* the muraitig siiu' 

Sieill gleam o'er the motinlaius: tlw wutw thou holdest 
Will govern a‘l tteuds, and appal the bol.lest. 


Madame de Palmaroux, much admired 
Mandrin’s song, and more bis singing, and 
everything still wont on merrily till the sup¬ 
per-cloth was removed, when the conversation 
changed its object. Madamo, foreseeing the 
oonclustim of Mandrin, desired to remaid, 
although the brigand had fi^ed her to re¬ 
tire, as he did not wish, be said, to sodden the 
evening by the details of business. Confiding, 
like all women, in the power of her sox, she 
at least hoped to be able to moderate tbe 
exactions of tho bandit, who had shown him¬ 
self HO coni'toouB. Dut it was a chapter on 
which Mandrin never made any concessions, 
and of this she was soon convinced. 

“ There, let us finish our business,” said, at 
last, tbe enemy of fiscal rates, .after having 

swallowed a last glass of champagne. 

“ How much. Monsieur Rocoivor, have we 
in cash ?” 

“ Ah I very little, indeed. Monsieur Man¬ 
drill : tho receipts liavo been a mere nullity 
tills month—not, perhaps, seven or eight hun¬ 
dred pounds, altogether.” 

“ Take care what you tell me, dear Receiver, 
1 intend to give you a good acquittance : and 
to put in yonr cufi'er, instead of tho motioy, 
an accnuntablo receipt, in proper fonu, to 
discliarge yen of all rospousibility. You un¬ 
derstand,—^a discliarge, sealed with my seal, 
with thu stroke of five hundred double muskets: 
no chamber of accounts in tho world can reject 
snch a discharge. Come along, papa I’aliua- 
roux ; what sum have you in the cash-box 1” 
My hand on my conscience, (i,000 pounds.” 

At these words Louis Mandrin, drawing 
A'om his embroidered pocket a little paper, 
threw Ills cyos upon it, and answered:— 

“ pounds.Yon see, dear Re¬ 
ceiver, that 1 am very well Informed. 

Rut 7!)0 pounds come and go in the consoienco 
of a financier.” 

Thun taming himself to his two liveried 
myrmidons, tlio brigand added:— 

“ Accompany Monsieur to his cash : let 
him give you (i,7!)l) pounds : you know that I 
iiover touch gold ; silver soils my bauds: 
meanwhile, 1 will write my receipt here upon 
a stamp. Nothing like regularity in one’s 
transactions.” 

So saying, Louis Mandrin drew from his 
pocket a portable writiug-caso, and wrote his 
acquittauco thus:— 

“ 1, the undersi^od, Louis Mandrin, own 
to have received, in cash, of M. ralmaroux, 
lU'cciver of Taxes, tho sum of 8,790 poimds, 
violently extorted from the people of this 
town ; doclariiig the said lleoeiver to bo duly 
exonerated of the said sum ; in token whereof 
I have given the preseut acquittance, to servo 
as an available discharge.—Louis HIanujum.” 

After this, Mandrin bowed to his hosts, 
who, though little flattered by his visit, could 
not avoid rendering their admiration to the 
urbanity and exquisite politeness of the re¬ 
nowned robber. 
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MR. HAYDON’S LECTURE ON 
PAINTING. 

above talented artist resumed his inter¬ 
esting lectures at the Mechanic’s Institution, 
on F^riday, tlio 4th inst.; and on that evening 
he deliver^ a Mstory of— 

xnfe FMKENiiNE school; 
stating that, in 1290, the first society of ar¬ 
tists was established in Venice, comprising 
painters, engravers, and sculptors, which ma¬ 
terially tended to the advaueomeut of scieuuo. 
Wore such a combiaatiun now to exist, tliero 
would be more independence in sjrt, and such 
imbecility as was now so evident in modem 
productions would not be the case. In 1406, 
thu Florentines took possession of Pisa, the 
first groat school, and hero, under the patron¬ 
age of the Medici, there arose a host of paint¬ 
ers and artists. About this period it was sup- 
osed that the art of oil painting commenced; 
ut this was not the ca.se, as it was known 
about 1280 in liistorical paintings in England. 
Pliny oven alludes to it, and Dr. Aske, who 
wrote fifty years ago, describes a mummy ca.so, 
oft' which the painting could not bo removed 
by spirits, so that it must have been an oil- 
colour. It was thus evident that Van Eyck 
but revived an art which had been discovered 
2,000 years before. J u thu Florentiiio school 
arose two great lumiuari<», Michael Angelo, 
and Leonai^o da Vinci. The latter was a man 
of remarkable talents, but with no concentra¬ 
tion of his energies. Painting w'as not tho 
end of his oxisteuoo, but only a portion of his 
occupatioiu llis “ Last Supper,” and “ Tho 
llattlo of the Standard,” were his two greatest 
productions, and displayed marks of great 
gouiu.s. In tho National (lallery was one of 
llis celebrated productions, that of ” Cjiui.st 
reasoning with the Doctors;” but here there 
wore defects which would, in modem produc¬ 
tions, soon bo borne down by tho censure of 
tho press. There was in his style a souse of 
beauty, which greater Btoadinc.ss would have 
brought to perfection. No man could he more 
opposite to him than Michael Angelo, at ouco 
a {Miiuter, an architect, a sculptor, and a poot. 
He was one of those rare beings who came 
when he wus w'anted, and when the opportu¬ 
nity was suitable. Ho wae brought up with 
every advantage under tho patronage of Lo¬ 
renzo dc Medici, when ancient literature and 
art wore breaking out from their ubsenrity, 
when men’s minds wore watching with eager¬ 
ness every discovery, and tho art of printing 
had first developed itself. Tho Pope, Julius II., 
who was his groat patron, was a man of strong 
mind, and both were iudepeudaut, proud, and 
happy. They wore good friends, but often 
quarrelled and soon made friends again, llis 

I tioturcs are figured as if he had no time to 
ire, tho marks of hurry aud rapidity of 
execution being visible in all. Many of his 
great productions were in tho Histine Chapel, 
but some of then oontoiued the greatest errors 
of judgment. 


THE PILE DE cinq MARS. 

One of the monuments, which is not only the 
most ornamental, but has occasioned the most 
speculation of any along the banks of the Loire, 
is the famous File do Siint-Mars, or de Cinq- 
Mars, abonr four leagues from Tours. It is a 
quadrangular pyramid of 86 French feet, 
6 inches in height, aud 12 feet 6 inches in 
breadth on each of its faces, at its summit, 
which is surmounted by five pillars 10 feet 
high, somewhat similar to those on mosques. 
That in the ooiitro has been destroyed by storm, 
but those at tho four angles remain entire. It 
is a mass of brick, mortar, and cement, with¬ 
out staircase or opening, and what its destina¬ 
tion could have been will ever be a profound 
mystery. It is attributed to the Homans, 
but, like the round towers of Ireland, is in¬ 
volved in total darkness os to its origin, and, 
whether the Visigoths, or their predecessors 
built it, it is impossible to decide. Of course 
it has given rise to endless disputes and con- 
joctures, which will probably continue to tho 
end of time, or as long as tide wonderful pile 
lasts, which there is every reason to snpjKiso 
will be for over, to judge by its strength and 
stability through ages. The unfortunate fa¬ 
vourite of Louis Xlll., the Marquis do Cinq- 
Mars, derived his title from tho chateau near 
this spot, of which the ruins remain .—A Sum- 
mer among the /ioenges and Vines. 

dTttu 

DIORAMA. 

What an influx of ideas burst on the imagi¬ 
nation whilst viewing the above beauteous 
n'presentatiou of that most sanctified of all 
earthly spots— tiik shrine of the kativitv 
A’f REruLEiiEM—which we saw at the private 
view on Thnrsilay, the 10th inst. It is a 
faithful representation, painted by M. Rdnoux, 
from a sketch taken on the spot by Mr. D. 
Roberts last year, and displays all that con¬ 
summate skill in the various changes and con¬ 
trasts of light and shade, aud brilliancy of ef¬ 
fect, the groat characteristics of a Diorama, 
bringing betoro the oyo of the beholder tho 
chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, with its ever- 
bui'uing lamps in the slirinc, and also in the 
recess, pointing out the place where tho star 
rested. 

-*• .\nd III I till! star wh'ich thiy saw in the oust, 

wuiit liefoii! them, till it ciuue itud ntOfMt over wliuie 
the yimuf; child wnsi wheii they sa«« tho atar, they, 
rejoireil « itii cxcnHlinR qreiit joy i aud when they went 
cunie into the liottse. thi-y mw the ynnuK child with 
M4iy hie mother, ami fell down, aud wonilup|i«d him." 

No description can give a just idea of the 
splendour of tho magic transitioiu of light, as 
displayed in tho bursting of tho noon day’s sun 
to tho softoniug “ religious light” emitted from 
the candles in tho various niches. Tho paint-* 
ing musti be seen in order to feel the excite¬ 
ment that irresistibly pervades the mind on 
viewing this powerful aud solemn scene—the 
very spou lialluwod by being ouoo the resting- 
place of vho infant Saviour of Mudeind. 
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PRIMITIVE AGRICULTURE. 

ITS BOILS AND IHPLEUBNTS. 

[Aoricdltdkb is, of all sciences, the most 
ancient, for the Almighty Father of all, en¬ 
joins it to Adam, upon the planting of the 
first Garden. Gloriously, but solitarily, did 
tliat primeval region spread out, fresh in 
beauty ^m its Moor’s hand; but until from 
its virgin mould, the first man was com¬ 
pound^, there was no living creature “ to till 
the ground.” The gloaming marigolds, and 
stately-tall sunfiowers of Eden, wero by the 
first great gardener, cultured for pleasure; 
wliilo, it having boon ordaiuod that he should 
“ eat of thS herbs of tho earth,” ho heartily 
applied himself to tho growth and cultivation 
of the berbacoouB tribe, and the fruitage of 
tho arborescent kingdom. Nor in later times, 
has a soionoo been found, which tends more to 
bring men to civilisation, or yield more pro¬ 
ductive or healthy employment to the largest 
portion of the population of the globe—that 
provides sustenance for the whole. In tho 
subjoined paragraphs,* the early state of this 
soionce, is lucidly described.} 

Primitive Agriculture of Egypt, —Tillage, 
or onltivation of the soil for grain, and other 
articles of vegetable food, is supposed to have 
been first practised, in imitation of the effects 
produced by tho sand and mud left by the in¬ 
undation of rivers. Those take place, more or 
less, in every country, and their effects on the 
herbage, which spontaneouslysprings up among 
the deposited sand and mud, must, at a very 
early period, have excited the attention of 
the countryman. This hypothesis seems sup¬ 
ported by tho traditions and natural cirenm- 
Btonoes of Egypt—a country overfiowed by a 
riTer—civilized from time immemorial, and so 
abundant in com, as to be called the granary 
of tho acyoining states. Overfiowed, only for 
a certain time, and the waters rapidly de¬ 
clining, the gmnnd, enriched by tho mud, 
was soon dug, and in a state fit to receive seed. 
The process of cultivation, was in this coun¬ 
try, almost obvious and natural, for the ground 
being every year covered with mud brought 
by the Nile,^ and plants springing spontane¬ 
ously after its recess, must have given the 
hint, that nothing more was necessary than 
to scatter the seeds, and they would vegetate. 
Secondly, the ground was prepared by nature 
for receiving the seed, and required only stir¬ 
ring sufficient to cover it. From this pheno¬ 
menon, the surrounding nations learnt two 
thinn; first, that the ground before sowing 
should be prepared and cleared from plants ; 
and secondly, that the mixture of rich mould 
and sand would produce fertility. 

Soil of India richly faioourahle to Agri~ 
culture .—Taking the whole of India, we find 
so varied a soil and climate, that there is lit- 

* AbHiIzel and rp.wrilt«D> wiih additiou*. IVino a 
l‘rUii« ilvtiven-d nt the Mectwi.ic'H lustitiition. Cal- 
ruUa. by A. Aniicrmm U<q.— Vide India Umiew, 
, vol iv., No. xlV., ]i|>. 75^7. 


tie donbt that every product of the world 
might, in some part or other, be cultivated ; 
and that under an improved and efficient vfth 
tern, so great is its fertility, and so vast its 
resources, that it might be made to supply 
the mother country with every culturable pro-. 
duct, and render unnecessary, any imports 
from other nations. The intense heat and 
periodical rains in the plains, produce luxuri¬ 
ance of vegetation unknown elsewhere. In 
fact, the excess of luxuriance forms tho chief 
embarrassment of the agriculturist, and seed 
is frequently seen, that had been sown one 
day, sprouting from the earth on the follow¬ 
ing ; and the light loomy soil of the plains, is 
well known to produce, almost spontoneously, 
the richest produce, at the expense of so ver^ 
small a portion of labour, as renders the culti¬ 
vator unwilling to improvements that may in¬ 
volve him in a greater degree of exertion than 
he now bestows, which is next to nothing: 
indeed, along the immediate banks of tne 
rivers, no more labour is expended on the 
winter crop, than is required to cast the seed 
on the wot soil, whore it is left to Providence, 
to bring forth the crop in duo season. There, 
the sugar-cane, the indigo, the poppy, the mul¬ 
berry, tho castor-troo, the palm, tho cocoa-nut, 
and tlie cotton, all high in commercial estima¬ 
tion, are indigenous, and fiourisb abundantly. 

Progretsive Improvement of the PrimiHve 
Implements .—Antiquarians are, for the most 
part, agreed that the first agricultural imple¬ 
ment must have been tho bough of a tree, so 
growing in conjunction with another branolu 
as to form a hook, with which the ground 
might bo scratched to deposit tho seed; such 
are to be found in the images of Osiris. 



This naturally led to the formation of the 
similarly shaped instrument of the pick-axe, 
very much resembling this i — 



From this, the transition was very easy to the 
instru m ent known as the Etruscan plough, as 
depicted on a sculptured fragment in tiie Ito- 
man college, whicdi, being subseqaenUy shod 
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with iron, was, doubtless, the instnunent with 
which the Israelitos wont down to fight the 
Philistines, as mentioned in the 13th and 14th 
chapters of the 1st Book of Samuel. This led 
also, there is no doubt, to the formation of the 
pickaxe, or mattock, and the hoe. That this 
became clumsy and unmanageable in a short 
time, is very evident, as also that it required 
much care in guiding, from the declaration of 
Jesus, to the man who expressed himself 
ready to follow him, but required to take leave 
first, of those in his house :—^ No man putting 
his hand to Uie ploug^ and looking back, is 
fit for the kingdom or God,”—^the entire at> 
tention of the ploughman being absolutely 
requisite to direct its movements, even with 
safety to the TOider,lias frequently been known 
to cause the Tog of a man to be caught b) his 
plough, and the flesh tom, forming a ghastly 
wound of upwards of ton inches in length. 

Sajcon Agriculturists .—^The only branch of 
the agricultural science pursued by the ruder 
Saxons, was pasturage and cattle, forming a 
medium of exchange, in lieu of money ; as, in 
fact, was the case in most countries in tho 
early ages, and some of the oldest coins are 
stamfied with their figures ; whence the term 
pecunia, in Latin, for money, holds its deri¬ 
vation from pecuSf cattle. In fact, the Saxons 
held the culture of the soil as ignoble, fit only 


for women and slaves; but after they were 
fully established in the land, they resorted 
extensively to pasturage, as a pursuit, so much 
BO, that Stowe afSrms, " The Engli^ people 
.might have been said to bo graziers, rather 
than ploughmen, for almost three parts of the 
kingdom wore set apart for cattle.” 

Saxon Implements .—Of their implements, 
wo have various sketches among the ancient 
manuscripts in tho British Museum. The 
plough, used with two bullocks, is very sim¬ 
ple, as appears by this sketch, tedeen from the 
llarlciau Manuscripts 



But the Cotton Manuscript Ihriiishes a very 
superior implement, in tho diape of a wheeled 
plough, drawn by four oxen, and fumishod 
with a coulter and share of iron, but this does 
not appear at all in common use, and was. 



most probably, as great a curiosity, as an 
English plough is hero; and like it, required 
more oxen and many more hands, than the one 
ordinarily made use of. Tho ropes to attach 
the oxen, were made of twisted willow; while 
tho ploughman frequently carried with him, 
a beetle or mallet, for breaking the clods of 
earth. 

[Such was this science, in its early and 
primitive condition ; since then, age by age, 
and day by day, has been signalised by fresh 


improvements and discoveries, either in the 
fertilization of soils, or tho perfecting of 
machineries. England, from being a rude, 
swampy, and uncultivated desert, as in the 
first periods of its history, has, by the pursuit 
of agriculture, been converted into a fruitful 
and luxuriant ga^on, while the vast steppes 
of Asia and Russia, and the broad uncultured 
prairies and savannahs of the Americas, have, 
by tho same power, been transformed from 
barren solitudes, into regions of delight and 
abounding plenty.] 


STARRY MANSIONS. 

The Stars !—habitations, it may bo, of other 
classes of beings like ourselves—perhaps of 
angels—and perhaps of minds that have dwelt 
on, and quitted, earth, and are now coursing 
from star to star, as they advanoe in the 
power, or the wisdom, or tiio bonevdonoe of 
their being. And is there anything of reality 
in this fond conjecture 1 Shall I, at some 
future day, sit with those whom I admire, 


and those whom 1 love, on that bright orb 1 
And may not attendant spirits there minister 
to our weaknesses and doubts, or the Deity 
himself eondesceud to more intimate commu¬ 
nion! On which of these does Plato now 
repose 1 Where do the Cmsars mourn their 
lost dominion 1 And he, the “ self-torturing 
sophist, wild Rousseau,” whsre has he found 
a refiige from **the wrack of this tou^ 
world!” 
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SILK AS AN ELECTRIC. 

No partionlar attention was paid to the eleo> 
trio qualities of silk, nor were any oxperi* 
ments nuulo on it, as an elootrio, until tho 
year 175.0. Mr. Symmers’ notice was thou 
attracted to tho subject, by tho following 
whimsical circumstanco, which led him to the 
porformanco of many curious experiments. 
Tho result of those, he communicated to tho 
Royal Society, by whom his paper was in¬ 
serted in the wy-nrst volume of their " Trans¬ 
actions.’* 

Mr. Symmer was in the habit of wearing, 
at the same time, two pair of silk stockings; 
the under pair white, and tho upper black. 
If these were pulled oft' together, no sign of 
dectrioity appeared; but if tho black stock¬ 
ings were pulled off from tho white, a snap- 

C or crackling was hoard ; and when this 
,.»ouod in tho dark, sparks wore plainly 
perceived between them. Thus incited, their 
philosophio wearer proceeded to make some 
farther observations on the subject. Ho 
found, that by merely drawing his hand seve¬ 
ral times backwards and forwards over his 
leg, while tho stockings were upon it, he pro¬ 
duced, in great perfootiou, tho following ap¬ 
pearances. 

On Uie stockings being taken off separately, 
and held within a certain distance of each 
other,' both appeared to be highly excited, the 
white one vitreonsly, the black one resiuously.* 
While kept at a small distance from each 
other, they wore so inflated, that they exhi¬ 
bited tho entire sliape of his leg; and if brought 
somewhat noarer, would immediately mslt to¬ 
gether. 'Hie inflation gradually snbsidud as 
they thus approached, and their attraction of 
extraneous objects diminislied, as their mu¬ 
tual attraction increased; so that, when they 
actually met, they became flat, and adhered 
together like so many folds of silk. On being 
again separated, their electric powers did not 
seem to be at all impaired, and they continued 
for a considorablo time to afford a repetition 
of those aitpearances. 

If the two white stockings wore hold in one 
hand, and tho black ones in the oUier, they 
were thrown into a strange agitation, owing 
to tho attraction exercised between those of 
different colours, and the repulsion between 
those of tho same colour. This conflicting of 
attractions and repulsions caused the stock¬ 
ings to rush to each other from greater dis¬ 
tances than they would othorwise liave done, 
and ** afforded a very curious spectaelo.” 

If the stockings were allowed to meet, they 
adhered together with considerable force. 
They required, at one time, a weight of twelve 
ounces for thrir separation; and, on another 
occasion, when they were more highly olectri- 
flod, they sustained, in a direction parallel to 
their surnoo, as much as seventeen ounces, 

* Vitreous and resinous olectricity used to be tunned 
posittve and negative. 


which was twenty times tho weight of the 
stockings. If one were placed within the 
other, it required a weight equal to twenty 
ounces to separate them, although half this 
suffleod for the purpose, if the stookiup were 
applied to each otW externally. 

The black stockings being newly dyed, and 
the white ones first washed, and then bleachi^ 
by exposure to tho vajwur of sulphur, their 
mntuid attraction was scon to bo much in¬ 
creased. Under these circumstances, if one 
was placed within tho other with their rough 
sides together, it roqqjired a force of three 
pounds, three ounces to separate them. 

With stockinp of more substantial make, 
tho cohesion was found to bo still stronger. 
A wliitc stocking of this description was placed 
within a black one of similar quality; first, 
with tho right side of one contiguous to tho 
wrong side of tho other, and afterwards with 
the two rough surfaces touching each other; 
in the first case, they raised nearly nine 
pounds; and in the second, the still more sur¬ 
prising weight of fifteen pounds, without se¬ 
parating tlicir surfaces. The tufts and ends 
of silk which aro gouorally found on tho in¬ 
side of stockings considerably assisted towards 
tho result of these oxporimonts, which were 
not nearly so striking after these tuits wore 
romovod. 

In tho course of his experiments, Mr. Sj^- 
mor also discovered that black and white silk, 
when highly electrified, not only cohere to 
each other, but wdll also adhere to any broad 
and to any polished surfaces, even though 
tho.so bodies should not bo themstelves elcctri- 
fiod. Having, undcsigncdly, thrown a stock¬ 
ing ont of Ids hand, it struck against the sido 
of tho apartment, and adhered to the paper- 
hangings. Ho repeated tho experiment, and 
found that the stocking would continue its 
adhesion for nearly an hour. I’lacing a black 
and a wliite stocking against tho wiUl in this 
manner, ho applied the two others to them, 
which had previously been highly electrified; 
and putting the white to tho black, and tho 
black to the white, ho carried them off from 
tlio wall, each of them hanging to that w'hich 
hod drawn it from its situation. When tho 
stockings were applied to tho smooth surfaco 
of a looking-glass, they adhered even moro 
tenaciously. 

This knowledge of tho non-conducting power 
of silk, was quickly followed by the discovery 
of the same quality in many other substances, 
and thus, accidentally, was laid the foundation 
of many of tho subsequent improvomonts in 
tho science of electricity. 


TURKISH WIVES. 

There is a very general idea prevalent in this 
country, that the Turks have a plurality of 
wives, but such a custom has no existence in 
reality. It is true that the Koran allows the 
Sultan seven wives, and every other Mussul¬ 
man four; but tiierean few instanooB in Tor- 
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key at the present day, of Turks having more 
than one wife; and 1 was assured by a Bey, 
that, with the exception of the Sultan, and 
three or four of the wealthiest Pachas, there 
^ were not five Turks in Constantinople who had 
more than one vrifo. On one occasion T asked 
an old Effcndi bow many wives ho had. He 
replied, One is all I can afford.” I said it 
would be almost as cheap to keep four in a 
house as one, and his answer was, “ Ihrobably 
four English wives might live peaceably in one 
houso, but Turkish wives mnst have separate 
houses; and a man dUhst have as many esta¬ 
blishments as he has wives, for if they were 
to live in the same houso, they would scratch 
one another's eyes out.” 1 was, however, 
acquainted with one Effoudi who, getting tired 
of ills wile, sold her, and bonght two Mack 
ones with the money ho got for her .—Heidis 
Turkey and the Turks. 


ON STERNE’S TAKING SHELTER IN 
SAVOY. 

Ster.vk’s cliaptor of “ The Case of Delicacy,” 
when he was obliged, in passing through Sa¬ 
voy in his way to Turin, on a “ wet and tem- 
]testuuus night,” to take shclttT at a littlo 
docent kind of an inn by the road-side,” from 
the peasants having been all day at work in 
removing a fragment of a great stone which a 
cataract had rolled down from its summit, 
and blocked his road np, between St. Michel 
and Modano; and whero ho took possession 
of his bedchamber, got a good fire, ordered 
snppcr, and tluiuked heaven that it was no 
worse. This chapter has charmed so many 
readers, that one naturally wishes to know 
where this littlo inn exactly is—Thomas 
AV'arton declared, that every hovol to wliich 
Shakspeare alluded, intcroatod curiosity. I 
fear, however, that all remnants of this 
auberge aio now lost, and 1 can therefore 
only stato to my rcadur, tho kind of country 
where it was unfurtnuately situated, and they 
will then judge of tho satisfaction which Mr. 
Stemo must have felt, when ho was lucky 
enough, on this ” wot and tcmpe.stuous night,” 
to enter this littlo asylum, which has con¬ 
ferred an imperishable lustre on Ills sportive 
genius. 

A ^ Voyage on Suisse et on Italie,” par 
V. D. M., lUOQ, thus endeavoured to have 
found it:* " Apres avoir pai>sd le village de 

* \tler1i;ivin,; |raiKt’«l till* nf Hii'mioi, built 

ill (iir must wivtciic'il part of tlie ('union, 1 tiiivi'ravd 
seme luaKiiuB of country, wliicii nmulo nn impression 
oil me, liilHi'Ult to efliicu; a wood of tlis, pines, and 
liirriios, ciiusdl tin* sli.uluw tlirowu down by tlie eleva- 
tcil ittoiiiituitts, to become more sorabie si ill. You 
w-onid luiVH Uiuiii;lit. on seeing tiiese rocks, that they 
weiu ready to burl themselves into Uie di;)itl» of the 
precipice. A considerable noise, uliich ueitlier diml- 
nisiuKl nur iiiwased, added iiirtber to tl>e liiirror of the 
pl:tci<. Tiieni is n river which falls horn rock to rock, 
yon lialcn to it, contemplate It, are .aslouMlied, and 
iaoey you are arrived at tho moment when some great 
couTuUion of nature is about to cuulunud the elemeuta. 
A toneot which seems to fall from heaven inteimpts 


Breman, bdti dans I’endroit le plus triste dn 
canton, on traverse plnMours liones de pays 
qni m’ont fait nne impresBion difficile A 
s’effiioer; un bois do sapins, de pins, do me- 
IdseB; rend I’ombre causde par I'clovation dos 
montagncB pins dpaise encoro. On croirait en 
vuyant loB rochers, qu’ils vont rouler dans las 
fonds du prdcipico. Un bruit considerable, 
qui ne dimiuuo ni n’augmonte, ajonto encore 
h rhorrour do cc sejonr. C’cst une rividro 
qui tombo de roches en roches. On dcoute, 
on coutcmple, on ost saisi, on croirait toucher 
an moment oil qnclquo grand convulsion do 
la nature va confoiidre Ics llemons. Un tor¬ 
rent qui parait tombor du ciel interrompt la 
route, et separc ]c,s deux montagnos. Elios 
Bont renuioB par uu pont rustiquo qui trem¬ 
ble, nn brnit quo fait le torrent. Boia d’Una, 
Bcjonr d’nne mdlancholique horreur I Vai- 
lons de Modanc et Saint Michel, vos torroiis, 
voB precipices, vos rochers do toutes couleurs, 
seront long-terns graves dans ma memuiro! 
Nous chcrchdmes en vain outre Saint Michel 
ot Modano, la maison oh Stemo tormina son 
Voyage Sentimental, dans la sociiftd d'uno 
Pidmontaise, qn uu ha.sard henreux liii fit 
roTicoiitrcr.” Tliis gentleman, whoso name, I 
believe, is Musset, in a note, informs ns, ho 
had translated tho whole of tho Sentimental 
Journey, but delayed printing it, from tho 
numerous editinis, and sale of preceding 
translations. Whether lie has ventured to 
publish it 1 know nut. With respect to this 
“ Voyage en Suisse et on Italic,” every page 
is marked with interest. 

The Itinerairo d'ltalic,” 180fi, thus states 
part of the road from Chamberi to Turin: 

Saint Jean de Manricuue. 

h Sf. Michel, 1 poste and 4. 

A St. Andrd, 14. 

A Modane, 14* 

A Villadorin, 1 4 . 

A Dramanto, 1. 

A Laus-Ic-Bourg, 14 . 

It does not give an aliiiriiig display of tho 
Bcciiory of this country. Tliero arc many vil¬ 
lages* ** qni BO trunvo dans une situation 

yuiir pnsiHigc, and srpurntes tlu* (wo monitlams. They 
arc ro-iinitt'd byjiiii-tic bridge nliich sliiikes at the 
sound msuie by the torreut. Korest of Uun. alaide of 
ntcl.inclioly livrror 1 V.vtlies of Modane and lit. Michel I 
Yi> torrents, pt<‘ci|iici*.i>, uud miiiiy.coliMired rocks, long 
will ye Imi grnvi'U on my memory 1 Wc xouglit in vniti 
lietweim St. Miclirl uud Modiim*, tlie house wlmre. 
SlPTue tcrniiiialed Ills “ Hentimcutal Voyage,” in the 
society of a Piedmontese, whicli a happy chance made 
him meet with. 

• There are many villages which are frigiilfully 
sitnuled. In ilie vicinity of the cascade, are to be per¬ 
ceived tile reuiiiiiiR of a dreiuiftil inirtlajHake, and of 
nicks nhicti eom- uIhiiiI two miles of ground, and give 
an idea of the horiiliie conrulsinn wliicli tills 8|Kit lioa 

wittiessed.St. Jean de Mi.uiienne U situated 

ill the midst of llic higliest Alps. ... In winter, and 
during tlai pressare of llic anowa, n-alaiieliea are much 
to he dreiiilcd. Tlir routes mo»t di^cult to traverse, 
are the mouiilnin St. Miciiel, the side of St. AndrA, 
tho ibresi of Briimante, and the mountain of Traniig- 
none. Fiom St. AndrA to liwmanto, the highest tc]ta 
of ^ Alps ore to he seen, 
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effrayaute. Pris da la cascade, on toU les 
Tastes d’un dcroulement terrible de terra, ot 
de rochors qui couvrent environ donx miles 
do terrain, et doiment une idee de I’horrible 

seoouBse quo cet endroit dut dpronver. 

St. Jean do Maurienno est situ^ au milioa des 

f dus liaates Alpos. Dans lliyror, et pendant 
a foule doB nieges, les avalanchoa sent a 
craindre. Les passages loR plan difficiles sent 
la montagno de St. Michel^ la cote de St. 
Aiidii, lea bois de Bramanto, et la montagno 
de Tremignone. De St. Andre a Bramanto, on 
voit les plus baiitcH cimos des Alpes.” 

Richard’s “ Guido des Voyageurs on Eu¬ 
rope,” 18'24’,t^UB describes this part of Savoy :* 
** St. Jean de Maurienno, n’offro que de vi- 
lainos maisons et de vilaines rues, mais les 
dehors on sont frais ot rians. Le &ubourg 
ou passe la route est asscz agrdablemont b&ti, 
et Ton y trouvo qnelquea auberges passables. 
De plus vastos tapis de niogo frappent les re¬ 
gards du voyageur, qui so reproche iiisonsi- 
blomont do la rdgion ou la nature a dtabli lour 
etomcl empire. Prosquo h mi-chemin do St. 
Jean St. Michel, oh traverse lo village de 
St. Jahon, dont les environs prodiiiscnt uu via 
ddlicat ot tree ostimd dans la Savoie, sons le 
nom de vin do St. Jnlieu. St. Michel, joli 
vill.'ige. La routo le traverse en deux haies 
de jolies maisons, dont plusicurs sont des 
auberges ; mais o’est surtont par son sito qu’il 
plait aux voyageurs. Entour^ d’uno enceinte 
riante des vergers et de prairies, il somblo 
Bortir dn milieu d un bouquet do verdure.” 

.Les vignoB se montrout onooro aupres 

do St. Audrd, qu’on laisso h pou de distance 
BUT la gauche, pour passer h Franco, hameau 
TOtsin, qui offro la resource d’une auberge. 

.On arrive a Modane, bonrg, avou niie 

mddiocre auberge.Villasuudora, ct 

Bramanto, deux chdtifs hameux. Tormigiion, 
bonrg qn’on trouve une liouo avant celui de 
Lans-lo-Bourg. On vante la beante' des 
femmes. Lana-lo-Bonrg, est oucore plus 

* St. Jean de Maurienne contains notliiiii; but 
wrotcbeil himses, and wreiclied streKts, l>iii the citnuiry 
p:irts are fresh and pleasing. Tlie sabiirb thruugii 
wliich I lie route lies is nicely built, and in it are iu be 
met seme respectable inns. The vast trncka of snow 
qnite astonish the tmTeller, wiio insensibly approaciies 
a legion, urliece nature Ima established their eternal 
place. In my way firum St. Jean to St. Mirliel, I tra¬ 
versed the vulnge of St. Jnlieu, whose i‘uviruns piu- 
duce a very doiieato wire, very much esteemed in 
8 .ivuy, under the name of the wine of 8t. Julien. St. 
Michel is a cltarming village The Toad to be lia- 
veiaed liea between two lows of pretty houses, many of 
whicli are aabmga; but that whieb chiefly pleases 
travellers Is its site. Surrounded by a beaaUful enclo. 
sore of orcliards and p.utai«s, it seems to ibe ftom the 
mfalst of a cluster of verdure. Vines show tliemsclves 

S et, ns far ns 8t. .^ndi^ which you le.ive at a little 
istance on Uie left, to pass to Franco, a neiglibouTing 
hamlet, which oflinrs mb mource—of an tan. You 
nest arrive at Modena, a town, with a iioor inn. Villa, 
snuders, and Biamaiile, two wielcliea hamlets. Ter 
migiion, a town wbicli is arrived at aliout a league 
betbre that of Lans.le-i)ourgb. The beauty of its 
women is much vaunted. Lant-kt-Bourgh, is yet mure 
wretched, if possible, tlian Termignon. Both of them 
uft very frightful phwfs. 


tristo, sMI ost possible, que Termignon. C« 
sont deux bien afifteux sdjours.” 

Mr. Downs, in his “ Letters on the Conti¬ 
nent,” 2 vols., 1832, says : “ Having passed 
the poor village of Teniigliham, we reached 
Modane for breakfast; a picturesque line of' 
road beyond, follows tbo course of the Arque. 
St. Michel is au agreeable village, embowered 
now with foliage and verdure. In the day 
there was a hurricane, which threatened to 
ovorset the carriage.” Sterne, iu a letter 
from Turin, Nov. 1765, says: “ 1 was eight 
days in passing the mountains of Savoy.” 
As thousands of travnllors yearly, (nay 
monthly,) pass from Lyons and Geneva, 
through Savoy, to Turin, iu their road to 
Romo, and other parts of Italy, perhaps the 
“ road-sido” ubi Troja fuit may yet bo dis¬ 
covered. Jackson, the enchanting har¬ 
monist of Exeter,” as Dr. Wulcot called him, 
thus writes: “ Sterne was a prodigy. By 
daring to think for himself, and, what m 
more, daring to express his thoughts, he na¬ 
turally belongs to a different period of society 
than that in wiiieh he lived. An anonymous 
writer thus speaks of him : " The airy visions 
of Mr. Sterne are sketched with a bold lino 
of occontrieity. Ho colours his scenery with 
most expressive tints of glowing sousibility, 
and ho disposes his drapery in ail the alluring 
folds of a luxuriant fancy. His heart-touch¬ 
ing pages prououiico him to hare possessed 
the magic talisman of sonsibility and Sir 
W. Scott says of him: “ In the power of 
approaching and touching the fine feelings of 
the heart, he has never been excelled, if, in¬ 
deed, he has ever been equalled.” S. F. 


PLAY-BILL OF PASTRY-WORK. 

PLAY-BII.T.S have, from time immemorial, is- 
pod from the Gaxtouian office of the printer, 
ill solid black letter, and forming the teehni* 
caJly termed ^ broadside,” but there is much 
reason for doubting, whether on this side the 
sun, since the days of King Solomon, anyUiing 
newer or more original than the following, 
has boon started in that lino. 

“An Italian comedian,” says a foreign jour¬ 
nal, “ is about to establish, in his theatre, at 
Bologna, a theatrical play-bill, romarkablo 
for being as original as new, and which, ac¬ 
cording to some opinions, promises sanguine 
BUeOOBB. 

“ The inventor, reflecting that the spectators 
would be well pleased to drive away the en¬ 
nui occasioned by the time between acts, with 
some kuick-kuaok or delicacies, has deter¬ 
mined to make a play-bill, giving the pro¬ 
gramme of the pieces, and, for this puiposo, 
to make use of, instep of paper, a delicious 
pate, which, by a process of the pastry-cook’s 
art, should bo capable of transforming itsoif 
into a number of little pastry-leaves, on which 
arc to be printed, the names of tho best piocosj 
acts, and actors, not in ink, but in chocolate 
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{ 'aiee. By these methods, the play-bill, after 
laving served as a programme of the play, is, 
as may be seen, convertible, at last, into a 
confectionary treat of nice cake, shaped in the 
fashion of leaves. 


f2eh) )3ooft2. 

Stenography Remodelled, By J. Fancntt. 

[Sherwood.] mdcccxl. 

This stonographio system is based on a good 
plan, but should have^l^een set out more lucidly 
for practical purposes. Harding’s clever little 
short-hand book is a model tliat way, and pre- 
excellent for the clearness and simplicity of 
its examples. 

Mr. Fanentt’s emendations will bo of much 
service to the practisers of the art, and are 
capable of being worked out to groat advan- 
t^e. His use of the quaei triple line, affords 
him a great variety of positions, and its power 
is much further oiuianced by the grammatical 
re-triplications ho further makes use of, as 
sot forth at p. 21 :— 

" Tlir most iin]inrUint tliitiD to tH> uudentond in 
refermci* to tliiii (mrl of (he Dnlgisct, is the grammalieal 
power of the line in its Kcut’rni ii|i|>licatioii of tlie thiee 
positions ; wliorphy it is mnde to rxprvss:— 

First:—the aflinnativo, negntive,ami interrogutiTe; 
Second»—llieiirem'nt, piwt, mid fUtun*: 

Thini:—the iium<nnlive, lawsessivi-, and ol.jectivo; 
Fourtli»—tile noun, adjentivo, and veib." 

At p. 80, exists a statistical mor^eau, de¬ 
monstrating the comparative ftoquency and 
reiteration of the consonants, in general speech 
and writing, whereby it is ovidont, that snrh 
letters as are most frequent of occurrence, 
should, by the framers of stenographicnl 
alphabets, be made of the very simplest 
marks:— 

Comparative recurrence of the Consonants. 
B 1,000 0 2,000 D 2,000 F 2,000 

G 1,000 II 1,000 J .SOO K 500 

L 2,500 M 2,000 N 4,000 P 1,000 

<i 300 K. 3,000 S 5,000 T 4,500 

V 500 W 1,000 X 200 Y 1,000 

Z 100 

Mr. Fancutt likewise adopts three very con¬ 
venient marks for figures of speech; and which 
being nsod as indicative signs thereof, are suffi¬ 
cient to recall to an iutolligont mind the sub¬ 
stance of tho illustration itself: they are 
these:— 

' Find, metaphor, nlleaory, or comparison, is si^nifled 
tlms, It should not often be usud for simple 

and short metaphnrs unless they are very puinied and 
tiovel, but invambly for on alloKory or cumpnrisoii. 

Second, uutitlieais, —-— (Jompariaon is founded 
on th«! resemblanrn, antithesis on the resemblance of 
two ohjerts; coiilrist has always the elTect tomaku 
each of the ronlrosteil olijucti appear in die slnmger 
light; wliiie. for instance, never appears so briirlit ns 
when opposed to black, anil when both are viewed 
together. 

Tliird, amplification or climax, ' -- . This figure 
is frequently used. The reasons or cirniimstaiices nr« 
by ii made to rise out of each other, to ascend and 
■weumulnte till their force at^rs irresUlibte. following 
each other by iDstqiurable links. 


If the sign suggest but the least Iden to the memory, 
very little elTott will be necessary to recaU the illus¬ 
tration in detail lu the mind. 

Mr. Fancutt has certainly endeavonrod to 
imbne his art with a classicality it had not 
beforotimo; and he desires that the student 
should not regard it as a mere mechanical 
pursuit, but as one which is capable of invi¬ 
gorating his memory, and intolleotuaUsing his 
mind. 


A Trip to ATopfA Wales. By John Parry. 

[London : Limbird. Chester': E. Parry.] 
To those of our readers who intend, in the 
invigorating months of September and Octo¬ 
ber, to luxuriate amidst the rich autumnal 
magic scenery of North Wales, they cannot 
do better than avail themselves of ** Parry’s 
Trip it will bo found an entertaining and 
exhilarating Guido whilst perambnlating those 
sublime and beauteous spots with which that 
favoured and romantic part of the Principality 
BO pre-eminently abounds. It conducts the 
reader from London, explaining throughout 
the route, in the most pleasing and familiar 
manner, the various mountains, lakes, and 
rivers; with graphic descriptions of the castles, 
and every object worthy of attention, llio 
various distances, names of principal hotels, 
conveyances, &c., &c., are appended. It is a 
perfect multum in parvo. 


The Servant Girl in London. [R. Hastings.] 
Auo.vg the numerous Hand Books, Gnides, 
and other similar works, daily emanating 
from the press, none gives fairer promise of 
being more generally nsofal, than “ Tlie Ser¬ 
vant Girl in Londonit is addressed to 
young females on leaving their homes " to go 
out to service and, certainly, a more nsefol 
companion cannot well bo placed in their 
hands; for, like a faithfhl Mentor, it will 
guard thorn against the inunmerable ills which 
strew tho paths of the unsuspecting and de¬ 
fenceless servant girls in the Metropolis. 

This little work will prove a valuable pre¬ 
sent from parents to their daughters; and 
also from mistresses of families to their ser¬ 
vants. It is very neatly printed, and very 
cheap. 

QUEEN MARY’S FAIR HAND. 
Quekn Mary’s first attempt to escape from 
tho Castle of Lochleven with William Doug¬ 
las, failed through the carelessness of the 
queen herself. 

She had succeeded in leaving the castle in 
the disguise of a laundress, with whom she 
had changed clothes, and when seated in the 
boat, which was pushing ftom the shore, she 
betrayed herself by lifting her hand to her 
head. 

The beauty and extreme whiteness of that 
hand discovered her at once, and she was car¬ 
ried back to her chamber in tears and bitter¬ 
ness of heart. 
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BERZEWITCH. 

THE UPBIUET BOBBEB OF BOSNIA^. 

It has boon no unfreqnent thing for men who 
started in life witli fine principles, and bo- 
veroly just notions, to swerro, vmen stung by 
the vexations of the world, from the paths of 
that original rectitude, and plunge into a ca> 
reor hortile to all law; still, nevertheless, at 
times, Bi>arks of their former nobility are 
struck out amid the darkness of their degra¬ 
dation, and the inward man triumphs over the 
victim which the world has made him. 

The famous Ber7.owitch was the chief of the 
Bosniao brigands. A young man named Yor- 
kich presented liimself before him to be en¬ 
rolled in his band. 

Interrogated as to what were the guaran¬ 
tees of his bravery, he answered that ho had 
assassinated the father and the two brothers 
of a young damsel of Tomoswar, whom they 
rofhs^ to givo him in marring, that her, 
being unwilling to follow him, ho had stabbod, 
and theu sot Are to the house. 

“ 1 BOO,” said Berzewitoh, coldly, “ that you 
are brave, but your courage must still be 
tried by a proof, and for this purpose you must 
aeoompany one of my men to the top of the 
mountain.” He then addressed some words 
in an undertone to one of his faithful adhe¬ 
rents, who forthwith went with the young man 
to the mountain’s summit. 

Arrived at the ]»eak of the groat moun¬ 
tain, ho shattered the culprit’s brains with 
his pistol. 

Berzewiteb then wrote this billot to the 
judges of the tribunal at Temoswar. 

" Yorkich, the assassin and incendiary, 
has boon punished with death by my order. 

(Signed) ^ Berzewitch. Captain of the 
free Bosniacs.” 

Tlie carrier of the billet disappeared imme¬ 
diately after ho had delivered it. 

Ever since, the chief of the brigands has 
been suruamod, ** The Grand Justiciar.” 


POISONING BY THE SWEET PEA.* 

{Latti/rus Odoratm.) 
nr H. PUEl., OF FIUEAC. 

The kattyms Odoiatus, a Icgumiiious plant, is 
very common iu the south of Franco. Its 
beautiful colours aud agreeable odour have 
acquired for it a place in our gardens. No 
one liithorto has roeognised pernicious proper¬ 
ties in it. The following fact, however, proves 
^t it may occasion symptom-s analogous to 
^ose caused by acro-uarcotie vegetables. 

On the 2Uth of July, 11)37, M. Puol was 
called in to a lady who exhibited every symp¬ 
tom of poisoning, la tho absence of physi¬ 
cians he was obliged to render immediate 
assistance; and the following are the obser¬ 
vations which he mode of tho case:— 

The pulse was strong, and gave 120 pulsa- 
* Kd-wiiitcu from *' tlni Ciiemist/' No. ix. 


Hons; tho eyes sunken and the pupil much 
dilated; tho tongue and lip became purple 
and swelled; tho face very deeply coloured; 
the voins of the neck full and prominent, and 
tho lower extremities cold. 

The husband of the lady, being interrogated. 
as to what had caused tiiis state, gave M. Puol 
the following information :— 

In tho morning, at nine o’clock, Madame 
B-had prepared and taken a cup of cho¬ 

colate; she wont into the garden, where sho 
gathered a bouquet of sweet-poa, which she 
put in her mouth. Sogii after, sho set out 
with her husband to rotiim to thoir residcnco 
in tho town. Half an hour after thoir depar¬ 
ture, sho felt apaiu iu the throat, accompauied 
by excessive thirst; she attributed this to the 
extromo heat of tho day, but it gradually in¬ 
creased to the end of thoir journey. Sho pro- 
Boutly could nut articulate a word, and almost 
ontiroly lost tlie use of her souses. M. Puol 
was at this crisis called, lie requostod to bo 
shown tho bouquet wliich Madame B-car¬ 

ried iu her mouth during her walk; it w'as 
composed of ten branches of swoot-pca. The 
total weight was about 24 grammes; the lower 
part of thoso branches was chewed for a third 
of its length. M. Puol immediately attributed 
tho symptoms which Madame B- expe¬ 

rienced to tho properties of this plant, and 
treated her case as ho would one of poisoning 
by bclla donna.* By this treatment, after a 
day’s pain and illness, Madame B revived. 

M. Fuel considers that tho symptoms expe- 
rioncod wore the result of poisoning by an 
acro-uarootic vogotablo—aud produced, in all 
likelihood, by the sweet-pea. 

He endeavours to turn the attention of ox- 
porimontalists to the subjoct, that they may 
determine the true properties of the Lattyrus 
Odoratns. 


anH ^nrnct9. 

IRON EXPRESS COACH, FOR CROSSING 
SANUr DESERTS. 

The want of a vehicle of this description has 
long boon considered a desideratum by Euro¬ 
pean travellers, in their toilsome journoyings 
across tho arid and scorching deserts of Egypt 
and Arabia. Hitherto tho moans of convoying 
travellers or merchandize over those extensive 
and barren sands has been by camels and dro¬ 
medaries, for wooden carriages of any con¬ 
struction were utterly useless, as it was found 
impossible to discover any species of timber 
that could resist tho intense heat of these dis¬ 
tricts, which soon splits and rends the host- 
seasoned timber. Britirii ingenuity has, how- 

t Alropa Bellat/onna.' Dcmlly niglitalinric or dwale: 
it is also BoLinnm mclnuoGeruHiia, and solamun 
lethalu. This plant hoa l>eeu long Itnowu iia a Mtnmg 
poUou of tlie narcotic kind, aud tin* iM'riice have Ihr- 
uiaiiud many iiistuucea of their fatal effecta, |iartieu- 
larly upon eltildicu that have been tempt^ to eat 
them. The activity of this plant depends on a |iriiiei- 
ple tui generis, called nixop\n.~Hooper's Bled, Diet., 
tub artwulo. 
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ever, found out a mode of OTereomlng the dlf- 
flunlty, by substituting iron for wood, k 
carriage has beon constructed, under the 
direction of Mr. Waghoni, by Messrs. Theo* 
dore Jones and Co. of Spitalnelds, the patent 
•iron wheel manufEusturers. This Tehiolo, 
which is calculated to hold eiz persons, their 
stores, water, &o., has not the smallest por¬ 
tion of wood in its construction. !^e firamo- 
work, the wheels, shafts, flooring, benches, &c., 
are all of wrought iron bars, either flat or 
round, according to the purpose required, the 
bottom being open lik«^ net-work, to allow the 
temperate air to come up froely, and drire out 
the hot air, as it generates, through the top 
valros. There are hair-eushions placed on 
the benches, which form seats quite as com¬ 
fortable as those of any other coach. The 
machine is hung on the centrical spring prin¬ 
ciple, which discharges the weight from the 
horse, and throws it on the whoris—this is 
another adrautogo in a hot country. It will 
thus afford, when broiight foully into operation, 
a safe and comfortable conveyance for travel¬ 
lers, despatches, and tho lighter articles of 
commerce, and is likely to bo tho means of 
opening extensively that easy intercourse be¬ 
tween Palestine, l*erBia, Arabia, and Egypt, 
which is greatly wanted, and would vastly 
extend the bounds of human knowledge, com¬ 
merce, and civilization. 


NiCW MODE on ]*ltOPBU.INO STEAM-VESSELS. 

A TEW days since, tho Lord Mayor, attended 
by several scientific gentlemen, made an ex¬ 
cursion on tho river Thames, in tho little 
steamer, Jane, to witness Mr. Taylor’s inven¬ 
tion for prop^ng stoam-vessels. Tho Jane 
has long boon an object of admiration on ac¬ 
count of her diminutive size, being only a com¬ 
mon whaling-boat, to which Mr. Bloxland, 
Fomo months back, applied paddle-wheels, and 
in which he fixod a steam-engiuo of rather less 
than one-horse power. These paddle-wheels, 
with their clumsy and unsightly appendages, 
the paddle-boxes, have been removed, so Aat 
the little boat is restored to her original form, 
excepting the addition of a figure-head and 
counter-stern; tho propeller, which has in¬ 
creased her speed one thiid, tho power re¬ 
maining the same, has been introduced, but 
the steam-engiuo has not been moved from its 
original position, a fact that proved to the ex¬ 
perimenters the entire applicability of the me¬ 
thod to every steam-vessel. His lordship took 
water from Southwark-bridge pier, and pro¬ 
ceeded some way op tho river against tide, 
after which he proofed to Bla^wall, and 
tW returned against the tide, which was 
running strong all the time, and, on landing at 
Dyer’s-hoil Wharf, the gentlemen expressed 
the strongest approbation of the genius of tlie 
inventor. Throughout the whole of the trip, 
the Jane performed admirably; she was under 
the most perfect control, and appeared to be 
steered muoh more easily than when encum¬ 


bered with the paddle-wheels; she moved as 
if by magic, creating no swell in the water, 
and was not aflboted by the hubbub occamoned 
by the rapid transit of the large steamers. 


EaECnON OF A BAFETV BEACON ON GOODWIN 
SANDS. 

To Captain Bullock, of Her Majesty’s Steamer, 
Boxer, wo are indebted for having succeeded 
in erecting a column about 40 ft. above the 
level of the sea, having elects and ropes at¬ 
tached to four of its sides, with holds for 
hands and feet. At the summit of the column 
is attached a gallery of hexagon form, made 
of trellis work, and capable of holding 20 per¬ 
sons at one time. Above tho gallery, and in 
continuation of the column, is a flagstaff 10ft. 
long, thus making the ent^o beacon 50 ft. in 
height. Tho sides of the gallery are so oon- 
structod as to enable the persons in it to be 
covered in with sailcloth, which is reefed in 
and round it, and can bo used at pleasure; as 
also an awning to pass over it, which is fixed 
to the flagstaff; thus entirely protecting any 
unfortunate mariner who may seek shelter on 
the column from fbul and tompestnons weather. 
A barrel of fresh water, together with a painted 
bag enclosing n flag of distress, is stationed 
on the gallory, and tho words “ hoist the flag,” 
painted in the languages of all nations on 
boards stationed round the inner part of the 
gallery, so that the foreigner as well as native 
seaman may bo enabled to show a signal of 
distress, and obtain help from shore, which is 
about seven miles distant from tho beacon. 
Tho means by which the beacon has been 
erected in so extraordinary a place as tho 
Goodwin Sands, are as follow:—Tim founda¬ 
tion of the column is several feet below tho 
sntikco of tho sand, and is secured in the 
Centro of a stout oak platform, extending 
from it on either side several yards. This is 
securod by upwards of t^vo tons of pig-iron 
ballast being lashed to it. In addition to this, 
eight stout iron bars, each six foot long, are 
driven obliquely on each quarter of the column, 
and two also put at a distance of 12 ft. on 
each quarter, and chains attached to them, 
communicating with tho upper part of tho 
column and the gallory. The sands for three 
or four hours during the tides, are high and 
dry, and present a &ie tract of level extending, 
for several miles. 


CHINESE ASSOCIATIONS. 

“ THE UF.AVENI.r FLOWEB ASSOCIATION ” 

Is a name assumed by the Beggim’ Associa¬ 
tion in Canton. It is said to consist of a thou¬ 
sand mombers. Eight dollars entrance money 
is required ; there are four head-men ; these 
have power to punish severely a member of 
the association who violates its rules. These 
heggan require and obtain certain gifts for 
goM luck on all great domestic affairs^ whether 
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nunmftil or joyfbl, whether at maniageo aad 
deathfly or births and Minerals. Any street or 
neighbourhood can free itself from beggars by 
pa^ng a certain snm to one of the head-men, 
who sticks np an order that none are to beg 
there for money; they are still allowed to 
beg for food. 

" 'ras warn boke bocieit** 

Is another of these associations. It is esta- 
Uished to oolleot dead men’s bones, the bodies 
of drowned perBeos, &o., to inter them; and 
is considered one of the most benevolent insti¬ 
tutions in Canton. 


^atiiercr. 

Troth, Love, Justice, and Art, may be 
eaUed tiie four Evangelists of the world. 

Eaalted instanee of high principle. —Mr. 
Wesley tells of a person who, unknown to 
others, seeking no praise, and looking to no 
reward, bnt the applandings of his own eon- 
seionoe, bought a pennyworth of parsnips 
weekly; and on them, and them alone, vrith 
the water in which they were boiled, lived 
that he might save money to pay bis debts! 

The Northmen in America. —A very old 
large city, the buildings of which are of hewn 
stone, hM been lately discovered in the vici¬ 
nity of Bahia. Professor Schuk, of the Society 
of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, in¬ 
fers, from the atta^ed specimens of mscrip- 
tions, that the city vras founded by the Scan¬ 
dinavians, during their residence In, or oocu- 
raiion of, the country. The signification of a 
figure, erected on an immense pillar, vHiioh 
strstmieB out its right arm and points with the 
foreUnger to the north pole, appears to be 
singularly remackablo. 

Self-praise. —^Beware of counting np your 
own merits and advantages vrith complacency, 
and remember, that it was Ibr counting the 
number of his people, that David was de¬ 
prived of them. 

The Montreal Oagette confirms the me¬ 
lancholy account of the death of Mr. Simpson, 
^ne of the discoverers of the North-West 
Passage); he having destroyed himself in a 
paroxysm of despair. 

Broadetairs is a capital station for frUing 
in love I strongly advise all matrons wim 
mvring-up daughters, to go thither in pre- 
nrwce to Margate or Ramsgate. The double 
pier and steam-vessels in the former place, 
and the view of the Downs from the latter, 
occupy the mind too much; these is no room 
for the tender passion. Bnt at Broadstairs, 
after a young man and maiden have eaten 
th^ morning prawns, and taken their morn¬ 
ing yavrns, they have nothing to do bnt to 
fsu in love till deveh o’clock at eight. There 
is no raffle at the librariei^ ana the Tract 
Society meetings only occur once a month.— 
Jlfcmeirs of James Smith. 


Metamorphoses t^f Cultivation. —It is be¬ 
lieved that above 1,000 named varieties have 
been mannlhotnred, within the last twenty- 
five years, out of the common pansy. 

Sharp pains and terrible nights form a con¬ 
stant codicil to &e gout.— Letters of Horace 
Wtdpole. 

The downy seeds of plants seen floating 
about upon the vrind in autumn, are not 
lighter than dr, bnt have so much bulk and 
smaoe in proportion to their weij^t, that 
the friction upon them.of the passing sir is 
greater than their weight, and carries them 
along. 

fiTnow/edgsr—That which we do not know, 
is what gives value to all our knowledge, and 
interest to our studies. 

The Teazle at Jerusalem was thrice built. 
First, by Solomon : secondly by Zerobabd : 
thirdly, by Herod. The ancient men were 
said to weep when they beheld the second, 
because its glory was so for short of Solomon’s. 
Ezra. 3,12. Herod’s Temple vras finished in 
eight years, and was sot on fire by the soldimrs 
of Titus.— JosephuSf lib. 6, cap. 6. 

The Dwarf in the Bapeux Tapestry .— 
The dwarf in this tapestry has the name of 
TvitoLD placed abovp Mm, and seems to have 
been a dependant of Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, 
William the Conqueror’s brother.— Archao- 
logiOf vol. 1, xix. 

The natives of Otaheiie, thougli soft and 
gentle as children, wore yet cannibals. 

Draining the Harlem Lake. — M. Dietz, a 
celebrated Dutch engineer, has invented a ma¬ 
chine which it is supposed vrill be adopted for 
this purpose, and by means of which he calcu¬ 
lates that 100^000 cubic ells of water may be 
drained off daily. This ingenious person esti¬ 
mates the body of water contiuned in the 
Haerlem ^ at 770,000,000 of cubic feet, to 
empty wMch it would require ten of his ma- 
cMnoa of tMrty horse power each, the quantity 
drained off by them daily being 1,000,000 of 
cubic feet, thus making the perira required for 
its entire rmnoval 800 days. 

Lusus Natures. —^The vrife of a private of 
the 00th rifles at Windsor, has a son 17 years 
old, standing only 2ft. 6in. Mgh. When bom 
he had a tvrin brother, who meddiortly after 
its birth: and, singular to relate, both bom 
vri& tails; the one still living underwent a 
surgical o^ration, and the appendage vras re¬ 
moved.— Readily Mercury, 

The King of Prussia has vrritten an auto¬ 
graph letter to the poet Tieok, granting Mm 
an annual pehrion of 4000 thalers, or 560/. 

Unhappiness. —It is hard for an elevated 
spirit to be happy. Those who are bom 
among mountains, pine away vrith longing 
when condemned to dwell in valleys. 

LONDONt PrbUedaadpMiskedbyJ.LlUBIRD, 
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SINGAPORE. 

Bbimo fwronred a goatlexnaa with a draw¬ 
ing of fte abore important station, made b7 
liimadf at the timo of the departure of thq 
expedition to China, on i^tni^y afternoon, 
the 30th of last Aftty, we immediately availed 
oorselTes of so interesting a tableau at this 
critical innotnre; together with some parti- 
onlars of tho oonntry and its inhabitants. 

Sii^pore Town, in lat. 1" 17' 22" nmrth, 
and long. 103* 51' east, is four miles directly 
north of the centre of John's Island, or 
north a little weirtetly of Signal Island. This 
plaoo is becoming very populous, and will be 
of great importance to the British nation, 
both in point of trade, and for the protection 
of ships of any rize dniing war, or for refitting 
in case of accident. It is also central wilh 
respect to Java, China, and our Indian pos- 
eessions, which, together with the probability 
of establishing docks for ships, renders this 
settlement of the utmost co'nse^ence to com¬ 
merce. 

The following information is extracted 
from a letter by an officer in the oxi>edition, 
dated May 21 st. last :—“ The circle of society 
here is much more cxtensiTO than I had 
imagined, and, as visitors fh>m other parts of 
the straits are frequently arriving, enough of 
variety in that respect is to be found to satisfy 
some of tlie many. Most of the dwelling- 
houses are exceedingly handsome buildings, 
and although the som-quieting punkah is cer¬ 
tainly not in such gene^ use as in the reri- 
dencos over the water, coolness and comfort 
are quite as much studied, and in the majority 
ot cases with as much elegance, as in tho best 
of Madras mansions. For the most part, 
also, the view commanded from tho houses is 
lovely to a degree, and especially from those 
situated in and about the l^es of the regiment 
stationed here, about a mile and a haS from 
the town, where in all directions landscapes 
of tho*most beautiful delcriptiou, embracing 
every feature of sea» islands, forests, dwellings, 
fto., present themselves to the eye. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the island is covered with so dense and 
impervious a ssass of low jangle, that but 
littie of the terra Jlrma can be seen, except¬ 
ing in tile immediate vimnity of the town ; 
the aunkee of the whole island appears to be 
gently undulating, but none of the hills seem 
to rise to any considerable height; where 
these have been cleared of jangle the nutmeg 
tree fiomrishes in great luxorianoe, and the 
^ntations of it are now so extendve, as to 
Itfomise to reader the produce one of import¬ 
ance. It if searoely posrible to cona^ a 
more deliAtfhl retreat and richlv planted 
for w botanist than in this island and 
the small ones whi<^ siinound it; an im¬ 
mense variety of tire most beautiful and rare 
lem^ paratites, and i^iphites, the pitcher 
plant, «o^, seem here to sbovm; and in the 
ttroseeation ^ this study any ons vriiose fote 
ft naybs to be a sojonnwr is this part of tbs 


world, cannot foil to findit a sure resonroe and 
a driightfol dissipator of ennui, which here 
as elsewhere holds its own. 

" Of the goology of the island 1 cannot 
speak so surely, as, from tiie universal dense 
jangle which 1 mentioned before, and from 
the depth of the soil where patches of it have 
been cleared, it is a matter of great difficulty 
to find a section, oven upon the smallest scale, 
by which to gain an insight into the nature Of 
^ earth beneath} such, however, as 1 have 
seen of it indnoos me to expect that to a oare- 
ful inquirer it will prove alrandantly interest¬ 
ing, as it appears to promise to tmw mu(^ 
li^t upon tiie question of tho origin and true 
geological position of the laterite : this stone, 
or rock as wo may call it, here occurs imme¬ 
diately in contact with, and confusedly mixed 
up with, rod sandstone, (whether the old or 
the new I have found no ovidenee to deter¬ 
mine,) large fragments of which, as well as of 
iunnmerablo small ones, occur imbedded in 
tho masses of laterite, which cap the hflls, dip 
into the'valleys, and meet the wherever 
the cutting of a road or other similar work 
has exposed a small section to view; in other 
parts it rouB in small and large veins into the 
sandstone, often terminating in seams of a fine 
stiff white clay, which sometimes cuts the 
sandstone entirely ont.” 

For further particulars of Stngaporo, we 
refer the reader to the ninetemith volumo of 
the Afirror. _ 


TO AN EXTLB. 

(For tho Mirror,) 

Tki! i;audy flower* of tro)iii! «kte*, 

Mu«t scare* yield lieauty to a mind 
Whole inmost pulse too oflen siKb* 

Fur the sweet hlossom* led behind; 

Thiiush richest hues tlieir charms combine 
To grace flill many a glowing snot, 

Tlioy cannot with thy fhelluga twine. 

Like England's mmirned Porget-me-not.' 

1 know not each proud name they hear, 

Tliose foreign, briglit, and gorgeous flovecs; 

I only know tliey can't eomiiare 
With the beloved ones of ours; 

'Hie flowers that blessed our enrly yean. 

The uondbine and sweet violet, * 

I gHce on Oden now with tears. 

Nor eaiist thou e'er their charms forget. 

Or should they la that clime be seen. 

In each sweet slmdowy leaf thou'lt trace. 
Some memory that once lias been 
Dear to tlifne early dwelling-place i 
Their very fmipnnce Iheu wudd bm 
Thy wandering spirit to tlm snot 
Where last it saw tliem blossom fair. 

Distant and lorn, yet nnforgot. 

Makia R->. 


DDM VIVIMDS-VIVAMDS, 
Caianatn, *tl* not in vain 
Ye drink and dance; foiTmortal men are all 
Wetghiri in tiie balanee.—words God wrote on Babel*c 
wall. 

One littie honn—one littlk bour, and ye 
Are gone for er^n like the summer Qoweie; 

Gone like the sunshine of the maiileo’e e'e: 

Uom Ilka the euqg wliieh gladdened nil the bowers« 
So dance and slug^be present hour Is our*. 

Attea Omniogham. 
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TARARE. 

JlX IKAOIMiAr B&4HA. 

,GxEkt men mnrt be emj^oyed to complete' 
neat ebangee in emmre ; oat little men often 
begin thorn. In this moral architootnre, the 
man who raises the proad saperstmcture, who 
brings all ^e discordant featores into one 
grand harmony, who fills the eye with the 
oonsnmmate and manificent shape of solidity 
and power, must bo the master of his art; bat 
any workoun can digj*the foundation. 

Joseph 11., of Germany, was the workman 
of the nench Kerolation. He was the delver, 
Napoleon was tiie architect. Nothing could 
be more remote from each other, tiian the 
obsouro industry of tho German, and the bril¬ 
liant misohi^ of the Italian; ^et they were 
confined in one fearfhl fabrication, they were 
both essential to the desip; if Joseph, in all 
his mediocrity bid. never been bom, Napoleon, 
in all his splendonr, would never have been 
hoard of. Let philosophers^ reconcile these 
difflenities ; I have now no time to speculate. 
These are the mysteries of human character, 
^liiey must be loft till the day when oracles 
revive, and men have only to ask questions of 
the pythoness. * * * 

Tn these days tho French theatre was the 
theatre par excellence. In fact, the conti¬ 
nental world of taste acknowledged no other. 
The Italian stage had long before sunk into 
burlesque and opera. Goldoni was the wit of 
the one, and Metastasio tho manufacturer of 
the libretti of the other. No more expressive 
epitaph could bo written on a dead stage. 
The Spanish theatre was in the library— tlie 
boards contained nothing but grimaces, and 
dancers of the bolero. 

(Calderon and Lope wore known only on 
their tombstones, and read only by the cun¬ 
ning of French authorship, who robbed them 
for ideas. Germany was still in nearly the 
state in which it bad been loft by Armiiuus, 
or tho Deluge. Its poetry, strong and ravage, 
—its drama, strong, but savage too—its lan¬ 
guage voted by all the policed world, with 
Frederick of Prussia in its front, to be inca¬ 
pable of anything but the phraseology of eat¬ 
ing, drinking, and fighting. France, light as 
a z^yr, and brilliant as a fire-work, led the 
■way ; ddighted all, dazzled all, and deluded 
ail. The fVenoh company in the Austrian 
capital was perfection, according to tho con- 
notsseurs. The theatre was the cAqf-J’cctt- 
vre of a b'rmioh architect, its scenery alone 
was by an Itidian pondl; but all its sonlp- 
tored pillars, its rose-fbstooned hgv, all tpt 
was before the scenes, and all that was behind 
them too, was Pari^fto. The French capital 
itself scarcely fiunished anything more per¬ 
fect than ^e sdeot company of arfMlet, who, 
on tl^t stage, praformed all the brillianeies 
the pleasantEias^ the romantie lotes, and 


tho gay rtratageaui of the rsjmrtoirs of the 
French dramatic muse. 

Iho " drame was ** Taran*/* the most 
&monB performance of therevolnnonaty stage; 
and so revolutionary that it would . ha(ve been 
endured on no stage of the continent hot that 
of Vienna itself, mt Joseph, the ** {Moio- 

i iher,” was of another calibre. The emperor 
oved to playdn the political extravaMnoes, 
as children love to play on the edge of a pre¬ 
cipice. 'His faith m the aristocracy at the 
empire, gave him courage to sport with the 
lightnings which wore so soon ia set Europe 
in a blaze. He looked on, and scofEed at the 
hazards which were in afew years to overflow 
the earth, like molten iron, pouring ont red- 
hot firom the fumaoe. 

Tho drama began. It was well calcnlated 
to excite strong attention ; H soon awakened 
still more disturbing impulses. It opened 
with a dialogno in Ae skies. Splendid and 
visionary forms doscondod, holmng oonnoil 
nMu the fates of humankind ; and shaping 
those vast and daring ideas which were yet to 
bo embodied in the dcstinioB of nations. Tho 
visions were Fortune, Genius, and Power, and 
the whole tribe of mighty influences, which 
guide invisibly Uie wills, and influence the 
passions of tho human race. The dialogue 
was lofty, tho music wild, strange, and touch¬ 
ing. The scenery, such as Italian talent vrould 
have conceived for the new Olympus of a new 
generation of Deities—regions basking in the 
i^taneo of solar li^t, and thrones of pomp 
unstained by onr siulen world. 

The effect even of this commencement upon 
the audience was electric. They bad seen 
nothing like it before. The mysticism of the 
German Bta|;e, just then begiimiag to eshibit 
that mysterious spirit which so deeply eng^es 
the human mind in all agra, was shallow to 
the strange depth and solemn grandeur of tho 
dialo^o. The French was tinsel to tho sub¬ 
stantial splendour of tiiought, which soemed 
to bo uttered by oracles, and conceptions 
which seemed to elevate them less to a higher 
rank than to a higher nature. If any man 
think this exaggerated, it is only a proof that 
he had not lived in 1788, and^seen Tarare, 
If he had, doubt was impossible. It 'was t^ 
most profound artifice, in the goiso of £e 
purest simplicity: the spirit of ovorthrow, 
with the wings and sceptre at an angel-of U|^t. 
It was temptation in its most magtnfleent. 
appeid to the inteUeet—hold, brilliant, and 
revolntionary! 

• * « * 

Tbe author hod It^id his story la the east 
—and oU glows with tiie heat ud -i^lendoux 
of the land of i^ie son. The hero begins bis 
career in the most obsimre condition of lifii. 
He huu been a forgotten an mdenowB 
youth, a !]disciraardod man. UscOnsoions of 
nis powers, he has proposed to lead the life of 
a pttaswt. Accident throw's an opportunity 
of ^stinotion in his way. It is the aomui of 
a tratnpet to him, and manhats idl hia fecal* 
o 2 
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»f rural ladaatry, into oopoeation with 

ralilgioiifl inn^ration^ be exalted, (iiace the 
ceamum ouluuuy dteoilie is the umt Tiaion 
of the Jewi8h,,»rophet) Mid txiuuingared into 
veeMle of adonoiu consecration. All things 
■in this early stage of social man are meant 
mysterioudyf have .allegoric valnes, and week¬ 
day man movm amoi^t glorified objects. So 
if any doctrine, principle, or system of 
truth, should call for communication at all, 
iafikllibly the communication will tike the tone 
of a rcmation; and .the holiness of a rerela- 
tion will express itselfjn the most impassioned 
form—^p^aps with accompaniments of musio, 
but oertiuoly with metre. 

AphorUnu. 

This detached and insulated form of doli- 
rering thoughts is, in eflbot, an evasion of all 
the dignities connected with composition. 
Every man as ho walks through the streets, 
may contirive to jot down an indi^ndent 
thought; a short-hand memorandum of a great 
truth. Standing on one leg you may accom¬ 
plice this. The labour of composition begins 
when yon have to put your separate threads 
of thought into a loom; to weave them into a 
continuous whole; to ccnmect, to introduce 
them; to blow them out or expand them; to 
carry them out to a close. All this evil is 
evaded by the aphoristic form. 

Plato. 

In Plato there is a gloomy grandeur arising 
at times from the mementi^ mysteries of 
man’s situation and origin, snatches of musio 
from some older and Orphic philosophy, which 
impress a vague feeling of solemnity towards 
the patriarch of th^ school, though you can 
seldom trace his movement through all that 
high and vapoury region. 


INVESTITURE BY DRINKING 
HORNS.* 

Houns were formerly used as modes of inves¬ 
titure, and this manner of endowing was usual 
amongst the Danes in England. 

King Cnuto himself gave lands at Pnsey in 
Berktiiire to the fomily of that name, with a 
horn Bolemidy at that time deUvered, as a con¬ 
firmation of the grant. 

Edward the Confessor made a like donation 
to the fiunily of Nigel. 

The celebrated horn of Alphu^ kept in the 
sacristy in York Minster, was probably a 
drinking-cup belonging to ^s prince, and was 
by him given, together with all his lands and 
nveanes, to that ohuzeh. ** When he mn 
tiie horn that was to oouvot it (his estat^ he 
filled it with win& and on his knees b^e the 
altar, * Deo et S, Petro omnes terras et reddi- 
tns prepinarit.’ So that he drank it of^ in 
testimony that thereby he gave them his 
knds. 

,* AroliMl, 1* 


MIRRORS OK BEAUTY. 


Fanmaidenl bo not over-proud (tfihy fMUty. 
Though thy Mirror tell thee fhat.tiiui|i^'we is 
. stain^ with a etiestisl bln^ and fhy.im^ 
coloured with carmine of the snn^' yet 
shortly over both must the dimness of iadtnig 
pass. No grey moraUzers are we who state 
itj merely to put you in mind of Death and 
hu oross-boncs; no, our motive is another, 
and it is this; that thou disdain not too high^ 
in the pumy days of thy bloom, and the flOn- 
rishittg pride of thy beauty, the humble ador¬ 
ing swain, who lives in thy smilo, and does 
homage at thy feet. For the day may come,— 
and that wiU be the day when thy gold mdr 
is dimmer, and tby rose-skin tarnished,—that 
the rricctra suiton of thy youth wUl pass thee 
by undesired, and Neglect consign to the shades 
of old-maid-hood, the spinster who ** sat in the 
seat of the scomcr.” O ye beantiftil ^Is of 
England and her homes, “be not high-minded, 
but fear!” 

But my moral has a tale: listen to it, beau¬ 
tiful young women! 

In tho pleasant villaps of Bretagne, and 
on tho Sunday which fofiows the 8th of Sep¬ 
tember, Notre Dame do Clery,as tiie villagtm 
call her,—Sweet Saint and Patroness of the 
place,—has a grand fHe celebrated to her 
nonour. Beneath the blue skies, and' the 
lovely weather, the whole village is metamor¬ 
phosed into a merry fair, where the trouba¬ 
dour with bis many-stringed harp, and the 
jongleur with his marvellous fbats, exluldt all 
tboir powers of attraction. 

But not for this is Bretagne remaricable: 
these festivities may be everywhere seen, at 
your CamivalB, your Feasts of Lanterns, or 
Feasts of Fools, in Italy, Cluna, Franco, or 
Hindostan ; but it is especially for a s«^ 
custom which reigns in this rude hamteti 
marked by an air of refinement scaroe eqiuiRisa 
by the courtliest customs of omvalrio Buoia. 

This fStc has something to do, as we ei^ 
show, with love-noakinm and, even fiuther 
than that, with love-mat^s. At tiie contu¬ 
sion of the fSte, each Pleitot, or amototr 
Romeo, on taking affectionate leave of ku 
Marie, or soul-enchanting Juliet, presents llwr 
with a «|>Mial kind of bouquet, sold paly 1l|^ 
this occasion. ThisisnoCk>vedt*Gardeunoae- 
ny.made np of oabbigc-ros^ blcway peoMet „ 
African marigolds, and greea dorib-loavmb'bnt 
such ,a one, minute in form, and exquiidto in . 
am^cment, as the ^oriotts shepherd-j^es, 
Paris, would have laid open the btmy Worn 
of his Helen. , 

Artificial flovtrers of evsry tittpo 

compose this gem of nose^ya Tno'enp^ of 
every flower a formed of a jittering , p^t 
made of hokinp-flattf iiM evei^ywl^''^ 
pesed betv^een tiae flowMS and lsav«t 
nnmhna PT brilliMit U^e convex MnOMia. 
These bouquets are renglsiusly present ^ 
the ]^ung wlB,ae theyare gen^allyai 
ofpibppi^inacriegA AK Saintt w < 
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muu Thm intenkeot (^msm placed 
head of tfaefrl>od 8 y atid are freqnentlj 
l^ed at with greali iniereat to me if tto.lUue 
yiirrovB mnaia entarnidied'; as otheniriBa» it 
la' a aare proof of the iafldenty of the yonth > 
of the tell'^e treasure. The aubs^iued sim¬ 
ple poem, idlnding to the ** Custom of tilie 
Slirron,” we draw from MissCostdUo^s Ham¬ 
bies among tiie Booages and Vines, as also the 
ineidenta mthis Bret^o legend. Of a deeply 
meianoholy character, it would appear, by the 
conelnsion, that the young girl on whom it 
was composed by the rustic minstrel, must 
have committed suicide. She is called in the 
Terse, Marhalft do KergliH, or, in the strange 
^Bsleot of Vatmes, Vare^hait doe’b Oerglu- 
jar ;— 

" TUE M1EEOR8. 

Diolta of Vannu. 

diQeuot Irall, o jelilteiiet, 

Vr xoCik utttv to taoet. 

*' Litton oil mi<t liirton long. 

To the mlnstrere laUtt tong; 

TU of Mary whom ye knew. 

Flower timt in oar linmlei gww. 

Oft her moUwr mid niimi, 

* Mnr)’. oh, liow fair thou art I’ 

* Afal what boots it beiog Mr? 

Ilnpiiier uUier mitideiis tire I 

1 ant wiih'riug ou tlu! stum. 

For 1 may not wuil, liku tluMii. 

Wliea tliu amdu's ton'lur clieuk 
Binsltes with Its rosy stn>nk. 

It W souglit ami gnlUiu'il fine; 

Hut, tf left oiHiM tli« true, 

Noun’t will (itn'mh nnd dueny, 

/Lilli, Uku me. will ftidu uway 1’ 

* Pretty child, Inucitt no more. 

Wail Iml tiU a year be o'er.’ 

' If I dis bi-foni tlw yeur, 

ThOtt will sited thtt irnUhiss tear. 
lliUtd a tomli if I Slmuld die. 

On it let tlirse uusegnya lie; 

Une must be of roass' shien. 

Auil the fMt ot laatel green. 

Wlieu two lovi>rs itass Uiot way, 

Teodor crlof their beans shall move; 

Each slwll ohoeso a djwer anil say, 

• *Tis her grave who died ftir lover 
<> Jpor oromd ker shbtiog Mr 

Wat wi MOfTtape gatbmi (tod. 

Xo bright Uirron gtitter'mg (Am, 

Bait nt hail htrooo briar t 

* Ah !->»> boll fiw me sliall sound, 

I’lootf too not la faoHow'd gtoaud; 

Dig my grave beside tlie way, 

** ■, Me^'erptiltstapTayer■haUsayi 

Mone the apwer-ktrewn grave shall sk, 

^ wteieh whoMrhlliXBinef"* 

' upon the subject of " Mirror^** it 

affords us no ungtaeeftu opportunity of notic¬ 
ing a flstisxliig eontribun^ whioli came to 
hand sossc ' di^rd dgo, with tiic signature of 
** kmes.*’ Wo bid its a a a ssnmi^ writor be 
of jtood tdieai^ ,aad, to eultiti^ industriondy 
timmcattal tawBts ef ids. or her, youtii. The 
ttaca arc sinupUeity’s snb^ and the ideas be- 
a|«ah a outdid and ingonneas ntind; which 
ffiliKt the iraiM it efftiw tti 


I THE MIRRDh- 

Ifnms of Thml la thy Mr mgo, 

I read la'Hues BKot yun mm l^ht. 

The ptotoiit, pilot, and future, age. 

Bet fhrth in forma that must Relight. 

MinidrofTnithl where all Is foondi' 
like Oiihlr gbU,—rthnt gohl refoi'di--*' 

To shed ito dauUng rays around. 

In gleam to put^ too tthid. 

Mirror of Beanly! whtoe I tnm 
All that is beatiftd and leal; . 

Tiw brf I tie mirror shows the face. 

Bat you tiw depths Of tuiud tcvedl. 

Mirror of Woiih I w^at germs adorn 
Thy gooilly page in liglitsome aheen. 

Like fliiwem smiling on the morn, 

Tiint beautify each varied scene. 

Blill as a Mirror shed thy light, 

Kefhictiug all of wit and worth. 

And may thy pages cause deliglit 
O'er the meet distant uorto of earth. 

ImrKt. 


EAllLIEST TRAYELLEBB TO THE 
HOLY LAND. 

AncmiFui^ about the year 769 , is the first 
traveUing pilgrim on record, who visited 
Jemsalom and its holy places, and from 
whose report Adamannus composed a narra¬ 
tive which was received with very considera¬ 
ble approbation. 

UC desetibes the Temple ou Mount Calvary with 
some minuhruess, nieutioning its twelve piliam and 
fight gates. But his atteniiua was niuiu particularly 
attiacu-d by relies, Uiuse ohjeets whicli all denisuhun 
flocked to tiandlH and to kiss with tlic grenti-st iwerw 
i-nco. lie saw the cup uauii at ttie List SuppiM—the 
sponge ou wlilcli the vmegsr whs pouted—tliu Inncn 
wliicli piciced tile side of our Lord—ihu cloth in wlilcb 
he was wrapped—also another cluth woven Iry the 
Virgin Mary, wliereon were represented the figure of 
the Baviuur, aiul of llie Twelve'Apostles, 

WiUiiDALO, a Saxolu about 789 , undertook 
tlio same journey, ianuonced by the same 
motives. 

From his iniiincy he ^d been distinguished by n 
sage and pious dispositiwi; and on emerging from 
bjyhomi, hu was seised with an anxloos liesiie to *■ try 
the nnkaown ways of perogriualiun—to pass over tlie 
huge wastes of ocean to the ends of earth." Uo 
obtaioed a pl.tee in the Roman Calendar. In Icrusa- 
lem lie saw all that Arcnlftw saw, and iiothing more t 
but he had previously visited tlie tomb of tiw Seven 
Kleepeis, end the care in which Bt. Juhn wrote tlie 
Apieolypse. 

Bebnabd proceeded to Palestine in the year 
878 . He travelled first to E^p^ and from 
thence made his way across the dosert. 

At Alexandria he wes suidected to tribute by the- 
av^Uius governov, who paid no ivgaid to tltg written 
ordm of the Sultan. ThS, trautment whieii he received 
at Cslto was still mote distresaiim. He was Ibtow'n 
tote prisun, and in this extremity he esjtod puuusel of 
God i wlimeapon it wae mhaeulmsly tovenled tp him, 
tlut thirteen dvanri, such as Iw hud urtwemed to the 
outer Mussnlman, wonld..pKidtice'lifre on rausidy fo. 
vunmlile result.' The celcsdal origin of thb imrtoe 
woe ptowd' by ito cam|iletc cuceesKi The pilgrim was 
not ordy Ubnwtcid, but olilaiaed totters fiom the propi. 
tuted ruler, whidi saviid him firum all fozther exactiufi,’ 

The Crvsas» threw open the lu^y places 
to the eyes of all Europe ; and, acooiiwtigrju 
so long M a cairiBthm long swnyM ^gceplto 
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in tite merit of indivi* 

.duel piigriaingM w»> greatly diniipiAiOd. 
But no eoonear Itnd’tbo warlike Saraoena 
roootered poesftiadon of Jerasalem, than the 
wonted diffioulty and danj^ retomed ; and, 
<8 might be Snooted, the interest attached to 
the saored bnildtiitge,.which the "infidel dogs ” 
were no Idnger wo^y to behold, roTired in 
greater vigonr than formerly. 

Wiuxuf DE Bodldesbix, in 1831, adven* 
tnred on an expedition into Arabia and Fales' 
tine, of whioh some has been pab< 

lished. . • 

In tha muaantary of St. Cattharine. el the baw of 
Moaut niaai, be waa boapitubly Konv^ by tlta numka, 
wbo abowwl him the honea of tliviz iwtrou laint, In a 
tomb whioh. however, thi^ appear nut to have treuteil 
with muoli reapeot. By nwaua u( banl beating, wa are 
lolil, tiiey brooghl bwn out tha«e leuaiiis of mortaltty, 
a ainall j^rtion of blomi. wliicli they pr%noat<’ct to the 
pilgrim as m gift of aiagiilar value. A ciicumaUnca 
which partfamiurly aatouiahad him. wouid probahly 
liiiva p^ucetl no lesa aenaaliuu in a letia believiug 
miod t the blood, it aeema. “ hud not tho appi-arance of 
teal blood, bot ratber of aomo tlilek oily aubeuooe i” 
aevartiudeia tiie minicle wiia regnidtd by him as one of 
the greateat that had ever wseu witneaiieU in this 
world. 


BxBT&ANDoir DB I.A Bbo^uieeb, A hundiod 
years afterwards, sailed from Venioo to Jaffa, 
wbero, according to tiio statistics of ooutrito 
pilgrima, " the pardons of the Holy Land 
begin.” 

At Jeruaalem. he found tlw Christiana rednced to a 
state of tho must cruel tlimhlom. Such of them os 
eugiiged in triulu «ere locked up iu their sliupe every 
night by tite Sarucetts, who uianted the doors in the 
morntug at such an hour at seemed to tlunn most 
ptoiwr or convenient. At Damascus they wore treated 
with et{UBl aevcilty. The two first penmna whom lie 
met iu this city knocked him down—au iid'iry which 
he dared not resent lutTear of immediately lusiiig his 

m. 


Bbeidebbach, of Monts, and MaBinit Bacu- 
OABTBN, in the beginning of the sixteenth con< 
tury, achieved a journey into the Holy Laud. 

The latter of tlieau, while posHiug Uirough Hgypt, 
was most tiaclmniuaiy treateu by the S.irocea buys, 
who pelted him with Uict, bnckbuta, stones, and rotuni 
fruits. At Uchruu he was shown tlw field, *' where it 
is said, or at least goessod, tliui Adam was made s” but 
tlie reddish earth of wliich it is com|NM«d is now used 
iu tite muuufdcture ot ptayar.>beads. 

BAKxnoLonBO Geobqewitz, trayellod in 
tho same oeutnry as tho foregoing. 

He giviw a mt-laiiclwly account of t^ miseries eo* 
dated m- such Christians Os weie earned luio slavery 
)>y the Turks iu those evil days. They were muuuclea 
(lay and nighti—obligeii tO plough with oxvii m tlie 
fleu—Uis sugerets often being men of rank, and 
loomed by prufesslott. Owing to tlw great rivers and 
arms of the mw. it was, also, exuemoly diilicutt for 
tbuse who were sent into Asia, to t ff«et tiieir escape i 
wnonep, to BsOny euies^ the horrors of captivity had mo 
(ttbor liatta tiMiu ttiose of Uto.uatural llfin Np wonder 
that Bartbotomeo recommends to every one Visiting 
these. p>nrts, to make hw wilt, like one going, not to 
the eitnh^, hut to the lieaveuiy, Jerusalem.'' 

Laitbence Alebbset, who act otit fSrem 
London, in 1581, wag tho first Protestant who 
emooimtered Uie perils of a voyage.to Syria. 

The CathulleS'OS hoard iindeuvunr.'d to nodie hits' 
khe a figwfe •et the Virgin Mary, which he resolnhity 
isfoes^ likie-a tCM Ptotsstom. Un his joumsy to 


lemsalrm, hsdeicrUiMB«M«si9?.^fiftt«d.tlMt ha 
took it to ha mther a neape of sUMsS tiism a low no.*' 
He was moeh mnltrsaied by (be Aiohfo hoi enfoted 
the holy city ia peace.* 

, The boiling of the . 

witneued a higher order of 
firom aneh a mixtnre of motives as 1!^^, 
tuato either a mlgrim or an antiqnai^, 
took the perilouB tow of tho Holy 
Among these, one of tite most distintmish^ 
wftB George l^ndys, who commenoed his par 
regrinations in tho year 1610. 

He was succeeded by Doubdan, Cheroh, 
Tbevonot, Gonzales, Morrison, MaundrelL 
and Pooocko ; all of whom have oontributea 
many valuable materials towards a complete 
knowledge of the localities, gotwnment, and 
actual condition of modem Palestine. 

In onr own days, the number of works on 
these important subjeots has inoreased greatly; 
presenting a nearer and more minute view of 
society, and more sterling descriptiims of 
Asiatic edifices and sceneries, than could pos* 
sibly be obtained by the earlier travellers. 


siobm at sea. 

EXTRACT OF A I.BTTE& FBOK A PASBEKOBB OR 
BOABE TUB BXHOCTU. (POBT 1.0018.) 

We parted from the pilot on the I7th of 
March, and made a most tedious passage till 
the 26th of April, when, between 7 and 8 S. lot. 
we oncouotered a Tory heavy gale, and lay to 
till tho morning of the 29th. 

On the morning of the SOth we witnessed a 
most extraordinary phenomenon; the day ap¬ 
peared to break full an how before ito time, 
though there was no apparent break in the 
heavens from whioh it could be said light 
broke; all was seen throngh the meiham of 
bright crimson. Sails, men, sea, and even 
gray clouds, appeared as aotod on by a Claude 
Lorraine glass; it gradually decreased till the 
sun rose. The Ist of May was one of the most 
lovely days 1 ever remember to have wit* 
noBsra, and on it and the 2d wo made the two 
first fitir runs we had had, bat the sea ooBtl- 
nned still unaecfiuntably high, and was run* 
ning against the w4<L At a littlb b^ora 
3 PM. on the .3d, I was struok by a very peon* 
liu cloud that rose on ow lee bow. we had 
pmyets as ususl, and aat down to ddnner; the 
wind inoreased; by 8 pm. it set in a strong 
galo from tho NJS. to E., and from E. to S.; 
by 12 it.blew what they driiominate a storm, 
and by 7 A.ifor-'l am at a loss fofJt 
oamiot at sneh a time attempt to' WHOdbe tho' 
order ot events. By 11 a Ji. oft -Hm tth, our , 
state was powwless, and we had about 
foot of watw on the mahi deck. To dmeir^- 
the .htm^ of the seone as l^t came cm us 1 ^* ' 
imaosaUide; thon|^ it was l^ht, nothifig emi' 
riimle a. yard from the sh% snob , was 

e jitaray'fi HUtor'ieol Acconat ot 
Tsstrio>iigiAaifoV9LtiUp>,UiO< 
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Ti^leafle of ttio wind «nd rolono ofopniy. At 
'PMoImIj 11 mlnutos 1>efore 11 kM. tho wiod 
-isddwly ceased, and the mn made two at* 
i«ai^ to etrag^e forth and show ns all the 
tearors ct the toene and the ftightfhl ooitfa* 
-efon on the deck; there was, nerertheleaii^not 
the eiii^at rise in the glau, which had been 
fUling all night. Preemly as the hand of 
ny wateh strook on midday, a oraeli, snoh as 
perhaps never mortal before hoard and snr- 
rived to record, broke forth; such was the 
violenee of the wind, that the very sea, though 
rising. in monntainB, appeared perfectly de* 

r ivM otita'fkiry. I do not exaggerate when 
say, that sea, «r, and sky, appeared one 
combined mass; and as the mfforent particles 
tn wreck flow from ns, and rose as hi^ as the 
eye could follow them, it was not possible to 
say whether they rode on wind, wave, or 
dond. By about half*past 1 p.m. all hope of 
the sh^'surviving long seemed lost, and the 
CSptain notified snoh to the passengers I 
leave such scenes to the imarination of 
the reader. It was deemed advisable that the 
passengers should go below, and the wliole 
puty assembled in tiie great cabin, the divi* 
mons^being long ago knocked away. Six men 
were attending the leak from the rudder, and 
the remainder chiefly employed in raising 
water in the bnekets. At abont this time 
(between 1 and 2 p.n.) the fore and mainmasts 
were got rid of, and fortunately wont over 
the ^e without loss of life or injury to ihe 
side. The ship was at this time so perfectly 
over» and so mui^ by the head, that there 
was not tho slightest doubt that she was fast 
settling in the water; had tho mast been left, 
tbere;can be no doubt tliat in an hour would 
have been onr end. At about half-past 
SVolock the oaptain came down, and said he 
believed some one had touched or injured his 
aa it had made the extraordinary rise 
of hiuf an JtKih within the last few minntos; 
bnt he observed, ** It can signify little, for the 
pumps neither (^them work, and it would be 
wrotig;te deceive yon," or words to that 
eflbct. It has since been ascertained that 
there was for more water in the ship than was 
imagined, or is entered in the log, and the 
passengers wwe at that time sittiim aft in 
alMtttt a foot and a half at water. Ihe cap¬ 
tain had quitted the door, perhaps abont three 
minutes, when a cheer from the men broke on 
os; one of the pnmpa worked, and at the 
same moment the wind almost ceased! It is 
not poBsUfla |D deseribe that instant, the night 
that flowed, or the morning that eucoeeded; 
the mi^ even thm he said to have bad 
her Imad oln^ under water, and until the 
sun set dm Mateely appeared to have any dis* 
poatloni to. dm that was on the 
upper dsdc mei^ swaddi^ from side to side 
like theeonteuts tit a washtub i all the galley 

a ' bullheads of ^he forOcadle were gone, 
flm menV chests wrSo so totally ^und 
td rbitir ttbt there was eoaredy a taoce of 
viM left oa. laife aata rahttap. nothing 


periispo can give amen eerr ao t Idea of dm 
vhdence hftkewind, than theamunmoeof the 
masts hota having gone over the shie withimt 
the dighteot noiee being heard. Thns,.thoas 
on tho morning of die 5th last., in IS 51 
lat. '«id 75 long., about 1,105 miles from thk, 
we lay on the mghtfol sea witiumt maets or 
rudder; the lee gnus and two andutrs were 
got over, much of the caigo followed, and by 
the 12th we had a third asttompt at a nidder, 
but diat snoceeM tolorddy, ud under Jury 
mast we were doing vrdl; the leaks in the 
chains stopped, and the porta closed.; our 

n t terror bdng the fear of fire, from ^e 
dfol heat of the holds, which at times 
they could not eater. Most of the iqipor jute 
that was wet was thrown over. On the 
morning of the I5th a sail was discovmed 
astern, which proved to be the Elora, from 
Bombay; die refased, on good gronndB, 'to 
tug us, but agreed to stay by os the night, 
and she continued with ns till we dghfo^ 
land, and thou, when in smooth water, took 
us in tow. It is nselesa to give any account 
of hopes, fears, foilures, and disappointments, 
with all those horrors attendant on aueh 
BoenoB. It pleased God to allow ns to anchor 
at tho month of this harbour on Snuday, the 
24th, all hands well, and notldng can snrpata 
tiie hospitality shown to ns. •— From fit* 
Timet. 


MODERN ALEXANDRIA: 

UNOBa UEHSaiET ALI. 

[Belibvino that, by reason of the important 
changes which ^ve lately taken place, and 
are still rapidly proceeding, with to 

tho ^litioal condition and pod^on of Egypt, 
an account of Alexandria, the seat of Mehemet 
All's goverument and improvements, would be 
aoeeptable to our readers, we submit to them 
the subjoined paper] 

ilfodsrn Aleteandria. 

Modem Alexandria, called by the Tnrita 
Scandoria, or Etoandma, is sfoit in by walls 
and fortifications, extending fhr beyond the 
inhabited portion, vridefa bwitg merely a nar¬ 
row oeokm land, has been aipdnen dosed by 
an inner waft, stretching from one hashour to 
tho other, fn this intoimutal imaoe are se¬ 
veral Arab villages, hhddled tegmer in dus¬ 
ters, oontaining a mlsersliile and sutfdid popu¬ 
lation.* 

Withii; this dessri feNnmcbmy, two ftvts 
have been rased on eonsidentole hefghts. 
Near one of these forts is sHaated a eolrirent 
of Italian eapunfidns, witii a viitiled garden!; 
a hospital for the ^ tide, upon an extensive 
scale; the remidiw bfthe mosque of a tfaott^ 
sand pillars, onee a Christian .ehurdt; apd 
near H, the Greek ooevonV * bnUding of oon- 
tidemble dimentiens. In eeveral puts ef the. 
eame efrouit we the handsome" hon^; ^ 
* Hogs'* Ttavehiitt Esypt, wl, L p. • ' 
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JbMigiit .MttliN, «iiilit Mrdaag and palai- 
.j^rowt;- bMiMilih foil^ wldeh lafeateiiy 
'Waieiliaii^tDijWbioh sUU reoeive th^annoid 
stf|»ply«f iitratsHNin Ae N«w Canal, and their 
sioB^ are awryn^en to he aee^ reeembliiig 
those of ordraaiti^'WellB.* Tn q>tte, however, 
of the quantity of salt and aitrertl^oorrupt 
the soil of the vicinity, a eomideiwble degree 
of onldvation beguu to'eatend around this 
barren tract.f - 

Two gates, stroaidj Awtified and guarded, 
give access to the oquetry. Of these gates, 
one bads to Rosetta, %nd the other towards 
Pofflpey^s Pillar, and thence to the New Ca* 
na4 and Cairo. 

Jppearanee of the Harbour^ or New Port. 

lliO low craggy beaeh,^ to the right, is 
crowned with a group of windmills, snoee^ed 
by ranges of stor^ouees, and a picturesque, 
but neglected summer j^vilion of the Pasha’s, 
with puos of timber dying in the foro-^niid. 
Close to these is the termination of the new 
canal, , and a little beyond are some mass^, 
fortified walle, over wuch is seen the summit 
of a slender minaret. Still fhrther, Pompey’s 

f >illar towera on high. Next ia the prinoi^l 
anding-plaoe of the mrt, generally lined with 
small craft, behind which is the etj^m-honae; 
and at the fiuthost extremity of this line of 
eoast, a cluster of tasteless buildin^ns, fhll of 
windows, like an ove-grown English mauu- 
faotory, the usual residence of the omnipo¬ 
tent Pasha, and his numerous suited: 

Jnha,b%ta«t»f eeen on the Beach. 

On drawinfi near the shore, Arabs are seen 
pursnuig thm employments on the beach: 
soldiers, strangely dressed, near them on 

S ard :—numerous donkey riders, singularly 
bitodwomen, enveloped in large blue 
mantlei^ that leave only their eyes visible; 
some with earthern jars on their beads, and 
others with a child astride on one shoulder:— 
loaded camels issnbg from a deep road, 
waving tbeir dendor necks, and filing slowly 
Away like a theafrical prooession: au^ at 
sunset, many individuals approaching solitary 
spots on the shore, aud, alter making the pre- 
paratoiT abliitions,.thereperfi>nniBig their de¬ 
votional exercbwt, with the numerous pros- 
brations prescribe by the rit«al4 

Peojpte' of the Interior. 

- In the Eranh quarter, the scone is interest- 
‘ ing, and peiWuaRy changing. She constant 
■uoeeaaieq of pa8K^lgerB is made up of a mot¬ 
ley a«lanbbm» of Andis,. TurkSi Greeki^ and 
Ftai^ eaeh in their peculiar costume. Mili- 

a omcers ^Brequently pvu on horseback, is 
y-egibtx^erod, nniforniB, with ap oma- 
meht on ea^ bresirt, dither simply of wrou^t 

* Bsypt. vet.' l.-p. 180, 

i WiikiiiMB's ‘ropugmiihy ot tiivliM, te. cap. vi. 

it ttoss’s'VifeH to Alexauhia, Ditmaieua, and lent- 
calim. yoL i. p.89: 8 vOla. 8«o« 1886. 

{ Tcavala in Es}|>t> vnl. kp. W> 


ailvw, or composed of diaaionds, Msordiagto 
th«h mde; always with ime or two ** run* 
nbig mOtmen,*’ in long bine cotton vmta^ and 
whm turbans, preceding ihefr .honei^ and 
'oftoa followed by two oih«r% whose dresses 
may have a more military oimI. Sopetiinw 
groups of soldiers louni^ by, sbsbbily habited 
in dingy red jackets and trousers, witih a 'eio 
of the same oolonr : many of them talL ww> 
grown men, of every varioty of oomplexioit, 
ul-dreseed, bare-legg^ and almoet dioeless;' 

Revenue and Papulation. 

Tho revenue* of Egypt is variously esti¬ 
mated, some averaging it at 25,000,000 of 
dollars, others at 2,100,0001. ; and others 
again mm 2,500,000/. to 3,000,000/. sterling. 

The population of Alexasdria—-a strange 
oolluviea uf different nations—amounts, ac¬ 
cording to calculations made in 1835,t to be¬ 
tween 3€ and 40,000, Of these, 3,000 are 
English, Maltose, and Tonians under Eii|dUk 
protection; 300 French, 40 Germans, SOlta- 
lians, 10 Algerines, and 20 natives of diflbrent 
parts uf the Levant, are under French pro¬ 
tection. There are also 400 Greeks, 500 na¬ 
tives of Tuscany, 296 Austrians, 150 Neapo¬ 
litans, 70 Sardinians, and 60 Spaniards; 
making a total of 4,876 foreigners. 

Impostt and Tdatet. 

The possession of the snrfooe of the sbti 
tliroughont the wbole country has been Ui- 
onmed as an appanage of the government, ac¬ 
quired by right of conquest; and every capa¬ 
cious and well-constructed edifice^ whwovm* 
idtuated, is either a government store. Or a 
govemmnit manufactory. Thus all btiongs 
to government, and the government is the 
Pai^a; the pMpIe are mere appendages to 
the soil: thdr labour and their Uves equally 
subject to his arbitrary will. Again, tiie 
power of the Pasha eotopelt the cultivation 
of such articles as will he profitable to bim- 
seff, and purchases the prodnee at a price 
fixed by his own agents. To such a Imigifa is 
this taxation carried, that the Arabs are re¬ 
strained from converting evra the succulent 
plants that grow at their doors into an artielo 
of profitable export; and the very ordure ef 
their camels, which, mixed with mUd, foms 
tiieir only friel, contributes its tithe to mral 
the hoards of the Pasha. 

> 

Tht Old and New Port. 

nie present dty is a kind «i penliisnla, 
situated between two ports. iChat to the 
westward was called by the ancients the Pmv 
tus Ennomus, now the Old Port^vUnd is by 
flur tiie best i Turkish vejsgels onfy ^e allowed 
to anchor there, and it is hardly ever entered 
ornsed, save by tiie grain-boats from Rtoeita.; 
the other, oalled tM New Por^ is for Gie 

4 Wlliiniwii’* TopoarsHiby at Tlirlini, u. 9f^.. 

t.ThU fWMiw ilbctiinMii'toy auinsm b lVote Um 
F tvnch iw|ier, (hfr Pa«iia .htstollf lit 

AlIo««tictfi inusl to CoitfNi'-bS BMde tw- 
tltolattssse f^)>«i|>uliiHan4iulbsllic.UMt Ivsjmbm. - 
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ChrilfRftiia; ftt Rie «9Etroia{l3^ .«f em of the 
oaM^f .^li^h stood the fhairi^i Pbitio^ The 
Neir Poet, the only, faerhotur for .EoM^ans, 
it cdoici^ ^b .uiuid, iosomi^ tmet io 
■OBKiBiy ;we«ther BbiM are liable to bilm; and' ° 
tile bottom being also nMd:y>.the eables somi 
ohalb and part { eo tint one roesel drhring 
agaihat a Beo<aid, and that against a third, 
they are perba^ all lost. Of tiiis there was 
a fatal instanoe sixteen or eighteen years ago, 
when forty«two Teasels were dashed to pieces 
on the Mole, in a gale of wind from the ttorth> 
west, and nninbers hayo been sinoe lost there 
at diflbreut times; indeed it is not ^e to 
winter there. The Old Harbour will in time 
be destroy likewise, as tiie ballast of yes* 
stis has been eontinnally thrown into it for 
the lost 200 years.* 

The MahmoQdeeot or New Canal. 

About a mile beyond Pompey’s Pillar, is 
the termination of Mobemet Au’s Now Canal, 
oaHed the Mahmoodoea, formed to unite Alex¬ 
andria with the Nile, and which begins at 
Faoua. A preyious ohannel had always ex¬ 
isted, for the purpose of eonyeyiug water to 
the ^tyy imd the old onormons oistoms re¬ 
main etill. A somewhat different lino was, 
however, seleeted for the New Canal, which 
is navi^hle for boats of oonsidorable sise. 
It has totally mined the tirade of Kosotta, bnt 
has eonvort^ Alexandria into the metropolis 
of Egypt. On the side of this Kalidj, or New 
Canal, are gardens, fhll of orange and lemon- 
tress ; and the fields are fall of caper and 
pslm-trees.f 

Alexandria under Attack. 


It is stat^ that Alexandria, if taken by 
oonquest, w^uld be a place of no valne. A 
fbreign power ooold not maintain itself there, 
as the conntry is without water. '1 his must 
be bronght from tiie Nile by the Kalidj, or 
New Canal, of twolvo leagues. Tt is eyident, 
therefore, that wore a forcto powmr to take 
possession, the oanal wonid bo shut, and ail 
BUj^ies of ymter cut off. 

White obserres, in his (Egi/piiaoa, that 
the whole of the fortifications of Alexandria 
sdght be easily beaten down by a single fri- 

f ate: but from tho want of water, it would 
b difilouH to keep possession of the town, 
Witiioat being ma^rs of the saironnding 
oonutry. 


' MetMiue ef Old Alexandria. 

Soate pruts of the old walls of the oHy rue 
yr^ and present us with a master- 

piste uf anment jetwonry. They are fianked 
ww Ia»^ tpwcqn, about 200 paces distant 
fr^ oa<m oilbeir, 'imh staall ones in the mid-; 
die. Bolbwjnre'ihwtiiifioent easements, which 
may aerre |E« to walk in4; 
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ftntf Cttfitsmtii 

WINllOO MABaUGC CBRmONKBa. , 

Tsm bzId^rDom having been reoeived by '|hft 
father of hridewiA varioas eeremmuMi* 
the bride has throe vessels of water poured 
seyerally upon her head; daring whion oere- 
mony tho following prayers are ptononBeedi-<^ 
^ Lore! 1 know tiiyname; thon art oalledait' 
intoxieating beyeroge; hi^g the bridegroom 
happily; for thee Was formra the inebmting 
draught I Firel thy. best origin is here; 
through devotion wort thou created. May 
this oblation ;be effleaeious.’* After whio^, 
the hand of the bride is placed in that of tiio 
bridegroom, both having been previonriy 
rubbed with some auspieious drug, and a ma¬ 
tron binds them with cusa grass, amid tiie 
sound of oheerful murio. 'j£e father of the 
bride then bidding the attendant priests hegiu 
their acclamations, poors Water from a veskd 
contaiaing tila and ensa grass upon tba hands 
of the united pair, at the same time exclaiming, 
" God the Existent;’* and, iffter prononuoiBg. 
the name and desiguations of the bridegroom, 
the bride, and hims^, says, ** I give unto thee 
this damsel adorned vntii jewels, and protected 
by the lord of mreatures.” Hie bridogrpom 
relies, ** Well be it.” After which, tho 
bridegroom, having received from the father 
of the bride a piece of gold, and recited an 
appropriate text, the parties are afBanced, and, 
as they walk forth, tho bridegroom thus ad¬ 
dresses the bride; " May tho regents of spaee, 
may air, tho snn, and fire, dispm that anxiety 
which thou feelest in thy mind, and turn thy 
heart to me. Be gentle in thy aspect, and 
loy^ to tiiy husband; be fortunate lu cattle, 
amiable in thy mind, and beautiful iu thy per¬ 
son; he mother of valiant sons; befond <ff de¬ 
lights; be oheerftil; and bring prosperity to 
our bipeds and qu^rupeds.” A libation of 
water IS afterwai^ mode; and tiie frther 
the bride, having meditated tiie gayatri, ties a 
knot with the skirts of the mantles of the 
bride^uom and bride, saying, ** Ye most be 
inseparably united in matters of duty, wealth, 
and love. The bridegroom next attiroa the 
bride, at the same time perfenniug a variety 
of oeremouies, among wmoh are tihe following. 
Going to the priaripat apartment of the house, 
he prepares a sacrifieial fire, and hallows tiie 
implements; after which, a nioud of his, boat¬ 
ing a jar, watics round the fire, and stops mi 
the south side of it; and another, after per¬ 
forming the same oecemony, placeB hiwiw>if oa 
therifflt of tiie first. The orMsgroom tiim 
easts fonr doi^lehamiffula of rice, mixed with 
leaves of sami, into amrt basket; and idaci^ 
near U a stone sad duiUar, which he had, with 
nmeh ftenudlfy, previOniily.tmwhfid, he .conscs 
the brido'to be ciotimd wuha newwaistel^ 
and smfr^ wMle he Maoself rtritw avarietyof 
prayeta. After whidi,' the bride goes to ti>A 
wetteim ode of tbefire. Sad reeiics is 
while shertepa on « puriWHfr viiinntjftw 





ooi»ar6d5!i^ iHtdl fleaUng licarselif 0 
the edge of &d.iiu% tfao biidegrooiB malcta 
t|z ohlk^e* 4la^od, butter, redting a 
praierwitb '. He Idiea namee the three 
weride 8 eparatel 7 ;fMMi,oo^Qti 7 « pre»ntii^ 
•hlaUeae; aad, after madd^ four er five <d>< 
latioBS td fire and te tbb tnoon, ha ziaes ftp 
with thh bride, and, passing from her left to 
her idglrL malc«her join her haiuh(^ a hollow, 
form. rice, vAioh was prBviond 7 put into 

the basket, beii^; &ea taken ufo and the Bt<me 
whioh was laid near it, beiog placed before the 
bride, she treads on it vnththo point of her right 
foot, wbUe the bridegroom recites the follow¬ 
ing pcayar: " Ascend thm stone, be firm like 
this stimo, distress my foe, and bo not subser- 
vientto my enemies.” He thon poors on her 
hands a la^efol of clarified bnttor; another 
erson g^ves her the rice; two lamesfol of 
utter-are poured over it; when she separates 
her hands, and lets fall the rioe on me fire, 
while a holy text is recited. She treads again 
on the stone^ again makes an oblatiou of rioe, 
again a prayer is recited, agrin walking is 
performed round the fire, again four or five 
oblations are made with similar ooremonies 
and prayers, when the bridegroom pours two 
ladioBful of butter upon the edge of we baisket, 
and thou rice out of it, into the fire, saying: 
^ May tins oblation to fire be efiicacious.” 
After the ceremony of ascending the stone and 
throwing the rice into the fire, the bride is 
conducted to the bridegroom, and by liim di¬ 
rected to stop successively into seven circles, 
while seven texts arc repeated. This is the 
most ompbatical part of the ritual; for, as soon 
as tho seventh st^ of the bride is performed, 
the nuptial bond is complete and irrevocable. 
The bridegroom then, in appropriate texts, 
addresses the bride and spectators; after 
wliivh, his friend, who stood near the Baorifi- 
cial fire, bearing a jar of water, advances to 
the spot where the seventh stop was completed, 
and, while a prayer is recited, poors water on 
tho head of tho bridewoom, and then on the 
head of the bride. When this oeramony is 
completed, the bridegroom, putting his left 
hand onder'the hands of Ms bnde, whioh are 

S ' 'ned in a bqliow postoie, takes her right 
nd in his, usid reems six holy texts; after 
whioh, he sits down with her near tho fire, 
and makes crtdtdions, at the same time naming, 
sevenlly and. coridntly, the three worlds. 
On the evening or the same day, when the 
ptars begin to wpeac, -the bride s^ down on 
a bullStldde of a red colony placed with the 
neck towards the oast, and the hair upwards; 
and the bridegroom; sitting down beude her. 
mokes oblBtioa8,ntuidngw three wurids, as 
usuiri; Aen six other oblations, pouring eacb 
time toe renutinder of the elanfied butter on 
her bea^ and reritiBg toe following mye!rs^-> 
Irobristo by t^ jhU. oblation aU iU matos 
in toe tooM of ^ hantot,>iu toy eye-latoto, 
and in toe spots W toy body. I obviate by 
i^itolation all toe IB swrks of toy hair, 
B|kd sibifttoyer is sinftil in toy looking or in toy 


orying.X ctoviate by tbisft^ oUatien all that 
mat M sinfol in thy toas^sr; in tkf speakinA 
and to toy laughing.' i <dyriato< by tois mU 
oblati<a iw toe ill merits to toy teeito and to 
the dark intervals, between them; to toy 
hands and to toy feet. Wbatevtf natniral 
or aboidental evil marks were on any por^ 
tion of toy body 1 havr obvwted au sneh 
ttwuks by toeae full oblations of otaoified biri^ 
ter. May this oblation be effioaoions^ 
After rifing up, and oontemjpIatiDg toe Polar 
star as an ombiem of stability, matrons pour 
upon them water mixed with leaves, whioh had 
been placed upon an altar prepared for that 
po^se, and the bridegroom a(^n makes ob¬ 
lations with tho names of the worlds. He 
then oats food, prepared witoout fiictiriotts 
salt, reciting prayers during toe mesl; and 
when ho has finished, the remainder is given 
to the bride. During toe toree subsequent 
days, too married couple must romain in too 
house of the father of the bride, must abstain 
from footitiouB salt, and must live chastely and 
austerely, sleeping on the ground. On the 
fourth day, the bridegroom carries her to his 
house, reciting texts when he ascends the car¬ 
riage, and when they oomo to cross roads. 
On arriving at the end of toeir journey, he 
conducts her into his house, at the same rimo 
chanting a hymn; after whioh, matrons seat 
her on a bull's hidie, as before, and toe bride¬ 
groom recites a prayer. Tliey toen place a 
young ohild in her lap, putting roots of lotus, 
or fruits, into bis band; when the bridegroom 
takes faim up, and, after preparing a saorifloial 
fire with all the usual ooremonies, makes eight 
difibrent oblations, with as many prayers. 
After whirit, toe bride salutes her fother-in- 
law aed tho other relations of hor husbaod. 
Tho bridegroom toen prepares another sacri¬ 
ficial fire, and, ratting down with toe bride on 
his ^ht hand, makes twenty oblations, with 
as many prayers, at the - same time throwing 
the remainder of each portion of the conse¬ 
crated batter into a jar of water, whioh is 
afterwards pourod on the head of toe bride, 
conclusive of the marriage eeremony. 

w. G. C. 


CLOTHES. 

"Clothe^** says the venen^le Fuller,** are 
for necessity: warm elotooS for health; cleanly 
for decency; lasting, for torBt; and rich, for , 
magnifioexme. 

” Cletoes ou|^ to be rraBcmbraBcsrs of our 
lostinnooency. Beride^ why shonld m breg 
ot what’s but borrowed! Should'fl^^ridge 
snatch off toe gaJhuit’e featoer, toe {^ver his 
hat; toe goat hie gloves, toe sheep his suit, toe 
sOkworan bis stt^ngs, and neqt hie ehomi. 
(to strip him no Artoer than modesty , wfil. 
pre leave) b^oidd be l^fc in a cold oonoition. 
i ** Andyet *tia moreptfdonabletobeproiii^ 
evenef deauly rage, toait (as many aim), of 
aifooted slovenltneae.. The mm ia |wend « ^ 
imile*liUl,toeotoer ofa dmighiffi.’* ^ ' 



^ THB IlifiiliOir. 


BiimfiS OF ffUTTSRFUXS. 
Tiht'eotamon white buttvflien 6t our gutdeiu 
uro oontentfouevniiaelSy aad dtire away every 
Hinni fton their heuntB. Th^ nay M eeen 
progresrively ascending into the air, in ardent 
vuhee^g contest; and tbns tiiey are observed, 
eaptnred and c<nisuined in a moment by seane 
watchflil bird. But there are ibw of this sbe- 
oles more jealons and p^ngnacious than tilie lit* 
tie ar^M. When fhlly animated, it will not 
Bufite miy of its tribe to cross its path, or ap> 
proa^ the flower on which it sits with hnpu- 
mty; even the large admiral fmneatot ata^ 
lanta) at these times it will asssU and drive 
away, ^ere is another small butterfly / 
pUio phlaaft)t however, as handsome and, 
perhaps, still more quarrelsome, frequenting, 
toe, same station and flowers: and a eon* 
stant warfare subsists between them. These 
diminutive oreataros, whenever they come near 
to each other, are seen to dart into action, and 
oontinne buffistting one another about, till one 
retiiw from the contest; when the victor re¬ 
turns in triumph to the station he had loft. 
Should the euemy again advance, the combat 
is renewed; .but, should a elond obscure the 
sun, ahreese ohill the air., tlteir ardour beoomes 
abated and oontentioa ceases. 

The papilio pMasat enjoys a combat even 
with its laudred. Two of them are seldom 
dit^urlwd, when basking on a knot of asters 
in Septomb^ without mutual strife ensuing. 
Being less af^ted by cold and moisture thm 
the arguMf they remain with ns longer^ and 
these eontentions are {nrotractod till late in the 
autumn. The pugnadons disposition of the 
arguB butterfly soon deprives it of mueh of its 
beauty; and. Unless captured soon after its 
birth, the margins of its vdngs arc fouud torn 
and Jagged, the elegant blue plumage rubbed 
from its wings, and the creature become dark 
shabby. 


An inaoourato or mroneous remark, poisons 
the stream of knowle^ at its sonr^ and 
exercises an inflaenoe w more baleful, as it 
tends, in proportion to its apparent import- 
anoe, to warp onr theories, and thereby pre* 
vent, or at least, retard, the detection of its 
fkaltincss. 

l0tfD SSooitfl. 

ifehn tf J*roeidaf or the BrUat* ^Metefna. 

A' tii^dy, in Five Acts. By Jamee She* 
Knowles. [Mezen, 1840.] 

[Knowuss has "bared Us rij^t am** for the 
writing of ^ drama^ and one of the JnpftoM 
—OmmpotmiB or Tenane—hae been lus helper 
In the acifalevement.. We^esses of j^ot it 
BUT have, hot the 'fliin 7 and o^nal vigonr 
ef Its theiu^ end langiuge-^tne startling 
polpts and Dxilliaat transitions in which its 
s^ly dwraeten a» lUmlaye^ together with 
1m and dMieaf ntornilny el* its mn* 


timent-* render it a geMi nnd foed.-fitf- 
dttetion. 

The bread .principle on whl^ ftie play 
greonds itself is that of Fatadotism anfogtm- 
mng with Love. To enter ahto the iwmU*' 
nery of the plot we have not importunity, boA' 
intemingle elucidatory renuHrioi, among^ the 
eloquent passes selected by' ue for redtaL 
Prodda is msplayed as the stem patriot of 
Sicily. Foraando, enamoured of the Freoeh 
Oovemor’s daughter, is summoned bv Procida 
to a sense of his duty as a pafriot and Sicilian, 
demanding that all inforu« affections ritovdd 
be merged and absorbed in the mteater love 
of country : reproaches are omjdOyod, then 
taunts, thus:—] 

Pron^lii. Thou'rt r cnuRiil 1 
^emaiulo, (Orawing ) Try if 1 fear dennI 
Procida. D«wih to n littir tblns to Imve or Aar. 
fiaeepta thouxiit of die RUeNnekobing, 

Tlie wkich to fear beramea. not (Iminn a nan: 

*Tis but R plunge anii over, ta'en no oft 
Br tlie Aebh) a* tlw (tout. Give me the moo 
That'e bold in die right—Ion bidd to do tlw rvrong.' 

Not bold aa that, tbun art atraitor atiU. 

And cowaid I 
' Ptmmulo. Drawl 

Procida For rdiat ? To pleaaiira thee f 
To place myaelf on baw equaUty 
WUn sue wtiom I look down upon ? 

Permmio Or draw 
Or I will apuru thee. 

Prwdda ViUatai, to th) knee 1 
FenuMdo. My knee I 

Procida. Whatl Ibiir’at tliou degraJation? Hew 
Can lie etourh lower than he dues wIhi kneel* 

To hto own weakneMet, when Duty bid* him 
Aland up and take tiui mauiy |Hiet become* him 
At the tide of Virtue. 

[This interlocutory violence still eontinues, 
and Procida, powerfol in the subtleties of 
eloquence, now trios to open the fountains of 
Fernando’s heart by the following reiterated 
appeals:—] 

Procida. Hast tlion a fatlier, slill 
1 to theu ? 

Fcrcimdo. Thy awurd, or I'm n)ioa tliee I 
Procida. Then wilt thou Imve a murder on thy ioui> 
Fur flom my ateud I will not budge an inch. 

Nor move, an Ar, my nnn to luuck my iword, 

Ubill than an*wer'«{ me. Ha*t thou ■ Ather ? 
Femaadc, (burtUag Ma icon.) No,—no I thou 
ehutibli. hanih, temonele** man— 

That bait’et me witii thy coaree and biting word*. 

A* booia aiiroad let lonae antaimled dose 
U|Kiu a tetlmr’d beaal I my arm withheld 
liy lliy deft-nceleunei*. tWt Imt deAnee 
At lieiid, but will not nee U—who art thou 
To nee me thne? to do me ihameAiI wrong 
And then deny mo mean* to right myaeli ? 

What have 1 dime to tiire to one my heart 

As. If it* elftiiga were thine toeing or modi '< 

Tbiiitmak'sl my vcuh lug with my boiltng.hlood, ■ 

And not euhietn. thou followirat b up. 

Mine eye* inflaming with my (calding tears, 

Tlioii kindles*, ruihlesa man . Hast thou a Ather? 

I never knew one I . 

Proeida.iaiUo^ t thank Oodi; 

Fitmaefo. Thou hndst 
A Ather—hndst a Ather's training—0 
How Uest the son that hath. Ol^ideiies, 

WlNvt to Ihsw IHw'a Ather to e sou ? 

A Atlter, quidt in iowo wskelhl in cate, 

Tenaetons of Ws trpst pnm la e^perienos. 

Severe in hewmr,nei««t in egample, , , 

Stamp'd wiUtattUiorltyi HaAtsUcha'Ajtlmr?' ' 





m 


TuitMOit tarn, #Imhi, luew’iit-M t «m poor, 

Twm itdilitK Kl Mtt niiiP'rT wT vinwty^'' 

Th».«Anl« dfwy’jMiirt.' I'-wottld lutveffivm it Un 
Mh» Vo^ tv is U wbato'w hv wpuld. 

1 wmflwdji^wld uin--tev«r ran 
Codtint to'nl^ ' I Im 4 oopled Um. M ou 
A lUtttn.a^^tiha taw oraeB virtua. 

In JeaioMt twaUde. inltathin. 

I iutf Uvad tp ^Mwuc him. fiafore I hod 
l>laKn^ I bad dtacL 

Standard Jfn. ' 

TUon nt a uanr tfaa Chaywhold tha nanw. 

Aa^ Bot tfpn impudoa, bdt rafleeito. 

farmpturbuu ^Jhay, 

PntVbh Sk I 'tk not what n mnn datca do. 

Nor what'a as|iaetad ftom Mm by n man. 

Rut whnt.flaavnn ordan' hint to ao/~'tk timt 
He ahoidd dO. ‘‘HaAvan anpeet* Wa keep Ita lawe) 
Mavwn'ffiaha lenyne Mum with the foea oTHeawnf 
Or IwviDK made it. May are knenit. No I— 

Ike we ahall Itorfidt KMvni! This bate ollianea 
la even ssoii a letKua. Braak it i 

[F«nnuido is finally perfloaded by Prooida 
to break off hia marriaj^'promiBe to laoline, 
and thereby preaerre himaelf from being linked 
with a daughter of the land'a oppreaaora: but 
Taoline, a Ugh-minded and dignified woman 
—aevwely onaate and noble-minded aa the 
Lady in Cornua, xesolvos that tho aaorednesa 
of tWr pHghted vowp ahall not be dallied 
with. Her reaaoning throughout ia fine, re> 
adute and noble 1 

PErm and VirtMoat Lane- 

Itolima. Why ahonid I blneh 
To own mine honeat love ? It love a thine 
To blueh for f-)* 4 iave.t—the laemdrootMall 
The houoelioM piiiMnff''cliooa. thiuga of truth 
And piety next what we own to Heaven. 

Love that nukm IHendahip poor—that moelu enhance, 
fflaot’— 

Iketr po e i e ev ion endloM! Tbat’i enampta 
Of loyalty I |te moater bettor imed 
Than numarcha on tlu>it thranaa. hk thnnw himaelfl 
IMwt morn abounda in aunahine of eontnu. 

Tlian daatiny in elotoh to quench the tight* 

Whole in Itaelf I Love, tiiat ia ehaatity 
Ofnrarethui veatol pe^loesa! Tim world 
For ehoke, yet one with leave of Heaven aeleeting 
And giving nil the mat .to negligenee I 
At the miner the ril«w. when once 
HeIndatbeentcaetoagolA He ahall be mine I 
The maid (haft not etaiKh alickter for her love 
Hath little on’t to thivu for. hhe may tmUe 
Boomfol good-byer and tom upon bar fweU 

Forgot oM IpvB again; or thlnk ohe doM-~ 

For, by the hna I ftMl. the ktKiwi not Inve- 
Vy lova’a a heap tokm MI my heart to hold. 

Aa rich 00 large, and abafn’t be coat away. 


, [l%ii attain ia eontixmed in a atiU more 
•zalied and fbndhle mannhr ia Che after* 
imgeatv-] 
tioKna. Faucel 

Noworte*-iaveauifoa8maiMtntoiodakrtiDna. . 
Wo port-^hy? Llea the rMuion■ 
Amlio blame? Then It wo part./Spw^," “ 

.It k not It I I have no right to agfflh, , 

Snlfoc; Foraoiido I—Did yon h^'meTrrJmWIto i, 
The be^Wlth ebowere oftem 
Ten vraniknm me. I eaU itwWag..; - V / r. ■"'i , 
ToIndyon««M wd toherllnt 


You lldflk.l»)ommW' 1^1 jTlmoamaBl, that 

Bmoumbb a iMffttdib vif tlift’tlttiitf it idfaM.-** 
itatlwfhai(MnyMt«an''ChiiiWMvwjMmit' 
A^titooifoank,—notmawtnumkmny . 

Keopa hold than 11 FieeeaaeM, they, may dWeia no. 
Bnt perbct, nevey I 
Aiwaode. ItoBnel 
imibu, Femandot 
Wbaa I tiontenled to baeomadhy vrifeb 
1 gave myodf to thee. A thonaaitd rttei . 

Kp oanw had mode me thine. 1 wae thy wifo , 

That very hoar—that very ndnnto I AU, 

Tto* of rroarvea, beedt, odier InteiMtt, 

Tliot held tty iieort from tlwe, 1 anapp'd nt mma. 

And, like a woman, gavo it thee enttrel 
Whole end for ever f^y. to gave k thee, 

WeM 1 end Ml my mce In aluvery. 

And U the raatom, whMk on paying down, ' 

The aliaeklva would lkU<oir—gall oa tliey ndght. 

They muat remain. 1 oottld not take it back. 

Not even if 1 would. 

Pinwaadr. Nay, laoHnel 

Iiutbu. Nay, me ont, Fernando. There k a 
ward 

By nature aatfo'er the true woman'a heart 
Uudrenm'd of by thy ten. except tlie fow 
Of the tme mannaua, that coatemplate them 
With dclieata regarda. Witliont that ward 
Wmnao ia won and lost, and loat and won, 

Aa oil we ti>e; but, with it, won—ioat never I 
Though won unworthily—a coutradielion. 

Yet proof of her pure nature t wkieh, it le et na . 

Fall* to thy tot to teat. You ate hero to.tMte 
The oath, 1 vow'd to take Mong with tltee. 

K -spirited aad defhnoefrtl sentimanis I 
Minervm—ahrined in her high and 
nnapproachablo sanctity—^frulh the Gorgon to 
stone^ with oo seyerer looks of cold and saintly 
chastity, than does Isoline the wavering Fer¬ 
nando as she utters those sublime arid becom¬ 
ing sartiments. Thus, she agun resuiniBii—} 

iieftiM. Men eonnot liteom 
Whnt deaperato tbtogs a doauemte wootAn dienma. 
UniU they a«e her act them f Men go mod 
To hxe tlicir iioarda of pelfr when bonnla aa rich 
With industry may come Is time egaht I 
Yet they go mad—H hapfemevuty day. 

Have trot some slMn.themMilvea 7 Yet if a maid— 
Who Inda tliat she lias nuthlur garner'd up 
Where aiie believed alie luul abeart iu atore 
For one abe gave away—ii deiqrorate. 

You nuuvel at her I Marvel I Wlien the mines 
Of oil the eartli are poor as beggary 
To make lier rich again I Am 1 mnomed 
To toll lliee this?—Not—Save the love we pay 
To Heaven, none purer, holWr, than dwt 

A virtuous woman foel* for him she'd <■: 

Tbraugh Ufo ta Rkiuta pnrt.ftom aktoiVR’hrqtIiC|k. 
From broUiera—obildien from tlieir parahu—Iwt 
Bach woman from the husbaiid of hw ehotos 
Never!—dive me the twth you promiked mm 

[Fernando iu rain attegn^to rerist WM 
fln^ boart-seardhing appwEt; he ;is wholly 
wm oret^ as l^e.foUoiHi^l ^.beauty 
beCifiMp^T-<iakmi from a luh^i^ fdkfrfo] 


MBcoMBUBimA 
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Nmnttds,', , Mem 

Lay on my kimv tola trhitoain,vel< 

I'hon gwvaat me yvato^y. 

■ -a .,A o',,’ 

.'HvwkiibttolitAlimtdl 

WSmtgifellMmakyel-wwiikiNBtoneaaA' - i-'-’ 



THE MIEHOa. 


2 %* Art of Ntedle-worit from tho EarUeat 

Ageo^ ]^ted by the Coontoes of Wilton. 

(Second JVofiee-) 

TThb opening ofaapters of this book are on sub- 
joeto dear to every devoutly-taned mind. Of 
the " coat of many ooloun,” which Jacob made 
for hie beloved Josepli—of that also which 
Hannah fashioned for“ theohild Samuel,” who, 
hot as yet a prophet, ministered at the shrines 
of Israel—of tile bine, and golden, and embroi¬ 
dered work, done ^ the ** wise-hearted ” idr- 
gins for tho first Temple—of these it ;pnter* 
tainin$;ly redtes. From the work-table and 
teudosr of the lady its charming pages render 
it inseparable.] 

or 

KtHO BTBKOB’S UaitTLB, OP THB BEMUDS OP 
KINGS. 

Who would have believed anoh a thing to 
have osiBtedI But such there was. King 
Byenoe’s mantle, of rich scarlet, was indeed 
bwdered round with the beards of kings, 
sewed thereon full craftily by accomplished 
female hands. Thus runs the anecdote in the 
“ Morto ArtimPi”— 

" There came a messenger hastely from 
King Ryonoe of North Wales, saying, that 
King Ryonoe had discomfited and overcome 
eleavon kings, and everiche of them did him 
homage, at^ that was thus: they gavo him 
their boards clean fiayne off. 

** Wherefore the messenger came for King 
Arthur’s board, for King Ryence had purfeled 
a manteU with king’s boards, and there lacked 
for ono a place of the mantoll, wherefore he 
sent for liis heard, or else he would enter into 
his lands, and brenn and slay, and never leave, 
^1 he have thy head and thy beard. 

" * Well,’ said King Arthur, * tbou hast said 
thy message, which is the most villanous mes¬ 
sage that man over heard sent to a king. 
Also thou mayost see my board is ftall young 
yet for to make a purfoll of; but toll the king 
that—or it be long—he shall do to me homage 
on both his knees, or else he shall leese bis 
head.’” 

In what precise manner the boards wore 
sewn on the mantle, we are not ezaoUy in¬ 
formed. Whether this royal exuborauce was 
left to shine in its own auborrowed lustre—its 
own naked magnifleonoo, as too valuablo to bo 
intermixed with the grosser things of earth; 
whether it was thinly scattered over the sur- 
fhoe of tho " rich scarlet,” or whctiier it was 
gatiiered into looks, perhaps gemmed round 
with pearls, or clustered ti^ether amid emo- 
ndds and rubies; whether it was exposed to 
tile viUgar gase on the mantle, or whetiior it 
was so arranged tiiat only at the pleasure of 
the mighty wearer its r^ant beauties were 
visible:—cnidl those deeply intoretiing parti¬ 
culars w« lAeuld r^oiooin having any infor¬ 
mation; bat, alas, excepting what we have 
record^ not one ciroumstance respecting 

g iem has floated down tho tide of years.” 

at we may, pwlmps, form a correct idea of 
tiiem foam viewinf n sbi^ of human hair in 


the museum of tiio United Serviee Club, which 
may be sup^iosed to have been' oompilod (so 
to speak) witii the same benevolent foelii^ as 
that of the heroes to whom we have been al¬ 
luding. It is from Borneo Island, and is 
formed ot looks of hair placed at re^lsr !»■ 
torvals on a gronud of thin tough wood; a re¬ 
fined and elegant mode of displaying the 
scalps oi slaughtered foes. These ooinoidenoes 
are onrious, and may serve at any rate to show 
that King Ryenee’s mantiewas not the inven¬ 
tion of the penman. 

TRB DARK AaES.~"SHEE SCHOOLS.” 

" Meantime, wliilat monk’* pent weni tlini nn|tlaypil, 
niius with tlu‘ir needtev amte Ingtorie* algo; tliiil of 
CAHst, his passion, for tbvir nitnr.cloUm; ond other 
scriptuie- (aud more Ipuf’iid-) glmieg iu haogini;, to 
adorn their liutineH.”—Puller, Cli. Hist., B. 6. 

** Nunneries,” says Fuller," also wore good 
sheo-Bchools, wherein tho girls and maids of 
the neighbourhood were taught to read and 
work; and sometimes a little Latino was 
taught them therein. The tiiarpncss of their 
wits, and saddenness of their conceits were by 
education improved into a judicious solidity, 
and adorned with arts which now they want, 
not because they cannot loam, but because 
they are not tau^t thomf Yea, give mo 
leave to say, that if sne^ feminine foundations 
wore extant now of dayes, haply the weaker 
sex might be heightened to an higher perieo- 
tion than hitherto hath been attained,” 

Miss Lawrence gives a more detailed ac¬ 
count of the duties taught in them. “In con- 
seqnonoe of convents being considered as es¬ 
tablishments exclusively bolongiug to the La¬ 
tin Church, Protestant writers, as by common 
consent, have joined in eensnmg them, for¬ 
getful of the many hen^ts which, without re¬ 
ference to their peculiar creed, they wore oal- 
ciilatod to confer. Althoiigh providing In¬ 
struction for the young, the convent was a 
large ostabliehment for various orders of wo¬ 
men. There were the mins, the lay-sisters, 
always a numerous class, and a large body of 
domostios; while in those higher convents, 
where the abbess oxercised manorial jurisdic¬ 
tion, there were senesohal, esquires, gentle¬ 
men, yeomen, grooms, indeed the whole esta¬ 
blishment of a baronial castle, except the men 
at arms, and tho archer-hand. Thus within 
the oonvont walls the pupil saw nearly the 
same domestic arrangement to which she had 
been acohstomed in her father’s castle, while, 
instead of being constantly sutfoundm with 
children, well-born and intelligent women 
might be her occasional companions. And 
then the most important IhnetiDOs were exer¬ 
cised by women, ^le abbess presided in Hbr 
manorial court, the cellaress performed tho 
extensive offices of steward, the nimeontrix 
led tho singiug and superintended tiic library, 
and the iufiruuureM *watih<id ovetr the sieg, 
affording them like spiritBiil'and medieUl 
Thus, ftom hm* first admission,' ^ pupU wu's 
tanght to respect and emulate ilte taleiftj;.of 
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^WOQBOB. Bttt ft yet more Important peculiarity 
the' eouTent lehool prosont. It was a 
ii 0 bl«t a wdl eodowod, and an independent 
institution, and it pnmored education as a 
boon. There was no eager oanTassins for 
.echolan, no promisee of unattainable aovan- 
tagos; for the eonvent school was not a mer¬ 
cantile establidimont, nor was education a 
trade. The female teachers of the middle a^s 
were looked up to alike by parent and chUd, 
and the instr^ion so willingly offered was 
willingly and gratefully recoirod, ibe charac¬ 
ter of the teacher was elevated, and, as a ne- 
coBsary consequence, so was the character of 
the pupil.” 

In these schools, continues the Countoss of 
Wilton, the nuns considered it an acceptable 
service to employ their time and talents in the 
construction of vestments, which, being in¬ 
tended for the service of the church, w^rioh 
and sumptuous even at the time when richness 
and ologanoo of apparel wore unknown else¬ 
where. It was no proof, either, of the igno¬ 
rance or bad taste of the irreligion of the 
“ dark *' ages, that tho religions edifioes wwo 
fitted up with a rich and gorgeons solemnity 
which are nnhcard of in these days of light, 
and knowledge, and economy. And besides 
the construction of rich and elaborately orna¬ 
mented vestments for the priests, and hangings 
for the altars, shrines, &c., besides these, 
being poonliarly the occupation of the professed 
sisters of religious houses, it was likewise the 
pride and the delight of ladies of rank, to de¬ 
vote both their money to the pnroha^ and 
their time to tho embroidering of sacerdotal 
garments as offerings to tho diurch. And 
whether tompoiarily Weltering within the 
walls of a convent, or happily presiding in her 
own lofty halls, it was oftentime tho pride 
and pleasure of tho high-bbmdame to embroi¬ 
der a splendid cope, a rich vest, or a gorgeons 
hanging, as a votive and gratiffnl offering to 
that holy altar whore, perhaps, she had prayed 
in sorrow, and found consolation and peaeo. 

QUEEN EUZABETH’s KVUFS. 

The best known, and most distinguishing 
charaotoristic of the oostome of her day [Eli¬ 
sabeth’s] was the ruff, which was worn of 
such enormous siae that a lady in full dress 
was obliged to feed herself wtth a spoon two 
feet long. Tn the year I5tt0j simptnary laws 
were pubUshed by proclamation, and emoreed 
with great enaetnese, by which the ruffs were 
reduced to legal dimenEsioas. Extravagant 
prices were, paid fbr them, jand they were 
made at first of fine holland, hut, early in Eli- 
aabeth’s reign, they began to wear lawn and 
oamhrio, which were brought to England in 
very small quantities, and jwld oharify by the 
yard or half-yard; for there was then hardly 
one shopkeeper in fifty who dared to speculate 
in a whole piece of oithor. So “ stnuigo and 
wonderful was this stuff,” says Stowe, speak¬ 
ing v5 lawn, ** that thereupon'rose a general 
seof or byewotd, that shortly they would wear 


mifib a Sj^der^ A|id another diffi¬ 
culty arose; for when the q^ueen had ruffs 
made of &is new and beautiibl fUbric, there 
was nobody in England who could starch and 
stiffen them; but happily her grace fbuod a 
Dutchwoman possessed of. th^ knowlbdge 
which England could not supply^ and,^, Qum- 
Ian’s wife was the first stwhn we qn^Issd, 
as Guillan himself was the first oeachmaa;** * * 
The ruffs were a^usted by poUng stkdu of 
iron, steel, or silver, heated in the fir^(pro- 
bably something answering to our Italian 
iron); and in May 1582, a lady of Antwero 
being invited to a wedding, could not, although 
she employed two eelehrated louniteeBseB, get 
her ruff plaited according to her taste, upon 
which " she fidl to swesre and tcare, to ourso 
and ban, casting the ruffes under feoto, and 
wiidting that the dovUl might take her when 
shoe did wear any neokerchers againe.” This 
gentleman, whom it is said an invocation wil] 
always summon, now aime^ed in the likeness 
of a fhvonrod suitor, aud inquiring the canso 
of her agitation, he “^took in hande the setting 
of her ruffiiB, which he peifonnod to hmr great 
eontontation and liking; insomuch as she, 
looking herself in a glasse (as the deviU bade 
her) Dwame greatly enamoured with him. 
This done, the young man kissed her, in the 
doing whereof, he writhed her neck in sunder, 
so she died miserably.” But hero comes the 
marvel: fonr men tried in vain to lift het 
“ fearful body,’’ when coffined for iuterment; 
six wore equally unsuccessful; ** whereat the 
8tandcrs-by marvelling, caused the coffin to bo 
opened to see the cause thereof; whore they 
found the body to bo taken away, and a hlacko 
oatto, very leane aud deformed, sitting in the 
coffin, setting of great rvffea^ and frizeling 
of haire, to the great foaro and woonder of all 
the beholders.” 


THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH’S 
STATE CHARIOT. 

The State Chariot of the celebrated John, 
Duke of Marlborough was among other aiiti- 
quittes oontmmed in the fire^at broke out in 
tho honse of tho Earl of Spenoer, at Wimble¬ 
don, 1785. 

It was in this carnage that he brought the 
Mareschal Tollard, the French general, when 
he fell into tlie hairas of tho oombinod army, 
after the celebrated battle of Oudenardo. The 
duko’s dispatohes on that occasion arc Worthy 
of record, as th^ wore Oxcoodingly short and 
laoonio:— 

" We have fought and conquered, and I 
havqtho French ^neral, MonsiefuFle Marea- 
chsl Tttllard, at this time viith ni'o in my cha-. 
riot. Lot my royal' mistress be imoieuiatdly' 
acquainted with these particulars,’and ex^t 
more as soon as possible.” 

T^e paper on wliich the above was wiriRm, 
was-the back of tho direction ef'ai^old letter 
to the duke. . 
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TREMlttllOR. 

^ '^ 4 : 

> i' .^< Aumrliti, ai|4 Mvantl othw 09 a* 

0^, ana tnu Bgnrdr moan^ at «a^. 
Napdeoo treated karmth dfe^iiietiou« made 
her ,a .Uantenant. and Invea^ ^«r wilh the 
deeonitioaeftltd^xicgionofll^ottr. ha 1807, 
■he luid beetowed oti her an ■imi^.Mmeioa b( 
875iita^ Onhw return from 1()^,.43aa- 
toiae preaented her, in her militlu^.ooBtniiie, 
to the Emprese Joeephine, who msn tier a 
velvet robe. Her brevet, velvet rwe^ and le- 
aionaiw decorations are now in the poBeeawoii 
of O. &hellinek, of Hand. 

A iSTete Aaeeni of ilfont Blanc, saeoessfttUj 
achieved, was made on the 28th and 27th w 
last month, bv a natnralist of Naples, Signor 
Impei^ale deSant-Angelo; whoissta^tobe 
the first Italian, though 0^7 the thirty-fourth 
tray^ler, who has reached sammit of that 
momnain. 


BoeaHomoa roin>, 

Was on the eonth-yrest corner of Saint JeiiMs's 
Park; it tempted aaore persone (a^ecdally' 
fraulea) to rnicide by drowning ttmn any 
other i^e about town: it was fined dp m 
1770 That mdancholy-looking stagnant pool 
on the nerth-weat eido of the Green-Park, 
which was filed up in 1837, has been, in late 
accounts, eelled Rosamond's Pon4»’M etto^ 
noonaly so. 

.dn BSxouae. —Miravauz stas one daj ac- 
eosted ^ a sturdy beggar, who adeed alms of 
him. ^‘'How is this, inquirod Miravanx, 

** that a lusty fellow Uko you me nneinployedf * 

** Ah,’* replied the beggar, looking very pi- 
teonaly at him, ** if you did but know how 
lasy I am 1” The reply was so ludicrous and 
unei^eoted, that biinvaux gave the fellow a 
piece of silver. 

Estraordinary Vitality tf (Ssed*.—-On 
Wednesday, the 16th inst., at a locture on 
Egyptian antiquities, defivered by Mr. Petti¬ 
grew, in the Cityof LwdhhX^itei^ and Soi- 
entifto Institution, thO^eetdiW akhibited some 
wheat foui^ in a tdiMm at 1!h0bes by Sir Gar¬ 
dener Wilkinson, whieh amet.have Iain there 
for SO centuries. Thq seeds'were fennd in a 
vase hermetical^ s<Stte4«< He had, sown 12' 
seeds, out of wmch he .ithhtined oUe plant, 
which had growa five feet high, and fits seeds 
of which were n«w pcnifeetly ri^. 

A pahn tree, qf wk^miidas dimonriona was „ _ __ _ 

lately taken to the Duke of Devondiire’s seat rriserablehoys who were exhibited, sometime 
at Chatsworth. It weight was 12 tons it aiuoe, in. .Nw. York, as two youths " with 

AILirlA.’a aIAsM ** Amai. J 1 I.A 


Bishop Burgess's Suavity.—Wn smile was 
pecnliarly winning. ■ The Reverend Mr. Smelt, 
a very accomplished man, and sub-tutor to 
George IV., who often met him at Durham, 
used to say, ** Of all the sweet things J can 
think of, there is nothing quite eqnal to Bur¬ 
gess’s smile.*' 

“ My.‘ d«tr Sir, don’t disturb my feelings,” 
said Gentdc to Johnson, one night, bdtind the 
scenes, consider the exertions I have to go 
throng** . to your idlings, David,” 
repHed ** Punch has just as many; 

and as fer yetfr exertions, those of a man who 
cries turuii^abottt the street are greater.” 
The TittUho with Eagle'e Claws .—The two 


was drawn by nine horses ; add the carriage 
alone was expected to einifent before it 
reached its destination to:l,d(roi. . . 

The remains of th^ Venerable and virtnous 
Mile* Coverdale vme discovered dit. Tuesday 

ebancri of St. Bar- 


last, in the centre < 
tholomew’s Chqxchi* 

Palm^il ftgns 4/Hotf.—-The import of 
palm-oil from the wort coast of Africa ^nine- 
tentlis of it beitm from the Bight of Biafra,) 
into Uvsipeol alone, in 1836, was 9,783 tons, 
and> in 1^^.14,l^ tona 

Great Jidlftlniii '^hod 4n CorwwuM ,—A 
munifeli^ prodM^n has been,made hy Sir 
C, LeiMn for ,ij|s' .ostifelishment and endow¬ 
ment of a mining, ftebod in Cornwall. Por 
ibis purpose be is yrlfing to that a 

sum of;t8,8p(^ shfl^, at his beplujm 
in tlm k|M^ of tniswes for the usaofibe 
legi^iM fbo#d tiiat prove insuffimatt he 
nmikd It 28,3001.. -An experimental school kis 
fiiuady bom din^duoted for two ysam athii 
own ex^se, (nums^tima 1^001.) 

A wlgiygie XirutriMmi^Hary SeheUinUk, 
an oxibiyBeivdlnBSf fiod. Sept I, vgtA 

84. mte bad asr^ as a oonunon . soldier at 

• IntwNMltqa pMrtiStttSW.of IhS UMOtwwmt vitli 
mm or-givm la > faUwe nosil^ <4 3 %* 

- ^ • ".i' » . 


eagle’s ^bym,’* the Sentit Sea Islands, 
and who were ^mried off by thefr keepers, 
were lately exhibited in the eairteni part of 
COnnecticiit. Thei^ wiWtohed children are 
stated to have, taken from thrir parents 
in Ohio, under the fraudulent pretence of pay¬ 
ing thrarfether, ^'a ferm in Pennsylvania— 
uwch said fktm .was not anywhere to be 
fSntnd. 

Orpcer, ■oSiin^ is tUstoTy'epasw, 

Fonader of a IhoUlUpd whSols. 

N« er jiiin 4 ao (>4 liutyiisim 
JiO^ tho bamMar^ aSdil 

Po«m gr. JVestmooi. 

TO COBftBSPU^DENTH. 

7^rKei^^tkefnmdssdMemrsfB.T.C.wiUtiM 
US muek plettsmre. . , 

iW«r4 " S^MetWotr,** M«it ya try ayah. 

BrvtmtM te writing tymttwM toe petMiwliW, end 
^ fOsMing- /cf Awitig oeivMim* if AM- 
«jfcoMM pavers,jmdkesriB^ that miry ssntgnee 
*«» hy &p after. 

iretegrA ^4k^'gy(JkOowha---.9. r.'t Egt. 
gums. " A GMsSefs i^mity,”hyY. H B. 

'■ ina% t» • Bt^Uoer." fOeetye,” m 

COMmtte fiieSoJ^ 0tfma 

Earn/ ether. OeatrAnliene are maier eonsUtratien. 


. rAfXJMBi J^tedamdmubffeheiliyJ./AMBlKD, 
, MAfleraiA'-TiHar tbmereet Bemeh) ; mS »U hy all 
UeeiuikreamilJr n memea la PARig, ~ 
eattlers.—Im FXMSCBOKT, CBABL 
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kaowt^g thiB, seat two thooMod to Coastanti- 
aople; af&d, fSroai tfaifl time, Iob title wu no 
more oontested. 

What followed, diewed Mm worthjr of the 
Bitoation.he held. The English, haring de* 
alaxed war at the Porte, formed a squadron 
of twentyothree ressols, and attempted the 
oonqnest of.Egypt, after the example of Bno< 
naparte; hnt routed on all ddes, they were, at 
last, reduced to solicit a eapituUtion, which 
Mdnemet granted them. 

He then followed up, with actlrity^ the war 
against, the Mamolumii with whom, at last, 
he concluded a treaty, which was destined to 
be of short duration. Whether it was, that' 
these implacable enemies continued to eon* 
spire, or whether it was, the foar of the Pasha 
was their only crime, he determined to be 
quit of them at one blow. Every one knows 
&e Mahomedan St. Bartholomew, by which 
perished all that remained of these enfran* 
chisod daves. We may say, that with them, 
perished the whole Mussulman tradition, and 
and that their foil was necessary to the rege¬ 
neration contemplated by Mehemet. With¬ 
out approving of tho treachery to which they 
fell a victim, we must admit that their des¬ 
potism, their ambition, and their indestructi¬ 
ble attachment to savage prejudices, had ren¬ 
dered them as odious to tlie people, as embar¬ 
rassing to tho Padia. We may bo dazzled 
by the poetical splendour of that courageous 
band, feel sympathy at witnessing its san- 
guinaiy destruction, without, at the aune 
time, forgetting what a mass of violence, ex¬ 
tortion, and perfidy, was associated with the 
name of Mameluke. At the present day, 
this name awakens in Egypt the remembrance 
of a Boonrge, rather than of a glory. 

It is smdom that the lives of founders of 
empires lure free from these terrible oxocn- 
tiotts, and wMdi must be called crimes, but 
are, porbaps, necessary. Mehemet All has 
shed loss blood than Charlemagne, and his 
domination is less absolute than of Peter,- 

vfhose right to the title of ** great ” is not 
contested. Bom in a period of decline, in an 
uncivilised and emxnpted natioa,he,.<tf course, 
had the vices of his people, and this is so true, 
that to Ms very rices be h^ owed Ms BuoeoBs. 
NevertheleBs, V he employs stratagem to levy 
an impost, quell a revqlt, or des^y Ms ene¬ 
mies, It is l^usc stratagem alone can mc- 
OMd in such a situation, and because he hun- 
sdf fears the trenehery. wMoh he himself em- 
' {doys.' Thus it may.te said that there are 
two men in the Umaha of Eg^t—^fljrst the 
Tuiic. a bucbariaiL among barbarians—then 
the elevated mind vcho has guessed at the civi¬ 
lization id nations, riiowing himself to them 
as they axe to him. This double diaxactex. is 
not only the sign of a xaro degree of inteUi- 
gence, hut is the general diaraeteriatie of 
fonndecs who, by their very missioa, brinng 
to tw:o coders of ideas and two <%der8 of so¬ 
ciety. 1 would add *, remark' Euro¬ 
pean govenun^mis havia'llm bad habit'of less¬ 


ening everything; they have introdnood chaf¬ 
fering into state afflun^ Md have applied to 
the Mi^est questions a sort of shopkeeinng 
canning. In tMa, at least, an iiuMittastt les- 
,Bon is given them by Mdiemet. He has neves 
employed petty pemdy but M petty 
When Ms horittm is ei^|^ his ainant euB- 
ning ghres way to the rectitude of axuim ^ 
gemns, and he returns to that vridoh is sih^e 
and true, because in politics, as'ih everythnm 
else,, that is also really great and beantifoL 
But to ]$etem to Ms hiatm^. Once delivered 
from the Mamelukes, he oceupled himself with 
the war against tho Wahabites, a iGuiatioal 
sect, who j^tendod to restore Iriamlsm to its 
o^nal purity, sad who had just taken Me- 
dina. Ho sent against them Ms eldert son 
Toussoum, who, after many victories, died of 
the plague at Dammdiour, leaving the army to 
the command of Ms brother Ibrahim, the same 
who coBunandedat Nezib,andwho commands 
yet. 

IbraMm Pasha, who is regarded as the 
sword of old Mehemet, is about forty-four 
years of fit is said he was bom in the year 
1796.) lus intelleot is not so oapaoions as 
that of bis fother, but " talent comes to Mm 
upon the field of battle,’* as Napoleon said of 
Massena. His campaign agai^ tee Waha¬ 
bites would have done honour to our greatest 
generals. Egypt ewes to Mm tee organiza¬ 
tion of her army, and, what is more difficnlt, 
the establishment of strict discipline. Much 
has been spoken about the excesses committed 
by Ms troops in Greece, but tee tmte is, teat 
the rebels famished the exam]^ wMoh the 
E^ptians followed. 

^^en tee combined fleets of Russia, France, 
suod England dosteoyed tee Tureo-Egvptian 
squadron without declaration of war, but Ity 
a BuipriBe, wMeh perhaps one day they will 
rue, Ibral^ had not landed at Navarino, but 
arrived four hours afterwards. The shores 
were yet smoking vrite tee remains of Ms ves¬ 
sels, and covered with the dead bodies of Ms 
seamen; cries of anger and indignarion arose 
at this sight in tho Egyptian ranks, and they 
spoke of reprisals agmnst the Chrmiana. 

** We will pnt to death whoever dares insult 
a Frank,’* cried IbraMm. 

He then smothered his desire of vengeanoa 
and of grief, and bnsied Mmsrif in saving tee 
remains of ^ fleet. , 

We ask, conld the most ohiUBed of our ge¬ 
nerals have done better! 

Besides.Ibrabim, Mehemet bad a third son, 
who gave great hopes—Ismael. To Mm tee 
pariha otmlded the unfortunate elgpedition to 
Ktthia, wMch was to Mm; hs the teiqMugn, of 
Moscote had hem to Bqqnajparte. ismam pe¬ 
rished there with nearly all his soldiers, 
teegrief of Mehemet atteis loss is still foh. 

We vHU say netMng of tee eifoitB madelty 
Mebemst Ali for tee drilizaUoii Sibd enrich' 
meat Of Egypt; these axe. wull-B^blitee4fl^B, 
.and' weB-known to all^ /j^estumit i al maxitees 
have been dnuned efl^lhehed et la^ 
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ttad miilbeiTy treeii planted in all 
The pasha flnmded sohoole, 
Ctdsed hospitals, tfmher-yards^ and atsenals--' 
itt Iftiort, has exsoniled in less timoj vrith less 
means and resources, and in spite of the om- 
barrasamentB of a preearioos ntuation^ more 
than Peter the Great had eren oonuneneed 
dniinghis longreign. Thanks to him, Bgypt 
has becomeu within tiie last fifteen years, the 
wflige of all tiiose ^oneers of intellinoaoe who 
go oa drying up barbarism before utom, and 
an asylum of all nnappreoisted talent. He 
has amde the Ulemas accept European oirili* 
satton—a result which the Sultan hiahmood 
never oeuld arrive at, and he is at this moment 
the representative of progress and Islamism 
in 'tlie East. Thus, to him are turned the 
eyes of the true bdievers who still desiro to 
save the old empire, and the arrival of Tnrk- 
idi vessels in Egjj^ soffioiently proves it. 
The oantains and all the crews or the fleet do 
not yield without fighting, and at ibe mere 
order of an admiral, without sympathy or ad¬ 
miration from the enemy. 

Such, then, are Mraemet and Ibrahim. 
The firrt cemtinnes the ‘projects of Napoleon 
in Egypt, and is, after him, the man who has 
done more and greater thi^ than any other 
man of onr age. A elevmr poUtician, a now- 
erfal admiidstrator, he is found acquainted 
with ^enend soience, wilhont having learned 
anytluDgjjpd by the mere intuitian given by 
gemus. The second, nearly always at the head 
of armies sinoo twenty-fonr years of age, and' 
nearly always viotmous, oommands the 
trained troops, who place inhimthat «niAw,k#n 
confidence ^^ih oensUitutea the strength ef 
a Siddier. 

Onr Portndt, whidi prefooes the above me¬ 
moir, is from tho original deetoh, taken during 
an audience whh Mdiemet All. 


po inr cnjAADiAN anqbi.. 

On. whimAlmeaRoir bmm my head, 

' And all aaith'B Manion aawn ca dead, 

Pe diae. my Owudiaa Aesal. 1 
Imphnliis mile my teeiAu eye. 

BeSiSBant gjdiH I ftom thy throne, .t-.,, 
ThmtoAwwM Und eompaMieo dOHa|‘ 
Til then vho whfapenat iniida of hoM -- 
And md'et nqr heart ao kmsw di^. 

And la the moment ofdHBeir, 

, Seat Ani^thoB art ever thew. 


OAVm.O^ . .. 

EBECT STATURE IN MAN. 

Di.NXB, when oontomplatuig the erect stsfairsf 
, 4^ man, and his cdnntonan<^' empowered to 
gase n^n the heavens, tmutaneonsly' broke* 
into the melodtes of aiforaubn, thaoMngaBah’ii 
Maker for these j^orions prero^veSL 
The difforences which we disoem in the 
muscles of the lower extremity between mbn' 
and the other mammsilia, unsc ont of that 
characteristic fbatnre, which so strikindy 
distingnidies man from all other animals, viz., 
his erect stature. An aoenrate ezAmination 
of this subject, will shew us, that the erect 
position belonp to man only; and that Uio 
well-known passage of the Roman poet, is not 
mraely distinmiished by its elegance of diction, 
but oonfinned by the resnlts of physidogical 
investigation. 

Pronaiiue cam »iipetent aaimolle cetera terram 
Oa humlni lublimc dedtt; cmlamqac toiTi 
JoMlt; et areeioa ad aMcta tottoie vnltui. 

Prone to the dost are ever bowed. 

Tiia looks of oil enrth'a lower cractaraa. 

But OoD save mso a front aublinte. 

To sou on Heaven with sloriono li«tnrw; 

—OnvB him to walk erect, nod view, 

. Hu ahin, ood firmomeutB of Uoe I 

la order to enable any animal to presorvo 
the erect jMsition, tho following conditions 
are required:— 

Id. Tliat tho parts of tho body should be 


rrriTrriipvuriT? 1 


And liU,tlv«h4dkMddoyM'OBd prny/ 
Thoft mrasily imlat'A to heavoi nli^ 
Tie mnastMsdnteraBil love, 

Whero syldte oil in floiy roiim. 
Bodumed ftom every bwath of poia. 


Load on, land rw. w 
Lot me bo ovac Iw tl 


VndmoWrenims ofcndlam dayt. 
iraa. ofito'^tb 1 oUll wmiid 1 m 
Inaweetenmimnhmshtbwlihfhaa , 
.H^y bteaaed Onltte.my A:^ Mend, 
thy yttdemlon'jilaMrtUidl 


with ease, in a state of equilibrium. 

^ 2d. That the musdleB dioold have snfii- 
oient power to correct tho ds^tions from 
this Btote. 

3d. That the centre of gravity of the wliole 
body shonld foil within the space ooonpied by 
the foot. 

4th. That the feet themselves should have 
a broad snrfaoe, resting firmly on the ground, 
and should admit of bmag, in a manner, 
to the earth. 

All these dronmstauoes an united in the 
neoessa^ dsgfee in only. ■ 

The broader the sniftee fodaded by the 
foet, the more seenrdy wiO the line of gravity 
rest within that snzftoe. The feet of man are 
mnoh broadw than those of baj uiiTnei , and 
admit of be^ sepax«ted .m<m widely than 
any other. The soniees of the latter preroga¬ 
tive reside in the snpedor bresidth of the 
httsm pdvhL and in the length and obHqnHy 
ofuto'iHMfe of the femn]f;.vvjlm^ :by thyovring 
the bone of the body ovdwurds, dutonmuMu 
fromthe Up-joint. -W.u 

The whole tariias, metatanras, and toes, 
rest'on thegronnd, in Jl^ hnimin (nd|feot;bnt 
not in other oi^i^ The simim, and the 
bear, have the end V th* ^ ealds rms^ fntii 

jSOjmiJLi aimfli atsii AM ^ ___ 


M « B to^n of IhA ifoot *^ 

Imena.C* il-n. ehiefiy on the grwnd m the 
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dlroDiBBtaiied lesvra them a freer aso of their 
thnnS*' katjg toes in eddltig the bruiehes 
of ^rees, ew renders the organ,so mnoh 
the }etu adapted to support tlio bodp on level 
notmd. 

93m piantaris* mnsclo, instead.,of termi¬ 
nating m the OB oalois. expands into the plan¬ 
tar &oiar ,in. the aimue; and in other quad¬ 
rupeds, it holds the place of thojtejror irevit, 
or perJforatVK digitorum pedit, {tassing over 
the 08 oalois, in such a direotio^ that its ten¬ 
don, would be comprepBod, and its action im¬ 
peded, if ^e heel rested on the {^und. 

The extensors of the ankle-joint, and ehiofly 
those which fbrm the calf of tbo leg, are very 
small in the mammalia, even in the ^nus 
simim. The peculiar mode of progression of 
the human subject, sufficiently accounts for 
their vastly superior size in man. By eleva¬ 
ting the os oalcis, tbo^ raise the whole body 
in the act of progression; and by extending 
the leg on the foot, they counteract that tou- 
donoy which the wei^t of the body has to 
bend the leg, in standing. 

The thigh is placed m the same line with 
the trunk, in man; it alvrays forms an angle 
with the spino, in animals; and this is, often, 
oven an acute one. The oxtensprs of the knee 
ore mneh stronger in the hnman subject than 
in other mamr^ia, as tlioir double effect of 
extending the leg on the thigh, and of bring¬ 
ing the thigh forwards on the leg, forms a 
very ossentw part in the human mode of pro¬ 
gression. 

The flexors of the knee are, on tlie contrary, 
stronger in animals; and are inserted so much 
lower down in the tibia (oven in the siniiss), 
than in tlie human subject, that the support 
of the body, on the liiud legs, must bo very 
iiiseouro; as the thigh and leg form an angle, 
instead of continuing in a straight lino. 

The gluteus memmuCif whitui is the largest 
mnsole in the hnman body, is so small and in- 
si^fleant in animals, thrt it may almost bo 
fund not to exist. This muscle, which forms 
the groat balk of the hnman buttoei^ extends 
the pelvis oji; the tbi|^ in standing; and, 
assisted by ihe other two glut 0 if maintains 
thkiilart m astate of equiUhrium on tbo lower 
extremity, which rests on the groaod, while 
the one is oarriud forwards in progKssion. 
l%e true office of these important mnseles does 
not, therefore, oendst, as it is nsoaUy repre¬ 
sented in the uo^on..atomical works, in 
Boovii^ the tbl^ ^vig, hut in tibiat of 
fixing the pdvu on ^e tifighs, and of main- 
tidning jt' in the erect position. 

Sneh, then, ate the supports by which the 
trunk of the human body is firmly maintained 
in the er^ position. The properties of the 
trunk. whid> contribate to the suno end, may 
now be dl^itly menfioned, to oosqtlote the 
view.^dm sid>je(8t. 

The breadth Hi ^e liuman pelvis affords a 
fim. basis on whidi all the aupenor parts rest 

* ^nm f/Aifa. Uh) Mile of fin foot. 

i A brood nuliau'd miuole on obicb we eil. 


seoureiy; the same part Is so naitow » oilier 
animal^ that the.frunk repmseuts an hiimrteo 
pyiamiuj and there nm^.eensequenuy, bo 
great diffieolty in maintaining it ha a sttShi of 
‘oquilibrium, if it were possiblo fbr the ja q il j^l 
to asBume the eieot jradtion,., In. 
stances where the pelvis is broader,, 
eonditions of the upriid^t eti^ure aeO ohseirt % 
the hear, however, fbrms an exoqptien to. tnia. ■ 
observation, and, oonseqnemly, admits.efh(4ilC'' 
tanpht to stand and walk eree^ 4iboMSh|ito 
posturd is manifestly inoonveniefit aim 
some to the animal. 

The pei^endionlar position of the veitebr^ , 
coinmn, under the centre of the basis rranii, 
and the direction of the eyes and month for¬ 
wards, would be as inoonveniont to man, if 
he went on all fours, as they are well adapted 
to Ills erect stature. In the former oase^ he 
would not be d>lo to look before him; and the 
groat weight of the head, with the compara¬ 
tive wea^iess of the extensor museka, and 
the want of ligamentwn nuahesy would rea¬ 
der the elcvatira of that organ almost impos¬ 
sible.* 

When quadrupeds endeavour to support 
thomsolvos on the hind extrenoities, as, fbr 
instance, for the purpose of seiidug any objeets 
with the fore feet, woy rather sit down than 
assume the erect position; for they.rest on 
the thighs as well as on the feet, and this can 
only bo done where the fore port of the body 
is small, as in the siniia, the sguirrely &c. $ 
in other oases, the animal is obliged also to 
Buiqiort itself by the fore feet, as in the dog, 
cat, &o. The wge und strong tall, in smne 
instanoes, forms, as it were, a third foot, and 
thereby inoreafles the surikeo fbr snpporUng 
the body, as in the kangaroo and the jerboa^ 

Various gradations may he observe in the 
mammalia, oonneoting man to those animals 
which are strictly quadrupeds. The simim, 
which are by no moans osJoulated for the erect 
position, are not, on the other hand, destined, 
lips the proper quadrupeds, to go on all fours, 
^ey live in trees, where their front and hin¬ 
der extremities are both employed in -dimh- 
ing, &o. 

The true quadrupeds have ihe front of the 
trunk supported by the anterior extremiides, 
which are, consequently, much largar mid 
stronger than in man ; as the hind feet of the 
same animals yield, in those reqieets, to those 
of the human suliject. The chest is, in a 
. manner, suspended between the seapulso; and 
the Bomti magni muscleB, which mwort it 
in this position, are, ceDi^ueittly^ of gr^t 
bulk and strength. 'When views4 together, 
they represent a kind of girth surzeitadmg the 
diest. 

Thme are some who have mtdeavoured .to 
show that Man was not the‘only animal 
formed to look upon the Heavens, ai^ adduee 
the fish called Onran<^pus, mi an hutenoe 
at*! oontrairet hut the ||eadM of the ehove 

S’LawRiiGe'* iUiimeiibiich on 'Cbmk kast, tm. 
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t <i«nBe 9 to-j^mote thb stroqtnro b in^ 
.Jwppajrablir rowing wit^ bis 'erooliiegB .of 
wiiiob »o MPtboal poieessta in oonibi- 
iuktion} Hid that tiie cja of i&ui is not‘a mere' 
vacant staring ball, bat filled 'with wonderfol 
glo^, and mned, by aid of reason, with the 
power of merdng beyond "the Veil,** oven 
into the "Heaven of Heavens.” 


EVERY DAY SKETCHES. 

TUB BIKEBT. 

The nan'whose thonghts are of the {htare 
direots his gaze aloft, he that is bnsy with the 
pi^ looks to the ground, the preBent fills the 
ahuTof him who looks straight before him, 
vtbilehe that thinks of no(h^, looks to the 
right and left; bnt if a man oast firequeut 
^;^eB in the rear, be soro remorseless ere- 
.dit<HV are busy with his thoughts. He tliat 
vralks slowly, reflects, meditates, or is wrapt 
in some ealoalation—‘he whose mind is filled 
with projects, strides rapidly along; he who 
rnn^drauns of some rioh legacy, of love, or of 
vanity. 

A simple dress, sUgh^ neglected, bnt clean 
vrithal; a gait neither too hasty nor too slow; 
a demeanonr without efEbminaoy, yet not too 
stiff; mark a reasonably good, and cordial 
man. 

.The man who trots along, mincing Ids steps, 
banking bis e^es, thmstiug fortli bis head, 
and wagging his i^oulders, is a chatterbox, a 
puaetilious oavUlar. 

’ He vidiose .dross is neat, yet stifl^ who is 
oonstantly drawing his hand over his hat, 
dusting his tionsers with his ^ket-handker- 
uhiej^ rubbing the fronts of bis coat with his 
tlebve, is of a minuty susoeptiblo, and waspidi 
db^sition. 

He that 'wears gold ehains visible 'with the 
nidwd e^'Oameos, rings, watch-seals, is oitlier 
a wealwy rustio, a ooiyurmr, a 'vendor of 
elfliw, mr an Italian prioee. 

XHE SALVTATtON. 

l%e magistrate, the prefeBsor, or the presi- 
detd of a pubUoomoy who, dressed in a sable 
soli, w4b one luwd thrust In Ms breast, walks 
talker stiffly, Jorks out ^ Itg at each step, 
and wheu ho bom lifts his hat mgh above ms 
..hidadt ia Hoty M u oomi^only supposed, a man 
pnl^Up.witl^ pride;.'ho is, M. general, good, 
and. WBU-meKulng, thous^ ratbw particular 
.akdi|Hra(dsy 

Yw meoud man is not mertly &e oub mat 
gr^syqn v^haglancueran^ bntisalso 
,^e that iM^tes.yoitf bow with affectation. 

. keenly oootflbh on .which it is Mlowable 
fbr a^|ivw man to appuar a fool is thisir* 

Two-mun meotj).loj^, 'smile at each o^r, 
-exichaileo endkss boviny and at every sabuun 
«aqh ao^ces si; stw, nnfil, when, near enon^ 
fiqt awe handk .boui at .dnoo inqniru and res- 
•po^^How do you dol” weB, 


thank you, how are yraP* slirtiiK 

with open monflis. ^ey ^Mtght they kmnr 
eadfa other. . , . .• 

T^e hiforlmr wind niberimr, boib edatoiti^ 
never exchange bowy butpaM on, apparentiv 
not seeing one anotiier. Were you io meet iC 
Ibol ten thaes In dh boor, he would bi^ as . 
many times. " 

A man of tact, if he meet you at dndc, or in 
some ont-of-the-way phioe, ni the oompuy of 
one lady, will never bow, even if yim are UMie 
to face. 

When two men nuk who deqdse each 
other, bofii bow with marked respect and 
mvilUy, for both foar one another. ; 

The husband bows to the lover with a'pa¬ 
tronizing air, the lover returns the bow with 
a smile, on tiie same occasion: rivals compress 
their lips, the creditor bows in oonfotion,'the 
debtor with levity; friendship greets with the 
hand alone, love with a glance. When two 
men have previously seen each other at a 
foneral, on meeting again, were it even at a 
masked boll, they assume a grave and solemn 
air. 

The man who wears a wig bows but sri- 
dom; the ezoroise of the hat always causes 
Mm consideraJiite anxiety. 

THE BAT. 

The shape of a hat, and the mode in which 
it is worn, give oonsidmablo insight into the 
heart and nund. 

He that cooks Ms hat on one ear is a pol¬ 
troon assaming an sdr of bravery. 

He that wears it off Ms forehead is a gaby. 

He that wears it slonohed over Ms eyip, 
and raised up behind, is a railor. 

He that rams dt down peipendionlariy over 
Ms brows is a blunt ill-natured follow. 

He that walks' with it in Ms hand is a cox¬ 
comb. 

The man Who has always a bran new riitny 
hat possesses the spirH of order; he is a mm* 
of method. 

He that wears a peaked hat with a large 
brim and a broad riband-—in a word, he that 
wears a hat such as they, are never wwm, iis a 
folse-minded and eonoen^ moimerist.' <- - 

OENEllAL BEltAEKS. 

The*man who is ever, laughing is a.fool, but 
he that never Imi^ is a bkhkhead^ 

The busy man looby bnt seesnot-j 'file idler 
sees without lookiiig; the ,hran{^ both, seos 
andlodks. * 

A quick walker either dees not leungiy .ear 
knows not hqw. 33ie.Bame may be said'of 
Mm tiliat yavrns in fixe street, or fium passes a 
prriity woman and fooks noy or pueM b^re 
a showy shopr^foont or a m<im^oank*s booth 
without Btepping. A fool takes a wn^ and 
never lounges. A stup^.man loungeseeme- 
fimey a Bianof talent^bfo^ - 

The truq lounger eohfipnes in ime dfoeeifion 
until ;a eatriitgepMtbel^hi^^ orhomipmni'^ 
ter some ioformptien,; a lerowq^ sbigh^r 
dbw at the bomor of a sBreet, a ti^ove, a blow 
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ttfim. Qa,tSbew of « pmumt by* wre capable of 
'obaa^lag bJa eoiirge. -Ftam aocident to aooi* 
dm, Srom eatoounter to eneonntor, ho comes, 
ha|[0es, ho Tetaraa, and finds himself either 

S rjr &r from, or rery near, his homo, as 
aneo may haTs wfiled, 

Qlhe may lonnge awa} from home, in a pub¬ 
lic plae^ alone or in company with one other 
loun^. Ho that thinks to lounge in hU 
own neuse is mistdcen, he muses. 

The muser is he that continues to say, 
«1 am going, 1 am going,” and yot still re¬ 
tains his iuterlocuton by the button. The 
mnser babbles, but thinks not; the Ionng» 
thinks much, but i^eaks littla The mnser is 
tho lounger travestied, he is enough to disgust 
oneof louB^ng. 

Enough for toe present.—Good evening.— 
Chafivari. 


HERODOTUS. 

tHB ttBSeS aECOEDINO XRAVELLEB. 

XFrvn Blttdiaoad.') 

WnAX was toe andienoo that Herodotus ad¬ 
dressed. Was it readers whom he oourtedi No, 
but auditors. Was it the litoaary body whom 
he addressed—a small body evoxywhere f No, 
but toe public without limitation. Public! 
bat what public 1 Not toe public of LaeodsB- 
mon, dranh with toe gloon^ insolence of self- 
conceit—not toe public of Athens, amiably 
Tidn,oonrteons,afbble,refined. No,itwaatoe 
pnbUo of nniversal Hellas, an angust oongress 
representing the total civilization of the earth; 
BO that of any man not known at Olympia, 
prince, emperor, whatever he might call him¬ 
self, if he were not present in person or by 
proxy, ^n might warrantahly affirm that he 
was nomo iffnoraiilit —a person of whose ex- 
Istenoe nobody was bound to tako notice; a 
man to be ignond by a grand jury. This 
representative Champ de Mai, Herodotus 
aodreased. And in what character did he 
address it I What eharaoter did , he ascribe 
to toe audience t What character did ho as¬ 
sume to himaelf I Them he addressed some- 
tbaes W their general character of human be¬ 
ings } hut still mvii^ a common iutoapst in a 
central imtwork of civilization, investihg a cer¬ 
tain rtog fiance, beghuting in Sicily and Csr- 
thage, whence H ran round through Lybia, 
£gypt,-Syria, Fersto, toe Ionian be!t,er.zone, 
a^ terminating in .the majestic region of 
Jlfcn-otoe home of liberty—the Pharos of 
^to and intoUeotoal power—4he rwj rej^on 
in wUto tlmy were all at that mbntent assem- 
Ided. There was such'a ooUeotive body dimly 
reoo^zed at times by the andents, as cor¬ 
responds to onr B^em Christendom,, and 
havb^ scuno mdty of possible interest by com- 
paiison. with toe unknown regionsCf Sojilnas, 
' ladiaa, and i^opias, lying in a far wider 
' circle Myond; regions tost from their very 


exterior rdaticBi, tomit at times bare bemi 
looked to wito i(f «|txik|yr^ perma¬ 
nently harbouring .^af pesaitle't^l:^ of.mr- 
vago eruption vrhio^ sobnt 1^ 

. did aetusJly swallow hp top .Ur!e#modlbi^.cf 
Bactria, (or Bokkara,) as' »]WdME,%y Aink- 
andor; swallowed' it' sn toddmilyj^^Q^^ 
cffeotnally, that merefy toe. blank 
tragical catastrophe has reached . . 

Perhaps toe only record of Bsktliia wKflto 
sullen report of some courier from Sui^ mim 
wonld.come back with his letters unddfrmtid'; 
simply reporting, that on reaching such » ferry 
on some namelem rivor, or such an outpost 
upon a heath, he fbund it in possessioD of a 
fierce nnkuimn race—the aneestors of fhtoM 
Afighans or Tartars. • * * • * 

in this character it was, toat Herodotus at 
times addressed toe assembled Greeoe^ at 
whose bar he stood. That toe intenrity ef 
this patriotic idea mtonnitted at times; toat 
it was Buffored to slumber torongh entire 
books; this was but an artist’s maaagemeat, 
which caused it to swell upon toe ear all the 
more sonorously, more clamoronsly, more tmv 
rifically, when toe lungs of the organ flUed 
once more with breath, when toe tnonpet 
stop was opened, and toe ‘ fondroyant* stole 
of toe ori^nist commenced toe hailstone wo¬ 
nts from Marathon. Here came ont toe cha¬ 
racter in which Herodotus appeared. The 
Iliad had taken Greece as toe was doring.ihe 
building of toe first temple at Jernsalem—to 
too era of David and Itolmnon—a thonsaad 
years before Christ. The ease’s plume to her 
cap at that ora 'was derived from Asia. It 
was toe Tread, it was Asia that in those 
days constituted the great enemy of Greece. 
Greece universal hadl^n confederatedagatost 
the Asia of that day, and, after an Iliad ol 
woes, bad triumphed. anothnr era of 
600 years bad passed since Troyt Again 
there has beon an nniversal war raging be¬ 
tween Giroeoe and a great foreign potentate. 
Ag ain.- :toiB enemy of Giceoo is called Asia. 
(|pt what is Asia! The Asia of toe Hktd 
was a petty maritime Asia. But Asia aoif 
means Pertia; and Persia, taken to combina¬ 
tion witli its dependencies of Syria and %srot, 
means the World. The frontier' line of^uiie 
Persian empire ** marched” or confined wito 
the Grecian; but now so vast was the revolu¬ 
tion effected by Cyrus, that had sot the Fer» 
sious been withheld by theix dismal bigotoy 
from cnXtivating maritime froilities, tlm Gn^ 
most have sank nndsT theenoratons power 
BOW brought to bear upon toem. At one blow 
the whole tenitwy of what is now'Tnrkoy to 
Asia, vis the. whole of Anatotiieiaiid of Ay- 
mento, had haen extinguitoed as S^Mitatral Mid 
totesjaoent force for Greece. At one btof|r, 
by toe battle ef Thymbra, toe P«ntoia,ariii^ 
totd b^ bro^ht neater by much .uoro'.toim 
Wthousandmiiroto toegatrooffhwito. ' 

! That danger it is necessary to ucli^ve,, to 
dtier to ecmodive thai-sabro<|.Qeat triumph. 






Hpo^jire^eaewonr nuut liitve troniMad ftltjor 

thfl Taat nrmM jnjgpaved 
^Mvrmt Kui|^--HMwll|«r« moIub jymng 
i tejjj^ation filled and dflated with tiie «ior* 
moos display of Oii^tal powe^ and been 
ihiu prmared to nadeMtana tbe ie>xiflc-o^i> 
sions of tho JPerabiA forees with those of 
Greece. He had heard in Ids travels how tho 

{ lorious result was appreciated in foreign 
inds. Ho came bade to Greece with a two¬ 
fold freight .of treasures. He had two mes- 


was Leo :^fricantte from MoerfSH palaeeet 
here was HandevUle from Prester-^wi^frti^ 
the CSiam of Tutaryj and the addeii cHIm of 
Hindostan} finaa Agra and l4th<n:e of'-’Hie 

S eat Mogul. This w^a one dde of thS'aitH 
1; nnd on the other wae the patriots hla«;* 
iorian who recorded what all had htcarfi 
fractions, but none ia the whato seriea, Him 
if we consider how rare was eith^ character 
in ancient times^ how difficult it was to . travel 
where no lioonae made it safe, where no pre¬ 
parations in roads, inns, oarages, made it 




all that vhia wonderful in fiireign lanu; idl 
that was interestiiig from its novekv or its 
vast antiquity; Ml that was regarded by tho 
nat^es for its sauetity, or by l^imen with 
atnasement, as a measure of colossal power is 
ideohanics. And these fhreigu lands, we must 
vomeasbe^ eoiwtitated the total world to a 
Gredc. ^mo was yet in her iufknt days un¬ 
heard of b^ond Itiuy. Egypt and tho other 
dependencies of I’enia composed tho total 
map south ot Greece. Greece, with the Me- 
diterraneM islands, and the eastern side of 
the Adriatib, togetbw with Maoodou and 
niraoo. made up &e world of Europe. Asia, 
which nad not yet received the narrow limi¬ 
tation imposed upon that word by Rome, was 
co-ezteumve inth Persia; and it might be 
divided into Asia eie-Tigritana, and Asia 
iriifis-Tigritana; the Euxine and the Caspian 
were the boundaries to the north; and to one 
advancing fhxther, the Onus was the northern 
hewidary,.aad the Indus tho easteni. Aie- 
Punjab, as fiur as the river Satlege, that is, 
np to our preset British oantonments at Ln- 
diana, was indistinotiy supposed to be within 
the jnrisdiotioa of tiie Great King. Probably 
ho held the whole intervening territory of the 
late Kunjeet Sing, as now possessed by the 
SUche. And beyond these limita all was a 
mere path of ideal splendour, or a dull repe- 
tition of monotonous barbarism. 

The report uddeh penxmal travels enable^.. 
Herodotus to. mpke w this extensive regioA 
composing neitiier more nor lose than tho total 
map of tlw terraqueous ^be as it was then 
supposed to exist, (all tine rest beiiig a more 
Nova ZemUa in their eyes,) was one of two 
Mvelations which the traveller bad to 
la^ at tlm feet of Greece. The othw was a 
ooonected narrative of thtir great strug^e 
with the King of Persia. The earth bisooted 
itiM^'ihto two parts—t'ersia and Gredee : all 
that. i*as nut Portia wns Greece; all that was 
-bot.^GrebeU’iras Persia. Tim Greek tiavollor 
W|a. pM^aied to tiesoribe the (me section to 
the ,ighw seetion; and .having done this, to 
reimta iiija oonnecied diape tiw recent tremen¬ 
dous atnggdu of the one aeetion with the 
oth«r^ Hare eras Captain Cook fresh from 
his tri^ oimiinnairigBtfoa.of the world i here 
was.Ximgo Part:lnah,from the Niger and 
TlntiKhetiM: here wm Itoioe the 

. .cor feuidains of the ‘Nile r faeie was Phipps, 
k^iakliia^ Parry from tin Azetip CSrd*; here 




vanoe ^ ^s era, Uttla knowle^ was getie- 
raHy eironlated of any re^im, an^ so &)• ne 
it had been traversed by the Bomaa Ictiohs ; 
considering the vast orranlity of tiio atioienoo 
assrasbled—a gulf capable of swaJlbvring 
mountains ; and, on the other hand, that here 
was a man fretii from the Pyramids and the 
Nile, from Tyre, from Babylon, and the Tem¬ 
ple of BehiB^ traveller who Imd gone in 
with his sickle to a harvest yot uutoutiie^ 
tiiat this same man, oontidem as an hls^' 
riaa, spoke of a struggle with whhdi the earth 
vaa still agitated ; uat the people who had' 
triumphed so memorably in this war, hap- 

S ened to be the same pwple who were tiien 
steniag; that the leaden in this glorious 
war, vimose names had already passed iuiu 
spiritual powers, were the fhtbars of the pre¬ 
sent audience ; eombining into one picture all 
these eircumstances—one must adinit that no 
such meeting between giddy expectation, and 
the very ezoess of power to meet its olamonr- 
OQs oalls, is l&bly to have ooonrred befortfor 
since npon this ei^. Hitiier had assembled 
people from the meat inland and most illi¬ 
terate parts of Greece ; people that would 
have settled a pension for life upon pny man 
who would have deKorihed to them sd much as 
a crooodile or idhneumon. To these people, 
the year ci his publio reeitation would be the 
mondian year of their lives. He saw that 
the whole scene would become almost a dra¬ 
matic work of art; in tiie mmo gratifioation 
of their curiosity, the audience ought be pas* 
sive and neutrm; in the hitiorir d the war, 
they became almost aoto^ as m a dnunatio 
Boene. This soenioal position could not esoapo 
the tran^er-faistoriaii. His work was remted 
with the exaggeratiou that betongs to scmiio 
art. It wae read probably with g^onktions 
by one of tihose tiinudoriiK voices, whteb 
AriSto^feaues calls a “ damuable** v(doe,from 
its ear-pieroiug violence. 


A BUCKINGHAMSHYBE FARMEB’E. 

da^oh^e., , ■ .r*w: 

As inunoose overmwn girl wisbreuEbt tee¬ 
the hotuK of U' Buoitinghtuntiiire. meftioMi' 
praotitiouer by her father, to ask his advice; 
coBoenuug Iter health. ** bhe bad nU-sp^ts/' l 
said her mtber, " tb do miythin^ and seenwA 
as heavy as a lump of lead.*’ ..... 


Tils 


atT 


TlwiidloMag took 

mf food gi^ wfaOB do yon getnpt” 
‘'.At holf'pBtit geven. ear, rince Ito been 
ik^icste.’* .^6he. woi^iod «t least twelve 
stoue.) ■ ■ 

• '^/Aud wben.bvoakfitstr* 

«At«d|^t” 

. " W^bat.do you eat for breakfaatt’* 

“ Bread, and baeou, and yell.” (ale.) 

^ V^eu do yon dUel’’ > 

"'At<oni^ ear.” 

)£oil take notfainf, X sappose, between 
breakfiwt and diiinerl'^ 

^ V-^k « bit of bread, and coaid bacon, 
and ydl, when fbythor had a drop Olwor, at 
eleven.” ■ 

o What do you oat for dinner!*' 

" Br^ed, and hot bacon, and yell, and may 
bo a bit 0 * hard doompling.” 

** Then, 1 snppoeo, yoa wait tiB tea—at 
what hour is that!” 

" At foor—bnt we don’t take tea, it*8 bo 
troj^jr—fhyther eaye-^wo take breiid, mid 
cjuld bacon, and yw.” 

" And thra,” said the doctor, " I enppoee 
you go to bed!" 

*‘ Na,na/ exclaimed the red-«heekad victim 
of self-imposed redmen, (and while slie spoke 
she smiled aa well as her fkt cheeks per^t- 
tod;) “ we have supper last, at aight:—a little 
hot bit of baoon, br^, and yell!” 

ETIENNE DELAMETAIBIE. 

dy ( 

I uuH.hntidrud wid (lH«e jtwn 
' mire tlian « ci'Utaryi lui wsm 
I be never uw. Like nuuy of 
bis «birkliatf''C(aaMuiaw in ttie brnte nentiua. hr wm 
employeil. for tiuy yean, in turning a grinibituw!,— 
Mtirm, No. tOSS, p. 176. 

GuMDiRO^away in the blackness of darkness I 
—sixty years was this poor human scarecrow 
emidoyed in taming a grindstone; and far¬ 
ther existed, as a mortal being, in onr largo 
Pandemoniiun of a worid, for ono hnndred and 
three years, and eighteen days. 

One hundred and three years I Blindness, 
like a piagoe-SMt, had fastened npon his eouu- 
tiHianee, evm nrom bis mother’s womb. Bay 
trod open night, and night npon day, through 
the complete cirae of a century, withoot any 
pexo^on, on his part, of the great clianges 
fnmi u|^t to darknesi^ and from darkness to 
Uj^t, vmefa pass oyor this globe aud its puny 
habi^ntiy every'.twelva alte^te hours. The 
moriuHg rosily id Bie heaven8~4bo sun 
came furtli as a bridegroom, aud day Spread 
•cat its wore-oartainM skies-^bat them he 
Baw.pi(^fVtither.regarded. .Barkaess, at the 
eleVesth'hdkr, fell do^ the earth, aud 
the baming blasolnty, wme^ men have fjv 
eetdniiev iporied to'wwold, tluB seditary man 
of mere thM a eeats^, searoe kndw, even in 
ooaoeptiim~d!^^if e^ friend ur .m^ghbenr 
t<i^ of She tliihgiS which % Ojmld iwa soe. 

astl'^tske^ef,golden balls mmrfdil^Nihk Aikaia 
rapilarity, fasti nCt witiH«a;4iid|lb, tkvd«i|(h 


firmaments on hii^' '^lihtthtblo tai^ons-r^ 
he eordd only, by dNici^daN and uaprac- 
tioal taiaejt t^ to pieturelhje soCne to his .in¬ 
ner eye flf mind, for timidstialaitd outer or^m 
•was irrevocably blinded-^and if ho had, at 
last, overcome the dtoarinoss of his lot, so 
that paBent resignation had somewhat recon¬ 
ciled him to his calamity, he would have, 
wished, perofaadee, so early asiiis twelfth or 
twentieth year, to have «sa8t off the dark and'' 
corporeal investiture that wrapt his life and^'. 
sonsoB .ill obBOurity, and soared am>d the' 
" sapphire blase,” amore blindness would have 
bceii no privation, semiw that even the annls, 
at that insntferable light, " with both vnugs 
veil their eyes.” 

Happy, eummratively, weald have heon. 
Etioniio's lot, if he had only, for a |iorf!on (ff 
his lifo—say a very fraction of his lifetime, a 
few weeks or days, at least—recovered, or 
originally have had, the nse of his viinon. 
For then, in the years of his snbsequont dark¬ 
ness, he wonld Imve still have had some de* 
BjAt treasured np beside him. The memoiies 
of an emerald earth, with its garniture of. 
flowers^ and streams, and spangled trees—tiiO' 
memories of a blne-o'erarching sky, with 
glorious Ban<TisingB and ruddy snn-fhlls-^ 
these weald not have been the leatit of Ihe. 
things over which his spirit oonld luvC rei- 
joioM, aud consolingly thon^t of, in the after- 
days when his eyes were du^ed. Overthebo’ 
grand and gorgeous pietures, utik menle rih" 
pbstum, he woAd have loved to ponder, 
of the bitter regrets thal scmietimes might 
arise; so that the glooms of his casual 4^ 
pondenoies Wo^d thereby havobeen dispmrseii^ 
before the rioh-lau^ng suntiiineB of olden 
roooUeotions. - 

And then too, “tile human free div!ne^’-~<, 
the fooe of woman never had’'he beheld.' He’' 
had experienced her kindneesi and already, 
loved her, thou^ her he had never seen.* 
For had not site—while rough and unfeeling 
foUow-men flung at him thmr,ecorn,| and aS- 
Aed him with their jibes—had not shA Hke 
a ministering soraph, soothed"add;oeudoried 
his sonll Bid die not bring him, daily, bis 
food and his rofreehing drink, and stnooifa, 'i^ 
night, Ms pillow, and leave him with a prayed. 
O, if on any score, he sighed for power df' 
virion, would it not have been that ms eyAr* 
eloquent index of the invmd soni—-Mi^l 
hove thanked her with its exprosrive glaa^ki 
—^that he might have seen the qphrit of love . 
and tendemess^whion he now only felt cm* 
veyod in the sweet tonep ef bar ameotionate 
tongue—transfigured vpaa her fhob; toxyeaf 
sure be was, mthDngh !.he savk.'lt not, tliu . 
hot "fiMse was as tiio free of tho8e’.lm Heavum*. 
If Adma, reMenished witii eCeiy fisdslty, 
of a truth il^ it was not godo forkum, to^ ' 
alono, bow much more so most det^abB Sti- 
ttUHL when he found her *'oyeBig(lfMramd.'* ; 

Lifo must, neverthrioss, havehera tolnmiiBA- 
titirie, little beitw than a fmAsidIriAe' 
sansed with itteKfivabls ail0ntiK!'''au1ie, • 
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■PiMC'iad ^litple Danu. nm* no <ol< 

W bf^hor iHyitie NotioDB of spiio^ 

mi d}iiwsBioii» ^vtn, to him, almoat unknown. 

life, lio'Bid Wrd w post^ wno 
Imt ft apan^ brief period of tnreeweore yeaiw 
had ton ; ■ bttt Etieohe annhred at that ttnoiaii 
uo, and ^ finfli dayi were heaped upon 
the ^dftya of the yeurs*' be had already 


ISiere jb a chuter k EeclesiastoB, deserib- 
in beiuitlfiil ftllegarioal langnage, the pro* 
neeshe decay df. the mmrtal fabric—the gra- 
doal decadence of the animal framework. 
One token, howeter, therein mentioned, of 
deetmotion^ inoidiona doings—the "darken* 
Ing of the windows”—>or the obsourement of 
sight—was a wandng wfaioh was not desUned 
to tint Etienne; for, even from his birth, no 
light, or seintilla of light, had ever piened 
the thick obtenebration of bis sightless balls; 
l^ey rolled to and fro in their rightfhl sockets, 
nnt they ware muffled in darkness ere he is¬ 
sued from the womb's portal, and so, to his 
d^th-bour, wore they doomed to be. True, 
however, uiat he was not altogether desolate 
—tiioogfa one sense was blott^ out, yet, so 
wore not the othors;—vocal speech and mov¬ 
ing mnsio were not shut out from his audible 
ear—sweetness and acidity eqnally gratified 
his palate—^his touch had become more vivid, 
nay, his finger-tips seemed almost gifted with 
eyes, so acute bad their sense become in acting 
as substitutes for the deficient organ—the 
aroma of flowers and fine savours regaled his 
Umell; so that, after all, Etienno had abun¬ 
dant cause stUl to rejoice in his existence, and 
to bo gratefiil to his God, that he could stUl, 
in BO many other .ways, comprehend lus met- 
oifhl goodness. 

Sixty years in tnming a grindstone 1 Eti¬ 
enne might almost liaye begun to fancy that 
he was doomed, like Txiou, to eternal labour 
—fiectined to turn for ever, an irrevoluble 
whe<^ The " Ignis Rota,” that the doomed 
of Avemus are compelled to turn, was scarcely 
more constant than the wheel of Etienne; yb^ 
was his reflection thereon somewhat more 
ifleasing than theirs, for not in pain or misery 
he turned it, since it bron^t him his hnmble 
bread from day to day, and secured to him 
the Messed pulet on which his time>wom 
limbs reposed at ni^t. Without these two 
fUngs, ihcroforo, which his daily labour 
brought him, d(»o)ate, indeed, had he been in 
ihe bleMc, cold world, v^ere pity is a-froae to 
ni^lo^ charity ehiiled to stone. 

' Bu^ Ikoro is a ky when "the grinders 
dmtt oMise in the streets,”, and that day, at 
length, came—which mnst inevitably come to 
every ons-erren to ancimit Etienne. The 
generous heart that bad poured abroad warm 
blood for more than a oentut^ ihrongh his 
veins, invigorating and' sustalmng bis animal 
bdu, had now beoome like a broken pitcher 
at the fountain, nte wke«9 at the cistern, as 
Snripture beautifully typifies th» heart 
Utf motive ftmotion> had, day altor day, be¬ 


oome leas and less i&aapable,till <)^ aoraisi^ 
upon the e^^tteanfh day of hit hundred'and 
fonzth year, tbe grindstone, wUcih h>d, fhr 
sixty ynxs, been ever otHudant^regitiar as 
anf ’horokgs 9t chronometer in-its sound and 
movemeuts, was 3)ot heard, as eustomaai^ 
an iidiabitant of, ^ house, ind whe^ the 
wondering inmate entered tim hovel, he finuid 
that Etie^ was dead—tiiat the joinder hod 
ceased fi» ever. • ' . < . 


BLISSES or MEMORY. 

It is difficnlt to discover what are ihe exact 
sonroee from which spring the thrilling feel¬ 
ings of joy and satisfhetion with which we look 
back to the days of onr early yonth, and to 
the BoeuoB in whidh onr infancy was psaM. 
It mattON not, or at least very little, what are 
the pleasures which we have eqjoyed in after- 
years, what ore the delights tiiat smTound us, 
what are the blessings which Heaven has cast 
upon our lot. Whenever the mind, .either. as 
a voluntary act, or from acmdental asaocia- 
tions, recalls, by the aid of memory, the period 
of childhood and the thingswhich aurraunded 
it, there comes over us a gladdening sensation 
of ppo and simple joys n^oh we never taste 
again at any time of Iw. It must be, at least 
in port, that the deli^s of those days were 
firmed in innooenoe and ignonutoe of evil; 
and that He who declared tlmt of sudi as little 
i^ildren consisted the kingdom of .Heaven, 
has allotted to the babes of this world, in the 
brightness of their innoemme, joys rimUAr to 
those of tho world beyond—joys that never 
cloy and that leave no regret. What thongh 
some mortal tears will mix with these de¬ 
lights!—-what though' the flesh mnst su&r, 
and the evil one will icanptf yet tho allottea 
pleasures have a zest which not even novoHp 
alone could give, and an imperitiiable purity 
in their nature which makes their remem¬ 
brance sweeter tiian the fruition of other joys, 
and speaks their ori|pn frmn heaven. I love 
to dwell upon snrii memories, and to find 
likenesses for them in the course, tiie ai^t, 
and the prodnotions of tbe earth nselt. 1 see 
the same sweetness and the flame simpUcity 
pervading the youth of aU nature, and find in 
tho dim violet, the youngeat child of Spring, 
an image of those early Joys—pure, soft, and 
calm, ai^ fhll of an odour that acts npem the 
sense more than that of any other flower. 
Thus it I Buppose, and for these cansosi, 
that in looking back npon the days of my 
yonth—though those days were not as happy 
and as bright as thw are to many—I frm a 
BMret satimhetioh wnidt Z .know not, at the 
time. Yet those Jionrs indeed, as one who 
gives a diamond to a child, bestowed upon me 
a gift, the value (rf* which I knew ne^ till 
many a year bad passed away.—rAe Mm ai 
Armt. 
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Tin iivAanestT wtibw. ho. cxxxn. 

September, 1840. [Miuray.] 

MObSa^ Sn^iah Poeteasea,'*—thia, a aingu* 
far and idl.4rttnMtbra papep--a|ipeara in the 
preaent t^oarterly. But for ita length, it 
would hare omaaneuted our this week’s pages. 
Like a rich pieoe of mosaic, it is formed of the 
reriewer’s remarks, and the most golden pas* 
sages that the harps of those Poetesses ” hare 
flung forth. The arttejp, in tmtii, resembles 
an Harmonic Temple, that, with its hymns 
of Friesteases and virgins, demonstrates elo> 
quently of the powers of woman, uid mean¬ 
while wraps the soul in melodies deUdous.^ 
This, therofore, we debit to the fhture. 

after takeifin tow, and* t^^ sift^emnoe ” 
its ** reason ” inquired into. Manv of the 
writer's condnsiona are forcible, but oe makes 
that system no better than a skeleton, which 
others consider ftill of bloom and healthhilneas; 
—^Doctors disagree. The fdlowing remarks 
are just, on 

Modem Egotism in Writing.'\ 

The personal appeaxaaoe of the writer is to 
be noticed, (Mr. CatMo in his work on the 
** French ]^Tolation,’0 beoaose it is unhappily 
too much in Siooordanoe with the general prac¬ 
tice—and a very bad practice—of our mraem 
literature. It is egotistical. Unless it ceases 
to be egoistical, it will aohiove nothing great 
or gooa.r SbakspOre paintod all tilings but 
himself Uke the magic spirit of the mind 
itself like the mling creative ^wer in nature 
and m all thhogs^ he worked mmself invisible, 
and now when he has vanidied entirely from 
sij^t, and we can scarcely trace a vestige of 
his personal eidstenoe, his soul remains im- 
mor^, Hommr the same. In onlv one mo¬ 
ment of awakened feeling he trusts himself to 
utter a umple wish for 

" Thft blbid old msu of Solo’s rocky fcle." 

Milton (and Mr. Carlyle seems to have a 
jnster approoiation of Milton’s faults than 
modem onties in gmeral,) cannot resist com¬ 
ing forwaard-^but not for any time. Plato 
—4he great poet and artist Plato—in all bis 
exqniate dramas, mentions himself, we thlnli^ 
but font times at the uosi, and then only in a 
oatalogne of names, as an entire stranger. 
ThncydkleS and Herodotus, but for the testi¬ 
mony of dthera wwild SMtfcely be known to 
' have written uelr own books. Not so our 
modem writnrs. Everydrhere. like am offi¬ 
cious'eDok,insuting on oomiilg into the dining¬ 
room, and ffii^laitung himself the mysteries of 
the toffiei the aiutbor, vrbetber a poet, or his- 
toiiamj car novel'^wHtcar, or essayist, comes pro- 
mihe^y forward, and will not consent to be 
uus^'' l^i^ier his hero it a copy of himself, 
Ot'Msffiois ace mixed up with ms own exnla- 
nations, or Us poera are tiie pouring forth of 
his own Bendbwty,or bis essays am a popular 
ezhibitiQn of his own inodes ef thou^ tad 


feeling. Tho '*1'’^ apposM everywhere. It 
is a black and nwik tim ufholo. 

{At p.. 615 opens a labmious essay on the 
hfe and writings of tiia gmathlstoEian Niebuhr. 
The suldoiued passage, while itdisplays his very 
extnorainary gifts and attainmenti^ prcamts.a 
pleadng picture offals eai4y boyhood.X - 

Nietmhr'e Parentage and Eoghood, ■,- 

Barthold George Niebuhr was the sod of 
Karsten Niebuhr, the celebrated traveller in 
Arabia. • Hie yoonger Niebuhr wrotO' a lifo 
of his foiiher. The mder Niebuhr and his wffi^ 
a dauj^ter of Bltuuenburg the physician, wees' 
Genoans by birth. His Arabutu trav^ hsid 
been pmfoimed nnder the auspices and at the 
expense of the Danish court, whoso ahle and 
intmli^t minister, Connt Berasfec^ bad set 
this example to more powerful and wealthy 
sovereigns, of encouraging geographical and 
scientifle inquiry. On his return from his 
travels, Niebuhr remained, as an officer of 
engineers, in the service of the King of Den¬ 
mark, and nine years after, (a.i>. 1778,) his 
illustrious son was bora at Copenhagen. In 
1778, the fiMifaer received an appointment as 
district secretary at Meldorf, the capital of 
the old repnblic of Ditmarscheu, a province 
which retained many vestiges of its free insd* 
tntiona In a large old-nuhioned house hi 
the midst of that vast cultivated moras^ as 
flat and traceless as the sands of Arabia, this 
advonturons and enterprising traveller closed 
his days, and the future historian passed the 
first years of vivid yontiifol imprewien in tUa 
dreary and monotosoas habitation. He wsa 
long, he acknowledges, insensible to the beauty 
of natnral scenery. AtEdinb^hhohadBome 
dawningperoeption of the snUimein nature,but 
bis mind awakened but slowly to any fool^ of 
the soft, the geidU, and the gtaoefoL Thsir 
mode of living was plain ai^ rimple; the 
elder Niebuhr never abandoned flie rigid and 
abstendooB habits of his mlm active prime, 
occasional riritor, efthw ai friend, or some 
attracted by tiie fame of Gie ttavdler, 
alone broke the dull nniformity of tbeir sooiety. 
Fortunately, however, when Barthold was be¬ 
tween five or six years <dd, tioie, the editor 
of the ** Deutsche Mnsenm,” settled at Mel¬ 
dorf, as the governor of the province } and 
Boie brought with him into .that dreary and 
sooluded region, the inestunaffie treasure ef 
an excellent library, rioh ht Getmao, Frmcl^ 
and J^llsfa bteraturq. ^ 

Boie was struck with the early intdligenoe 
and assiduity of foe child. A shidri anmote 
foows how eiwly foai great endowment of an 
historian, with which Niebuhr bij^ily. 

gifted, an acenrate and retentiifo laemoiy, 
mgah to develop itself. 'When to Was ifooUt 
seven years old, Boie read tohhn ** Ma(>befo.v. 
Ho was stimok with foe profound impifeirian 
if 'seemed to make on ths boyi BoiqtotoSi^ 
vaaied fo make him utosrmnd ttoppni, and 
ttok j^ns (perhaps. w a nee issary piton,) to 
exptom that the intehes vkm'tot teal per- 
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msagiM. !nio eliild sat down and wrote on 
aoine pages the whole story, withoat looi^ng 
out a single ineident, and without any notion 
cpf reoeiTing praise for what he had Aano. 

He was Dv nature a gay and playfhl child r 
hut his mother’s eonstitution began early to 
suffer firom the damp and iusalubrions air of 
the low distnet, Siiia Niebuhr h^ inherited 
her constitution and tomptiramout. Tbo buoy¬ 
ancy of his voutbfhl spirits was repressed by 
iU'health ; iio< withdrew from the noisy and 
bnstling amnsemonts of childhood, and became 
a quiet and tboi^htfhl child. 

Ills imaginatiou, which in this dreary and 
sullen regiim had no external objects of ez> 
citemeot, was powerfhlly stirred by the eon- 
Torsation of his father on the adrouturos of 
his early life. 

*■ He waa all eat," says hta blosniuhrr, " when Iits 
fhlhw lalatad to him bli traveb, nml oiidaavoiirrd to 
bring btttHe him, not only tha KwiKRiiihy and hittiiry, 
bat tlio Ufe, mautian, anil caatoiuB of tlio Enat, lie 
dmerihed the vast ami KOrgiHiaa biillillnuR till tha 
fkuoy of tha child wm crowdm with endless imagva of 
gmndettr and nnOeaty.** • 

His imagination formed the narrative of Ids 
fether into real and living pictures, and pee¬ 
led them with settlors whose life and habits 

e adapted to these poetic reruns. Even in 
bis later youthfel years, he indulged in these 
dreams ; and his oastle-bnilding consisted in 
settling colonies in these countries, and fram¬ 
ing ideal constitutions for them. Niebuhr, it 
is said, from the boldness and aoUvity of his 
imagination, doubted whether his natural vo¬ 
cation was that of poet or historian ; but the 
damp and fogs of Ditmarschen were little 
congenial to the poetic faenlty, and his ednea- 
tion Ccarcely more so. 

Ills extraordinary aptitude, however, for 
learning languages, was favoured by ciroum- 
staiicos. Danish and Gorman were spoken 
in his family. He acquired from his father, 
ttom books, and from other fortunate oppor- 
tnnitiosjhis knowledge of French and English. 
In Latin ho made so much progress in the 
lower depaitoent of the ** golohrte sohule,” 
that the panting nsbor (no great clerk as it 
should appear,) ** toiled after higa in vaiu,’* 
Greek he began at eight years old; but in the 
learned languages he attained his perfection 
in the upper department of the same grammar- 
school, under Jagor, a preceptor of very high 
character. His first attempts at Anriiic, under 
Us ikthor, wore not vo^ sucoessfel. We tran- 
aqdbB the fbllowii^ ust of languages which 
he graduallv acquired, and out of the troa- 
sttces vf whidi he gathered his vast and mid- 
tifiurioas fcoewiedge:— 

1. <iaauult*cpIuMemllli■n«fe«l»uaaa8«^ S. Latin, 
Hfil'ivw. leannad at seliool. At JMcldorl 
basSqttlwd^-Daui^ 6. EnsUsli, 7- Preach, 8. Italian. 
CVen wme book* coat aclmre in the wighimurnooil. lie 
tMsbt himwlf—9. l^mnltnM«. 10. Spanbli. la Kiel 
owl Coiwuhacen, ha had au cpuurtoiiily ofapaakinK 
CLOd VTiiius PrcucJi, lia,;tlaii. ana 'Diiniah. Fnmt tlie 
Anotiilan mlolaier at Co|ieahiWHi. Ocdul lawliriph. wlio 
iWW b!^ lu Coaataaniaaph(,.te aeqabed—It. IVfBiaii, 
' tfc dimjk, telf-uugbt, iwrbapS'wltii eoake naabiia. 


cvuoiw tif Jdt ikthivWnrttoir 'bntniMfain.^ 
be li'iwaed^) 3. Hateli. 1» Ciipetiliaarn. ( 
Ewediiitwiuid aomc iddandlii. In Mei»i.-1—15. JK'MflAn. 
16. rielavnnmn. 17. Polish, 18. IluheuiiHu, 18. lltyriau. 
If we arid ** LowCbmiiia," cu tlia vriioh*, twenty ISS- 
RliaRVO. 

His fether eubjoina to this aeconnt <ff' hil 
son’s accomplisinneiits—" Yon will psrdon 
this pouring forth of my heart about- any son^ 
but I will not boast.’* 

^till 

John of Prooidai or^ ift’s Bridala of Afeitina. 
A Tragedy. By Sheridan Knowles. 

[Mb. Knowlbs’s plays possess a distinotive 
feature which sets them above all other 
dramas of the day: it is this,—^tliat the hifl^ 
advocacy of elevated moral sentimontB is 
maintained by him in every page. The per* 
feet and visible beauty of Plate’s ideal Ymne, 
b BO constantly riiodowed forth, that the reader 
is unconsciously made enamoiired of her 
heavenly imago. T^jbeiofore, in preferonoe to 
any other dramas would we pl^ Sheridan. 
Knowles’s plays in the hands w our sons And 
daughters, feeling assured, that their refined 
and beantoons sentiments are better fitted than 
any other agent,to snblime and pnrife the mind. 

Beating with the pulse of life, and the warm 
eflhslons of generous and dignified fooling, wo 
addnoo a concluding seleetimi of passages, 
from John of Procida :—) 

ProeUa't Zmrittible Slofueoeo. 
fill woids ware are—both light and boat I Atenee 
With teal they worm’d us. end convuiced with nsoocu. 
1 hod read end heard of eloquence befttre. 

How 'tb deapotie; taker the lieart by ctorm, 

Whnte'er tlie rampnrla, piriurilee.'Of iioe 
Enriron it withal; how, 'fCra lie mmeh, 

Stony raaolree have giveu way like Uox t 
How it can raioe. or Uy, the miithty aoi^ 

Of popular commotion, ea I hr wluif. 

Tlw wave tlut heta the sea;—bat, till to-day, 

I never proved itc power. Wiieo lie begeo, 

A thonsaiid hean>» prick'd tluib eura to list. 

With eiicli a diffureiit hiwrt; when he left ofl^ 

Each man rauld tell hia neigbbmt's, by own. 

Heotd’at ever lips before, with power like blaf 
A_ Indy man, and brigand, neat me stood. 

Wedged by the imtcm tugether; churiialily 
They flrol eiidnteri tliuir eompell’d neiglibambaod, 
Aiid shrank from contact, they would fiiiu escape; 
The one with terrorand with acorn tlw other, 

Wlm bias’d witli lilb and pacahm, like a torch 
Eeside a taper;—aneh Uie man ofiirayer 
Appear'd, lu contraat with the thwniuter. 

But, lo I the change 1 soon as the orator. 

That uidvetaal riiord. with master akllL 
Esauy’d—U h> love of country—tike two sprugil, 
Hnvinea apart, whoto walem Idoiid ot lost 
In aunie sweet volley; leauiog cheek to clterlc, ' 
Aitroetcd by miolleas sympathy. 

Tlieb team togetiier ran, one goodly river’l' 

"Lead Of not into TeotpUdion." 

Why do wo pray tliat tro be nmrad 
Temptation, but timi ’tb a whiripool, which, 

Oiine WeVe within ita voctex; dtaww us In, 

And aueks nt down to ruiit-^harybilis likel 
Which of the huge wargolley maKM as light. 

As boat, eompamd:' lo tMt, a eobkle-abell f . 

Whence almiiul aU men llwt lovt theb mnUb bew^. 
Temptotioa, 



THEl 


. Am% iw Bor to £«m. 

U* idt^betntMl Slnll jmlVBto enmttlai 
Oa othoio’ porta aei tona ’twlxt tboae ti^ low 7 
Midta oftwo heorta. erawn one, two hearta agola, 
Utatinet udolioiwte r Or rotlMr—fiir 
JudgiBK mine owu Kenioiido'a htfurt by ffliiw, 

Xhot cau't be doii«-> uotwhio taw livaa, which lova 
Haa diawo-together illi rtiay grow like temlrUa, 
Knotted onflliitennMithed, tut arithottt braMug 
Yoa eaanat part them—may be kiUiog thmf 
It ahonIA not be, and atiall not. 

fitUinff tsytfLma, 
liolhu. Why. Fernando ? 

If but the morniag, noun, or afternoon, 

Withheld thee ftom me, wTieu tlion earnest again. 
Thhw eyea did donee, th/breath grew aenut, tby 
ehaak 

Did change its blood fiir fiRMt, and I was met 
Like neW'lbund, wondtou tteasnre. Yesterday 
It had been ao.—What hath botklleu to.day 
To make it hwk ao utterly nnlike 
Its bopi^ Adlow t Dost not Joy, Fenundo, 
Toseenef 

A Strict Virgin. 

Vertumio. Is’t laollu that stioaka t 
Itofbu. Yes I Isbltue I 
The very maid thou kuow'st ao call’ll-^ maid, 
iilo chary of her virgin sanctity. 

Thee, her betroth’il~tliee. lier almost espoused, 

Hhe eliallengea to tell tlie moment only 
She gave tim license, she would bar tnee name, 

Or blush to hear thee do so. 

ItoSne't Hgnifiei BetoMim, 

ItcUsu. You did vow 
To me before to take an oath—and shalt. 

And Judge aw worthily u you're a man I 
Hut that I have a title to thy hand— 

But that Hia mine, upon tlie warranty 

Of Earth and Heaven, that heard tliee say 'twu mine— 

Brought it the wealth and power of all Uie ttiiones 

That glhter on the eartii. and 1 eould have it 

By only ukiUg for it—ere 1 could apeidt 

The word. I'd choke, blacken before thee, foil 

A eutpM at thy ftetl 

Bcproaehit qfan rrl^tet Spirit, 

U, 1 have play'd a part 

Moat mean and spmtless I Have prolTei^d smiles 
Where It behoved nw to hurt ftowu! eaehanged 
Kind speech for eiuses. ai^ grip'd hands with men. 
With whom, had 1 etuh'd daggea, I had done 
Tlie proper tiling! What must mm think me! 
is thm a lip 1 know, which, did It speak 
The heart of the owner, would not curl at me 7 
O, God I to be despisadi mgarded as 
A thing, the man who nnderatood himadf 
Would use hia foot tot To daa|dae one's self! 

That’s hi Theaeemof Blithe world beside 
I conld eudnn, bad 1 mine own content. 

But tlmt is loot. No man cut call tae wome 
Tlnm I do know, nqwetfi 

Ops n aeawrss t^FaeBng, 

Eaoem of happinesa, Ilka that of grie( 

Will palsy feeling, till the. owner oaems not 
To know BOW hugely kM he is, . 

JVsssnt MasMfW to he tsised. 

Wees we to ttvB the t hr e ow co r e yean and ten, 

And then to die. being what now we ate. 

We eoitld not dfo snomhappy. Lose not nom 
With eaiu for hymaAdp. whkto’er nuy eeme; 

Bat leave't wuh trait to Heaven. ^ 

A OttStut bameer,' 

Surely the lightsumrst. miiat giaeefoifoim, 

And oef of menimrnt I I'd pve the world 
To have the mood of him who doneed Just now. . 
How ne did anem to pidiB htan in the ttir, 

Aa ha eoidd hang tlimn gt hia will, by wUeh 
Atone he teem'd to eometo earth again I 
Ha did not spring, but 6y, flrna stop,to *topl 
With J-ibtia (ibrttad not Fhiy'd, mothtidi^^.-.. " 


a»r 

Wets Idugaa mode of ah and thefas were ansb I 
Yet dottld they plant themaalvw, I snumat me, 
Tomeet aahoeKl Thsae apmts are doe things^ 
bnbffai as qukkaUver s cmiy fttay ftecse 
Sooner than waters oueeUrt biMth,nndirol 

* ■ A llatKcr and her Jhtttam. 

Fbmomfo. I remember there was onob 
Upon whoao breast I used to lie. 

Pneida. Shs had a motliar'a breast—the heart 
within 

Beeomiag its foir lodge—adorning it 
Whh all the sweet afoKtiouB of tier am. 

And holy virtnisa that hasp watch for them I 
Thou art Ifto tier 1 Doit thou mark 7 Thou art like 
birnow: 

And m, 1 aaw thou wait, upon her laps 

A little baby looking np at her 1 

Then wait bar liratwiUd. and her only one 1 • 

'Hwn nmyat believe aha loved thee I 

A DcmcUSb Bring. 

I am a doomed man i—My lot, on cartli, 
la east tonttar misery I—For ms. 

Not In'the wide world blooms that Uemed spot 
1 can find emnfort in I 

VntwcrtdbUi Attainment. 

I can't leave her I 

Do wrong to her did ever good to me I 
1 tooh her for all oliance, and through all chance 
I'll oirave to her. In clond I wedded her. 

And thunder alnll not score me ftom her now I 
Tto blame is hers.—1 swesr that she is good. 

IjOvA holily ns heartily. Is a gem 
Of crystal troth—a mine of every ore 
or escellauee—a paragon of worth. 

Well as a paragon of loveliness. 

Is she her fetiws hand or foot, that you 
Or I shoold spurn lier for lier fothcr’s foult? 

High Heaven did (irame tier, ns it frames us all. 

Nut of Bis trmmr of our parentage. 

But of the attriontes itsdf vuiichsnfes us. 

Ileavim framed her to be loveNl—if to be loved. 

Then cberish'd 1—1 liave sworn to dierish liei^ 

I'll keep my oath i—1 will not give her up. 

A V^Uant Eaecr-dTCpper. 

Take stand behind the hanging steallhUy, 

And thete keep wateb- And ever recollect 
You are mine honour's sentinel, and bonud 
To let thine we no parley hold with sleep, 

So much as eVu a wink. Aa open as 
Your eye, yonf ear; to note wiinto'er may pass, 

And in diy memory to book it dosrn. 

And foillifnlly; for. on some syllable 

May something hang, which In esteem I bold 

Nmt to my soul's satvatiou. Qwlak I He eomse. 

Uauturc SHi Verpm.” 

Then came the Maasaero, / 

'Mid yells for quarter, answefd by despair. 

'Hie stragglings tlien—the btowa—the icE^ (tf death I 
tknne foiling by a rtngle stroke, ami soma 
By none at all wt grosu of strangling honor. 

a eeei some det^hm'd—gash upon gndh— 
bodies hsok'd, yet life srilhout a wonnd. 

How vartously they met thefar fete—some saad, 

Some as all sense were lapsed, some seeking It— 

Some flyhig from ft (||td with alltlw signs 
As the blood winks lawuh eKtntoltyI 
Some, pale as arties t some, wfthfoee on dni 
Soma, black as though with prematniw i . 

Hera tears; thete scowk: thera langhtee—ves, 1 aaw . 
8onwtliatdM diu.«lUihniglllatl fowsdli'giaaa 
And aome did abrteb. Most died with eimfeja,' Fw 
With prayers, and they were mbced with imiMretoilona. 

AmfiftSn^iiMtinn. 

Cih, bea inmtfo mastertoiiWrikrvel f. 

Don't uvertoak me, lest the duty, wltuh 
'IWe sweet ness to dUehatlfo gtows weartoeis. 
Andldoeiistthsheavy bniileit^itom - ■ ^ 

' I lock the strength to begri • ' i - - 



tus BtmftQE. 


PncUa. WemavtraounwbakMuw. 

Cbm* wlA n«. child. 

hoUng, Child I—Da jtm call me efaila i 
CUIId i( a (ernet name I 
JProeidt. Come, mV dangntec. 

IstOkie. Dittgbterl 

That’a awMter yet 4ian child. KoUiing ao aweet 
After the oamc of wlfh; hot wl&’a n,it aweeter 
Thau bOilMiiul.—Haabond? Tliut’a (he aweeti'at name 
Of ail! Ify hoaband la your non 1 auil" aon**— 
There la aaimd name too I—No aweeter name 
Than aou I X>e yon not think to ? 


CURIOUS AND INTERESTING 

, Statistics op lunacy. 

From “ A Return ofPaHRstt a<lmiUed into the County 
t- jMulie Atylum at Hauvell.fiom U$ openiiyi on the 
.16tA Uan, 1831, to 80tA September, 1639.” 

. 888 I Cured Males • • 79 

• 9S81 Females * >84 


Admitted Malea- 
Femoles 


CAUSES ASSIGNED on ASCERTAINED IM 
SSI CASES. 

Mtir. 


MOBAX» 

Bevettea • • *13 

I^verty • - - IS 

Grief • • • *10 

Knllgloua enthnaiaam 9 
Dlaaiipolnted affectiona 5 
Frient ... 6 


Friicl 

Diaa|»|W<nlad viawa 
Dumnttlc unlianpineaa 
Irreitulmr life - • 

Pride. - . . 


8 

8 

] 

1 

61 


BKMDtTaaT. 


VHTatOAIi. 

Intcmperauca • *86 

Enile|isy • * >89 

Blow on the hood 7 

Fever . 6 

PuTulysia ... 3 

Kffimi uf lightuiiig . 8 

Hot climate . . 8 

Dentition • • . 1 

Smallpox ... 1 

Rheumatic fhwr • 1 

ProliiaaiaB of tumbler 1 

7S 


Here^tary disposition 


13 


Won Ell. 


MOBAIh 

Diaitppoluteil ufli^ctfona 3i 
Domeatic uubopploeaa 80 
Grtaf 18 

Fright fl 

Poverty 11 

Religloiu enOittalasm tl 

RiM^ersva • - 9 

Pride... 8 

Suicide of hiuboad 1 

lili 


VRTSICAL. 

Iiitomperauee . -11 

Blow or foil on the 
liead ... 7 

Uterine excitement . 5 

Fever ... 4 

Puerperal fever . . 4 

Suppresaion of milk . 3 

Epilepsy ... 3 

Varioua other ditordera 
incidental to the sex 8 


BXXSD»AXT. 


45 


Hereditary diapoaltion 


13 


The tnro foregoing tablea aaro oorioiu and 
Intereatiug. They show that moral oaaaea 
affoot females more than ph|ueal onee. They 
■how it is the reverse^thmen. Com* 
Mfe the efihets of disappointed affections .and 
idomestlo nuhappiness on the minds of femalos 
with the eflbets they produce on the minds of 
men, and the comparison will be found hi^ily 
fltTon^le to the fenoer, and ought to i^e 
' m«t twat them with tho ntmost regard jnd 
tendeeaem. . These tables also show that wo- 
..mmi 8*0 less intemperate than men, and that 
Vfo afflunf, each as reverses and povemr. not 
W the heart, they -- 


pxoTOBTiew or ns habiwb abo •iKcn.s, abd or 
winowa AMO viBifirxxa ASosmAr 

Women^Maxtied 


Single 
Wioowa . 

Men.—Married • 

'WimrwerB, 


iKxo IS W OASia 
- 188 


. 863 
• SO 


415 


. 137 

. 85 


881 


Celibacy, by tills tubla uppeaH to lead to lunacy. 


DEOKEB or ZOOOATXOB ASOBBTAIHBO IK 494 CASES. 

o . Wociaa. Mem 
Well educated. - • - 10 - 8 

Cau rend and write ... 108 . lU 

Cau read..... 189 • 49 

Comiot read > > - >19 - 16 

This table fhnushes a melancholy proof 

" A little learning la a dangerous tiling.’* 

The olasB of persons among whom Innaey is 
by fht most prevalent is female servants; next, 
bat in a far minor degree, labonrers; then 
ssiltnrs aboard ship, shoomakers, tailors, oar- 
penters, male servants, weavers, and clerks. 
Amongrt all other olasses' of the community 
lunacy, on an average, is not by any means so 
freqnmit.— Timea. 


A CALIPH’S NOTION OP WASHING. 

The ancient ensiom of presenting a visitor 
with a new dress, as a t^en 'of welcome, or 
symbol of rejoicing at his presence, has al^ys 
existed in Turkey, Persia, and Arabia. 

We find in Chardin that the Kings of Per¬ 
sia had great wardrobes^ vihere &erewero 
always many hundred habits, sorted, ready for 
presents, and that more than forty tailors were 
always employed in this service.' 

New clothes are tiionght by the people of 
the East requUitg for the due rolommzation 
of a time of rejoicing. The Turks, oven the 
ptoorest of them, would sabmit to any priva¬ 
tion rather than bo without new clothes at the 
Bairam or Grand Festival. 

There is an anecdote recorded of the Caliph 
Montanser BUlsh, that, going one day to the 
npper roof of his palace, he saw a nnmber of 
elothoB spread ont on the flat roo& of the 
houses of Bagdad. 

Ho asked the rernkm, and. was told that the 
inhabitants of Bagdad were drying their 
clothes, which they had new^ vreidted, on 
account of the appteadi' of the &dram. * 

The caliph was so conoemed that anv 
ihonld be so potw as to be obfiged to w^ 
their old olotlM for want of new ones, with 
which to edebrate this festival, that he oiraered 
a great quantity of gold to be instantly made 
into bnlleto proper to be sboi out of cross-bows, 
which he and fair Courtis threw* by tl^ 
meana^ npon every tones of the eity whe^ 

he saw gaments spw4. te 
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PJCTURE OF GLASOOW. 

In tlie Tfliy oeatre of the city, there ie m ao- 
eoffiidated maea <tf wjoalid tnretehednoas, 
which is probably oneqnaUed ia any other 
{own in the Britioi dominions. In the inte« 
rimr part of the square, bounded on the east 
by wltmarlErt, on the west by Staokwell- 
Btreet,,on tiie north bv Trongate, and on the 
sonth by the rirer, and also in coimn parts of 
the east side of High-street, iaduding the 
Venab, Havatmah, and Burnside, there is 
concentrated eTerytI]|h>S that is wretched, 
dissolute loatiiSome aid pestilential. These 
places are filled by a population of many 
thousands of miserable creatures. The houses 
are unfit even for styes^ and every apartment 
is filled with a promiMuous crowd of men, 
women, tod children, all in the most revolting 
state of filth and squalor. In many of the 
houses there is scarcely any ventilation, dung¬ 
hills lie in the vicinity of the dwellings, and, 
from the extremely defective sewerage, filth of 
ever^ kind eonstantly accumulates. In these 
hornd dens the most abandoned ohsEraotors of 
the city aro collected, and from whence they 
nightly issue to disseminate disease, and to 
pour upon the town every species of crime 
and abomination .—Captain Miller’s Iteportf 
Sept. 1840. _ 

CELEBRATED RACE-HORSES. 

CHILDERS, 

Also oalled Flying Childers, a chestnut horse, 
with part white on his nose, and four white 
legs, fbaled .in 1715, hied by Mr. Leonard 
Childers, of Can-house, near Doncaster, and 
was purdiased, when young, by the Duke of 
Devonshire. Childers started several times at 
Newmarket, against the best horses of his 
time, and was never beat. In April, 1721, 
he beat the Duke of Bolton’s Speedwell, 8st. 
71b. each, four miles, 500 guineas, amd in Oc¬ 
tober following, he received of Speedwell 500 
guineas foitbit. In October, 1721, Childers 
beat the Earl of Drogheda’s Chanter, lOst. 
each, six miles, for 1,000 guineas. In AjnO, 
1723, he received of the Dnxe of Bridgewater’s 
mare, and Milsingtowne’s Striiding, 50 gui¬ 
neas fMf^t'sach, ,and in November following 
he received 100 guineas from Lord Godol- 
phin*s fiohsey. About the year 1721, Childers 
ran a trial against Ahnasor, tod the Duke of 
Rutland’s Brows Betty, eanying 9st. 21b. 
ever tihe rennd course at Newmarket, in six 
ndnaies and 40 eeconds, (the round course is 
three hdles four fisriongs and ninety-three 
.yards in length,) and it vras thonght mat he 
' moved 02^ ft. in one second of .time, which is 
nearly at the rate of one mile in a minnte—w 
degree of veloi^y which no horse has .ever 
been known to exceed. He lilmwise nan over 
: the Beacon oourse (the Beacon oonzae is fbnr 
mfies onefhrlong and and 188 yards inleng^.) 
in seven minntes and thirty seconds, and it 
was snpposed that he coverM at every bound 
a space of 25 ft. He also leaped ten yards on 


level ground with his rider. He was allowed 
by sp^smen to be fleetest horse that ever 
ran at Newmarket, or, as generally believed, 
that was ever bred in the world. He died 
in Us Gtaoe’s stnd, in the year 1741, aged 
twenty-six.—TFAy/s*« Historp «if the British 
Turf. 

BCUPBE. ,1 

This oelehrated racer, equally as fleet a 
horse m the Flying Childers, was bred by the 
Duke of Cumberland, (brother of George III.,) 
tod being foaled during the groat eclipse, was 
named ** Eclipse” by ihe Duke in consequence; 
at whose death it was, with the rest of his 
Highness’s stud, sold by auction, and pur- 
riiased by Mr. Wildman, a sporting gentle¬ 
man of celebrity, for forty-six guineas. At 
four or five years old, he was sold to Colonel 
Dennis 0’Kell]f, for seventeen hundred ^- 
neas: he zemafoed in the eolonol’s possession, 
winning king’s plates, and everything he ran 
for, to the amount of 25,000/., nntil me death 
of the owner, November, 1787. Eclipse sur¬ 
vived his old master little more than a year, 
dying on the 27th of February, 1789, in the 
twenty-sixth year of his age, at Canons, near 
Edgeware. . 

Mr. Whyte, in his account of Eclipse, says, 
** at his interment, ale and Cake were given, 
as at that of the Ciriolphin Arabian i” if he 
was so boried, cortaiuly his body must Imve 
been re-exhnmod ; for his skin and skeleton 
were publicly exhibited, [August, 1789,] as 
appears by tho following advortisoment 

" To the AMATEURS of RACE-HORSES. 

« rr^UE EXHIBITION of the far 

mons HOHSE. ECLIPSE, as repreMutvd in 
Ilia natural skin, aa lik«Hiae liit ikeleton, ia removed 
from tile Haynutrket to Kt. Martiu'a-atiret, to tha 
liuuae nhich was built and roenpted by the Kteat Sir 
Isaac NcWton ; now iu the iMMiteaalon ol Hr. Dc 
St. BEL; and may be teen from eleven in tlte fiM- 
niNiu. to'seven iu the eveiiinK. 

•• Admitiauce. Ualf-a-Crawn each Pemon.’’ 

This Mr. Charles Vial de Saint Bri, Pro¬ 
fessor of the Vetwinary College at London, 
published [1791,] “ A Treatise on the E^- 
portions of Eclipee,” 4te.; with a view to 
ascertain the meebanioal causes wbidb con¬ 
spire to augment the velocity of the gallop ; 
and, according to the Professor’s calcnlation, 
EoUjrae, free from all weight, and galloping 
at liberty In his greatest speed, comd cover 
an extent of twenty-five feet at each cmnplete 
aotidh on the gapop ; tod oonld vepesit this 
action twice and one-third in each second of 
time; oouBeqdsatiy, by emplovihg without 
reserve aB hia natnm and meoba^<!ri fkcnl- 
ties on a straight line, he could run neurly 
ftnr mites in tne space of six tahhites jun 
two seconds. TW msehanisni of hb fimme 
wto almost perlbct; ,tod yet he was neMmr 
handseme: nor well4iri^portiened. His hettri 
Wright ISlbs. tills <H(gasi was 

np^sumed to have gSMim sji^ed tiftn fu do 
what be did in sped safftirongilu 
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THE MlIillOH. 


PorHui Cato and Arittophon.-^-Tho boast 
of Portias Cato, that he IumI been flfty>on^ 
times tried and acquitted, though extraordi¬ 
nary onon|;h, was greatly exceeded by that of 
tlio Axeman Aristophon, who prided himself 
in harfig bemi ninety-five times cited and ac¬ 
quitted before the public tribanals, and in 
every instance pronounced innocent. 

Mr. Eliason has taJeen Drury-lane Theatre 
for one year, at a rental of five thousand fivo 
hundred pounds; it opmis on Monday next. 

' The Limerick Chronicle says, that the 
posC-ndstross of Coppoquin, comity Waterford, 
lately gave birth to a . daughter with a rra 
mark on her cheek, and, upon miimte exa- 
minatum an exact resomblanoe to the'nuw post- 
office stamp was found in the mark 1 Sorely 
this little lady ought to go post-firbe. 

Mount Ararat.—There is a rumour firom 
Teflis, of the fall, at the end of June, of one of 
the great historic landmarics ef tho world— 
the upper portion of tho ancient Mount Ara¬ 
rat, in Armenia. For some days provionsly, 
t dull, hollow sound had alarmed the neigh¬ 
bourhood, but the disaster has been little des¬ 
tructive. 

Lover'a Qaarreisr—Ko love is so sweet as 
that whidi Ibllows ill-hamoar, as wo press 
sweet oil out of tho Utter olive. 

Petroleum Oil Well.—About ten years 
since, whilst boringlbr salt wi^er, near Burks- 
^e, Kentucky, after penetrating through 
solid rock upwards of two hundred feet, a 
fountoiu of pure oil was struck, which was 
thrown up mere than twelve feet above tho 
snrfeoe of tho, earth. Althoi^h In quantity 
eeniewhat abated after the dmdia^ .of tlm 
flnt few minutes, during wid^ it wfie di^- 
poeed to enut soveiiiQf-fi.vC gaUbna a minute, Bi 
still continued to flow fer soveral, .days sue- 
cessivcly to the month of a small cidsk, eni|p* 
t^ing into Cumberland river, and for a long 
time covered its snrfiioo. Some gcntlomen 
below applied a torch, when the suruee of the 
river biased, and the flames soon climbed the 
most olevated clifb, and scoTched the summit 
of the loftiest trees.—AtAcnorum. 

Hortiaultural Society. —Mr. J. Hoad, of 
Worthiim, exhibited spodmons of a eoedling 
ohmryofwge siso (twenty-six weiji^inghal^. 
n.po^) resembling the did Mordla. Mr. 
D. firewteet, gardener to CpL Idndssm . of 
Ftfeshir^ dlsq remitted two jars of a very ex- 
ooUontly. flaswired ^oneutd JeHy, made feom 
unripe gn|iM. 

AntifuHy —Tlie ontworirs of Bie temple of 
God wero bidlt by the aueieuts, and they stUl 
stand. . Our present age would sink to a fcqw- 
ftd depth, if wc did not lead our youth through 
tile hmy shrines of the antique worhl^ tbesull 
temples of a race gone by, b^ore we take them 
into the market-plaeoB and booths on whieh 
the scene of our practical life is played. 


Women ot ArtUte^Jt need net bo«o mueh 
matter of surprise that women succeed but 
indiil^ntly in the fine arte—they are bom 
works of art, not artists. 

A dog, belonging, to M. Qeftie, at Ger- 
tnain-en-Laye, was lately seised bjr the police 
charged with the crime of imscbtiig, and in-. 
dicM accordingly; when, to prevent his bring 
destroyed, his master appeared to answer for 
his ofieuoe; after oounsel being heard on both 
rides, the case was dismissed. 

T^eic.—Time is a'commodity of which the 
value rises as long as tee live. 

M. Fblix Ravtusson, who was recently des¬ 
patched on a mission of exploration among 
the libraries of the west, has reported the ex*- 
istenco of a variety of MSS., hitherto unknown 
or forgotten, in those of Tonrs, Angers, Av- 
ranches, Alenin, and Falaise. Amongst 
titese, are mentioned an unpublished work by 
tho celebrated Scotns,—a Universal History 
by Julius Horns—bosidos twenty-four nnpnb- 
Hshod .letters from Voltaire to Turgot, and 
other curious matters. 

It was a beautiful sentiment of one whom 
hor lord proposed to pnt awav—“ Give me, 
then, baok,” said she, ** that which I brought 
to you.” And . tho man answered, in his vul¬ 
gar coarseness pf soul, '* Yonr fortune simll 
retnm to you.”—“ I thought not of . for¬ 
tune,” mid the lady; ** give me baok my real 
wealth—give me baek my beauty and my 
youtli—^givo mo baok the virginity of soul— 
give me back tlie cheerful mind, and the heart 
that had never been disappointed.” 

Tho Dnteh government has purchased the 
extensive and splendid ooUeetion of Oiinese, 
Japanese and Thibetian Antiquitisk^fonnea 
bytiie M^bratcd traveller,'$i^ld,eflieydeu, 
in ^ eourOb of his loqg and perilons wander- 
inga. 

ChVdren .—What life children 1 Habit 
makes us indi&rent to these spiritual .crea- 
tnraa whom we can call by no sweet enough 
name; flowers, dewdmps^ btdteiflieB, stars. 
If we had never seen any ctdldron before,'we 
shonid think tiiem messmtgers femn another 
woi-ld, strangors to our language and our at¬ 
mosphere, regarding ns 'witli:riletttbflt intrili- 
gent milduesB, like Itaphari’s influit Christ. 

Diffideneei—A. man gets along foster with 
a senriblo married woman in hears, than ^th 
a young girl fti' whole daya It is next to 
impoasible to make them talk or to nriush 
them. Thiw are like a green walnnt; there 
are half a doaen outer coats to be pi^ed , 
one by one, and slowly, before yon reaoh tfae 
koniri of tiioirehaniietei^—.^oioftcan Paper, 

te tho most elo¬ 
quent of preaeh^i^ but hae never a large 
congrega^on. ^ ^ ^ ,, 
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f A0U-KWAK6, EHPEBOR GF CHINA, 

XadBRDED the throne on the 2d of September, 
1820, upon the death of his fiitber Kea-King ; 
and, although a o<mtest for tlm Hncoeenon 
betfreen him and his brother me at first ap* 
prdiended, the olaims of Taon-Kwang irere 
peaoeabW acknowledged ; and on his taking 
onhimseu the reuu of government, he assumed 
the name of Ynen*hwu 7 , under which he is 
scarcely known among Europeans. He is 
about 58 years of age, rather robust, avd of a 
mild ejwession of countenance. He is, on 
the wholes fovourably spoken of; beini; repre¬ 
sented to bo of a benevolent dispositum, and 
not pien to those acts of cruelty or despotism 
whloh have disgraced many of his ancestors. 
He has several children by the late Empress 
«~tho second son having shown signs of a re¬ 
bellious disposition, has been despatched to 
the Monkdon army, wi& strong injunctions to 
treat him with severity. 

Taou-kwang, altiiough a despotic monarch, 
is entirely at the mercy of the ministerial 
Mandarins, who form the ** interior council 
chamber,” and the chief cotmcillors are four 
in number, two Tartars, and two Chinese; 
the former always taking precedence. Be¬ 
low these, are a numbmr assessors, who 
form the chief coundl of state. A peculiar 
feature of the government, is, the office of 
censors, wlio are, properly shaking, spies. 
By the ancient custom m the empire, they are 
privileged^ present any remonstrance to the 
sovermgn, without danger of losing their lives; 
but they are frequent degraded, if their ad¬ 
vice is unwelcome. Those ministers also dic¬ 
tate the meastires to be pursued, and keep the 
Emperor entirely ignorant of the principal 
eventsof his empire; and who,in all probability, 
will not be made acquainted with the formi¬ 
dable armament invadin|; bis territories, until 
the thunder of the Bntisli artillery is re¬ 
sounded in the walls of his palace, and 
awakens him from his celestial slumbers of 
fotal security. 

In the year 1644, Pekin was besieged and 
taken by the rebel Li-tse-tehing, who, on the 
Emperor Hoai-tson|; and his consort killing 
themselves in despair, assumed the imperiiU 
title; he was opposed by Prince Ou-san-kouei, 
who invited the Mantchew Tartars to his 
assistance: when, upon the usurper bring de- 
fiwted, and, at length, killed, by some pea¬ 
sants, the Tartars placed the nejdtew of their 
snverrign, a child seven years at ago, on the 
Ikrons of China. 

In 1648, iho Tartars having completed 
the oonqnest of Otiua, the mar is reckoned 
as the first of the trign of Chnn-tsi, with 
whmn begM the tw«n&-8eoond draasty, of 
Tsing, of whieh raoe, «e sixth l^peror is 
now reinninsr. 

y full- 

Tbitd •miHtror, Cu'-81 VtAiit-tehlns. 

F«mrtli nniwrur. Cl?851 gdra-Loni;. 
yilklimiwHx. [1791^ Kee-ktaw. 
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THE CANARY ISLES.* 

Thb shores of these islands, formerly visited 
by the grileys of Tyre and Cartl^e, were 
snbseqnently explorra, during the%apire of 
Angustns, by the envoys of King Jnba, and 
were wt a later period known to the Arabs by 
the name the Happy Iriands. Jnba called 
the Canaries Proper, Fortnnatss, bnt Madeira 
and Porto Santo, Porpnres. 

In the middle ages, enterprising navigators 
again sailed over the ^lantic, with the hope 
of onee mcHre disoovwmg these iriands, whose 
existence was still a mystery. 

In 1341, the Maghronsin Arabs sailed from 
Lisbon, in an expedition consisting of thne 
ships, under the command of the Florentine 
Admiral Angiriino del Tagghio. They pro¬ 
ceeded to the Canary Idea, fovonred by a foir 
wind, and in five d^s reached the coaris of 
that archipriago. The island at which these 
new Argonauts first landed fomirimd them 
with the chief pari of their eargo. There they 
obtained goat-skinB, taIlow,'1^-oil, and the 
remains of seals. This island must have been 
either Lancarota or Fortaventnra, both of 
which were abundant in goats at the time of 
the oonqnest. 

The narrator of this Portngnose expedition 
derignatCB by the name of Canaria, the second 
island at which the vessris touched. Some of 
the natives are described as having been 
clothed in short aprons, made of the fibres of 
thenpalm-tree; others were clad in goat-skins. 

The naviga^rs next visited an island co¬ 
vered with snperb trees. This iriand was 
probably Ferro, renowned for its lofty pines 
and fine junipers. From thence they repaired 
to another island (most likely Gomera,) 
** abounding,” observes the narrative, “ in 
streams and woods, while shady groves 
afibrded shelter to a beautiful speoies of pi- 

S eon, which foeds on bay-leaves, and whose 
esh is very savoury. 

^is account of the Poringneso expedition 
sent to the Ch,na^ Islands, in 1.H4], is of the 
highest degree of importance. The celebrated 
chronicler Aznrara quotes it in detail in his 
** History of the Conquest of Guinea.” He 
informs ns that they prevailed on fonr of the 
natives of the Canary^Islands to accompany 
them to Portnml. ^ese young Canarians, 
who wore hrou^t to Lisbon, were pretented 
to the Infant, and that prince afterwards Hbe- 
rated them, and sent them home to their 
country, deriaring them to be of a race wpe- 
rior to uie black davoa who were brou|^t to 
him. 

Between 1816 and 1884, the Spaniaacds, 
pressed by the Moors, discovered a|^in, airi 
conquered these islands, and they tire Rid 
down with aecuraoy. fa old bh^ wl^ 
Andreas Bianco pnbiiriied at Venioe, 14116. 

* Re-written ftom " A Memoir liy M..B Mb' Brr- 
tlieUrt. oil tlie Snam-lHV, or mhatiit-iul* of tIi 0 -£^*MV 
1«1m ;' qnuiiril at' Wnglh In tlw Polyteelible JoutiMi, 
1840. 
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In 1402, n nobla Frsncli Bnron, Meaaire 
Jana do J^tbencourt, forsook bis manor in 
Normandy, and sailed for the Canaries. In 
the account given b]r hie chaplain, he remarks 
that " the country is very populous, more so 
than any‘of the other islands. Every year 
60,000 goats might bo killed, and their skins 
and fht turned to profit.** It was on the islet 
of Lobos, situated in the channel between the 
two great islamds, that the Norman adrentn- 
rers hunted the seals, for tiie purpose of mak¬ 
ing shoes of their skins. 

In 1465,CadamoBO,’4 Venetian, sailed from 
Portugal, for the purpose of exploring the 
western coast of Amca, and making new dis> 
coveries. At that time the throe most impor¬ 
tant islands of the Canarian Archipelago, Ca¬ 
nary, Teneriffe, and Palma, wore yet uncon- 
quored. The ^st contained about 9,000 war¬ 
riors, and the secoud included a population of 
upwards of 15,000 juhabitanta. 

About 1590, twenty-four years after the snr- 
ronder of Teneriffe, Fray Alonzo de Espinoza 
wrote his account. Espinoza was a Domi¬ 
nican monk, a native of Alcala de Henaros, 
and the preaehor of his order in the convent 
of the Candelaria. 

In 1470, the Spaniards again nndertook the 
conquest of the Canaries. At the end of the 
fifteenth eentnry they had subdued the origi¬ 
nal inliabitants entirely; and they extirpated 
them at a later period. 

At present, the islands are inhibited almost 
entirely by Spaniards; only a few Portugneso 
reside there. Iho fortified capital is the seat 
of the governor, has B,400 inhabitants, and an 
excellent harbour on the eastern side of the 
island. Five islands of this cluster are still 
uninhabited, 

GEORGE lV.*s ARCHITECTURE. 

lAe OieU Mngineer and ArcliUnct't Journal ) 

The finest and most showy parts of Loudon— 
such as the shops in Hegent-street, and the 
mansions in the Regent's Park—are mere 
gingerbread and pasteboard—t^eloton palaces 
masked in stucco. These wore the earliest 
efforts of George IV., a man magnificent 
enough in his aspiration, but of a taste most 
tawdry and glaring. Ho wished, apparently, 
to say, with Augustus, that he found his capi¬ 
tal of brick, and that he loft it of marble. But 
he forgot that the Roman Emper^ spent his 
life—and he attained the purple at a very 
Wly age—in building up the alta nuenia 
Kama such as Attila found it—and that he 
haul, in the mean time, the absolute command 
of aU theriehesin tho world,and of the geniusof 
Greece and Italy—those riches fbr such pur¬ 
poses would have been useless. Tlte Regent of 
England, with the praiseworthy design, how¬ 
ever, of enriching his metropolis, set about 
* the seheme wilh great zeal—lie bad ready a 
class of secondary architects—he had drawings 
and plans in abundaqype, and, above all, he 


had the sanction of Parliament. To wmrk he 
went—^but it was not to marble^ nor yet to 
Portland atone, or to granite, that he applied 
himself—it was to making Roman cement. 
2t was to plastering the houses with a very 
prettv, nay excellent composition, and cutting 
out the fronts of the dweUing-houses as Tem¬ 
ples of Theseus, Parthenons, Acropolises, and 
ftmes dedicated to the winds. All was perish¬ 
ing brick within—^without all was a coating 
of architectural painting. And then all orders 
and ages, of architectnre were Jumbled toge¬ 
ther. The tailor’s house had a Grecian por¬ 
tico, and his next-door neighbour, the draper, 
rqjoicod in a Gothic castle. Hero was a 
temple of Bacchus,—there was something 
resembling a Chinese Pagoda, only more frill, 
if possible, of pretension and exaggeration. 
Yon saw at a glance that this part m the oitj 
of London was made for the aonoe—that it 
was gotten up for a show—that it vras fine 
and glaring scene-painting. But, neverthe¬ 
less, tho dflsign of trying to alter the dirty 
and fomiginons aspect of London, was alto¬ 
gether groat and commendable. An impulse 
was given to architectural improvement, in a 
city which, though it contains many splendid 
edifices, was, nutil this endeavour was made, 
themostuiiintoreBtiug,and,notwithBtaiuRiigit8 
situation on a river twenty times more mag¬ 
nificent than the Seine, the hugest and ugRest 
collection of brick and mortar in the worid— 
nothing but tiles and brick. 


THE L.4ST AUTUMN FLOWER. 

Tbr Imt autumn finwr 
Is withered mid dend. 

And hu bowed io the tempest 
lU'lieauliriil heiul; 

Its leitves arc all faded. 

Its loveliness flown. 

In tile place where it flourislied 
No mine is it known. 

It nsruheiicd to llfo 
III llu> i;Iorv of Sprinjf, 

Wlwn eiiith'a beauties were rife. 

And the bi>e on the winn i 
Awl it smiled in the sunlN'em, 

And d-'Ured in the bteexe. 

When snmmer shone lir%' tly 
On flowers and trees. 

[t Ihiipnvl to share in 
The sun's latest my. 

When the rest of its ststcis 
Had hided away; 

But when cold tempests gathered. 

Anil wintry winds blew. 

It shrunk from tlic trial. 

And fell away tim. 

And, thus, often a ftiend. 

fbiritig mini summer bare knovra,^ 

Will live throngii out* aiitiinin, 

Wlieu many have flown; 

But when liopa has departed, . 

And sorrow'B elnads lonr. 

Fades away from onr side. 

Like the lust Autumn Flower. 

Maau R. 
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THE FOBTBV OF 

MILTON’S PROSE-WIIITINGS* 


[Whew Lord Chesterfield was once proseuted' 
with a small volnme, entitled The Baantios 
of Shakspeare,”—^he is said to hare asked, 
** Where are the other seren Tolnmesl” This 
emphatio compliment oould not be better ap¬ 
plied than to these extracts firom the prose 
compositions of Milton—^tbey are bat as units 
out of the dazzling clusters that cumnlate in 
his pages. Compared, howerer, to the thou- 
sands who delight over the inspirations of his 
muse, Ijie readers of his prose-writings are 
but few—^these severer transcripts of his mind 
are as a fountain shut, and a book sealed up. 
But the bright things that are consecrated In 
thorn oentain high and lofty food for all men, 
ahd are endued like the tree of life in the 
Apocalypse, with appreciable bloom, eflicacy, 
and sweetness:—] 

Zeal. 

Thhn Zeal, whoso substance is ethereal, 
arming in complete diamond, ascends his fiery 
chariot, drawn with two blazing meteors 
figured with beasts, but of a higher brood than 
any the Zodiac yields, resembling two of those 
four which Esn’kiel and St. John saw, the one 
visagedlike alionto express power,high autho¬ 
rity, and indignation; the other of counte¬ 
nance like a mmi, to cast derision and scorn 
upon perverse and firaudulent seducers; with 
these the invincible warrior Zeal, shaking 
loosely the slack reins, drives over the heads 
of scarlet prelates, and snoh as are insolent to 
mrintain traditions, breaking their stiff necks 
under his flaming wheels. Thus did the tme 
prophets of old combat with the false.—Apo- 
logy for Smectymnus. 

Truth is impossible to be soiled by any out¬ 
ward touch as the snnbeam .—Doctrine of 
Divoree. 

Truth. 

Tmth indeed came once into the world with 
her dirine master, and was a perfect shape 
most glorious to look on; but when he as¬ 
cended, and his apostles after him were laid 
to sleep, then straight arose a wicked race of 
deceivers, who os that story goes of the Egyp¬ 
tian Typhon with his oonapirators, how they 
dealt with the God Osiris, took the virgin 
Truth, hewed her lovely form into a thousand 
pieces, and scattered them to the four winds. 
From that time ever siaoe, the sad friends of 
Truth, snoh as durst appear, imitating the 
careftd .search that Isis made for the mangled 
body (ff Osiris, vyent up and down, gathering 
up limb by limb, still as they could find them. 
Wc have pet yet found them all, Lords anc^ 

* piVdlMlii, wn wunlil tlmt Ibn 

lutniaddoewl from tin* piAnniicitl eom|i04iiioii* 
of tlib ico'ot maq. qro..totally free fmm hit qaeitimst 
00*010 of ehineli. «tiUe, or eAocation. Oar oxtroett 
B<m*ly leoard hit hvauties of etylr, oitd itt<.<diUe with 
»u mas'* iuWrMt. 


CommonsI nor ever shall do till her master’s 
second eoming: he shall bring together evwy 
joint and member, and shall mould them into 
an immortal feature of loveliness and perfec¬ 
tion 1— leonoolaatee. 

Recreations of Marriage, 

There is a peculiar comfort in the married 
state, besides the genial bed, which no other 
society affords. No mortal nature can endure, 
either in the aotions of religion or study of 
wisdom, without sometimes daickening the 
cords of intense thougjit and labour, which, 
lost we should think faulty, God himself oon- 
ooals not his own rooreatious before the world 
was built :—" 1 was,” saith the Eternal Wis¬ 
dom, " daily his delight, playing always be¬ 
fore him.” And to mm indeed, wisdom is as 
a high tower of pleasure, but to ns a steep 
hill, and we toiling ever at the bottom. We 
cannot, therefore, always be contemplative or 
pragmatical abroad, but have need of some 
delightful intermisBions, wherein the enlarged 
soul may leave off a while her severe school¬ 
ing; and, like a glad youth in wandering va¬ 
cancy, may keep W holidays to joy and harm¬ 
less pastime.— Tetraehordon. 

Sublime Prayer in Behalf of England. 

Then, therefore, that sittest in light and 
glory nnapproachable, Parent of Angels and 
men; look upon this thy poor and almost spent 
and expiring land; leave her not a prey to 
these importnnate wolves, that wait and think 
long till they devour thy tender flock; those 
wild boars that have broken into thy vineyard, 
and left the print of their polluting hoofs on the 
souls of thy servants. O let them not bring 
about their vile designs, that stand now at the 
entrance of the bottomless pit, expecting the 
watchword to open and let out those drei^fol 
locusts and sompions, to re-involve us in that 
pitchy cloud of infomal darkness, where we 
shall never see the Sun of thy Truth again, 
never hope for the eheerfni nawN, nevermore 
hear the Bird of Mornino sing. 

Then amidst the hymns and hallelujahs of 
saints, some one may perhaps be beard offer¬ 
ing at high strains in new and lofty measures, 
to sing and celebrate thy divine mercies and 
marvellous Judgments, in this land throni^out 
all ages; wherebv this great and warlike na¬ 
tion, instructed md inured to the fervent and 
eontinnal praotioe of tmth and righteousness, 
and oasting/ar from her the rags of her old 
vices, may press on hard to that high and 
happy emularion, to be found the simSrest, 
wisest, and most Christian people at that day 
when thou, the eternal, and shortly-expeeted 
king, shalt open the elonds, to judge the several 
kingdoms of tiie world.— R^ormation in 
England. 

Raeh Unhappy Marriayee. 

If we do bat err in onr ohriee, err bat oxie 
minnte—one moment after those mighty syl¬ 
lables prononneed which take upon them -to 
join heaven and hell together nsparitcnably, 
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till death pardon ^^tbia divine blearing, that 
looked but now vrith each a hnmane amile 
upon ue, and spoke such gentle reason, straight 
vanishes like a fair ricy, and brings on such a 
scene of elond and tempest as turns all to 
shipwreck, without haven or shore, but to a 
rausomless captivity.— Tetrachordon. 

Against such as are atheists, unbelievers, 
urge thou only the gospel, and hold it ever in 
their fbees, till it dazzle and pierce their misty 
eyeballs.— Of Reformation in England. 

Aetive^Virlue. 

He that can apprehend and consider vice, 
with all her baits and seeming pleasures, and 
yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet pre¬ 
fer that which is truly better, he is the true 
wayfkring Christian. I cannot praise a fugi¬ 
tive and cloistered virtue, unezercised and 
unbroathed, that never sallies out and sees her 
adversary, but slinks ont of the race where 
that immortal garland is to be run for, not 
without dust and heat.— Areopagitiea. 

Oood Booke, 

As good almost to kill a man, as kill a good 
book; who kills a man, kills a reasonable 
creature, God's imago; but he who destroys a 
good book kills reason itself, kills the image 
of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man 
lives a burden to the earth; but a good book 
is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life.— Areopagitiea. 

Free Spirit of the Times—a Noble and 
Puissant Nation. 

Methinks 1 soe in my mind a noble and 
puissant nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep, and shaking her invinciblo 
locks; methinks I see her like an eagle mew¬ 
ing* her mighty yonth, and kindling her un- 
di^ed eyes at the full mid-day beam; purg¬ 
ing and unsealing her long-abused right at the 
fountain ttselfof heavenly radiance; while the 
wliolo noise of timorous and flocking birds, 
with those also that love the twilight, flutter 
abont, amazed at whst she means, and in their 
onviouB gabble would prognosticate a year of 
sects and schisms.— Areopagitiea. 

Heavenly Succour. 

Bnt ever blessed be He, and ever glorifled, 
that from bis high watdi-tower in the hea¬ 
vens, discerning uie crooked ways of perverse 
and cruel men, hath hitherto maimed and in¬ 
fatuated all their damnabltf'lnventians, and 
' deluded iheir great wizards with a delusion 
fit for fools and children. Had He so minded, 
lie could have sent a spirit of mutiny amonmt 
ns, as he did between Abimeleoh and the 
Shcchemites, to have made onr funerals, and 
slain heaps, more in number than the misera¬ 
ble surviving remnant; but He, when wo least 
deserved, sent out a gentle i^e and message 
of peace, from the vnngs of those his cbem- 
Mms that ^ his mercy-seat.—O/AoToma- 
tioh in England, 

* Mewing—’MoaUiO'.;. 


Character of the English Nation. 

Lords and Commons of England! consider 
what nation it is whereof ye are, and whereof 
. yo are the governors; a nation not riow and 
dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and jpierdng 
spirit; acute to invent, subtle and sinewy to 
disoonrso, not beneath the roach of any point 
the highest that human capacity can soar to. 
Therefore the studies of learning in her deep¬ 
est sciences have been so ancient and so emi¬ 
nent among us, that writers of good antiquity 
and able judgment have been persuaded that 
even the school of Fyth^oras and the Per¬ 
sian wisdom took bemniiing from the old phi¬ 
losophy of this island.. 

Behold now, this vast city, a city of rcfhgo, 
the mansion-house of librity, encompassed and 
surrounded with His protoctiou; the shop of 
war hatli not there more anvils and hammers 
waking to fashion ont the plates and instru¬ 
ments of armed jnstice in defence of belea- 
gured truth, than there be pons and farads 
there, sitting by thoir studions lamps, musing, 
searching, revolving new notions and ideas, 
wherewith to present, as with their homage 
and their fealty, the approaching reformation; 
others as fast reading, trying all things, as¬ 
senting to the force m reason and convince* 
mont. What could a man require more from 
a nation so pliant, and so prone to seek after 
knowledge? What wants tliere to sueh a 
towardly and pregnant soil, but wise and 
faiUifhl labourers, to make a knowing people, 
a nation of prophris, of sages, and of worthlesl 
We reckon moro than five months yet to har¬ 
vest; there need not be five weeks; had wo bnt 
eyes to lift up, the fields are white already. 
****** 

1 doubt not, if some great and worthy 
stran^r should come among us, wise to dis¬ 
cern the mould and temper of a people, and 
how to govern it, observing the high hopes 
auid aims, the diligent alacrity of our oztenaed 
thoughts and reasonings in the pursnanoe of 
truth and freedom, but that.he would cry ont, 
as Pyrrhns did, aomiring the Rmnau docility 
and courage: " If wch were my Epirots, 1 
would not deq>air the greatest design that 
could be attempted, to midce a Idngdom 
happy!”— Areopagitiea. 

A Winning Introduction. 

1 shall detain yon now no longer in the de¬ 
monstration of what we should do, but s^gbt 
conduct yon to a hill-sido, whae I will point 
out the right path of a virtuous and noble 
education; laborions, indeed, at.the first as< 
cent, but else so smooth, so green, so fall of 
goodly prospects and molodloue' sounds on 
every side, that the harp of Oiplieas was net 
enore charming. — Letter to Mr. Samuel 
Hartlih. 
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THE RICH MAN'S 
AND THE POOR MAN'S HOME. 

Tbb ties thet bind the uroalthy and the prond 
to home may be forged on oarth, bat those. 
Which link the poor nan to his hnmble hearth 
are of the tree metal, and bear the stamp of 
lleaTon. The man of high descent may love 
the halls and lands of his inheritance as a part 
himself, as trophies of his birth and power; 
his associations ^th them are assoeiations of 
pride and wealth and triumph; the poor 
man’s attachment to the tenement he holds, 
which strangers have held before, and may 
to>morrow occupy again, has a wordier root, 
stmek'deep into a purer soil. His bonsehola 
(^s are of flesh an]^ blood, with no alloy of 
eilvor, gold, or precious stone; he has no pro* 

* perty but in the affections of his own heart; 
and when they endear bare floors and walls, 
despite of ^s and toU and scanty meals, that 
man has his love of home from God, and his 
rude hut becomes a solemn place. 

Oh I if those who rule the dostiuios of na¬ 
tions would but remember this,—if they would 
bnt think how hard it is for the very poor to 
have engendered in their hearts that love of 
home ftom which all domestic virtues spring, 
when they live in dense and squalid masses, 
whore social decency is lost, or rathor never 
found,—if they would but turn aside from the 
wide thoroughfares and groat honsos, and 
strive to improve the wrctclied dwellings in 
bye-ways where only Poverty may walk,— 
many low roofs would point more truly to the 
sky, than the loftiest stooplo that now roars 
proudly up firom the midst of guilt, and crime, 
aud horrible disease, to mock them by its con¬ 
trast. In hollow voices firom Workhouse, 
Hospital, and Jail, this truth is preached 
from day to day, and has been proclaimed for 
years. It is no light matter—no outcry from 
the working vulgar, no mere question of the 
people’s h^tbs aud comforts that may bo 
whistled down on Wednesday nights. In love 
of home, tho love of country has its rise; and 
who are truer patriots or the best in time of 
need—those who venerate the knd, owning 
its wood, and stream, aud earth, and all that 
theyprodnoe! or those who love their ooun- 
loasting not a foot of ground in all its 
wide domain 1 —Matter Humphrey'a Cheh, 
No. 27. 


PAINTED AND PALMATED 
GARMENTS. 

ALCiar^NSs, the Sybarite, had a garment of 
such iha^iflMnoo, it is said, that when be 
ekhibHod It is the Temple of Jnno, at Lad- 
nlp% whiegre «)1 Italy was oongregalod, it 
attracted nnivmwd aReution. It was pur- 
dumed fkom the Carthaginians, by Dionysius 
the ISdcr, for one hundiM and twon^ talents. 

' It was twenty-two feet in breadth, of a pnrple 
apronnd, with animals wronght all over, ex- 
iAthe middle, where were Jn^ier, woiio, 


Themib Minerva, Apollo, Venna; en one 
aleeve it had a fl^re of Aloisthenes, on tiie 
other, of his city, Sybaris. 

Hie Massag^, aeeording to Her^otns, 

} tainted animalB on their garments, with the 
uioe of herbs; w« ateo read of these garments, 
though then oonsidered vein antiqnated, 
used under the GmsarB of Rome. 

That tiie above descriptions are not ex¬ 
aggerated, may be inferred from the following 

C assam from a homily on Dives and Lasams, 
y B Bishop of Amuaaan, in Pontns, given by 
Clampiui. ' 

** l^oy have here no bounds to this foolish 
art, for no sooner was invented the nablesB 
art of weaving flgnres in a kind of picture, 
such as animals of all sorts, tiian they (noh per¬ 
sons) procured flowered garments, and also 
those variegated witli an infinite number of 
images, bo& for thoinsolvcs, their wives, and 

children.Whensoever thus clothed, 

they go abroad—they go, as it wore, painted 
all over, and pointing out to one another, with 
tho finger, the pictures on their garments. 

*‘l<'or there are lions and panthers, and 
bears and bulls, and dogs and woods, and 
rocks and huntsmen; and, in a word, every¬ 
thing that can be tliuu|^it of, all drawn to the 
life; fur it was necessary, forsooth, that not 
only the walls of their houses should be painted, 
but their coats also, aud likewise the .cloak 
which covers it. 

" Tho more pions of these gentry take their 
subjects from the gospel history: e. g. Christ 
himself, with his disciples, or ouo of the mira¬ 
cles, is depicted. In this manner, yon shall 
see the marriage of Cana and the watorpots; 
tho paralytic carrying his bed on his shoulders; 
the blind man oared oy clay; Lazarus coming 
f. om the tomb; and they fancy there is great 
piety in all this, and that putting on such gar¬ 
ments must be pleasing to God.” 

TIio palmated garment was figured with 
palm-leaves, aud was a triumphal or festive 
garment. It is referred to. in an epistle of 
Gratian to Augustus :—** I have sent thee a 
palmated garment, in which tlie name of our 
divine parent Constantine is interwoven.”— 
Counteas of Wilton. 


MODERN ENGLISH FOETESSER 

(Abtiigedfeom No. cxxxii, of the Qoarterlff Reeiew.') 

[By selection from the writings of Nhm X<a- 
dies, of their oboioest passages, the latterly 
Revioww, with the addition of remark and 
comment, constructs the above entitled papw. 
lie has penetrated, so to speak, into 
“ Garden” of thn^Nine,” aud having plucked 
some rud^ gold apples from tiie Hesperian 
bouglu^ offers tiie world his samplos of thdr 
quality. 

The nature of the poems selected, may be 
gathered from tiie renewer's own remddes— 
of one, he says, ** naasalios oeenr in it, ^1^ 
sound like javtdbui ntirlw by aa 
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i^otber, thai it ii; beautified by ** tender 
paoeee erhiob He idaoded amidst the arrowy 
rushing of the poetess’s passion”—and, of a 
third* Jthat it is ** worthy to be laid up in 
eedar with tlm best in our language.” 

* This last expression is bestowed on a pomn 
of Mrs. Kerton’s; a fair specimen of whose 
latest productions may be rmd in the Mirror^ 
Tol* xxxvi.. No. lOU, which, we regret, anti¬ 
cipates any further notice at the present of 
this talentra authoress. 

Pretermltting all mention of such lady 
poetesses as lay clusa to the title of emeriUo 
—poetesses, who now fear neither censure nor 
need praise—such as Joanna Baillie, Mrs. 
Uemans, Miss Landon, Mrs. Howitt, Miss 
Mitford, and Miss Louisa Costolloj—the re¬ 
viewer next notices one, who, in his poetical 
Enncad, stands second, vis:— 

Mist Elizabeth BarretLl 

" Miss Barrett is extraordinary for her ac¬ 
quaintance with ancient classic literature, as 
fur the boldness of her poetic attempts. Her 
early enthusiasm for iS^hylus, whose ” Pro¬ 
metheus bound” she translated in 1833, has 
sensibly aggravated her tendency to the over¬ 
strained and violent, precluding that discipline 
of art, and sense of beauty, which a warmer 
study of Sophocles might probably have im¬ 
parted. The following poem is in her purer 
and better style, and surely a powerful com¬ 
position.” 

EARTH. 

How brantlfUl St porlli I my starry llioiiulits 
Look down on It nom tlieir nwartSily tplu n*/ 

And tlnn lymiiliontoiis—Beautiful it «uUi I 
Thf liaSits Hud eliadowt of tier myriad liilSt i 
Tlie.biancldiij; KnH*imets of lirr myriail wuodi; 

Her sScy-affoetiuK rucks; licr (■•uiu|t ten ; 

Her intliiiig glenniiui; catar ictt; iirr ttreamt 
Tiint race I'cluw. the wiuKoi clouds on higii; 
llei phiuwutnets of vole and meulow I— 

Hath I 

Metppmetk throuxli tin* leafy trect to liug 
A eldme of Iwlls. to falling water* tuurd. 

'Whereat comes hentlicu J^idiyrns, out nf breath 
WiUi lunning up tho liiUs. and Blwkes his hair 
From off bis gtciwumc fon'liead, bold and glad 
Wtih keeping blyiiie l.aii Fkoibns e«m|Hiny 
And throws him oo the gmto. though hali-nfraid; 
Ftist gUuciug round lesi' tempests st outd be uigb | 
And lays close to t'w ground bis ruddy lip*. 

And Blin|n>s tladr iMMkuty into sound, and calls 
Un all tho petaU'd flower* that sit bi'ucatli 
In hiding places tiom tire rain .‘.iid 1.111.W, 

To loosen tlin bald roil. I'Uil louie tlicii cold 
Sad idlorse, and betake ihcm up to him. 

They straiglituay bear Ids voice. 

A Ihonght dill come. 

And press finim out my soni the heutlicn dieam. 

Mine eyes were purged, btiaightway dkl I bind 
'Round me the garmi'Ut of my slrengtli, and heard 
Nature's death-ehiiekiiii!—il<e heieatler-cry. 

When he of the ^ion-voice, the ralubuw.ciwaiicd, 

BbsU suiBd npoU ilie mot ntalue end the tea. 

And swear by earth, by InaTcn's tlinme. and Ilia 
Vilio silleth on the Unouc. theie aholl Iw time 
No Ik re, no more 1 Tticn veiled Eteruity 
Bhall straight un%'etl her awful coantcnance 
Unto lint reeling worlds, and lake the pleco 
tK scntoiis, yean, and ages. Ago and aw 
blmll be the iMbo of the ilay, Ttie uviukh d heaven 
Simlt yMd her sUent sun. made blind and nhiin 
Wttb on mtuundiiii^g light i the wind. 


Unchained from the poles, not bating ehargo 

Ufeloitd, urcceaUtWlthasobbiagwaU 

ttlisll rusli among llie stars, and tu'oon to death. 

Yea, the shrunk eartli, nppeaitiix livid pale, 

Beneath llie red-loiigued flame, shtii Bbndiln by 
Piom out her aneieu’ u<ilaee, aiid leave m eukl. 

Yet haply by that void the saints reiienn'd 
May sometimes stmy when memory of *>», 

Oliisit.llfce sliall rise n|ion tlwir liufy son!*; 

And on their iius shall tie tlar name of earth 
In paleness and in tileutuess, until 
Eneli looking on liis brotlier, taco to fhoa; 

And liurstiug into sndih'U happy tears, 

(The only tears uudried,) sliatl muimui—^ Chrbt {*' 

[The Reviewer coucludes bis notice of Miss 
Barrett’s writings, by an extract from her 
somewhat fantastic poem, 

ISOBEL’S CHILD.] 

' ria nyo n solemn thing to mn 
To liM k upon a bata.* that eleeiis; 

Wearing in its splritHli-e|A 
Tho uurcve.ilod niysh-ry 
or its Adam's taint and woe, 

Wbieh, when they reeealofl bo. 

Will not let it slnmUT so I 
Lying new in Hfu benratli 
Tmi sliadow of tlie coming death, 

With that soft low quiet breatli. 

As if it fell tile Biiii 1 
Kuowii g all tliitts'S by tin ir blooms 
Not till ir n.ots I Yea, sun and sky 
Only by the warmth tlini comes 
Out of each!—earth, only by 
The iilensaiit hues that o'er it run I 
And liiiniou love, by drops of sweet 
White nouiUbment si ill tianging ninud 
The little mouth so slumber-bound I 
All which broken scntiency 
Will gather, and unite, and climb. 

To an imnuirlahty, ‘ 

UomI or evil, each sublime. 

Through life ami death, to life again.] 

O little lid*, now closed so fast. 

Must ye leain to drop at last 
Over large and burtiing tears ? 

O warm quick body 1 must thou lie, 

W’hen is dune the n>und of} ears. 

Bare of all Uie joy and puiii. 

Dual in dnat—thy place upgiving 
To crre|iiog worms in sentient living 7 
0 smaU hull being 1 wilt tbon shitid 

At God's right band. 

Lining up those sl> eping eyes, 

DUatisl by sublimest destinkw. 

In cmllcM waking? Tiiniitcs tUd serapbimf. 

Through the lung ranks of their soli muilirs, 

Bunniug thee witii Calm luiks of heaven’s sutpiiac— 

T/gy look aloDe on Him 7 
Or else self-willeii, to the godless place— 

(God keep ihy willI)—feri tliiiu* own energies. 

L'uld, stioug, objectless, like s dead man’s ckM|is 
The slerplesa, dcatliisi life witidn tlau, gtssii/— 

While myrii d tocee, like oue c' uUgelcM fece. 

With woe, not love's, shall gbiss iliee ewrywhcic. 

And oieiemne tliec willi thine own destailr? 

[The third Muse of the Reviewer is Mrs, 
Brooke, otherwise known as Maria del Oeei- 
dente. _ “ Mary of the West’s ” chief poem is 
** Zophiel,” a story, the germ of which is ihe 
tale contained in the 6tb, 7th, and 8tb diap- 
ters of the Apot^phal book of Tobit —qtttm 
si qnis.” says the decree of the Connml of 
Trent," pro saero ct canonico non snsceiterii, 
Anatiieiu sit.”* 
as sample.] 

‘ .• Swo. iV., Pcemtlua ik^CMouMs ] 
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lit* Mir, ond Htft’iiiiiR «verji wil> woril, 

SiKik* in more melting mo^ to Im soul; 

Ann u'ltr to iieDte« u wiieii tlie fimil nigtit>binl 
Wool tliH fnil row, o erpowniiig fmfroDce etole; 

Or elion tbo Hike, ileeiik-r iierfiime move, 

Diiinrb'd by tuo >oiiug kUtor'toiM Unit ploy 

Aiming their gmceful itallu nt mom, eod love 
From tlieir white Celli to Inp the dew nwny. 

[The following judicions and right-hearted 
ronarks on tho authorship of woiueii, and the 
oriticism of their productioue, form pleasing 
oonfeuions:—1 

** It ie easy to be oritieal on men ; bnt 
iriien we venture to lift the pen against 
women, straightway apparent faaiee; the 
weapon drops pointless on the marked 
pas^iT; and whilst the mind is bent on 
praise or censure of the ^em, the eye swims 
too deep in tears and mist over the poetess 
herself m tho frontispiece. Edwin Landseer’s 
d awing must be removed, or we shall hold 

our court, like the Areopagites, in the dark.” 

• * * * 

** There was a time, when tlie disgust ex- 
cited by the female smatterer in letters, kept 
tile really learned, and, therefore, modest, 
woman, in retirement; when the vulgar- 
minded of both sexes took occasion, from 
the folly of a few poor unfeminine creatures, 
to sneer at tho very notion of loaruiug and 
genius iu any woman ; and when—^worst of 
all! —religion was draped into the question, 
and serious people doubted whether the pur¬ 
suit of literature by women were not incom¬ 
patible with the full and cheerfhl performance 
of thoir social aud domestic duties. That 
time is past in England ; the sensual philo¬ 
sophy, with which it was so closely connected, 
has lost its hold on the rising spirits of the 
age; womon move amongst us ou nobler aud 
tnier principles, joint heirs with men who 
have begun to few their exalted origin and 
dostiny, and to recognize that inborn dowry of 
spirit aud power, the existence of which the 
material systems of the hud century had de¬ 
nied or obscured. A di&rent tone prevails 
ill society on this subject; the peculiar talents 
of women are acknowledged, and the powers 
common to men and them are, iu particular 
instances of exhibition, &irly appreciated. 
Henee we see less aud less of the prating 
Miss, or the elderly young lady of letters of 
some years ago, in proportion as tiie really 
ooUivated and intolloctnu wonun feels assured 
oi her just place in all good company. Affec¬ 
tation has disappeared with the uneasy sin- 
gnlarity of position wiiich provoked it; and 
we woman jff genius or learning, who knows 
tliat jnea are conversing with her on a ground 
of respect and equality, learns to be humble 
SAd stneare.” 

[We orave pairden for the hiatus wo have 
oewsioned, and retumafrosh to our Poetesses. 
.Next follow the Mardiioness of Northampton, 
with extraete from her unpublished poem of 
^ Irene aud Lady Emmeline Stuart Wort- 
ley. Whereatter, Mrs. Southey, (Caridine 
Jtmles,) it quoted in a very striking poem:] 


Tils PAUPER'S DE.ATII-BRIE 

Tieiiit Mftly—bow tlw head— 

111 revDwiit tileoce buw— 

, No )mwiag'b«U doth tuU,— 

' Ye' su inuDortal nral 
la pawing nuw. 

HlrausivI however great. 

With lowly reverent e bew ; 

Tliere'e one lu llmi pour slied— 

¥ One by tlint paltry bed— 

Greater then thou. 

Beneath that besgar'a retd’, 

Lo I Death doth keep hie elalet 
Enter—no erowde itUeud— 

Eutei—no guaidi de&'ud 
Thi$ )mliiee-gete. 

That pavement damp and colA 
No amiliiig cottitierB tread 
Oiie a lent woman ataiiili 
Lilting with n engre hands 
A dj itig head. 

No mingling ttdees sonud— 

An Infiuit wad alone; 

A Bob aiippreS'.’d—agen 
TIint abort dei'p gnap, and itwii 
Tbe porting groan. 

Oh! cimnge—Oh I wondioua ctniDge— 

Uurkt arc tin* piinm bare— 

This moment fAere, ao low. 

So nguniaed, an I now 
Beyond the slars I 
Oh! eliHnge—atupendoiia change! 

Tliete liea the loulleia clod: 

The aun eteriml bri'uka— 

The new Immortal wiikec— 

Wakes with hit GimI. 

[Here is also a delicate little toooh in her 
latest poem, ** The Birthday,” below enre- 
gistered;—] 

In a daik. deep pool 

C<il .acted luiw, the peocerul water* slept, 

Eiulaiyed by riigg,-d headhtndai bnllow routs 
or huge old pulUtd willnwa. Anchor d then 
Bode wife from every gale a aylvun fleet 
or milk-» bite water-lilies; every bark 
Worthy as tlio-a on hb own suered flood 
To wall tlw Indian Cnpui. 

[Miss Lowe, the Dean of Exetw’s daughter, 
in ver^ happy in her poem of ** CktphalnB and 
Froens.” It is sown thick with shoots of 
beauty ; e,g.;—] 

lleavi>n'i favams wait 
On the pnre will, lUm winged handmaideiis. 

An eying it in strength. 

[“ IX. Poems by V—are copiously quoted 
from: the ^th Afusa, is tiie authoress ef 
** Fhautasmion,” of which the Reviewer says 
—It is what it is—pure as a eryatal in die- 
tion, tinted like a« opal, with the hues of an 
ever-springing snolit foncy.” We have not 
room to take any ef these game out of ihric 
settings, but here is a sweet idea:— 

A ilwiiaand and a tluroMind riikra leavee 
Tlw tuai-d bveob unfolda bi early spring. 

All clad In tondemt gn-eu 
All of tlw.Mlteame shape • 

A thoosaiid infiibl fuccs, suB and sweat. 

Bach year Minis lorlli, yet evwy motbiir vkma 
tier last, not least, belov'a 
Lika its diur self akiue, 

[After a copious remtation cf more ilraa- 
dant passages tluui our spaoe permits v to 
adduce, but out of which our Teadef* have 
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the most prominent genm, tho Reviewer thiu 
pt-ettily oonclnd^s:—] 

** Meleager bound op liis noots in a wreatb. 
If we did the same, what flowers would suit 
•our tuncfhl Nine t— 

Mrs. Norton wonld be the Rose, or, if she 
like it, t^ove-tiei-a-bfeedinff. 

Miss Uarrett must be Greek Valerian^vt 
Ladder to Heaven ; or, if she pleases. Wild 
Angelica 

Maria del Oeoidente is a Pauiou-flower 
confessed. 

Irene was Orate of Parnattus, or some* 
times a Roman Nettle. 

Lady Bmmeliiie is a Magnolia Grandijlara, 
and a Croeue too. 

Mrs. Southey is a Meadofo Sage, or Small 
Teasel. 

Miss Lowe—tho classical nymph of Exeter 
—^is a Blue Belle. 

V. is a Holet, with her leaves heart-shaped. 

And the authoress of ** Phautasinioii,” is 
Heart't-eate. 

There’s a wroath ! Can any other nation 
show an equal to it 1 ’ 

[We are glad in conclusion to see, that tho 
Keviewor notices also a young and rising 
poetess, of charming powers :—** Wo ho^, 
(says he.) that our present mention of .Viiss 
Elizabeth Cfaarlesworth’s name, will direct 
the attention of some of our refers to her 
modest but vigorous muse. There are several 
pieces in her * Historical Reveries, by a Suf¬ 
folk Villager,’ fhll of beauty.” 

One of these singularly sweet poems will bo 
found In the Mirror, No. 1014, p. 'iO, and fully 
warrants the encomium bestowed.] 


PANTOMIME CLOWNS. 

The pantomime clowns of tlie present day are 
mere grimacors, posture-masters, and gym¬ 
nasts. We remember the unctuous fiin with 
which Grimaldi of old swallowed up iii his 
capacious mouth (a match for tho car of 
Dionysius,) and his voluminous breeches, tlie 
contents of all the baskets of all the market 
people who crossed his path. Notr the goods 
are only stowed away in sacks. The mouth 
BO longer entombs the whole contents of a 
pastry-cook’s shop, or labyrinthine ohains of 
sausages. The vorv excesses of modem clowns 
are doll and litenu. It is like seeing a coun¬ 
try cormorant tolt fat bacon for a wager. It 
is a gross entertainment. Yon see they have 
no p^erenoes. 'fliey devour without a relish. 
Their ruuniiigB throuA the body with swords 
and red-hot pokers-~weir thwacks and tum¬ 
bles—-are gratuitous, and yet all porforuied in 
the wav tg burinesB. You see that they don’t 
mind them, and cease to wonder that they 
don't hurt themselves. 


ASSASSIXATton ov 

THE REGENT, MURRAY. 

iFrom Tyt'er « Hittorg uf Seo load, vid riL) 

Mukrat, who trim at Stirlinjg, intended to 
ass through Linlithgow, on hm way to Edin- 
urgh. In this town, and in the Hmh-street, 
through which the cavalcade gonemlly passed, 
was a house belon^ug to tho archbimop, his 
uncle. Here Hamilton of Bothwellhangn took 
his station in a small room or wooden ^lery, 
which oummandod a full view of the street. To 
provoiit lus heavy footsteps being heard, for be 
was booted ami spurred, he placed a feather¬ 
bed on tho floor; to secure against any chance 
observation of his shadow, which, had tho sun 
broke out, might have caught the eye, he huug 
up a black cloth on the opposite wall, and, 
having barricaded the door in the front, he 
had a swift Itorsc ready saddled in a stable at 
the back. Eve.i here his preparations did not 
stop, for, observing that the gate in the wall 
which enclosed the gardi U was too low to ad¬ 
mit a man ou horseback, he removed the lin¬ 
tel stone, and, returning to his chamber, ent 
ill the wooden panel, immediately below the 
lattice window where ho watched, a hole jnst 
sufficient to admit the barrel of his ealiver. 
Having taken these precautions, be loaded Uie 
piece with four bullets and calmly awaited his 
return. 

Tho regent had received repeated warning 
of his danger; and, on the montiug of tiie 
mnrder, John llumo, an attached follower, 
implored him not to ride through the princi¬ 
pal street, but pass round by the book of the 
town, promimng to bring him to the very spot 
whore they might seize tho villain who lay in 
wait for him. He agreed to take liis adviee, 
but the crowd of tho common iieople was so 
groat that it became impossible for him to 
alter bis coarse. Tho same cause oompelled 
him to ride at a slow pace, so that the assassin 
had time to take a deliberate aim; and, as be 
passed the fktal house, he shot him right 
through the lower part of tho body; tho bul¬ 
let entering above the belt of lus doublet, eame 
out near the hucklcbono, and killed the horse 
of Arthur Douglas, who rode close besi^ 
him. The very suddenness and suocess of 
this atrocious action produced a horror 
and coufuuon which favoured the escape 
of tho murderer; and mounting his horse 
with the weapon of his revenge still warm 
in his grasp, he vras already many miles 
from the' spot, whilst the people, infuriated 
at the sif^t Of their bleeding governor, 
were in vain attemjpting to break open the 
door of Qio lodging from which tho- shot pro- 
oooded. A few, however, caught a glimpse 
of him as he fled, and, giving ebose, observed 
that he took the road to Hamilton. Here 
he was received in triumph by tiie Bidum of 
St.; Andrew’s, the Lord Arbroath, of whom 
Bothwrilfaaugh was a retpiaer, and the whole 
faction of the Hasiiltea'i, They iiieti]itlyai»- 
semHed in arms, deriared SeoHiudonee motk 
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fiM from the thraldom of an amUtlons tyrant, ace we to tidah of hie laat ignomlnions efhra 
who had bemiont off at the very moment when toEliaabeth! lfwegohi|^watiIl, aadaeek 
he was plotting againet the Hfr of hie sore* for that love which is the-only test of religiona 
reign; and reaoleed instantly' to proceed ta truth, how difficult is it to think that it could 
£<&bnr;^ to join with Orange, liberate their' have a place in his heart, whose last transae- 


ehief^ the Duke of Chastelherault, and follow 
up the advantage they had won. 

All these events took place with a startling 
rapidity, of which the slow progress of written 
description can convey but affiant idea; in 
the meantime the unhappy regent, though 
bleeding profhsely, had strength enough to 
walk to the palace, where at first the surgeons 
gave hopes of his recovery. Mortal symp* 
tomB,,howeyer, soon appeared, and, when 
made acquainted widi them, he received the 
information with his usual calm demeanour. 
When his frionds bitterly lamented his fate, 
remarking tiiat he might long since have taken 
the miscreant’s life, and observing that his 
elemency had been his min, Murray mildiy 
answered that they would never make him re¬ 
pent of any good he had done in his life; and 
after fainuy, but affectionately commending 
the charge of the young princo to sncli of the 
nobility as were present, he died tranquilly a 
little before midnight. 

I will not attempt any laboured character 
of this extraordinary man, who, coming into 
possession of almost uncontrolled power, as 
the leader of tiie refomed party, when he was 
little more than a youth, was cut off in the 
midst of bis greatness before ho was forty 
years old. Living in those wretched times, 
when the country was torn by two parties 
which mortally hated each other, he has come 
down to ns so disfigured by the prejudices of 
his contemporaries, tltat it is difficult to dis* 
own his true features. As to his personal in- 
ireiddity, his talents for state af^s, his mili- 
oap^ty, and the general purity of bis 
private life, in a eorrnpt age and ooort, there 
can be no difference of opinion. It has been 
recorded of him, that he ordered himself and 
his family in such sort, that it did more re* 
sembie a ohuroh than a court; and it is but 
ffiir to conclude that this proceeded from his 
deep feelings of religion, and a steady attach* 
ment to a r^urmatiou which he believed to be 
founded on the word of God. Unt,. on the 
other hand, there are some facts, m^ially 
sneh as occurred during the latter pm of his 
mreer, which throw suspicion upon his mo¬ 
tives, and weigh heavily against him. He 


tion went to aggravate the imprisonment, if 
not to recommend the death, of a miserable. 
princess, his own sister and Ms sovereign. 

All are agreed that he was a noble-lookang 
personage, of grave and commanding manners. 
His frnertd, which was a solemn spectacle, 
took place on the 14th of February, [1371,] in 
the High Giurch of St. Giles, at Edinburgh, 
where he was buried in St. Anthony's Aide. . 
llio body had been taken from Linlithgow to 
Stirling, and thence was transported by water 
to Leith, and carried to the Palace of Holy* 
rood. In the public procession to the church 
it was accompanied by the magistrates and 
citizens of Etunburgh, who greatly lamented 
him. They were followed by the gentlemen 
of the country, and these by the nobility. 
The Earls of Morton, Mar, Glcnoaim, and 
Cttssilis, with the Lords Glammis, Lindsay, 
Ochiltree, and Rnthven, carried the body; 
before it came the Lairds of Grange, and Col- 
vil of Cleish; Grange h wing his banner, with 
tlie royal arms, and Cleish his coat armour, 
^e servants of his honsohold followed, mak¬ 
ing great lamentation, as llandolphe, an eye 
witness, wrote to Cc^. On entering the 
ohuroh, the bier was placed before the pulpit, 
and Knox preached the sermon, taking for 
his text, " Blessed are the dead that lUe in 
the Lord.” 

CONSECKATION OP A BELL. 

Tns Church of Saint Exupore, in the suburbs 
of Bayenx, was about to eonteerate a bell. 
The boll intended to he placed in the new 
tower was suspended from a scaffold, on the 
east side of it. A temporary altar stood ne», 
adorned with onioifix, oanffiestick, and piz, 
and aronnd the bell were boys in white sur¬ 
plices, bearing incense; the curd, and three 
priests of loss importance, in their proper 
robes; and several vergers and attondimts in 
thdr surplioos, with silver crosses and elevated 
lanterns. Tlie card first read to the assembly, 
which consisted of abont a hundred women, 
a long declaration of the nses of the bell- 
stating that it served to call the faithful to 
the service of God, and to teU the various 


consented to tlie murder of Biccio; to compass offices that were going on; that it oommnni‘< 
his own retam to power, he unsofupnlonsly cated joyfiil or sad news, and would tend to 
men whom he'-. .. . - .. 


leagued himself with men whom he knew to 
be the mutderers of the king; need their evi¬ 
dence to convict his sovereim; and t^sed to 
tun Sj^inst them till they began to threaten 


mitigate the grief caused by the latter, or to 
increase the pleasnre of the former; and ho 
bogged the people to unite with Mm in soU- 
oiting the good-mil of God towards the bell. 


Us power, and declined to act as the tools (ff Varions prayers, after an eatabliidiod ritnM, 

LI________1_•_ 


Us ambition. If we regard private faith and 
bOBonr, how can we defend his betrayal oi 
MotfoU^ and his oonsent to deliver up Nor* 
tlmnberlandt If we look to love of oountry, 
a pfiaeij^bsnow, perhaps^ too lightly esteemed, 
tat ioaipiaBrido from aU trno grmrtasM, 


were then read, and the attendasit priests 
laved the bell with a bnnch'of niyrrh, dipped 
into **holy water,” chanting monotononsjty 
during the whole -'time. A'riband was them 
tied round tire olappor, the bell was anoiatw 
by the onxd witii bO, and uadw 
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powdeM of po'vrarftil odour WM« burnt. Mak¬ 
ing use of the riband, the curd etruok the bell 
three times with the clapper; afterwards a 
lady, who was the godmother of the bell—'if 
yre may so speak—strndi it in like manner, 
and some of the attendants and speotatom did 
tiie same. The Clappar.was then wrapped in 
a napkin, the inside of the bell was again 
fumigated and anointed, and the whole party 
adidumed to the interior of the ohuroh to ce¬ 
lebrate mass. An inscription on the ontside 
of the boll stated that it was “ given in 1838, 
to tlie cbnroh of St. ^Elzapere, by M. Joan 
Sai^iste Gregoire Queroult dela liigne, blessed 
by M. do la Fontaine, onrd of the parisli, and 
named Ci^UENriNs by M. Agapit Autolme 
and lus wife.”—Godwin’s Churehet of Lon- 
don. 


MEN OF LEARNING AND GENIUS. 

PBETIOOS TO HIE CHAISTlAir iCBA. 

[Before ** the Star ” had shined forth, to the 
light of whose rising the nations wore to Sock, 
our world, struggling with heathenism and 
darkness, resembled a gloomy stage, on which 
the ” burning and shining lights ” were few 
and feeble. Yet wide apart as w'as each 
from each, and occurring but at stated inter¬ 
vals, they form collectively, ** long trails of 
light descending down,” which alone kept the 
dark world from being utterly benighted. 
Regarded in this view, the subjoined list of 
ten centuries will furnish grave material for 
contemplation.] 

907 . Htnnn:, t)ie fint proiilwne wiiter mill Gwek immU 
fimirnliud.—P om. Coteper, Sothab!/. 

Ile<iiuii, tlir Ui<n:k iKwt, supposed to livo war tlw 
time ot IlomtY. - Boohe, 

0S4 L><!ur|{iu. U>o H|»irtan L.iw'Kiver. 

600. Supplio, tlu) Greek Ljr'iO 1‘oetcM, fl.—PhtotM. 

SixOi Century b^ore Ckritt, 

A5S. Solou, Die Lea’ifiver of Atlieua. 

650. ABoop, the Oist tlieek Oibuliot,—Owrol. 

640. Thule*, tlie Hr»t Greek nitrunumor athi geogmidior. 

KJlh CaUery befure Christ, 

497 . I’ythaguruu, fouuder of tiie l*yilia|;oreaB pliilMO* 
pliy iu Greece —Uvtee, 

474 . AU'iereott. tlie Greek Lyiic Poet.— Fawkes, Ad¬ 
dison, Uoore. 

456. .£.4clfylu«i tiie first Orct'k t>agie poet.—Potter, 
Bedwin, Miss Barrrtt. 

436. Piudur. Ika Greek Lyric Voetj—IFest- 
41S. llerudotuo, pi* Grarce. the firot ariler of profikiie 
hUtoty.— LUtiAtdfy, Belnc- 
407 . Aristonliaae*. the Gieok comic iioet, fl.— Wldte, 
Buripelea, the Grwk truaic )Ni«t.—^oodfiatt. 

406. tkipwieleu, auto Potter. 

Ooufiiciui, the Cbiunte pliiioeopliar. fl. 

400. ttocmieo, the fdeiuhir of monJ phiiotoplty in 
Gieece. 

PW(A OMsry befim Christ, 

SOI. Thueyakliee, tiie Greek hktmluli.—Sutittk BtMee, 
301. HippuCTatco. the Giwk pbyaiciaa.'^GI^oa. 

Oiflioffrltat, the Greek pbiloiHiHlier. 

889. Xcuwphim, the Gtuck pfittoeojmer awl hiatoriaii. 

' --ttaittA. ^selinan, Ashley, Fielding- 
3^ Plato, the Gtwk phUouoplier, and duciple of So*' 
omtei.'—j^pdeiiAaie, Taiylor. 

38S; Ikuemtes, tile Greek orator,—Ih'sud’afe. 

83SL AiUtotle, the Greek pbiloeviaier, and disciple of 

11ato.-iffo6tfV. 


313. Dmoeil-eoes, the Alhenleji omter. puleoned liim. 
eelfW^e'uwf, Praaeft, Lord Broighasn, 

Third Century htfire Chriet. 

886 . Theophteinna tlu* Greek pklloeupher, and sdiolar 
> of Arieiotlee—fierfpel, 

SB6. ThepcrltM, the Omt Gredt paetoial poet, tl.— 
Fawkes. 

S77. Euclid, of Alcxmidtln lit Eity)>t, the msftheniMl- 
’ tl, fl — B, Aimpsoe. 

S70. Epicurus, fimnder of tlw Eptcttcenn pbilaaoplif.ln 
Gri-eoi>.—Zlipto. 

861. Xi’iio. OmiMter ufttw fit ole philosophy in dUtO. 
844- Ciillimiehus, tie* Gr-ek Eh’iduc |ioet. 

IMIS. Arclilmiileu, the Greek geomelrkdau. 

Second Century btfore Christ, 
lS4. Pluntu, till' Riimnn nmiie poet.— Thornton. 

169. Terence, of Cnrttw}|e. the Latin comic poet.-* 
Volmitn. 

loS- Pio.rws, ef llnhjlon. the stoic philosiipher. 

184. Polybius of Giei'ce. the Greek uud Kemuii hiito. 
nail.—/fawpfoa. 

Jxut (entury before Christ 
64. Lncrethw, the Romnti poet—CVrwA- 
44. Iniius Csesar, ilie tturo.in historian, and eommen- 
tatie, killed.—X> »ir«a. 

DiodoriiM StriiiiiR, of Grci'ce, the univemal hlsto- 
I'inn. fl.— Booth. 

Vitiiniiis. the Kuman architect, fl. 

43l Cicero, the Rimiaii nmtiir, and philosopher, put to 
rieutli —Culhrie, ilelmofh. 
fhirnelins KeiHw, the Ut<mnn liiogri'piier, fl.— 
Howe. 

84. tiallust the Romen liisiorian.—^mfoe, Itaee. 

30. ]>ioiiVeiiis. ol tlulicaniussua llteRienau hisUtrian^ 
(l.-eLSpelrnttH. 

19. Virfiii, the Homan epic poet.—Hidden, Pftt, 
fFarton. 

11. Caiuliiu, Tihniliis, and Ptn|icttius, Homan poets. 
—Granger, Dart. 

6. Uiirace, the Roman lyric aud satiric poet.— 
Francis, Smart. 

IRON-MINES OF CARADOGH. 

NEAR TABHEEZ IN PEB81A.* 

Antiquity of the Caradogh Iron-Minet.— 
We have no historical record from which to 
ascertain the peiiod at which the Iron-mineu 
in the district of Caradogh were first wrou^t. 
But there is every reason to an|>pose, thatti^ 
wore resorted to from the remotest antiquity* 
^0 district itself is very secluded, and is of » 
wild, forbidding aspect; it has, without tdmosb 
any interval, form^ part of the Median, and, 
latterly, of the Portiim Empire; and., under 
^0 rule pf native j^noes, has all along been 
free fiwfethe revmutions which have so fre> 
quently%ivulBed Western Asia. The iron- 
mines themselves also bear evident marks of 
antiquity. Ihey form large qtmtry-like excih- 
vations, thickly sorroundod by immense tu¬ 
muli of iron-Band, and small pieces- of ore, 
thrown out in the course of woridn;;. Upon 
a rough caleulatiou, founded On the site 1 ^ the- 
excavated hollow which it exhib^, one onlf 
of the nnmerons iron mines triiich abound 
the district, was estimated \ff the writer of 
this notice,*^ to Imre nu^ worded albovG 

o Vtom *’ An Aceunnt of Um Iron Miiwc of Ggseor 
dosh, UMir Tnlimn iu rcHM.” &c., by Iooim'KkI;^-. 
■un, Civil Mitiiny Enginrofc,, MdJ>>r FeuttAa BenikieJ 
Head hvfvw Um Boyol Ooelctyor £j8alMU|W Mswlk 

8, ndh 
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etOOOiOOO eabio ftet of irtm*ore, -wliiob, by 
» nrtional eBtimate, woold shew, that the 
total quantity excavated ftom wat mine, 
would .weigh 571,428 tone. At tiie preaent 
day, 2,000 hone loads is a fhll allowance^ 
for the yearly quantity earned away, and 
as each horse carries about 2 cwt., we have 
a total of 200 tons per annum as the ez- 

K rted produoo at present. It may reasonably 
assumed, tiiat this quantity has, upon an 
average, never been exceeded during the many 
ages in which the mines have been wrought. 
Upon that assumption, and without tokiug 
into account the uei^bouring mines, it would 
fbllow, that 2057 years have passed since the 
soil woe first removed from the eurfitce of the 
mine alluded to ■ Such, Mr. Robertson ^inks, 
is a legitimate estimate of Uie very great anti¬ 
quity of the Persian mines. 

Workmen and Trade of the Miuet .—^Tho 
native smiths are dispersed in small hamlets, 
situated in the woods which clothe the sides 
of the ravines, through which the mountain- 
torrents flow into the river Arras (the ancient 
Araxes). It is much superior to the Russian 
iron, with which the greater part of Asia is 
now suj^iied, and is manufactured chiefly into 
horse-shoes, and horse-shoe nails, for which 
there is a great demand in Tabrecz and the 
surroauding districts, and among tbb' Koords 
or Nomadic tribes who frequent the mountain 

K sturos iu summer. The trade in it is shared 
tween the Mahomedans and the native Ar¬ 
menians; and although by no moans extensive 
or deserving the name of the " Persian iron- 
trade,” it gives employment to a oonsiderable 
pait of the population, in quarrying the ore, 
banting the charcoal, and transportiug these 
articles to the forgo. 

There are nnmerous mines in Caradogh, 
affji'ding irou-ore of the most valuable dcs- 
oription, and of various kinds; but thjso hold 
iu the highest ostimatiou arc the Jewaut, 
Koordkaudy, and Maraooly ores. 


The Jeteani Mine is situated in an immense 
vein of rod irou-ore. This ore, on its frac- 
turo, ofiou exhibits streaks of prismatic co- 
lonrs, as if at one tiai4 it liad beuu subjected 
to the action of heat; quantities of iron-sand 
are dispersed in the iutersUces of the .^eiu. 

TUe Koordkaady 5ftne, situate^ bn the 
summit of a very steep monntain, prodnees 
rich m^notio iron-ore, from a vein of groat 
dimensions. 


The Marzooly Mine also affords ezoellent 
m^uetio iron-ore in great abundance. The 
vein, iu which the last is situated rung across 
several hills, and is, in most parts, lOO feet in 
uddft. 

Working of the Minot .—^In working these 
Brines, the riehori piaoes oifiy of the ore are 
carried away, the reowindor is thrown aside. 
They ssw woriced vny ixrqguiariy, and with¬ 
out concert, as there is no reliction imposed 
able the mode of mintug by the government. 
Ardbw iudividualB sink a simft uirough the 


rubbisli, and exeavaiu as much as they r^ 

a Hire; another party soon after arrive, and fill 
to first hollow up in the course of risking 
anothM shaft; and in this way the rubbish is 
repeatedly tamed over, and gradually sub- 
rides, ana is consolidated into a mass as. the 
oro is removed fkom beneath, thus forming a 
serious obstacle to any one who might attempt 
to work the vein in a more regular manner. 
The ore is earried to the villages only during 
the summer, as the depth of the snow in win¬ 
ter renders the monutain-path impaesable. 
It is there retailed to tho smiths, who pur¬ 
chase a horse-load of 2 cwt. for about U. ster¬ 
ling, or 10«. per ton. 

^e ores above described, when smelt^ 
singly, produce that kind of iron which by 
En^Ish workmen is called hot-ehort, and by 
the Persians ealt-iron. The smiths, however, 
by menus of a mixture, produce iron of an 
excellent quality, wliicb they term tweet-iron. 
The most common mixture is two parts Je- 
want oro to one of Koordkaudy, aud two parts 
of Koordkandy to ouo of Marzooly. 

Materials for smelting the ore are found in 
an extensive natural forest which occupies tho 
natural parts of tho district of Caradogh. 
'J his forest covers the flat bottoms between the 
mountains, and spreads to a considerable 
height up their shoitered sides, dwindling into 
dwarf trees and bashes in the elevated and 
more exposed situatious. It oonsists chiefly 
of coppice oak, which springs fri>m the roots 
of trees ent and reent daring a long snccession 
of years, lliis jnngle is partitioned among 
the villages situated on its confines, the inha¬ 
bitants of which earn a livelihood by supply¬ 
ing the city of Tabreez aud the adjoining towns 
with fuel. 


A BUTTERFLY'S MORAL. 

A BOT, on perceiving a beautifnl butterfly, 
was so smitten with its gaudy colours, that he 
pursued it from flower to flower, with inde¬ 
fatigable zeal: at first he jj^empted to sur¬ 
prize it among the leaves ma rose ; then be 
endeavoured to cover it with his hat as it was 
feeding on a daisy ; now be hoped to secure 
it as it revelled on a sprig of myrtle; imd 
now grew sure of his mize on perceiving it to 
loiter on a bed of violets: but the floUe fly 
still eluded his attempts. At last, obswvijig 
it half-buriod in tho cup of a tulip, he rushed 
forward, and, snatching tho object.of his pur¬ 
suit with violence, it was crashed to pieo^ 
Tho dying Insect, perceiving the boy ohi^n^ 
at his disappointment, addressed Inmwith the 
utmost calmness in the following words r— 
Behold, now, the end of thy imptofitable 
solicitude; and learn, for the benefit of tby 
fhture life, that pleasure, like a painted but¬ 
terfly, may smrve to amuse thee in the imrsuit; 
but, if embraced -with too muob ardour, vi^ 
poririi in thy graqi.’* 


W. G. CL ^ 
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^ubltt SlottrnaI«(. 

METBOPOUTAM MAPAZINB. VO. CXIV. 

October, 1840. [^nation and Otley.] 

[The paMrs that preponderate this month, 
are of a numoaroue rein, and each forms a 
bonne bauche for the lovers of linlit reading. 
The impersonation of Lord Killikelly, by his 
valet Ravel, and his interview with the PfaQli- 
eody fomily, are replete with Attic salt. Here 
is a capitel sample:— 

Pride of Mrt. PhUHeody^ the Soap-boiler^t 

Ifiifo.] 

Walter Wickham listened with astonish* 
ment. “ I did not, indeed, expect to find any 
one who knew Lord Killikelly here 1” he 
conld not prevent himself from exclaiming. 

And why not here, as well as any where 
else, air 1” said Mrs. Phillioody, fiercely. 

“ O, certainly. I beg your pardon, madam; 
but did I understand yon to say that you 
know Lord Killikelly t” 

Now, Mrs. Phillioody did not like to say 
that she did not know Lord Killikelly, though, 
had she only been aware of the pedigree and 
patronage of her quondam friend, Mr. Charles 
Kelly, she inight have boasted of their inti* 
mate acqnaintanee and long - remembered 
friendship, with rather more troth than she 
now surmised. As it was, she only quibbled. 
All people who have middling sorts of con- 
Boionees, not good enough to be wholly honest, 
and not bad enough to be entirely deceitful, 
resort to quibbling. 

Know him!” said the soap-boiler's lady, 
^th indignant ener ^—'* know him, indeed 1 
Why, sir, Lord Killikelly is one of our near- 
OTt relations—our very nearest. Know him, 
indeed !” 

Walter Wickham lifted up his eyes to Mrs. 
Phillieody’s face, and from thence to the top 
^ her cap, and its highest bow, and then suf¬ 
fered that Bonl of the body to pass over the 
Imc, the blond, the ribbon, the satin, the silk, 
the red fkce, the bulky roundabout figure, 
down to h« everlasting fot shoe, and an 

indeed I” in rather incredulous tones, issued 
involuntarily from his lips. 

Mrs. Phillioody's red fime looked like the 
sun witii a lobster-coloured mask on. Her 
mMnings were too large to be carried by the 
▼ehielm of words. In flust, Wickham had of¬ 
fered a fiunfly aflkont. Phesbe Inndled up, and 
looked as if me should like to carve Wickham 
up'with her eyes, and Sophy treated him with 
a fiounoe and a flo^sh. Even Veronese 
looked at him with 4 sort of indignant sur¬ 
prise. 

[In the ** Leaves from Memory’s Log”—w- 
pears ** Mowbray's Yam,” a tale, told by the 

K Hant seaman m>m the topsail halyard raok, 
lely 'deseriptive of the impalement and terri* 
fyi^ aufforings of 

7%e Aeeiuein nf Kleber. 

*1 have a recollection of bavifig told you 
how hard we froed in Alexandria, even dur¬ 


ing the time of Kleber but when that 
excellent general f the very beet and mo^ 
skilfbl Frenchman in Egypt) fell beneath the 
assassin's dag^r, onr treatment was abomin- 
«bly cruel His successor, Monen, (whom 
many people snspeoted,) clmseto throw, the 
Bospicion on ne, the English prisoners of war, 
and, to give publicity to his suspicion, placed 
us in a circle, round the stake that rim 
wretched yonth was impaled on. Never, no 
never, shall 1 forget the bloody and brutal 
sight. 

The French army formed tliree sides of a 
square, near the palm trees on the desert side, 
and close to Alexandria; the open space was 
to allow the ingress of the Bedouin Arabs, 
who flocked in eountloss nambers to see their 
countryman die by the dreadful death of im¬ 
palement. The drums beat to arms by day¬ 
light, and our ferocious guards urged onr 
immediate march; we wore then plai^, with 
Bcofis, jeers, insults, and curses, close around 
where the stake was intended to be planted 
immediately. The garrison had formed; on 
came the advanced guard, the prisoner, and' 
the executioner bearing the stake. 

The misguided youth, clad in a looso frock, 
such OB carters wear in England, and bare¬ 
headed, walked to tho scene of his torments 
with a firm step, head elevated, and eyes ox- 
proBsive of a mind at peace, stored vrith nn- 
daonted courage; his guard now reversed 
arms, while tlie bands struck up a solemn 
dirge, and the youthfhl prisoner, for I do not 
think he had reached twenty-five years, was 
condnoted into the centre of tho guard ; the 
slight covering was then removed, and a bet¬ 
ter proportioned,athletic yottth,never stripped; 
he was then forcibly thrown on his free, his 
bands and feet soenrod, and tho stake, which 
was hard wood, pointed, driven by the execu¬ 
tioner, along his back hone. A horrid yell of 
anguish announced the commencement of his 
sufferings. Ho was an enriinsiast, and non* 
ocived his Koran advised him to be a . mur¬ 
derer. Poor youth ! he expiated such mis¬ 
conception by suffering torments that the in- 
geauity of the Indians could not rivri 

The wretched youth was thou raised, and 
the stake placed in the socket (ff a shaft, sunk 
deep in )ihesand, with his foce and naknd body 
turned io the sun, that fiercely riared upon 
him. Although protected, by li^t elpthmg^ 
from its rays, 1 felt melting beneath its intense 
heat, greatly augmented by reflection from 
the white sand on which we stood. 

0 Heaven I it was a pitiable sight to see 
that manly form, in the imue of mr-jMuker, 
so home up, the muscles and veins sfonding 
out like cords on his body, throat, and legs, 
wMlo every nerve quivered .with excessive an- 
guisb; but his faoo, that expressed manly, 
courage and resignation, now was flushed 
with agony; while tho eyes, protruding from 
the SQwet^ looked up in supj^ication for aid, 
08 he loudly invoked his preset, intormin- 
gled u^th ories for water, watff. To riieso 
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dmdftil, hout-reading eties, wa were eom* 
palled to listen, and our n|^t was riuMsked bj^ 
tlie onattersble agony that oonwilsed his body 
tin the hour of noon, when we were marehed 
baeh to onr cararanaary or prison—the erowdi 
at Arabs driven ont of the sqnare-'^e troops 
dismissed to their quarters, leaving a strow 
guard round the viotim of oruelty.who writhed 
upon his stake, with nndiminished power of 
suffering. That night, I oould not sleep, few 
his dreadful cries still rang in my oars. 

Again we bad to march at daylight, and 
circle round the stake, where the wrotohed 
TOuth still retained life, with power to utter 
nollow groans, that nearly oong^ed my blood; 
but, when my sight beheld the effect on lus 
manly tatm, from that aif^t of agonized suf¬ 
ferings, I closed my eyes, nor would I open 
them ligain to be blaried by such a sight of 
honor. Tlie eyes and lips had been torn 
away by the birds of prey, who, disturbed at 
their liquet on his body, stiU wheeled in 
oireloa above onr heads, uttering loud discor¬ 
dant soreanu, whUo clouds of insects were 
eating him alive. 


B E Y E 0 U T, 

THB ANaENT BSRVTUS. 

Modern Beyrout, Beirut, or Bairont, a 
Syrian town, in the Pashalio of Aero, on 
the shores of the Mediterranean. It was ori¬ 
ginally colonized from Sidou, and situated 
on the south side of an open bay, lying in 
83'^ 494 ' > 27'£. long., and 40 miles 

S.S.W. of Tripoli. 

The bay is larra, and the anchorage good, 
though open to the northward. 

Berytut, or Ancient Beyrout. 

Beirout, me ancient Berytus, was a Phoeni¬ 
cian city of great antiquity, said b^ Stepha¬ 
nas Byzantinns, to be named from its abun¬ 
dant sapi>k of water: Beer, in the Pbeeni- 
cian, signifying a well. 

Diodotus Tryphon entirely destroyed it 
abont 140 B.C., but after the conquest of Syria 
by the Romans, it was rebuilt near the site of 
the anciout city. 

Angustns, who made it a colony, called it 
after his daughter, with the epithet happy,— 
Colonia Felix Julia,—and medals were aftw- 
wards struck in honour of the Roman Empe¬ 
rors, bearing the legend ** Colonia Felix Be- 
rytns.”t 

Agrippa, the grandson of Herod the Great, 
dseoroted the town with a theatre, amphi- 
theMre, batiUr, &o., and instituted games. 

Berytns was famous for the study of tiie 
lafw. fer whkdi there was a celebrated sohool 
in' tns city, the Ibundation <ff which is ascribed 
to Alsxiimder Sev«rua. Justinian called it 
the " ittrrse of law^** and the splendonr of this 
sohool Inay be comnnted to have lasted from 
the third to the middle ot the sixtii centaiy.$ 

e.Pwily't ilt*dli«nanMn PUot. 

^ 'Oprrt PHati, Itb. Vm era. iH^, 

l.qWflMtt. H'wtwy of Cteetiatiaad Fidl, lib. U.,p. 904. 


In 851 A.D., Berytus wm nearly destroyed 
by an earthqnako. At the. present day, nut 
few wrecks its ancient splendour remain-^ 
save a bath, pieces of granite columns, snd a 
few other fra^ents.! 

When Syria was over-mn by the Saraoans) 
Berytus fell into their bands. In 111it 
was recovered from them by Baldwin, King 
of Jerusalom, but retaken by Saladin in 1187. 

After a frequent change of masters, Beyrout 
at length became the r^dence of the Emir 
Fakir Eddyu, Prince of the Druses, who 
perished there in defending his dominions 
against the powerfel Amorath IV. Since 
that period, Beyrout has constantly belonged 
to the Ottoman Empire. 

During the Holy Wars, it often changed 
mastors, and was the scene of the fhbled rio* 
tory of St. George and the Dragon. 

History of Modern Beyrout. 

Till tlie year 1791, the French possessed a 
factory at Beyrout, but tliey were expelled by 
Djezzar, Pasha of Acre, who seized the place 
from the Emir of the Drnses, to whom it then 
belonged, and placed a Turkish garrison there. 

Djezzar appears to have been its greatest 
improver in modem times, otherwise both the 
town and the adjacent country have suffered 
great nogloct. As the town was greatly in¬ 
convenienced by water, Djezzar cut a canal 
from the river Beyrout, which falls into the 
bay near the city, and built fountains, in ex¬ 
cavating which, many of the ancient fonnda- 
tions were discovered. 

l]>iezzar also built the walls which were 
erected after the bombardment of tiie place 
by the Russians. Those walls were strength¬ 
ened by several tower^ and there were five 
gates to the city. 

In September, 1840, this devoted town was 
entirely destroyed by the allied forces of Eng¬ 
land, Tnrkey, and Austria. 

Supply of Water to the Town. 

The copious supply of water wbidh it fe- 
coivod, was from a small river called Nahr 
Beyrout, which rises in Mount Libonus, and 
flofrs into the sea a short distance from Bie 
town; the water was conveyed by Djozzur’a 
ctfUal, and received into reservoirs and fonn- 
tains. 

Appearance of the late Town. 

The streets were narrow and dirty, like 
those of all Tnrkisb towns; the houses mostly 
built of stone. The town was conunanded by 
some low hills to the S.E. Its population 
was estimated at ten thousand souls, of whom 
the Turks formed one-third. There was a 
largo and well-built mosque in tlie city, for¬ 
merly a Christian church, dedicated to St. 
John, as also a CapncUn convent. The snb- 
uriie of the town were as large as the city itselC 
Of its ProduotioHS and Commerce. 

Raw silk was ^e staple of Beyrout, and 
this place formed the entrep4d er the eom- 
meree of the Druses and Muoniies; whence 
I Keock's Tiwrala In tii# Ba4« 
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alao ther exported tlieir eottonaand ^ka, and 
received in return, rioe, tobacco, and money, 
which they exchanged for the com of the 
Bekaa and Havanm, for no com was pro¬ 
duced around the town. The raw with 
cotton, olives, and figs, were accustomed to 
be exported to Cairo, Damascus, and Aleppo. 
A small red wine was produced around the 
town, which was cheap ^ good. Game was 
abundant; the beef from Libann& excellent; 
and supplies of all sorts were to m piomued 
good and cheap. 

Recent Aepe9t nfSejfrout. 

Tn point of locality, Beyront was as plea¬ 
santly situated as any town in Syria; it stood 
on the verge of a beautifhl plain, varied with 
small hills, and extending to the foot of Mount 
Libanns.* The surrounding country was co¬ 
vered with kiosks, and enriched with novos 
of vines, olives, palms, and orange, Imon, 
and mulberry trees; behind which rose the 
lofty chain of Libanus. 


LEO THE TENTH. 

Lno the tenth lived in an age full of study and 
production—of intellect and art. His mind 
was free from prejudice, and fully capable of 
fostering and envying its glories, Though 
he delighted deeply in we works of past times, 
yet ho withheld not his interest from original 
contemporary works. In his presence, the 
first tragedy, and also the first comedy, in the 
Italian language, was acted. Ariosto was 
one of the acquaintances of hia youth. Mac- 
chiavelli wrote several things expressly for 
hiim For him, Rafihelle SUm chambers, 
leries, and chapels, with human beauty raued 
to ideal perfection, and with life in its purest 
expression. Men, in those days, went to the 
Vatican, leas to pray on the steps of the Apos¬ 
tles, than to admire the master-pieces of an¬ 
tique-art, the Belvidere Apollo, and the Lao- 
ooon, in the Pope’s dwolUng. Leo had also a 
passionate love of music, which just then be¬ 
gan to be cultivated throughout Italy, in a 
more scientific manner. The walls of the 
palace daily echoed with the souuds of music; 
the Pope was heard to hum the melodies that 
delight him. He did not, indeed, always 
maintaiu tlie decorum befitting a pope; some¬ 
times, to tho despair of his ma^r of the 
ceremonies, he quitted Home, not only with¬ 
out a surj^ice, but even, as the distressed 
filnetionary observes in his diary, "what is 
most vemi.tiouB, with boots on his feet.” He 
sj^nt the autumn' in rural pleasures-^hc took 
the ^ver^ohof hawking at Viterbo, of stag- 
hunting at Corneto, and of fishing on the lake 
of Bolsena, after whkh, he pas^ some ^e 
at Ids fbrottrite seat at Malluuia, v^ere he 
was aeoompanied by men of those light and 
supple talents, which enUven every passing 
hoar—such as improvisatori. In the winter, 
he Muined to we city, which was in the 

• Voiney's Travels ill ilyrM. 


highest staio of prosperity. The nnmber of 
inhabitants increa^ a thira in a few years— 
mannfhotures found their profit-art, honour 
—every one security.- Never was Ae conrt 
snore lively, more agr^ble, more intelleotual- 
Loo X. was fhll of kindness and sympathy— 
he rarely refiised a request, or if he did, it 
was in the ^ntlest manner, and only when it 
was impossible to grant it.—Banks’s Hitierff 
cf the Popee. 

COMETa 

CoHEXs, one author writes, ** were made to 
the end that the etberial reipons might not bo 
more void of monsters, than Uie ocean is of 
whales and great tbiering fishes, and that a 
gross fktness being gathered together as ex¬ 
crements into an imposthume, the celestial air 
might thereby be purged, lest the san should 
bo obscured.” 

Another says, they signifie oorraption of 
the ayre. They are signes of earthquake, of 
warros, changing of kbgdomcB, great dearth 
of oorno, yea^ a common death m an sad 
beast.” 

But a writer on comets in 1665, crowned 
all previous conjectnre. ** God and Natnro 
intended by comets to ring the knells of 
princes;” not esteoming the bells of churohes 
enongh for snoh iUustrious and eminent per¬ 
formances. 

anti i&ctcncta. 

bahitrs MANUFACTonr. 

In the midst of the snblimo and romantic sce¬ 
nery of the Glen of Sannox, Arran, and on the 
edge of a precipitous rivulet of the same name, 
has been discovered a rich vein of barites. Last 
year a manufactory for the article was erected 
on the spot. Tlio quarry is about 100 yards 
up the rivulet, whence tne ore is brought to 
the manufactory on a wooden railway. The 
ore is first washed from any mixture of eaith 
by means of a stream formed by some rude 
stones placed across a waterfall, and it is then 
ground into a fine pulp. It is afterwards put 
into square wooden frames, where it is i^in 
weU washed, when it is removed to the bonWs, 
whore, being mixed witli sulphuric acid, it ie 
boiled wlBt steam, and the ferraglnoue scum 
which arises in the process is. carefhlly re¬ 
moved. It is then run off into tronghs, and 
dried in a drying-house kept at a high tempe¬ 
rature, till it becimeB so soUd that it can be 
out into an oblong brick form. It is then re¬ 
moved into a cooler-house, where it is dried 
ihoxonghly, when it is ready for paofcmg into 
barrels, or removed to the dyeing-hoi^^ to be 
^«d to any riudo which may be desired. 
I^e machinery erected for the mauufimtory 
cost npwards of 3,000/., and with its aid ten 
workmen are enabled to turn ont four tons of 
prepared barites daily. This material Is now 
extenfively used instead of white lead to form 
the body » paints, and for "many pnepoa^s is 
prrihmble.—At/mamoek Ckren^ (M. 1840. 
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Orienta! Proverbi-~k beauHftil Orieatel 
proTwb runs thaa, ** Wilb tine and pati9iu3e' 
the mnlbenry leaf becomes satin.” 

Content .—Yon mayplace a hundred haads< 

. fill of fragnuit herbs and flowers bofbre the 
nightingale; yet he wishes not, in his constant 
heart, for more than the sweet breath of his 
beloved rose. 

Mr. Buoknell, in his paper on the organio 
malformations and twin oiras within the same 
shell, in the eggs of the common fowl, says, 
that ** fibm above 20,000 birds, hatched under 
every variety of circumstance, not more than 
one per cent, has been found in any way defeo< 
tfve;” and that, ** the prodnotiep of monsters, 
or twin birds, in the same egg, are of extreme 
rare occurrence, net one in 40,000.” 


Promotim .—A young ensign of a regiment 
stationed near Manchester, residing in lodg< 
logs, the dtting room of which was reij 
sn^, was visited by one of his fashionable 
friends, who, on taking leave, 'said—” ’Well,' 
Charles, and bow much longer do ypu mean 
to stop in this antsheUI” to which he wittily 
replied—** Until 1 become a kernel.” — Bar- 
badoee Paper. 

The bnilding*materials of Worksop Manor 
House, in Kottinghamahire, were sold on Tues- 
laid, for 20,000 guineas : it is said the 
mimtion cost upwards of 500,000/. in erect* 
ing. 

O»04»e»e .—^Wo should not despiur of the 
gocidtaeiB of the world, if we do not happen 
to it immediately around us. The atmos* 
phdn. ja still blue, though so much of it as is 
encUi^ in our i^rtments, is colourless. 


Mount Ararat .—Further letters fivm Tof- 
lis fta^ that the oonsequencos have been more 
Mttkkt iirom tiMs convulsion than at flrst an- 
nomkO^' The tovrn of Nakitchevan has been 
totidly degtroyedr-all the buildings of Brivau 
more or less <hi|nTed—and the wliole of the 
viUages to. the two districts of Soharonr and 
Soamdta liavO'perished, and the cotton-and 
rfa^e plaatatim^ - all laid waste. The im* 
mwi^ ntighltwriiood of the mountain Uself 
was tiie scene rfthe most awflil oalanltr. A 
khgeltishs did Rom the mountain, overwaclm* 
{^easily'thing and person in its progress, for 
a astauiije of seven worsts (about flvs English 
aitiSss); - 4h>ongM otiiers, t^ve 1,000 tnbabi* 
great village Altiiouli have been 

bnilidhctte^ the flulen rocks. Ilie motin* 
tite cfWMidj wiving pamago to a tiiick fluid, 
« river, ai4,.followihg the 
same direotien, swept over the ruins. At the 
«faite of the IStb Augnst, Ararat was not yet 
qniet 


Mehemet AUi in hts late manifesto to the 
Ibar pow«V8, deserihes liims^ as that ** poor 
old man, content with what God had jpven 
Mm.? 


' Sale ^ ilf. dPAveeehoofe Pieturet at 
t/Aeni.—The * Toilet,’ by Gabriel Metsn, sold 
for .5,100 firaucs, and a ralldength portrait of 
Bembtandt, punted by himself, for 15,190 
francs. A portrait of Imwis, by himself, for 
2,300 francs; the * Fat Cook,’ by Jan Stcon; 
for 3,050 francs; an Interior, by Ostade, for 
6,700 fhmes; and the gem of tw colloetion, 

* The Miracle of St. Benedict,’ a sketch, by 
Rubens, for 25,700 firanei. A * View in 
blandera, by Totders, was bought by the Biel* 
gian Minister of PnbUc Works for 14/5^00 £, 

Aviarp at Fontainiieau. —This avfery whs 
capable of oontaining 5,000 birds, both for 
song and eating. i . 

Female Foot. —Tn the ** Correspondoiioo 
In^dite ” of Henri Qnatro, by M. do wmmd, 
a lady of the name m Mathnrine, is mentioned 
as ** the female fool of the lung.” 

Prineeu'e Theatre^ Oxford Street. —The 
ornamentM decorations of this new Theatre 
(opened on Wednesday week last) are very 
rich. The chandelier is brilliant in the ex* 
tnme. The Arabosqnes are of all hues—the 
boxes bordered with cushions and vallaneos 
of crimson velvet, and the cartains of damask. 
It is one of the handsomest little theatres in 
Europe. 

Alexandria. —^Tfae military topography of 
this country does not guarantee it'from 
oign invasion, particnurly by the istiinttM 
Snez. With the exooption of the Fa.timite 
Moors, tiie 'French under Bnonapartoi Tir* 
haka the Ethiofnan, the Romans, the Ettglish 
battalions, and the Sepoys, the other mva* 
ders—Cambyses, Alexander, the flrst Mahom* 
medans, the Ayoubitos, and the Tnrks,, have 
entered by way of Syria. Tho vitaUty of in* 
dependent Egypt, then, can only be aasured 
by means of Syrian linut»-*its true limits are 
not at Snoz, but in Mount I'anrus. 

Plucking the Beards—f*. To pluck the 
beard” of another has over beui h^- the 
highest posribte sign of veom ahd omitmielj. 
So particuh^ly Mxioua was Oharlmaagtio/to 
show this dewito to aa.onomy, tiiat, we read 
in Hnon do Bordeaux, he dispat(&^ no lass 
than flftoon snocessive messengns from. France 
to Babylon to pnli the beard of Admiral Gaa> 
disse. 

Aeroetation. —Mr. Green made an expsri* . 
mental aooent in Us Nassau Batioon on Tuea* 
day, tho .6th inst., from the grimiids of -the 
Coinmsiroial Gas ^^any^, ^^pn^ Fields; 
and descended in Lord ToningtiHi'e Faifr, 
.YUceis Conrt, lllorewith, uosr Timbridge. . 

Mot a Fabies-*-A boy timto^^ppehs of al|B 
mas hi^od who . ihiidc mmt Us 
hand and foot upon the floor, he artiesripre* 
plied—** God nuUe me a little baby, so nigh, 
uid I grete the reet,” 

LoKIMtH { PrlnM and psAiuhrd bffJ. lABHlHP. 
143, >(r' «a, (near Sommet Honie); end nnid be d t 
Booknctlpnand AVm-mmi —In PjISl't.buai.Hif hutd,. 
taUan >/■ PRAKt'.mnT. • 
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CHURCH OF Sl?.,RAR.IHOLOMEW. 

In No. 1005 of the Mirtw, ia a view and 
deaoription of the' lothrior of St. Bartfaolof 
mew’a Chnreh ;'aad,'aa the'exterior of this 
aaored edifioe iml 'v^ehortly be taken down, 
it ia i^eanmed, a representation of auoH -a 
memormle fhbi^, will not be nnaoceptable to 
onr readers. 

The last time divine service was performed 
in this churoh, was on Tuesday, May 12th 
last, when a sermon Vras preached there by 
the Rev. Mr. Wilkinson, for the benefit of the 
Broad Street Ward Charity Schools. Sinee 
that period, the whide of the bodies there in- 
hnmfm, amounting to more than a thousand, 
were removed from the church and ohuroh* 
yard. One hundred and twenty coffins were 
conveyed to various plaees, and the bodies nn- 
cftaimM, were interred, with the greatest de¬ 
corum and caro, in a vault, bnilt for that pnr- 

E >8e, in the church-yard of St. Margaret, 
othbury. The removal of the whole m the 
bodies was under the direction of Mr. Top- 
lis, and it is impossible to apeak too highly of 
the groat care used by hii^lf and the per- 
Bons undor his directions. 

The disinterment of the bodies being com- 

g eted, it was determined to tt^e up the mar- 
e pavement of the chancel. As the last 
burial there took plaoe nearly a century sinee, 
and as this was the spot where the remains of 
h^es Coverdale were supposed to bo depo- 
sitod, much interest was excited. Many gen¬ 
tlemen attended to witness the removal of 
the earth, In the hope of discovering the ra- 
ttidas of thie leanien Father of the Beforma- 
tion. A vault had been formed on one eide 
of the Chancel, called the Reotor’e VanH; 
where, about four foet bebw the level of the 
the leaden ooflhi of Mrs. Newman wae 
found, it being deposited there in Jannwy 
1741; eearoely a veetige of the outer eoffin 
was remaining, and, notwithstanding the time 
lapsed, and the dr^eas of the jmnnd, a 
fluid etraaped from uio leadmi ^nmn on its 
removal to the vestry-reom. Hie earth was 
stow oarrfblly exeavaM to the depth of nearly 
ei ght foet, 'when, in the very eentra the 
mnepl^ 'a (i^eton was disMvered^ whi^, 
from its peeblhir situation, there can be KtUe 
4euKd of- ha bring the 'vanmrated cetnalna of 
lijBles'^terdale. The ooffin meaeoted six 
foot ibsm inches in length, the boards being 
.thi^i^hee ihlek. The Skeleton was trier- 

hnt emm- 

^osi ,0h its exposure to the afr. 

. '’.irei^ trith the 'sarih 

i,ifdihed|n*^itoto, and riumwed 
whemihey remained nnttt 
the evening of ilie ford ut the present month, 
«nd then transferred to St. Magnus Church, 
Londbn-bridge, of which he , was rector in 
1563; and toe frilowing' mohiing, being toe 
935th anniversary' of the ttonslaUon of the 
whole Bible into English, by Coverdale, they 


were, nt A o^eloek, dtpoaStod agalnat too east 
wall(tfthati^reh,'—apart of toeridbuildkig 
ia which ho proaohed, and not pulled down 
on the re-building of too ehnrchhy iffir Chris¬ 
topher Wren, alter toe fire of London^-^iu a 
vanl^ at the expense of the parislu to whoar 
these preoious remahishad, atthwr eolieita- 
rion, been kindly consigned by -toe Bisbi^ aS 
London. The re-intennent was strictly 'pri- 
vate, with the exception of toe ridldren hS thn 
ward-schools, and some ef toe paiishionmn, 
to wh<na a short and appropriate praver, on 
toe occasion, was made^bj toe rector, toe Rev. 
Thomas Leigh, A. M. 

The whole of the interior of toe ehnreh of 
St. Barthoiomew vras destroyed by the -flim 
of London, as we have previonsly remark^ 
in No. 1005; it Irit nothing bat the venera- 
able tower, built about 1438, and a portion of 
toe walls at toe north and west rides. The 
length of the ehnreh is seventy-eight feet, 
breadth sixty feet, and rititnde forty-one foet, 
and that Of toe tow«n about ninety feet. It 
is of stone, and the roof of the church is co¬ 
vered with lead. The ontor-door, fronting 
Bartoolomew-lane, is adorned with a cherub, 
and a large festoon of frosoo-work. The 
living was a rectoi^, in toe gift of toe Crown, 
and nted in toe king’s books at 187. Is, Qd. 

Tbs parito of St. Bartholomew is added to 
that of St, Margaret, Lotohury, and from toe 
demolition in w neii^bourhoM of the Bank 
of Eni^aod, now comprises toe whole of one 
of toe old eity parishes, that of St. Christo- 
pher-le-Stook, borides a portion of it stimding 
in the two other parishes. 

- There is a portrait in Xfr. Williams’s Li¬ 
bras, Rod Cross Street, of the Rev. Creorge 
Griffiths, M. A., ebapjain at the Charter 
House, and lectnrw of St. Bartholomew, 
Exriunge, whence he was c||eeted. 


TO OHIU>REN PL^aYlNO* 

I to'Innr the Joyouswmtid' 

Of oirrry chUilren In that giouad— 

It briaxt the tlHMis^de of other duys. 

When I. loo, |[l»d»oiiie Inutrlu eouM rriee. 

I lore to watch thm catch the bull, 

Frue-t from tlw echool-ruom'e riri«l l1iniU~ 

I lore to Wifteli cndi childMi feat, * 

FHwt lids my quiet Kardeo^eat. 

Of late Bad team have dimmed mine eyei. 
And-ttow my hreoet hoaew tdttOr elsta— 

Hut I «an atUi, my .apblo W|yi .. 

F«d jdMHfuro to pionme theeicT* , . 

' lmiuh’oiuhiFri>en^yenMny thzdog^ >' 
Anift^ yfiWrta^Juymweonib 
Wtmt feom rwtWittt m s«Uo> w 
Long may y« oU fNmdree'.kaimr. 

And when in atlwr yearn yonrhi-arte . 

May have brnn {tierecd hy evrtuw'a darie. 

Tear tliongliU,Uke miiM. may tlwn neall. 

The many eaboOl.bay game MtMkU. 

- Launa C. R—«. 
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CiESAR’S DAY OF PLEASURE. 

]. TENOS Pi.NOSK(A AND BBR TEHPLB. 

At first there was onlvone VemuH-Yenus Ura« 
nisr-othenrise called VeaoB the Heayenly. And 
.odestial) indeed, shewas, and worthily fittedfor 
the rererenee and ref^ird of all jnst and good 
beings.' Among those who held np the hig^and 
stately modd of Roman Tirtae, Cato uored 
her to the earth, and Comelia^ kneeling, kissed 
the hem of her garment. Althoojdi regnant 
in the Heavens, which were her divine home, 
die had, neverthelessL oast off her iuminons 
robes that dazzle tbe*lmmortala, and in her 
nnvestnred beanty and purity, walked serenely 
among men, and invited the understanding to 
fbllow in her stops. 

Yet was she only visible to wiser eyes; 
vulgar optics could not discern her; for her 
essence being so etherially fine, and most sub* 
tilly sublim^, only a pure fkitli, and chaste 
holy mind oouid hope to comprehend her. 

Man, therefore, in the mass, with minds 
incapable of beoomiug pure enough to con¬ 
template parity, had, iu place of that which 
they could not know, set up a new divinity, 
bettor suited to their gross and carnal concep¬ 
tions. This was tho Venus Fandemos, or 
Earthly Venus. This is she, who hath found 
worshippers over tho whole world, she whose 
boauty is zidhly compounded of aU eartlily 
elomonts that give lustre to onr dust, and sur* 
oharce the dnllness of our original clay with 
the flnsh of life and tho glories of dolouring; 
but her beauty, however, is only tho bait to 
forbidden pleasures, wrong delights, and sen¬ 
suality unbounded. 

Wide and nniversal, indeed, had been the 
wordiip which accrued, of old time, to this 
lascivious Love-queen. Every nation had, by 
turns, bowed at her shrine, and laid itself 
awhile in the apparently glorious sweet light 
of her countei^oe. As Asiarte Baal, she 
roignedat Babohm in jbeautyunapproachable; 
she filled tho " tents of the yooiig virgins,” 
the Suecoth-Behotii of Syria, with-we^" lumon 
purpureum ” of love; as the veiled Tsis, in tho 
land of Mlzraim, myriads did her homage. In 
all Toluptnousness we reigned in Greece, and 
her enthralling idolatry had already spreM to 
Rome. 

Spread!—^why young Cmfar has oonfossed 
her for his mother. Itotumed firum hSi wars, 
and finshed wiUt his triumphs, he bnilds not 
his temple to, b^ioose Mars, or thtind^'bear- 
ing Jove—^but,' laying his head in the lap of 
lovriiness, he ia^ so Iwwitdhod with foOmna- 
tions, so enchanted with loves, that he vows a 
fonc to the godden who- 'administers snrii 
pleiawei^ adc'forth^th dedicates a temple to 
tlm qdeen rfvolttptaons Love. 

' ^ This temple was planted in the most dolt- 
cions part m Rome’s country. The preSenoe 
of the goddess hprself seemw to make more 
beantifol the spot of her residence. The hea¬ 
ven over H was hlue as the heaven of India; 
the birds that passed there nourished them- 


B^es'wHh dew. and had wings of azure. The 
waters around it vrwe limpid and tra.nsparent; 
its walls were vrhito as silver- and the sand it 
was built upon, red as purple. Seated on a 
, hill, it. viewed the' phantsismagoria of Ute 
whole city beneath, and tlio breeze carried to 
it the perfomes of the roses of the vsRey. 
Aronnd it grew palms, with their featherm 
heads like loose and elegant crowns, and whfm 
the snn coloured tho summits of the sceme, it 
became painted with IQao, grey pearl, and 
yellow gold. 

Who can, then, be surprised, that to this 
fair place, endowed by himself, devoted to 
the goddess he most loved at heart, and for 
removed from the toil and buftle of the Seven- 
hiUed City and ite great cunps below, the 
vietor of five hundred fights, and the oon- 
qneror of a thousand battles, cauno hither, 
whonsoovor he could, to indulge in all the 
pleasures of his soul. Here he spent the larger 
portion of the pipiing days of jraaee, and here 
we find him busied, on the day with wfaioh 
onr story has to do. 

2. CJBSAR IN TUB POUCH OP THE TEMPtE. 

_ The scene aroqnd the temple, on the occa¬ 
sion of tho visit of its founder, was luxurious 
boyond expression. All tho priestesses, flow¬ 
ing figures with white stoles and with harps, 
calmly beautiful as ever they appeared in the 
classical pictures of the old masters—moved 
among the olives and myrtles, hymning their 
tutelary qnocn and goddess. Radiant crea¬ 
tures, from captured provinces, who were 
very pearls for beauty, glanood about in 
graeefol danoos, exporiug all tho luxury of 
fimb and bosom. MsSdens of Ibbria^ with 
large flashing eyes, and dark-flowing hair— 
Parthian damsels, each one fit for a consort to 
the Arsaoidte—Egyptian girls, foir as the con¬ 
cubines of King E^aroan—crowded around 
Cmsar, to do his pleasure, and jaadfy lus eye. 
Charmers that bore baskets of summer-fruit, 
and earthem amphorie of rosy wine, every 
now and then tempted the g(dden-locked to- 
luptuEry. The Tine-elustm, pnrple in bloom, 
and pregnant with sweetness, had moistened 
his lips to satiety; abundance of other luscious 
fruits had filled mm to rwletfon- wliilo Massie, 
Sotin, and renowned lalem imd flo|wn ^ 
spirits with warmth and fervonPi 

Under the power of these, Ctraar,. lediniiw 
on his conch, gave way to botetetqioa mirt^ 
and bade them indulge in all tho joys of tiie 
hour —^ Throw out,” cried be, " him^tilB of • 
lilios and narcissi. Open thecassolotsof rose- 
odoum, 1 .will mske myvelf .a owolii from t}ia 
petals of flowers, and an atmbqphWM iff thfi^ 
perfomes.'- Yoa, 0 boautffhl 
wifo hmg robes and flowery gwla^, 
will dance to the sound of Intes; and thon', 
young girl, whose eyes are limpid and azure 
as tlm Syrian Sea, yon shall come Deurine^ 
and Inany thy voice to the sodm of iustm- 
rnonh^ and the feet of danoen^-;” 

n 2 
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S^ng of the Young 

I HID notbinif but a lienutltnl luta of ivory 
To.tramblo under your flngnn; 
i am nothing but a bni^-tet of peorlf 
'fu enciiele your amM ; ^ 

Thy OuK«re ofrotea. 

Thy arnu ofalatiMiev, 

Myb^eill 
If I were an amulet, 

1 wouhl ahwp on thy Itosom; 

If 1 were a uri^i of huU ly 
1 would melt on thy lips; 

Thy U|» oi roaeBr 
Tliy b^m of alubaiter. 

My Iteloved I 

Scarcely had the sonji; ended, before the at¬ 
tention of all was excited by the sound of the 
trumfiets of heralds, and, gazing on tlie quar¬ 
ter from ivhioh the sound proceeded, Ctesar 
behold, along the Appian Road, tho senators 
of the empire approa^ing, after their debate. 
This was thp signal for the troops of Cnidus 
and Paphia to disappear within the odytnm 
of the temple; and Csosar, with his friends, 
among whom wore Cornelius Baibas, and 
Cains Trebatius, continued seated, awaiting 
the advance of the conscript fhthers. 

a. C.fiSAB’S INCIviLfTY TO THS SUNATE. 

It appears, that while Cmsar had been re¬ 
signing himself to amorous dalliance, at tho 
porch of his Temple of Venus, great debates, 
of which he was the alone subject, had been 
Moupying the attention of the Forum. Har¬ 
ing just returned from his victory in Spain, 
his countrymen wore zealously desirous of 
heaping additional honours on his head. He 
had exalted himself a victor over the sons of 
Pomjpey, and extravagant already had been 
the flattery of the senate, and profuse the ho¬ 
nours lavished on him. One vote had trodden 
upon tho hods of another, and that lughest 
and most grave title ** Father of his Country ” 
had been bestowed on him. “ Imperator,” 
too-r-that word of dominion and majesty, Itad 
been affixed to his name, and his person had 
been declared inviolate and sacred. Yot this 
was but a moiety of the grand catalogue of 
distinotaons awaked him. Pre-eminent for 
locality, a vast statue, a most excellent conn- 
terpait of Umself, was placed in the temple of 
wolf-frd Bomnltts, and next in contimity to 
those of the seven traditional Kings of Rome. 
He was allowed to assnme, on all public occa¬ 
sions, the dress used by victorious generalB at 
itfieir grand triumphs, and at all times to wear, 
ondnetured round his head, on imperial crown 
of laurel. 

The honourera, therefore, of the conqueror, 
oonipoa^ this venerable band, had by this 
thao drawn close to where he sat. Cmsar had 
hartie^y thrown over him, the old paludor 
mwntnin or long olosk of the i^enorals, which 
was all of scarlet, bordered with pnride. To 
present several dwrees passed in his honour, 
the whole senate was now in attendonoo upon 
him. 

« Their appearance was august and sacred, 
neh 40 in sltertimus struck awe into ihe bar¬ 


baric hordes ol^ AtUla, and made iliem quaU 
before a present mal^riy. ^ seeing Ihm, 
such was the i^verenoe they .invOlwtamy 
inspired, the poom Romans knelt, but oven 
the prondost rose. 

Approadiing, they saluted Caesar—but silli 
Cmsar sat:—presmi'ted their decrees—yet 
Cmsar moved not: he heard what they had to 
say—^yet still he sat; Cains Trebatius wbis- 
pored him to . rise, touched him, urged him— 
Caius Trebatius got a frown for answer. .. 

The senate discharged their husiaiess,, ^hey 
marked the apparent jusolenoe of Cmsar, hot 
made no comment at the time. But there 
were hot spirits among the senatorial gather¬ 
ing, who felt their pride wounded with the 
insult, as if a serpent had stniig ihom. TU- 
lius Cimbor was a formal mau, and brobk^ 
no infraction of ceremony. Cassius Longinus, 
proud and violent in his temper from a hoy, 
was rancorous with indiguatiou. 

" VRuAt! contempt of the country, the Ro¬ 
mans, and tho senate!—What! contempt flung 
ill the face of the most august body in tho 
world!” 

4. c.«»ar’s stomach-achk. 

According to Suetonius and Dion Cassius, 
this piece of nneeremoniousnoss or incivility, 
trifling as it may sCem, was one of the chief 
causes of Cmsar’s ruin. ** The greatest offence 
which he gave,” says the former, ** was in re- 
ooiviiig the whole senate, who came to present 
him with several decrees, very much to Ids 
honour, ntting before the Temple of Venns.” 
Dion Cassius relates the matter with all its 
eircomstancos:—One day,” says ho, “ as 
they were deliberating in the senate about 
groat honours which they designed for Julius 
Cmsar, they, having ooncurrra, rose up, to 
car^ the news of it to the emperor, iriio was 
sitting in the {loroh of the Temple of Venus. 
He did not arise upon seeing tho senators come 
to him, but heard what they had to say to 
him, ntting. This made no4 only the sena¬ 
tors, but the other Romans, so angry, that it 
was one of the chief pretences of those who 
formed the conspiracy agalnstiiiB person.” 

Caasar is said to have alleged that his appa- 
rontiueiviiity arose frmmindisposition. Those, 
however, who were desirons of kindling fliry 
among the people, gave ho belief to this ex¬ 
cuse, and were the more violent in not admit¬ 
ting it, os it was known that, a Itttle while 
after, Cmsar walked home ou feet; the posture, 
therefore, which he kept, was vehemently at¬ 
tributed to pride. 

Hutaroh, however, observes Ihat Cmsar was 
very muoh oonoeiuod for th4 ihrivility he had 
shown the senate, and whibh so much dis¬ 
pleased the people; and, also, that to exeuM^ 
the fault, he himself expressly alleged his dis-' 
temper. 

Still the reason that Cmsar walked home a 
little after, is not sufficient for the disbelief of 
Cmsar’s apparent want of tespeot. He might 
hare been mwdi disordered at the mombat tl.s 
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8ini|j[« cftmo to him, and yet haVe been able to 
walk heme afterwards Cmsar hereby hastened 
his min, because be conld not put himself in a 
citil posture, bp reason of a little disorder of 
his bowels; which, on another occasion, would 
have been of no oonsequencejbut at that time 
was of creat importance.' Tiie accident, he 
feared, if ho had risen, would have been at¬ 
tended wiUl bad consequences; he would have 
been a laughing-stock to all the people of 
IBUimo, and the ill-aS^ed would have put a 
strange oonstmctlon upon it. It would have 
been a contempt of rdigion and tho senate, 
and that, too, in the very temple of Venus. 
The thing mqpt have rendered him so odious 
in many respects, that it might have caused 
eveu a man who had well eonsidered all the 
consequenees of his Siting still, to resolve not 
to stir out of his placo. 

Hero, then, wo have great reason to wonder 
at the occasional strangenoss of human events, 
and to exclaim how tho most important and 
most fatal things often depend upon the light¬ 
est trifios, and are put in motion by the mean¬ 
est spring. As it was, tho passions of those 
who wore hot and irritated at the insult, 
boiled up to a pitch of frenzy and indignation, 
and finally directed their arms as conspira¬ 
tors, to stab the apparently contumacious 
Cffisar at the foot of the statue of Pompey. 

_ W • A. 


ASTLEY AND 

THE DRUM WITH TWO HEADS. 

[Fiom a Currespondent-] 

Tiin lato Philip Astloy was originally attached 
to a regiment of Dragoons, and in consequence 
of some information which he conveyed to tho 
Duke of York, ho prei’ented him mm beiug 
made prisoner as well as counteracting tho exe¬ 
cution of a manoeuvre planned by tho enemy, 
which would have proved most disastrous to 
tho British Army, For this piece of service, 
the Duke afterwards obtained him a license 
fur an Amphitheatre, which be built in West¬ 
minster Brid^ Road. Be engaged an excel¬ 
lent troop of vanlters and equestrians, and 
being a good horsoman himscli^ he every even^ 
ing disj^ayed tho various methods of the me¬ 
nage ; and in a diort time had a vast number 
of p^ons of rank m supporters and patrons 
to luB Riding School. 

fie btou^it up his son, John Astley, as an 
equestrian, who was esteemed the wonder of 
tiie age, and in the course of time added a 
handsome stage to his Amphitheatre, for tho 
pc^ormance of Pantomimea and Bnirlottaa. 
Among the artbfts engaged was a very excel¬ 
lent aeene-palntih',jiameo. MarchbankB,(a Seot 
hj birth,) whose abilities such as to pave 
the way for the growin{| 'ptetensionB of the 
northern kingdom in fnrmwing so many emi¬ 
nent, artists. 

Altheqg^ Astlev was a man of no education, 
still he.waa sot devoid of judgment; and he 
w^ bomionally ohidinaiely pervefse hi lUMiy 
opinionef whmre he was decidedly wrong. 


His sen John, Iiaving nowoMome an adept 
in theatrical aJibirs, was nbde Stage-manager, 
(or, to use his frthor’s expression, Comman¬ 
der-in-chief of the stage department.), 

* Old A stlcy was remarkably industrious, and 
although penectly satisfied with Ids son’s ex¬ 
ertions, he made a practice of vMting evetjf 
department daily; soone-room, wardrobe, stj^ 
hies, &o., Ac. Nay, he has even interfere 
with the musical d^artmeut at r^earaaJa, 
although he was perfectly hmocent of knowing 
a note of music. It once occurred that a mili¬ 
tary piece was in preparation, and Marolth 
bankt, who had completely painted himself 
into the good graces of old Astley, was very 
busily employed in paintinga tent-scene; when 
Astley came into the scene-room, amongst tho 
filluig-np of the scene was a piece of mounted 
cannon, a halbert, and a drum. 

Astley admired it much, and in the course 
of his scrutiny, the following colloquy took 
place. “ Very well done, Marchbanks; very 
good. Your tent is as natural as life. But 
what is that incomplete sort of thing laying 
there 1” said the old gentleman, pointing his 
stick towards the drum. 

“ That, sir !” replied Marchbanks, rather 
surprised. “ That is a drum, sir.” 

“ A drum !” echoed Astley —** Why, it has 
got only one head to it. Who the devil ever 
heard of a drum with only one head to it, 
except a kettle-drum 1” 

** 1 grant yon that a drum has iwo'headt, 
sir,” replied Marchbanks, " but it is impos¬ 
sible tq see both heads at tho same time ; and, 
oouseqnently, it is impossible to paint it so.” 

** Don’t tell mo almut impossibilities,” re¬ 
torted Astley somewhat angrily. If the au¬ 
dience see a drum painted on a scene, they 
expect to see both heads: therefore, cither 
put another head to your drum, or 1 must 
get somebody else to do it.” So saying, he 
marched out of the scene-room, leaving March- 
banks completely paralyzed. Ho puzzled his 
brains how to act,—he knew that he was rights 
and Astley was wrong, but it was useless to 
attempt to reason with an obstinate man; and 
not wishing to lose his mtnation, (whidi was 
by no means an indifferent one,) he deter¬ 
mined to put two heads to the drum. It 
requires very little reflection to imagine what 
sort of an object a drum with two heads must 
have looked, painted on a scene; but so it was, 
and so it remained ^ady fbr old Astley to 
view next morning.' 

It however ocentred that young Astley 
went into the scene-room the same evening, 
to speak to Marchbanks about some pat#- 
cnlar scene, when he observed ihisHent;lh 
nearly a finished state. ^ ‘ ' 

** Ibis is very beantiMly-pahitcd,” siSd. 
you^g Astley to Marchbanks, and dees ydtt 
great credit. But pray what is the matter 
with that druml^It looks v^ It 

intended to be two drums 1 qr-Hredfiy I can¬ 
not make it out.” ''' 

** To say the truth, sir,” T(i|»lied NTareh- 
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'espboard ia » gards4» Md flowen iir^,daMy> 
■«r Sraquestly, laid beiWitt 
, Ue», azzL 27.—tn ladia^ Umg^Umei we 
.beaten^ mad pipes m bloim Beme diBtaaoe 
before the palanqum of a Eotopean of high' 
'rank, or of a native chief; while danoiog boys, 
dies^ like girls, and prettily deoerated, keep 
. tune to the mndc. 

Oen. xtix. 26.—^The Cingalese,. like the 
Hindoos, haver dve the ^uuger in marriage 
before the .firstborn, .^nt, in Cingalese, 
some tenas, denoting kindred, are jringulariy 
speeifiC': roAoddrapdf is brother; bat ope- 

J Uf is an elder brother. SaMdareef is eieter ; 

Mt, akJkd, is an elder eiater. NogS^ is a 
gounger eieter; and malagSp a younger bro¬ 
ther. 

htupu xriii. 19.->Tho Arabs, in ferming 
covenants, eat broad and salt toother. Eat¬ 
ing a man^B salt, is a phrase need to denote 
nuuntenance in general, as we speak of a man 
getting his bread. Some time bacl^ when 
different parts of the maritime provinces of 
Ceylon wore laid under water, hundreds of 
the natives were supplied with salt from the 
Government’s store-house, at Mature. 'With 
salt, they say, they can always subsist, though 
destitute of everything bosiaes, but roots and 
fruit with which to mix it. 

Dent. xi. 10.—^’*Thou sowedst thy seed, 
and wateredst it with thy foot,” is a passage 
of Scripture, believed to refer to some such 
usage as that of the Ongalese and Hindoos, 
who rednee the muddy surfhee of a paddy 
field to one consistency, by workin|; about the 
little pools of water, left by flooding, simply 
with the foot, just brfore soattwing the seed. 

JudgeSf xvi. 19.—Mention is made of a 
favourite Court lady, in whose lap, the Em¬ 
peror of Morocco ooustantly laid down his 
head and dept, when intoxicated; this illus¬ 
trates Judm, xvi, 19. " And she made him 
sloop upon ner knees.” 

Judgetp xvL 21.—Scooping out the eyes, is 
a common punishment under Eastern tyranto, 
as (mental history hears witness. 

1 iS^ xlti. 19.—The Arabs, in some oases, 
saspecting the people of a disposition to eman¬ 
cipate themselves, have allowed the inhabi¬ 
tants of a subjected village, but one knife. 

1 Sain. xix. 1&.—iuJw v. 19 .—Mark M. 4 
-11.—A amt and pillow form all the bed of 
the common people of the East, and their rol¬ 
ling np the one in the other, has often struck 
me as illnsfrating the command to ”riso, take 
lUp hed and walk.” 

2 Satn- y- 21^Plan6t influence, is styled 
by the Cing^ese, bdl-le-yeh, which may near 
an affinjity to Fi^Cs in relief, some- 
timeit aami^e as the fluinan form, roj^esmtt- 
i^Mihepli^ets, whose influence is to hepi^ 
pitlated w wverted,. arc neatly formed wuh 
clw^ on a frame of split bamboo ;'«id when 
Pfmied %v 0 an iiapmiingappearanoo—psati- 
oifleHy'lighted up . at night. Saudi 
frwui nay be freqnentljr soot, especially fai 
m wi^Fpon and 


danceia.4>dbto tlM^ aeoi^pai^^ by ohjtttgt' 
Jug and the beat Ijho .-Wgest 

are about eighteen thSia^e 

ceremonies axe over, partly 

ken np, or left to be dedirbyM by Ibe tula* or 
in any way. , 

2 Sam. xi. 9.—Throughout Hindostt%^|f!r- 
vants sleep in the piaaaas of the honso; .. 

1 Kingtp xviii. 27.r-ln Hindoo, and Bufl- 
hist logeiids, all manner of expmts ayie, ,iip^- 
oribed to.the Gods. They are consider alro 
as oottspning much of their time in dejsp. 
According to somo, tbp great Brahma exiata, 
eonsoioudy, bnt half his time, aud Bueflta, in 
most of the teinplos, is not only remresonted 
standing and teaming, as wdl as ditiog, but 
in a roeumbent posture asloqp.'* 

1 Kingt, xix. 4.—^The bo-tree is considored 
sacred by the Cingalese, who believe Budba 
often rested himself under its shade. They 
may be seen to bow in pasdng it, and hot 
unfreqaently, a wall, breast high, is built 
about its trunk, to prevent injury. In this 
wall, .are niches, constructed for placing 
lighted lamps in, on extraordinary oocadons. 
Ihe bread-^it tree, uid several others, grow¬ 
ing by the road-dde, afford the tgmvoiler a 
most refreshing shade from the heat. Logs 
of wood or scats, or old canoes, are often, 
found under them for dtting or reclining on. 

I Kingt, xxi, 3.—The people of Hiudostan 
very relnctontly part with a flunily estate, 
from which they generally take their title. 
A Cingalese woman was otico heard to object 
to sdSng a spot of ground, asdgning as a 
reason, the pleasure die experienoed in eating 
cocoa-nuts, produced liy the trees that had 
supplied the family in former times. 

1 Kings, xxii. 11.—Instruction by signs as 
well as by dmilitudes, seems to have been an 
ostablishra usage. The Grand Seignior has 
a number of dumb men, who, in this way, ex¬ 
press difficult matters to admiration. 

2 Kings, vii. 1.—2 Sam. xix. 8. — Ettiwr, 
iii. 2.—Job, xxix. 7, &c. &e.—Ihe gate of an 
anviont csity, was the piucipal plane of husi- 
ness. Here the people, passing in and out, 
especially those employ w in cultivation, oadly 
met. Here was the court of justice; the mar¬ 
ket ; the exchange ; and apartments fw ilie 
transactions of state afihin. 

2Chron. xxiii. 19,—The euttance. of ike 
inner chamber of a Bndhlst temple, is nsuaUy 
low and narrow; and, on each ddq, stands a 
dreadful-looking follow, formed of day, and 
above the size of tbo human form, with a fao|m' 
serpmit in his hand, seemingly, ready to la^ 
wim it whodvw outers. , Th^ are sfyfrd 
mooruk&y9,i.e, gwurdt tft sentiif^i^ 

f Itomer’s (1«UU'* aw wimimtei’. tiavelfGiff, ilttpul- 
h'g Oshtti^ Kwvtlns. 'U>ii tfeiqifna. Accctmus *» 
Laclau^ there we eertalu eldeks lu .bcrtVen 
ehich JufutcT, ul certain tiaica only. 

The lOwtaa Jupiter wa« pdDteil ehlioWP. 
'Pfin)«.'tli4'|>ric«tai«i<i; tltnl 'Meins prewBt st'mspM- 
dsV» tilttli. ehe eeuM eat 

{nsatve luv ient;^ which wsa^dhm vkv w swd 
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4 nikus.atfM. 8K8N AT vamvoA. 

Liedt.€oi.. Vant, on his way to the Barnmdas 
as govoRior, oominanioated this remukaJble 
CB 80 in a letter to Sir David Brewster. He 
stated that}—’ * 

**Tli« iirmmt c»ll(«tur oreiiataiiH Mi BennuiiM, mn 
lltU of.AiigwU (1889.) ilie<lMy«littnrl>^ 
CUB wait piiiitaf over Bt. VlwMst. dud to ldm,a|id the 
wUier imMiu ua MMrd, ol^to e|ipc«nd, thi>T ttumifbt. 
of N iiebt araea, or biui«ri>stoeB eohiWt uid the mu 
hod thw MMM nptwnniieei” 

This; however, was only a repetition of what 
his flriend Ik. Harvey and himself had seen, 
August 8, l8Sf, which ooonrred, according to 
his memory, daring stormy and threatening 
weatiior. 

** On'the Hih.” he euyi, ■* I iwe eerty, ibr the pnr- 
pow of wrliinst hut .woo d'weomed that the hsht wee 
M* dim I eoMd not proceed’ I xemoved to enother 
room, nod finding my •iimtkm not improved, 1 euid, in 
the prwence of one of my thmily, 1 eppr^nded n 
•nddim fliilnre of eUtht. 1 mu then oikra if I had not 
ulMerved o very peculiar OppeMnnco of the ran'e roye 
tlie dey bekne. 1 bad not, but bad peroeived the fioor 
of tlie room to look blue, eaiwcUliy wliere tlie auu 
ahonaonhj indeed, every ohiwt in tiie room appeared 
of a aiekly bioa eolon. The next day, fite Itth, a 
m.iU.buat waa put under weigh, for the Bret time, with 
a party on liuaH. Tiw day waa ao mild and tnuNioil, 
we eoold only reach a fow milea: the aaila. which were 
new end pore uhito, ueverthfeteea, app«ire«l to he 
etnfnedofnblnlab colour, and tlw tea wae of a dingy 
yellow. Thto aingalar Uue colour wne obeetved eveu 
un tlie coaat of Ameiies.'’ 

Sir David. Brewster, in explanation of this 

K Lomenon, gave faintself of opinion that the 
colour the snn was ^educed by vapour 
or water in a vesionlar state—as sphmniles of 
water—inteiposed between the son and the 
observer. Owing to this causey the snn may 
exhibit any eolonr, and, in point offhet, he 
had onoe eeen the snu of a bright salmon 
oolenr, in which both red and ydlow were 
iitixed'with the blue. A similar eflbet is often 
ptedoced when the sen is seen in'a cold wiu- 
tmr morning, through the windows of a oar- 
rtage eovmd with >hoar flrest, or when it is 
seen thzongh'vaponrsuiidlarly deposited. 

itoHr^p^WACtidx PROM msoNotra SAnsAoss. 

his ^Statement, of 
I*ouoa% Contagions,, and Miasms,” mentions 
the |idlowi^.faot}r- 

' Ibere m a disoase frequently produeed in 
Gwemany by lasing deoajied aanSages as an 
asticilb.,f^fb^ The qrmptoms attending, tile 
&eaee a ateiwi a aihabto, aM-distinotiwittwate 
ifr eaose..The patient afflieted with tiu ^ 
esee beownsemim eBiMiBted, diiee to a smn* 



pleto mammy, andiballydies. Theransenlar 
fibre and all parts timilsrly oohiposed, disap¬ 
pear. The cause of this evidbatiy hb that the 
state of dooomposition in whiehtfae eom^ent 
^liarta of the sausages are, is emdasQnibated'to 
the oonathuento of the mood, and thbatato 
not being subdaed by the vital prinOlphL the 
disease wooeeds until death ensnes. It ure- 
mariuble that tho carcases of tiie individiii^, 
vtiio liave died in ooBaequenoe of i^ am nos 
subject to putrefitotimil 

AX AXOUALOOS PORU OF T^UMf GBKS&yVB! ix 
XHB OAROENS OP NRW BRUXSWlCK. . 

Afrer some remarks on the ehsiraetor of the 
fruit-bearing trees of New Bmmtwiok, whiOh 
is not fovburably situated for tbe.development 
of rosaoeous fruits, Professor Robb stated:— 

In the summer of 1839,1had an oppminnity 
of obsemhigthe progress of dostmonon among 
tiie pluiBs. Before, or soon after the pieces 
of the eoitolla liad &Uen, the ova/rium bad 
beoome greenish yellow, soft, and flabby; as 
the fruit continued to grow, its colour beemme 
darker and of a more muddy yellow, and, at 
the end of a fortnight or three weeks, the siae 
of the abortive fruit was fully greater than 
that of a ripe walnut, and resemUed, hi ap- 
pearanoe, aprieots. When examined, th^ 
were hollow, containing air, and oonsisting of 
a distended skin^ intipid tastdess. By 
and bye, a greenish mucor or monid is deve¬ 
loped on the surface of the blighted frnits, 
wfiiidi becomes black and shriveUed, and, at 
the expiration of a month fipom the time ef 
blowing,, the wdiolo are rotten and decomposed. 
The flower appears about the leaning of 
June, and, before August, there is hardfy a 
plum to he soon. The author aopposod this 
aoomaloaB form of fruit to be influenced in its 
production by cold winds and long-oontinned 
rains at that season at which the flower is 
open,, and the reprodnotive organs the most 
exposed to atmospherical vioissitades. Jtwas 
popularly attributed to insects; but, from not 
having observed any, he did not think, 
could be the oause. 

Dr. Walker Amott on the other hand gave 
it as his opinioa tbiti tiiese plams vrere, pyo* 
doi^ by tiie attacks of inseoti^ iw he had fre¬ 
quently seen anomalons forms of fritii pro- 
dneed in that way. An early examluatiim .of 
the flower wonldprohaUy hav^ilMwiM tfa^. 
Moist weather ptodneed a eonti>a 7 efl^ mi 
vegetation, and was frvoarable to the deve¬ 
lopment of leavesrstiier than fruit. 

HANGING IN CHAIIjK|., , 

Ths Eng^idi law was not, friswrif,' eontooct' 
with the poidahment ef death—^it reqidmd to' 
havtt' deato with a- honor of some sort afi- 
tatiied.to it; as anatomy had bsenoompbine# 
of,-tiM'fri^wbitors had .ehsitm sad., a g^het. 
Pitoth wto enongh-Hsq^ 'tiot even a.slow, 
ex|«eted, oeesmooioas, fl«jbfeon-deaith, d«r‘’. 
ia^irhich, a nma dms in every nwve 




MiaNfo fi^onil ho ih«|Ml.Ate} Mondi^l^ MOV. 
ll-aiijiBjrt jwy« f>een tmpioied, wh«m tite Itm 
]Md>iniT«ikd flo fawl •brwg hwidt 


iwm the erimioe^ «i4 eradiied fhelin out of 
me aiaaTow~t^ H liftd Abne ite wpntk It' 
had so, sod it WM foUy to attempt iBtoxe; hy 
hioBiiw aeoipse «p in ti>e air-^T foiitooiifa»[ 


was detorred, hnt numy disgiuted.: of aU 
searoerowe, the woTst, and yet ugliest, is a 
human one. Superstition an audha^ $ 
on sfindf nights^ the hones rattle, and the 
dimittB clank, ai^ the cottagers dsaw their 


zifdi, Ibtr hetheas^jaym Jf*;|7ot.a.]i«t!iehlo^ 
oatchea a hane, or« ](abbii,«r atnmt^hnt he 
lwiugBitaBan<dEeringtonie.” Hiathewaa 
net a stingy man, anolwer letter <tf-hia sbow^ 
for ho spomTOly says: ** llie oep^enatien of Hie 
Miyosly (whom God preserve) has cost mo the* 
value of an ox, vdiiw ia te to .roaated whole 
in the middle of the'town,<aad my pasiiddini^. 
will, 1 snppos^ to veiT mmry tto,o<^ 
BioH.” Lord. Fanloonraridge, in. wo year 17.$Q^ 
as Stemo tolls bis dau|;bter. ** jnesented me 
with the curacy of (Tozvrould, a sweet xotire* 
ment in oomparison with. Litton.’* The hwi 
of tiiis noblentan lived in HanoTor-sqnarOrand. 


mm 




the tainted path<->^and this is atont 
Hanging in chains wse an ancient barbar¬ 
ism, nnwortiiy of the men whose enlightened 
views tove abolished that part of the Men's 
sentence that tended to make anatomy igno- 
mittions. 

Death is the pint ultra of (ho Law: 
when it endeavouroa to |>u8h its antbority be- 
yonnd the grave, it exhibited, nnnocessarily, 
the lindts of its j^wer, beyond which, it was 
mere impotence—a dangerous and a useless 
exposure. 

GLEANINGS, 

IN aSUEMmUNCB OS STEENa^ 

In the exliibition at Somerset'house, in 1785, 
was a drawing by au honorary ^utleman 
(Mr. Nicholas) of the parsonage house and 

S iiden at C!oxwould, where Mr. Sterne wrote 
B Sentimental Journey, and some of his 
other early works; bisfi^ro was leaning over 
the ^dou wall, whilst a Loudon wa^on was 
passuig by. Au engraving of this, liM favou- 
ntoresidonoe, is given in the ilfirror of Nov. 20, 
1880,aooompanim with*atribatary momotialto 
his ^nins, for it says :—** So long os the fine 
blendings of humour and pathos have charms 
ttfr the seusitivo reader, the writiura of .Lau- 
renoo Sterne will be cherished wiu fond re¬ 
gard. In tto school of morality, Sterne is 
what Hogarth is in that of paintuig—and he 
IS a^y termej the * painting moralist.*. 'Lhe 
brii^tnoss of &ncy, weplaylulneBs of wi^the 
pungency of satire, the cfaMtlsemont of folly, 
and the wholesome reproof of knavery ;ana 
vteo, an snoceed each otiier in lights and sha¬ 
dows of ^eat breadth and beauty; and if they 
wliip not * the offending Adam' * ont of us, the 
memory of (he writer &onld to respedted for 
hit bmievoleht views. * 

The engn^ring oonsecratto by Hs associ¬ 
ation vrith the aoovo and many more traits of 
genius.** 

In mm bf his letters he says; My Sesti- 
mentt^ .^oura^wSl, 1 dan say, oon^ee yon 
that amilram the heart, and .that 

4ait lefiqt IK not or of 


Steme'il letters, and various-prints, dsavrindt, 
,r- and apietnxeof.biiiLa whole Whe- 

sd ther the history of Yorkshire by Wbitakm'|<m 
I's that by Townson, or any other history pt tlut 
0 - county desoribes Cozwould, or StiUii^n, or 
Sutton, in the Forest, close by where Sti^e 
r : resided twenty years, I know not. Alien’s 
e- spleudid histo^ of Ymkthire does not oten- 
y, tion a word of Sterne. In the. cliondi st 
u) Goxwould is a fine, monument of Belasyim, 
SB Lord FanlcottlnidgBi, who died in 1702. it 
appears from a letter of hU, dated ftom Cox- 
would, in 1765, that—"by oarelessnoss of my 
ci^te, or his wife, or his maid, <»: some one 
within his gates, the. parsonage bouse at Sut- 
tou.was burnt to the ground, with the furpir 
turo that belonged to mo, and a pretty good 
5, collection of b^ks; the loss three hundred 
m and fifty pounds—the poor man and his wife 
kd took the wings of the noxt morning, and fled 
to awav—this um given me real vexation, for to 
is mnoh was my pity and esteem for .him, that 
9r as won as 1 heard of this disaster, 1 sent to 
IB desire he would come and take up his abode 
II- with me till another habitation was ready to 
0, receive him—but he was gone, and^ as 1 am 
io told, throu^ fear of my persecution—Hca- 

le vens! howfittledidheknowofme'toBuppoto 

u I was among the number of those wretchto 
1 - that heap misfortoo upon misfortune.** 

9- In a catalogue of pioturas, sold by Mr. 
is ChriBti& May §2,1821, is No. 25. " A view 
lO of a Church in Yorkshire, where Sterne 
te preached his Maiden Sonqon; taken on the 
te spot. By P. Heinaglo, R. A.** And in a 
ff catalogue of pictures, sold by Mf. Southgate, 


ii- YQrksbire,whereStomepreach^ his first 0er 


sweetTy painted. It was sold fiur 41. "to • 
Mr. Whomley,of Cranboine-alley. 

This journey baa been trausla^ into the 
French laagua^ by M, P, Ci^toui^ 


fwr,WTitt^to;||^ above . 
pop mito jpte'ilit, to WM 


..wnmt 


his prdtoe to ol 
le voile de.la 


‘oAy ver^.toto' 


vbd to hit;^ tems^ ron 4t. ito ,V<>y<^ 








■1^ d*ad tuouM toi 

MnaiaMit'ir beaunotipi de aouibUlU^ «ie dgat*^ 
et TBsta partioa de gdaisf iwt faMuiw est Mi 
Stenie. Le fUt le j^nsfibqde proiudt sow tfk 
phune. int^iMsanto at pAtii^qne; 

u art £» wander oh« lee An^lidi^ et peiii-etre 
le pretnUw des iativaius, qtu a eenU eombien 
lee j^os l^gm eiroonstanoes, iwe artitade. nn 
geete, on trait da jpbyBicmoiBie poor Toieiit 
animema eqjat. Tout an Ini wit original 
jasqit’a sea awmena qnMl a fiut iniHimar aons 
le noffl d’lTarieky'at qdi xenfarinairt la menle 
la pins porst ^sent^ bian naiveiiianty bin 
Bimpleaatnit; ii prdcludt aort bomaea la phi*- 
lantoepia, kaliairitr;laseQ8tbilit^. D’anaasl 
mot il prnatre, mala «a mot part da Tama; 
e'oat prasqna tonjonn aon ocmr qui oondnit 
» plama; loaU at i^aaprit ooosiata a daeon* 
Tiir dmm lea objeis da nonreanz ra^portsj 
des fikoag iioaTell^}a na aoonoia pat I’bomma 
qui ait j^tka d'oaprit qua Sterna. Son ext^ri* 
eur <ftou melanoboliqaa at aombre, aa aantd 
foible atd^oata; oependant son bamaoravoit 
des saillies da gait^; on ratronve an hu, Cn- 
vantte, Montaigne, Rabelata; mais da pins,!! 
poBsede eetta Sear da sentiment, oetto son- 
plesse da pensfie, qni je na sauroia difinar. 
Qa’on liae dtuu son Tristram Shandy, This- 
toire de Ltfevre, at ma di^finition est inntila 
Sterne, avoit beanooup d’erndition; il passa las 
deux tiara da sa vie 4 ^tndier, at il avoit prts 
de quarante ans, lorsqu’il ^orivit son premier 
ouTroge.*’ 

M. Suard, who was personally intimata 
ndth Sterna whon at Paris, tfans qpeaks of him 
in the Memoiras Historiquas ear lezyiii Sieole: 

11 amusa singnlierement las esprits gais b 
Faria, par aon origlaalit^ piqnante, at donna 
dos emqtiona nouvilles anx Imos tendraa, par 
la saoaibili^ la pins na%ve, la pine prompte at 
la plus tonohsAte. Pans Stoma, le tiro, iaa 
pens'OS profondes, at las donoes larmea, ont 
leirrs soaroas daa$ la mdme page, et sonrent 
dans la mdmo phrase. Dana SAandy, 

c’est I’esptit da Sterne qni domine; dans le 
Toyage,e’est sonmne” Thisfhsoinatingwri¬ 
ter, AL Suard, then dwells witli great emotion 
on .Sterae*a intertiew st Calais with one of 
these. deroat men whom Gnido had often 
painted- '‘qni an dehangaant leurs tabatitras 
ont toot las deax les yintx brillans de jde et 
de huhnW, comine aea gonctes de plme de 
Pare-en-i^ aigne de M rroonoiliation du aiei 
et da la teixei” he i^urthw says: ^ <dnel ewi- 
vain iqaalqna .aoit. At philosophia. aea al<H 
qaenda irt sa j^oire, n^ehangwait pas las 
pins iHdlas ps^ qa’il' a pn dorira avao aallaa 
o& meuaeb' da hi. Battille, ditpoSe d 

pmrt#mMttb atm imagination b iotrtaa Iba 
norran^ 4fi'«aoltets’’'---and ha than'' dvjreBa 
wUh tidd mhairgdoa en.hla "imiidtioBtf to 
the starling add tha * jftaudn snr la 

{dams 1^ethtmddadMj^Qha.'^^ - 

Afarrid bdogtaphar or Mr. Sterna, in the 
Doblin 'DiuTard^ l^agt^ne, af S^ 18.%, 
obaerfiu: "Stiemmwtedyfaywharahlmsalf-^ 
tiraCammdbdP^ 'tnwnv^errabdy to scttiw 


table in • JMt the 

Ul^tast appeal’; Malai^ n^^Mt-mbre arvar 
at the aw of eraj IMly thatfraabiEed'^ma. 
Full of fervid earnaBtni^hli''qyrt^Ay was 
’never wanting, aiid avory one whn^jHM the 
pwoeptioa of hnmonr, or Mia hrre Of nodal 
mirit, wwe his Mends, was engigadr^to 
dinnara ftr Muee moirths.' In his pkodigailty 
of Hfb, the waste beoams too tapidJ^lBlt aao 
seen. The Cervantio flame was too bright ftr 
the frail vasad &at held it. • One attach flno> 
eeeded utiiliah and, between each, the iom- 
be»tjlame otYoiick Beamed to sbeot npktts 
expiring light.** Sir W. Seott Saya, that 
Stenie boasted of being engaged fnirtaan din¬ 
ners deep; and Dr. Jwnson was tdd, ha Imd 
ei^(agements for three moutha. 

tn a latter to Miss Sterne, in February 
1767, he says, ** I shall not be^ my Senti¬ 
mental Journey, till 1 get to Coxwonld. I 
have laid a plan for something new, quite ont 
of the beaten traok.’* He had no sooner pnb- 
lisbed the two first volumes of this work, than 
his debilitated and worn ont frame submitted 
tofkto, on the 18th of March, 1768, at hia 
lodging in Bond-street. He was buried in 
the then new burying ground of St, Gaoiige, 
Hanover-aqnare, on the 22d of the same 
month, in the most private manner. Sir W. 
Soott thus describes his death: ** there was 
something in the maimer of Us death aingn- 
la'.ly resembling the particulars detailed by 
Mrs. Quickly as attending that of Falstai^ 
the compear of Yorick for infinite jest, how¬ 
ever niilike in other particulars. While life 
was ebbing fast, and the patient lay on his bed 
totally exhausted, he complained that bis feet 
were cold, and requested the female attiandant 
to chafe them. She did so, and it seemed to 
relieve him. He oomplained that the e<fld 
came up higher; and wmlst the asMstant was 
in the aot of rubbing bis ankles and fogs, ha 
expired without a groan.** 31)0 manner of 
hie death i& however, thus related in ** The 
Travels of James Macdonald,’* 8vo. 1790. . 

** 1 went to Mr, Sterne’s lodging, to know 
how he did; the mistress opened Mte door, and 
I went into his room, he was then dving. , I 
staid five minutes. He then s^ ^Kowii 
is oome.* Ho then put up his l^d, be if 'id 
stem a blow, and died div^/.*’, . 

1 cannot but i^ly to the ptdee^ ,bu^^^ 
Adrtan’s address to Idb deg^asMhg oom, as 
ttmulated by Mir. Pope. 

'.Ab. fliwtiiig vpirtt'limiuHl’rtsg-flw, > 

Timt luus luut whna d Sty teiutor hnuii;. 

. Most tiiott tut lOOH) thi* ftBOte imtilHi ? 

'' No mOM a pteHSiOK ciioerftil gtieiit I U, 

WliHlter, ell, wMtInnr oil tliuu flyinf 1 
'I'O'WliiitiierkuiMlIscweivd elicHM? ’ f*', 

Thos st«m'st ell'twinetingi • 

. Sstd'SikcedteawerareeeeHUv/ 

. 1^ frrvdixrite personageiti df Us SttA^ttadd 
to him in'some of the eidegKiaia 

ndkieh.appeared soon afWr te .' ' 

Vfiwt thu' no taper cecf Ita denllf ray,^' 

''^Oi tbe fUU ehuir ring n-qutena o’er Viy tond». 







' ‘ Tbs' bsnliter (crki'f of Mmidabip li 'not vtcft*; 

Aii't iHNtr i/om. with horliiitniyil kid. 

IIm' uuburo uwtMs carolmly eiitwia'H 
With oiivo fuliiiso. nt tiw cIum of day ' 

HImU ehvof iMir plniiitlte wtpen iU thy grave. 

Tliy ahade. loo, omffe U«nk, 'mid awlUt night, ' 
(itmtl pourlilMitione from Its firiendly eye; 

For erst hit tweet benevolenoe bestow’d 
Its Reneront u;ty, oud be«h>w'd with tnnis 
The sod wldch rested on thy aged bieust. 

Ajid kgain: 

Maria, too, pleads for tier Ihvtmrite dUtrrw'd. 

As you foei for her soirows, O grunt lier request 1 
Should these ndvocutes foil. <’ve aiioUier to call. 

One tsar of his Moak shall oblilemie all. 

WliftO the Gnices and Loves scattei flow'rs on thy uru. 
And Wit weeps tlu! Iilussam too liastlty tom; 

This meed, too, kind spirit, nnoffended, receive 
From u youth, next to Shaksiasare's, wiio luinouts thy 
gravol 

_ 8. F. 

jpublic S(ottniali(. 
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October, 1840. 

{ ’Ah the hauot of • mole is known by the hil- 
bck it throws tip, so, in the phronolo^cnl 
creed, do the bumps and rotundities” of tlie 
caput, sinciput, and occiput, indicate tbo pre¬ 
sence of vii^es or vices, that there hold their 
habitation. To the eye of Lavater, or Spurz- 
heim, the bald sconce of a sexagenarian, was 
not a mere ivory piece of polish, but ebullient 
here sad there, as the orb of Luna, with the 
sinifleant protuberanoos of ail volcanic sorts 
of passions. 8ani Slick was non-plussed fbr em- 
plovment, till bis sagacity lead him to adopt 
Gaft, and turn phrenologist; his experience 
on the subject, is worth attending to:—] 

Nicetie$ of eharaoUr the Phrenologisfe 
Studg. 

Instead of goin’ about mopiu* and oom- 
platnin’, I sot myself about repairin damage, 
and gitten up something new; so 1 took to 
{direiiolugy. Phrenology, by itself, requires 
a knowlrage of paintin’, of light and shade, 
and drawiii’ too. You must know character. 
Some people will take a coat put on by a 
white-wau brush as thiok as porridge; otliers 
won’t stand it if it ain’t laid OQ thin, like 
copal, and that takes twenty coats to look 
complete; and others, ogain^ are more delicater 
still, so tnat you must lay it on like gold leaf, 
and that you have to take up with a camel’s 
hair brush, with a little pomatum on the tip of 
it^ and hold your breath while you are a 
spireadin* of it out, or the leastent grain of^ 
f^m your nose will blowHt away. But still, 
whetimr ladd on thick .<^ thin, a ’cate person 
can tell what yon are at, thouf^ it tickles him 
so while yon are a-doin* of i^ he can’t help 
•hewin’ bow |i1ea8ed ho is. 

Croftineee of Mr, Sliek'e Phrmology, . 
So now, wheh l «Bter a looation, arter a 
little talk about this, tint, ov the other, I 
looks;:al'6ne of tins'yotuig grew’dap gaJls, 
airigHtt IQ^e, till tiie says, Mr. Slick, 'mat on 
alftii tDp6"''yea a-kokW at t Nothin*, says 1, 


my dear, biit a tnost remarkable deTClf|mtei^. 

~ A what!' says A remarkable deve^p* 
ment, says I, the most rsmarkabte, too, 
seed since I was raised. - Why, wnat 'in 
Nature’s that! says she. Excuse me, Missi^ 
says 1, and I gets ap, and pats my finger oft 
her crown. What benevolence 1 says I, and 
firmness of character 1 did yon evert—and, 
then, says I, a-passin’.my finger over the eye¬ 
brow, yon ought to sing well, po8iti«e7|r; H’s 
year own fault if you don’t, fbr you have un¬ 
common petikilar powers that way. Your 
time is large, and tuntPmat; yes, and com¬ 
position is strong. WeU, how strange I. says 
she; you Aaee guessed right, I sware, for 1 
do ting, and am allowed to have the best ear 
for music in all these olearin’a How oh 
airth can i<you tell t If that don’t pass ! 
Tell, says I, why it’s what they call phreno- 
logy, and a most beautifbl study it is. I can 
read a head as plain as a book; and this I 
will say^ a finer head than youm, 1 never did 
see, positively. What a splendid forehead 
you Imve! it’s a tigltt to behold. If you was 
to take pains, you could do anytliing a’fiiOBt. 
Would you like to have it read. Miss 1 

Phrenology helping to sell Clocks. 

Well, alter bearin’ mo pronounce afore- 
hand at that rate, she is sure to want it read, 
and then 1 say 1 won’t read it aloud. Miss ; 
I’ll whisper it in your ear, and you shall say 
if I am nght. Do, says sne, I siiould like to 
see what mistakes you’ll make, for 1 can't 
believe it possible you can tell; it don’t con¬ 
vene to reason, docs itt Nothin’, squire, 
never stops a woman when her curiosity is 
once up, especially if she be enrions to Imow 
somethin’ about hcrsolf. Only hold a secret 
out in your hand to her, and it’s like a bnneb 
of catnip to a cat; she'll jump^ and frisk, and 
frolic ronnd you liko anything, and never 
give over purrin’ and coaxiu’ of you till tiie 
gets it. They’ll do anything for you a’most 
for it. So 1 slides out my knee for a sea^ 
and says, its no harm, Mim, you know, for 
Ma is here, and I must look near^to toll you; 
so 1 draws her on my knee, without waiting 
for an answer. Then, m’adually, one arm 
goes round the waist, aim t’other hand goes 
to the head, bumpologizin’, and I whispers— 
wit, paintiii’, Jndj^ent, fancy, order, music, 
and every good thing a’most. And tiie keeps 
a-sayin*,—-Well, he’s a witch 1 well, how 
strange! lawfftl heart 1 Well, I want,to 
know !--now I never I—do tell!—as pleasbd 
all the time as any thing. Lord 1' squire, yod 
never see anything like It—^it’s JerusaleiQi mse 
fun. Well, then, 1 wind up by touchin’the 
back of her heo^, hari^ (von know, squire, 
what they call the amative bumps, are located 
there) and then whisper a bit of a joke to hnv 
almut her makin* a very very loving wifb, and 
soon —, and tiie jumps up a-coluuiin’, and 
a-sayin* Its no’tiiob thing. You , missed that 

K ess, anyhetr: Take that for iral'gdeiN^* 
tier! and pretendin’ to dap me, and all 
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that; bnt to jump over the moon 

foor deliDoa*t my {docks ^ fhst admired^ 
th^ boughten, i^er this readin* of heads, 
that’s all 1 xos, tiiat’s the beauty of phreno* 
loCT. You cap pot a clock into their beads 
«vben you ate anpattin* other fine thinffi in, 
too, as easy as ldSB my hand. 1 haTO sold a 
nafion lot of them by it. 


THE SYRIAN BISHOP. 

The city of York has J)een visited daring the 
past nreek by a struct from the east, of no 
oi^nary interest. , We rofer to a bishop of the 
ancient (dinrch of Antioch, Mar Athanasins 
Abclmesih, ordained by the Patriarch of An¬ 
tioch as the metropolitan of tlm, Christian 
charch of Malabar. His authority was re^ 
jectod by some sehismatio brethren, instated 
by the Amoioan missionaxieB, and he is now 
in England, anxious to obtain the sympathy 
of his brethren here. He is mentioned by the 
lato Bishop Hebcr in his Journal, and after 
rocomng attention from some of the dezgy of 
York, he had the honour of dining with his 
Grace the Archbishop and Lord Wenlock. 
lie is in the direct line of the successioa from 
tlio earliest bishops of Antioch, and holds the 
same creeds with the English church. 


SUSPENSION BRIDGES.* 

Thrir rude dnriyuKy.—Suspension Bridges 
appear to be of very ancient origin; travollors 
have disoovored them in South America, in 
China, in Thibet, and in the Indian Peninsula. 
They are mostly met with in mountainous re¬ 
gions, and being suspended across a deep ra¬ 
vine, or an impetuous torrent, permit the pas¬ 
sage of the traveller, where the cons^ction 
of any other kind of bridge, would be imprao- 
ticabfe. It is not, therdore, from the cele¬ 
brated nations of antiquity, that the engineer 
has derived his first hints for the construction 
of suspension bridges, as neither Greece, Rome, 
or Egypt, is ever Known to have had one, but 
from rude and unpolished people, the results 
of whoso ingenuity we proceed to describe;— 

"Rope Smpension Bndgee. —In South Ame¬ 
rica, ^ere are numerous mdras of this kind, 
formed from ropes made of the fibrous roots 
of the gyoat American aloe {^Agave Ameri- 
eana). The road-way is formed by coveting 
the ropes iransveiBoly with small cylindrical 
pieces «r bamboo. . The bridge or Penipd, 
erected dver the river Chambo, te one hundred 
and twenty feet long, and ei^t feet broad; 
but there are others of much larger dimen¬ 
sion. The utility of these bridges, in monn- 
tainons eoqntries, is immeniw. llnmboldt 
mentions, that a permanent oommunioation 
has been established betw^ Qttito and Lima, 

* CUtnduiuM bom a |m|mv ** On Euipeatbni. BiIUem, 
«iu|y UK'" In ^Tll• Stwv«yur*ii, £n{iiw<n's. 
a^Atehiiser* Jontiwl.** ^ 


by means of a .rim b^dge .ctf extraordinary 
Imgth, ititw 40,fiiroi. hod boen enended in a 
framess attempt to bitild a stono bridge over 
a torrent, which nuhes from the Coroilleras 
,0f the Andes. This is erected near Ewth, 
and traveUen, with loaded mules, pern bvmr it 
in salbty. 

A rope bridge will generally remain Id! good 
condition, twenty or twenty-five yean, &^h 
some of the ropes requin nnewing every 
or eight ten years. 

Iron Suspention Bridges of TMhet. —Bat 
composed of stron^or and mon durable mate¬ 
rials than the twisted fibres and tendrils pf 
plants, snspeusion bridges an fonnd to exist 
in remote and senu-barbanns n^ns. In 
Thibet^ many iron snspension brides have 
been discovei^, and it is not impnbable, that 
in oonntries so little known and visit^ by 
Eunpeans, others may exist of which we have, 
as yet, received no accounts. 

Thibet Suspension-bridge, ChvJto^haxum. 
—^This, the most remarkable bridge in Tliibet, 
is stretched over the Tehintchien, sitaaled 
about eighteen miles from Mnrichom. 

** Only one horse is admitted to go over it 
at a time; it swings as yon tread upon it, re¬ 
acting, at the same time, with a force that 
impels yon, every step yon take, to qwekon 
yonr pace. It is oonstrneted of five chains, 
which support the platform, and on which 
chains, are placed several layers of strong 
coarse mats of bamboo, loosely hud down, so 
as to play with the swing of the bridge, a 
fence on each side farther secures Iho {ws- 
senger.”* 

The date of this bridge’s erection is un¬ 
known to the inhabitants of the country, and 
they even aBeribe>to it a fabulous origin. Its 
length is about one hundred and fifty feet. 
Ihen is llso another bridge in Thibet, which 
Turner describes, called ^lo-eha-zum, very 
singular in its construction, but on a much 
ampler scale than the preceding. 

Chinese Suspension-bridges .—In Kirolier’s 
China lllustrata, then is a very clear descrip¬ 
tion of one of these iron-ch^ bridges of 
China. 

** In the provinee of Junnan,” sayahe, “over 
a valley of great depth, and through which a 
torrent of water runs with neat force and 
rapidity, a bri<lge is said to have been built 
by the emperor Min^s, of the fomlly of Hama, 
in the year of Chxm, 65, not constraoted of 
brickwork, or of blocu of stone cement to¬ 
gether, bnt of chains of beaten iron and hooks, 
so seennd to rings from both sides of the 
chasm, that it forms a bridge by planks placed 
und<m thorn. Th^ are twenty cUtins, each 
of which is twenty perches, or thnjohnndred 
palms in length. When many penons pass' 
over together, the bridge vibrates to and fiw. 
..... It is impossible to admin suffidontly 
the dexterity of the anhiteot Sinensias, wm 
had ihe hardihood to attract a work so arda- 

4 Tunwr'i Emlwny tu tlw ( onrt uf Trib^t. . 
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90 % and VO eonduoiro to |ho ooBTonisaeo of 
tntolliog.^ 

Another ni8peo$ioa>bridge, in China, is de- 
soribed in the 6tb. toI. of the ** Histoire geQO> 
rale des Vovaffos.” The following is a oon>, 
densed tnuumtion:— 

** The famous'/ron*iirtd^e (such is the name 
given to it) at Quaf'Chon, on the road to Yon* 
Nan, (Jnnnan 1) is the work of an ancient Gd- 
neso general. t>n the banks of, and stretch* 
ing over the Pan-ho, a torrent of inconsidera¬ 
ble breadth, but of great depth, a largo goto- 
way has boon fomed, between two massive 
pillars, six or seven feet broad, and from 
seventeen to eightoen feet high. From the 
pillars pt each end, four iron chains extend; 
on tliis bridge of chains, thick planks laid 
across, formed a platform. The whole is co¬ 
vered by a roof which rests its ends on the 
pillars at each side of the bank.*” 

The Chinese have also soveral other bridges 
in imitation of this. One on the river Kin- 
eha-Hyang, in the ancient canton of Lo-Lo, 
which bclo^s to the province of Ynn-nnn, is 
particularly known. 

In tlio province of Se-ehnen, there are one 
or two o&ers, which are sustained only by 
ropes ; bat though of an inconsiderable size, 
tiltey are so little to be trusted, that they oan- 
not be crossed without sensations of fear. 

Rarly Smmnsion^bridgeM tff Britain, 
America, and the Continent — ^amoza 
speaks of (nisponsion-bridges existing in Eu¬ 
rope in tho beginning of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, but it is very questionable if the term 
ho employs designates the same struoture as 
that to wluch it is now applied. On the Con¬ 
tinent, no saspensiou-bridgcs seem to have 
boon erected, save those of recent date; and in 
England, the oldest bridge 'of the'kind, is bo- 
lieved to have been the Winch Ch^ Bridge, 
suspended over tho Tees, and forming a com¬ 
munication between tho counties of Durham 
and of York. Mr. Stevenson (Edinburgh 
Philot^hieal Journal) conjectures, on good 
authority, that the date of its erection was 
about 1741. 

At Carrick-a-rede, near Ballantoy, in Ire¬ 
land, thqpe is a rope bridge, whieh, in 1800, 
was reposed to have boon 4n use longer than 
the present generation could remember. 

Scotland .—In 1816 and 1817, some wire 
Buspension-brldgeB were ejected in ^tland, 
and ihongti net' of great extent, are the first 
species of snspensiou-hridge architecture in 
Great Britain. Full ^deseriptions of these 
toidges are to bo:met eltewhero. 

Menai Suapeneion-bridgei —In 1818, Mr. 
Telford, authonied bjr act of parliament oon- 
struoted tide suspmision-bridge, near Bangor 
Ferry, wliioh was opened to the public, Jan. 
SO, 1826. , 

Union Sutpen8ion.^ridge, — The Union 
bridge across toe Tweed, was demgned and 
axooutod'by Captala BundtHf and was the first 

ohaiq-lnidge of eonsidCrablo sise, that was 
’ • Sw Maviur. M«mot«v sur ho l*0Bta »iis]itudiu. 


completed In this country. It was commeneed 
in AngosL 1^9, and fimsbed Jdly, 1820. 

After Mb con^leUon of the M<^ biridgB, 
others on the suspen^on {ofindplti hbgan Mm 
nniversally adopted threnghont Ear(^; but, 
it was not till Jron-wiree, had been proven tp 
be more j/irfn than bare qf a greater thiok- 
nets, that the bridges reodved thdr'most ex¬ 
tensive applieations. 

Since 1821, Messrs. Seqoinhave oonstmeted 
more than fifty wire bric^ieB in France, with 
most complete suoooss. 

The wire snspension-bridge at'Freybnrg, in 
Switzerland, the lardbst in the world, was 
erected by Mens. Ghalley, and extends across 
the valley of the Sarine. It was commeiiocd 
in 1831, and thrown open to the pnblio, in 
1834, 

At MoKtrose, a snspension-bridge ha» also 
been erected, the size of whieh, is scarcely in- 
fsrior to that of tho Menai bridge. . 

At Gifton, there is now in progress of erec¬ 
tion, by Mr. Bmnel, a yory large suspensioa- 
bridge; and another, one thousand yx hun¬ 
dred feet in length, is ahont to he erected over 
the Danube, between Pest and Offen, by Mr. 
W. Tierney Gark. 

anti dttmftfi. 


SULPHirniO ACID FBOM PYBITES OF COPPER. 

In 1834, M. Dubost, an ingenions inhabitant 
of Lyons,^ establish^ a manufactory of sul¬ 
phuric acid at Perraehe from tho sulphars of 
copper produced in the mines of Giessy. M. 
Ferre, nis partner, (but sinoo separated from 
him,) did not, however, snoceed, it is nnder- 
stood, by his process, in obtaining more than 
14 per cent, return;'althou^ it was quite 
poiiBiblo to obtain from 25 to 30 per cent, of 
sulphur. The results, in either case, were 
considered profitable; but an exaefly similar 
proooss whieh has just begun to be made nse 
of in Britain, though wanting in priority, 
makes application of a certain method for the 
extraction of snlphnrio acid, by means of na¬ 
tural prodnota infinitely more abundant in the 
yield than those'procu^ by M. Pmrrd. 

NEW ORGAN WrCHODT BEIXOWS. 

MM. Daublaine and Callinet, at Paris, have 
invented a very temarieable kind of oigan, 
whieh abundantly bears witness to the pro¬ 
gress which may be made in this branoh of 
mnsioal indnstiT, Instead at Mose Immense 
beUows, which tire out so many arms, they 
haM Bupplantsd tbsm by means of a very sim¬ 
ple system of madiinery, whidk may be m^ 
to aet by.an faifant, aim it prodnoes'as great 
an efl'eot as an iiudrumsnt of laige dimensioiis 
and hin^ dost. Ibis organ, elegant in strno- 
ture,iB d^inod for the pansh.of St. Stepbm 
at lalH and has been eicamined by the int. 
artists in Paris, who univemlly speak 
with approbation.—HCbfirriFr dp 
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LOCOXOiTlTS Ain-CARKIAOS. 

The atlEotioa ^soiantiflo people io Paris has 
bem lately mveh e^bited by the exhibition of 
a loeomotlre eatriage, impelled and regulated 
}>y the action of air oompxeased and expanded 
alone. The invohtors haTO been oooaplod one 
whole year in the oonstmotion and improve* 
mont of this extraordinary maohine, with 
which varions triala have been made, and, 
latterly, one in the presence of a namerons 
assembly of people in the ancient foundries of 
Chaillot. The carriage is. stated to be very 
14 ^t, and of groat ra^dity of motion^ oariry* 
ing seven or einht passengers, besides the a^ 
paratus, which is represented as of rematkalM 
simplicity of mechanism,. running withoiit 
smoke, inodorous, and especially firoc ft<m 
danger. Before passing to tiie body the 
pnmp which sots the wheels in action, the sir 
with which the oaUriage is charged passes 
through a regulator, which maintaius it at a 
constant pressure, and through a dilator^ 
which instantly trebles its expansive force. 
It is consider^ that by this invention the 
problem relative to the application of comm,on 
air as a motive power on raitroads is oow^ 
plotely and favourably dotemiinod. 


naioo’s ATTEMPT TO DI8COVEB 

THE GREATEST OP THE INDIAN 
GODS. 

[The following account of Brigu, from the 
Hindoo mythology, is an ingonions and amns- 
ing typifleation of mutlonoss and patience; 
fer the Gods of the Hindoos, though they have 
incomprehensible attributes assigned to them, 
are, nevortfaeloss, invested with the infirmi¬ 
ties and passions of human natore: the instance 
below related, is another form of turning the 
otiier cheek io be smitten:—] 

It is related of Brigu, tliat on being onoe 
asked, in an assembly of the Gods, which 
was the greatest, Baahha, YtSHNU, or Siva, 
he undertook*^ task'of asoortalning the point, 
by a somewhat hazardous experiment. 

He first proceeded to Bbahha, whom he 
purposely ne^j^ected to treat with hisensto- 
mary respect and deoomm, which uhnsaal 
proceeding drew upon him the indignation 
and lavish abnse of that deity. 

He then repaired io Siva, to whom he 
britaved in a atlU more oflbnsivo manner; 
whibh ronsed, in a mneh greater degree, the 
aim;er eif that impatient and vmdicUve per- 
Bpoage.. 

Brign, howev^, on both these oocasions, by 
timely Sipologies, made his peace, and retirea. 
He fiiudly proceeded te the Heaven ofYisnifir, 
whom he found aaleeip, with Sakshnd sitting 
by 'hfan. Knowing t^ adld temper of the 
God, he judged tlmt the mere lyipearanoe of 
disrespeet wonld not, , as in the two fmmer 
eases, be enfflrient it. ^refore, 
npproaiA^ the deeping deity, and gav* him 


a severe kiek on the breast. -On tkis, Yishnn 
awoke, and instead of being indignant, as 
Brahma and Siva had been, he not only ex- 
prossod his iroprohonsioh and ttgret, lest he 
•shonld have hurt his foot, Imt bmievolently 
proceeded to chafe it. 

Brign, on witnessing this, excldmed, ** Tbb 
God must bo mightiest, since he over-powers 
OH by goodness and generosity.” 


Besides the sun, (says Garctlasao delaYega,} 
wliieh the iPeraviaiw worsl^ped for Ihe visibie 
God, and to which they of^ed saerifioe^and 
kept festivals, the Inoae,* and the. Anuuita8,t 
proceeded by the mere light of nature, to die 
khowle^ of the true Almigiity God, whom 
they eau^ by the uamo of Paehaoamac^ a 
wora oompounded of Pacha^ and Camae ;§ 
the moaning of which is, that it is die Supreme 
Being who animates the world. 

Bmng asked who this Paehacamae was, 
they answered that it was he who gave life to 
the universe, and sustained and nourished all 
things; but beeanse they did not see him they 
could not know him; and for which reason, 
they neither erected temples to him, nor offered 
saeriflee; but that they worshipped him in 
their hearts, and esteemed himfor tho unknown 
God. W. G. C. 

* Riuipi't Pliilotoplirri). t Tlx' Vnivene. {Sotd. 


SUMS CREATED BY BILLS OP EX¬ 
CHANGE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

Total Amount of Bills in eiroulation daring 
tho following years:— 

1815 .<e64V21,163 

1824 . 316,362,788 

1825 . 3.54,405,293 

Last half of 1826, and) non ooo cos 
first half on827 ... f 282,222,305 

Average Amount out at one time. 

1816 .£162,480,290 

1824 . 79,090,695 

1826 . 88,601,323 

l^st half of 1826, and) aaa ate 
first half of 1827 ...! 70,555,576 

Total Amount in CireulaHon during the 
following Five Feare. 

1835 .£405,403,051 

1836 .;... 485,943,473 

.1837 .. 465,084,44$ 

1838 . 465,604,041 

1839 ... 538,493,842 

Average Amouni out at one time. 

1886 .£101,850,762 

1836 . t2V65i868 

1837 .. 113,771,111 

1838 ... 116,376,000 

1839 . 132,123,46011 

a Pmn Mr. IzHjitiBni** taportiitt tiatement l«aA 
tc thtt. RritUi AiMrictioa at Obiaaow. Ocwbnr, 
1810;' «• iOvMi in an aduinlilsi stnAoa in Mo. 1888 of 
Ow Utmry tiUMtto. 
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A tndesmaii is never too to fill, and 
never too low to rise.—Do F 09 - 

Itis aaeerted tbat Dr. Chilton, of New York', 
has succeeded in canring copper to bo preci¬ 
pitated on non-netallic bodies even, by cover¬ 
ing the p^>er with nitrate of silver, and thus 
oi^nl]^ a copper-^te oqpravi^ from a 
mere print of paper. 

New Eaetem Zoehgieal Gnllerpt Britiek 
Muteum.-~Dm gallery, (SOQibei long) con¬ 
taining the passenne, gaHinaeeoua,, and wad¬ 
ing buds, arranged in a new plan,’fome one 
of the q»ost magnificent rooms ever devoted to 
a zoological collection. Its appearance is 
quiet and chaste, fitted up with bronse door- 
ftames, and large panes of plate-glass. 

Travelling in England^ 1750 and 1840.— 
In the year 1750, a clergyman, coming to Lon¬ 
don from Devonshire, to» leave of his family, 
made his will, rode on horseback, aud was a 
fortnight on the toad. On Monday last, a 
gentleman came friom Birmingham to sit to 
Ha} don for his portrait in the groat anti-sla¬ 
very picture, sat three homcsi,' and returned to 
hisfkmily to tea. 

Her Majesty has directed tiiat Mr. Dibdin 
diould reedye one hnttdred pounds out of the 
Royal Bounty Fund. 


The Phgeiegnomiet. —Stiff hair is some¬ 
times a sign of obstinacy, sleek locks denote 
patience, a curly head is almost always accom- 

E uied with wit and the love of pleasure. 

ildncss is generally tlio sign of an active 
mind, unless, bo it observed, the bald man 
brush his back hair forward to cover the 
front, this is the mark of a mean and vulgar 
spirit^ or, which is still worse, unless he wear 
a wig, in which - case he must unquestionably 
bo clamd among the snobs,— Charivari. 

The Joarual dee Cfuilhtinee! —During the 
reign of temuism in France, a speculator was 
found cynical enough to project awl publish a 
jounud, devoted merely to a list of the exe¬ 
cuted. Of this journal, ten duodecimo num¬ 
bers, of thirty-two. leaves each, were pub¬ 
lished, and die wciic is known to modem ool- 
leetors as the Journal dee GuUhtinee, 


An Orange-tree Aulonmton. —^Thete has 
lately arrived from Paris at Bnrton-Constable, 
the reddence .of Lord Clifibrd, a mechanical 
orangSHhmeu 19ie leaves are of brimae, 
flowers .are-of 85vres porcelain, tmd'^me 
orangee^of ydlow glass. Seven birds of 
beautffst.'j^nmage sing and fly from branch 
to .!Itiere is a neat of young ones, 

whom^iiejditilMea appear to be feeding. Hie 
birds are-, aeade to move by meehanism eon- 
eeiled in the trunk of the orange-t ee. 

Thought and AeEon, —Many flowers open 
to the sun, bat only oup follows him eonstantiy. 
Heart, be thou the sunflower, not oidy iqien 
to reiseive Hod's blessings, but eonstaiit in 
leokingto him. 


Jmperiehi^tg etf Some yean ago, 
the sexton of the paillh of Falkirk, in Si^- 
lingshire, upon opening a grave in the ohqyeih- 
yam, found a mbbun wrapped about the bone 
'of an ‘am, and whiefh, beibg washed, was 
foimdrto be entire, and to have suffered wiil- 
jury,nlthou|ifa it had lain for more than'eij^t 
years in the euth, ted had been in contact 
with a body which bad passed through every 
stage of putrefaction, until it was reduced to 
its kindred dust. 


Perhaps some of our readers may remember, 
the execution, some yedn ago, a poor young 
man, of the name of Va^y, who foii^ a 
efaook in order to cnaMe him to go and study 
at a foreign uuiverritsr. Eugene Aram Was 
actuated by the same 'bitention; if he did 
-dHundt the murder, it was to possess himself 
of money to purchase books. " He looked on 
the deed’ ha was abont to commit as a great 
and aolama spprifico to Knowledge, whose 
Priest he waa’* 


, TheilMnir, 

On Lucy’s nnny tomb. 

A lisb vtti stmt, n tear wtU lUl. 

- Yst wlijr faimsat ysnr dear IMIS's doom. 
" Or mourn n lou thu lot of sU f 


" inie late King qf Prussia.—It is a curious 
fket that a oetemted fertunc-teller, Madune 
Normand, predicted, when thfe monarch was 
at Pwds with the alliee in 1814, that ho would 
die tiie twentv-seventhof May, 1840; another 
had named the twentieth; and yet a third 
mentioned the thirtieth as the fatid day. 

There is an old Spanish proverb, thus trans¬ 
lated:— 

" Ifoold wind reach you ihruoxh a hole. 

Oil make your urill, and mind your aoul." 
and tliis is no exaggeration. 

The Soda qf EpppL—Soda, combined vrith 
carbonic acid, is found plentifr^y in the uatron 
lakes in Egypt,' of which there are six, about 
thirty-six umes west of Delta. In summer, 
spontaneous ovsTOration takes place, and a 
ImmI of natron is left, nearly tflrM fort thick, 
which is broken np «id packed in easlu fer 
sale in the Enropete market.' • 

The world does not want good hearts, bnt 
regulated minds—not uncertain impulses, but 
virtuous principles. Rightly cultivate the 
.hflulf, aud the heart will ttee care of itself; for 
knowledge is the -parent of good, not good of 
knowled^. 'We are told in scripture that it 
was the wiee menicA the East who followed 
the star which led them to tiieir God.' 


Steam-enginee. —The steam-engiaes in 
England are eompnted to perform labour 
eqw to seven milUons- fenr hundred and 
eitety toousand men; ud by opeimtiugon ma- 
ehinery, equal to one hundred millitea of men. 

A/emory.—UnlQce Gnbeua. we win our 
Enrydiee by looking backwarda, ted lose our 
hopes by lo<dcing iwwarda 
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REMAINS OF OSENEY ABBEY, 

0XF0B08HIBS. 


Tub iliOTo rain !• all that nmaiiiB of the 
once celebrated Abbey of Oeeney, erhieh, as 
we leam from the ** Memoriida of Oxford,’* 
" waa fonnded in 1129, by Robert D’Oilly the 
Second, the nephew of the firat of that name, 
at the inatanee of hia wife Edith, and waa 
handaomoly endowed by him, at drat aa a 
prio^ of Angnatinian monka, bat ao many 
benenctiona poured in, that it soon became 
an Abl^, and nitimately one of the largest 
and moat magnifloent in the kingdom.” Tt 
derived ita name from ita sitnatiop oi^ ,an 
island formed by the Onae, lais, or Tbaaiea. 
This ^bbey formerly contained a peal of bolls, 
said.'to 1)0 the best in the kingdom, which 
weft aifierwarda removed to Chriatoharch 
CoH^ ; the Abhey cune into the poaaesaion 
at tut eollegd in tiie reign of Henry III., 
who paaimd the Ghriatmas there after he had 
raiaed the siege of Kenilworth, and spent 
seven days in feasting and revelry. The Ab¬ 
bey and Convent at Oseney at one time poa- 
sesaed several haBa in Oxford, and among 
them those coBed Maryon and St. Helen’s. 
In 1247, it was rebnilt and enlarged. 'Ute 
bnilding re^hesonted above is now employed 
M & carpenter's shop, and^is remarkable for 
ita ^igh pointed roof. It ii aitnated in the 
paatudi ef St. Thoauui, and the antiquary may 
VoL. XXXVI. a 


trace the foundations of the refoetory and 
other buildinga, now no more, extending over 
a great deal m ground in the preoineta of St. 
Thomas’s chnrch. 



aATi(WA.Y IN UBWLRV ABUBr. 

The. Memorials” atate, that f*th0 .tbyat' 
Abbey of tte'wley occupied the northern 
of the island of Osoney, and therefore eiw<d 
NorthCseney, and was fouitded in 1279, by 
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Edmuad Earl, of ContwalL in poimaaoe of TheCkiadcsiaadoitioeaMiiorbreMt-platefl, 
ihe will of hit Hienaid, king of tite of faidt^hotp, liji«i,<» Jwisitd«ordt Of ilw 
Romaiu, the aecond .ton of Kj^ dTohn. aad latter^ ^hore am tomii onrioot tpedment Jm 
brother of Heniy UI. It wui originaUj ia^ the Jnieiettbig Mutean of the United Serr^ 
tended for three eeeidiur j^este only, hut Ed>,. Club. . ' 

mnul esUbliahed an abl^ and fifteen C%der> Alexander had a ^uUe thorax of Utttii') 
oian monks there. It was endowed wtth the and Tu^ratea ordered his aoldiers to lay aside 
lands of North Otaney in St. Thoama’spaifoh. tiudr liea^ metal euirass, and to go to battle 
It is supposed that ^ moidts of Qsaney, and in hempen armour. 

Oodstow, and probably of Bowli^ also, were Among the arms j^nied in the tomb of 
aooustomed to meet at Medley, a sort half- Rameses Til., at Ibebes, bi a jneoe of ddbn- 
way between Codstow and Oxford, where dve armour, a sort of coat, (woorering for the 
thm is still^pneerred a mry large oak taldo, body, made of rieh et^fib^ and riebly embr^- 
at'wldoh the brethrm or msters of Ghtiiltdow derM with the flgnies of Uons, and ofter 
are said to hare dined. Tho shove beantifhl animalB. 


gateway is almost the only ndio of this Abbey, 
beyond tho bare walls, and a bn^en buttress 
or two. ' £. M. 


80 NG. 

[Kw tkt Itirrar.} 

Thk Banu«^ of Old Eitslaod, 

TIih Banner of the Braw I 
On Britain** etagxy bulwarks 
O ttay it am warn I 
May it flutter o'er oor lieroee 
Victarlont in the etrife. 

When tks Held le rod with sow. 

And the stnigsle ii for life I 

Tliiwe’e many a Banner drooping 
Sttl-miadve on the mast, 

But Britatu’a victor-ktaadard 
Bfill Imttle* with the bla«t 1 
Tiwrr'H many a Banner tainted 
Willi Ibnl DUlionuttT’e blot. 

But Biilaln'e lienoHr'd Crorore 
Hava no deborlna spot, 

Mo^pnre la Ensland'* lionour. 

UdouucIuiu of n atain. 

Unvleldin|{ m the Lhai 
That loriU o'er Afric'e plain. 

And nn'er sImU otlier utandatd 
On Britain'* tnrreta wave. 

But the Banner of Old England. 

The Banner of the Biavei 

S. M. 


"" .. ' '-j ' 

BOTARY ENGINE. 

Ax en^e upon this inrinoiple wu Med Inst 
week, in tide town, in the ]^8Benoe of several 
engineers, and astonirited every one of them. 
Its enomous power, in so BinMl>a compass, 
(&e whole machinery, with the exception of 
tho fly-wheel, h^ng eontained in a Imz two 
and a half inwes in depth, and ten inches in 
dimeter) surprised all perMns present. The 
qieed was tremendous, making from six to 
seven hnndred revolutions per minute; its 
power was tested by {dacing breaks upon the 
fly-whe^ whioh was done to sndt an extent, 
that the shaft was actually twisted bi two 
places. No aooident, however, occurred. . It 
was the intention of the inventor to apply the 
machine to propdl oarriages on omnmon roads, 
for whioh pnrpose, it appears admirably 
adwted, likewise for the purpose of marine 
navigation, where the small quantity of room 
it requires is a matmial consideration; in 
diort, it will answer all the pnrposos wherein 
steam is required, and the expense will be 
oontiderahly abrid^. The inventor is Jo¬ 
seph Briggs, watehmaker, of this town.-— 
Leeda Moreury, 


BREAST-FLATES OF LINEN. 

Tbou&b the Egyptian yam was all sim by 
tho hand, some <n the linm made ft«m it was 
BO exquisitely fine, as to be called ‘‘vroven 
air.** So ddleate mo wrno the threads used 
for nets, that some of these nets would pass 
through a man's rii^, and one person would 
carry a sdffioient number of thett to suzroand 
a wh<fie wood. 

, Amaslc, kiw of Egypt, presented a linen 
oorslet to the J^odians, of which, the threads 
WON each composed of three hnndred and 
si^y^ve iffins; and he presented another to 
the Lnoodemetiiana, riohly wrought with gold; 
nad ia(h threfld of tiiis oordet, thon^^ Itsdf 
very fine, wnsoompoaed of tioee huntured aad 
tbfty etlm threads, nil distinot. 

Cordite, breaet-idatesy of linen, of a 
nomev^ etmnfse tmetnre than this one, 
Whidi was, -dowHeii^ meant fist ornamental 
wear, weM net nneoaraioii amwgst the 
■ n ehiids. 


FINE EMBROIDERY. 

SoHX Canadbtn women embroider with their 
own hair, and that of animals; they copy 
boantifhlly the ramifioationB of moss-agates, 
and of several plants. They indnnate in their 
works, Birins of serpents, and morsels of for, 
patiently smoothed. If their embroidery is 
not BO brilliant as the Chinese, it is not less 
indnstrions. 

The negreises of Senegal embroider the 
drin of difibrent animslB, of flowers, and 
%nres hi ail oolonrs. 

The Tnrks and Georgians embroider mSr- 
vdloudy the lightest ganze or most ddioate 
eiape. They use gdd tiiread with inooneeiv- 
able ddioaey; timy-rewesent the most-nriimte 
objeots on moroeep, witiiout vuyiog the fncn, 
fsf ficayipg the fla^ gdd, .Iw a proeeedbig 
qnito ifflhiown to us. Tbev mqnently orna¬ 
ment their enforoidwy witb lueces of money 
of diflbrenl naticns, and travdlers who am 
aware of tiuS oinBamdaaee often find In Ahdr 
oM gammils vahinble and iaterefltiag edto 
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wtkmam of 

JB!IBinrTATtOB*S«MA.BBIAOE-RING.** 

^ ^ JW. I. ' 

[Attached. W Hebert edition Us 
.woiks, thoTS sf^pean nportmit of this great 
and gioA man. HiaoonnteiuHioe baa much of 
that winning apAneaa, and fdaoid beni^ty of 
lo«^ which forma the timilar and ohim ohum 
in Btfcter’a portraitarea.* The inwurd spirit 
is xeAeoted in the face, and of tiie thooi^ts 
and imaginations of whioh that spirit was 
capable, the ** Idarriage-ring’* fbrms no feeble 
instanoe. Nerer waa^ mnoh Inzorianae of 
fancy, and so mnch mellowness of style, made 
the rehiole of diriuity so sound, and holiness 
so practical.] 

Sforrioge in the Patriarekal Timet. 

' In the patriarchal ages, when a fiindly 
could drire their herds, art their childrmi 
upon camels, and lead them till, thejr saw a 
fbt soil watered with rivers, and there sit 
down withont paying rent, they thought of 
nothing but to have groat fhmilies, that thdr 
own rdations mi^t swell np to a patriarch¬ 
ate, and their children be enqpi^ to possess 
all the regions that they saw, and their grand¬ 
children become princes, and themselves build 
cities, and call tnem. by the name of a child, 
and become the fountain of a nation. This 
was the consequent of the first blessing, in¬ 
crease and multiply.” 

OpportvmitieA of Celibacy. 

Although single lifb hath in it privacy and 
simplicity of a&lrs, solitariness and sorrow, 
leisure and inactive cireamBtanees of living, 
yet there are mote spaces for religion if men 
would use them to these purposes; and be¬ 
cause it may have in it much religion and 
prayers, and must have in it a perfect mortifi¬ 
cation of our strongest appetit^ it is, there¬ 
fore, a state vX great ezcelloncy. Yrt, con- 
cemiug the state of marriage, we are taught 
from ^ripture, and the saying wise men, 
things great and honorable. 

Prtferahlenett of Marriage to Celibacy. 

" Marriage is honorable in all men”—so is 
not single life; for in some, H is a snare, and 
a " trouble in tbe fiesb,” a prison of unruly 
desires, whioh is attempted dwy to be broken. 
Celibate, ox single lift, is never commuided, 
bfit in some cases, nuuriage is; and he that 
bums, sins often if he marries not.; he that 
cannot eontein, must mar^, and ho titat can 
contain, is not tied to a single life, but may 
many, and not sin. 

iSsficri^ ef Marriage. 

'Marriage was ordained by the Almiibty, 
instituted in Paradise, was the relief.of a na- 
taral necessity, and the first btesting firom 
the Lwd ; he gave to man not a friend, 
awifs, that is, a friend and a wife too {tox m 
geed- woman is, in her sonl, the wmbtiiat 'a 
man is, and she is a woman only in her.hody; 

* Bw bis portlet of this idoui diviae sflsSd'lo ids 

.. 


that she may hata^ oceelle]^ of the one, 
and (he nsmdimss of the otiua^, and become 
andaUo in both); marriage wasHnnisteeed to 
by angels, and mphael vridted^Q>«n a young 
•man that he might have a bleisra marriage 
and that the maariage mig^t T^air two sad 
fkmiliea, and bless w thdr rriativea' Tho 
first miracle onr Savionr ever did, was tio do 
hononr to a wed^ng. 

Bulogium on Marriage. 

» ) is a school and exercise of virtas; 
marriage ha^ earety, yet the tin¬ 
gle lift hath desires, which mce more tronble- 
some and more da;^erous, and often end in 
sin. nhile the cares are bnt instance s of duty 
and exercises of piety ; and, therefore, if tin¬ 
gle lifo hath more pnvaop of devotion, yet 
marriage hath more neeesnties and more va¬ 
riety in it; and ia an exercise of more graces. 
In two virtues, celibate, or single life, may 
have the advantage of degre^ ordinarily and 
commonly—ihat ^ ia chastity and devotion; 
bnt, as in some persons, this may fiul, and it 
does in very many, and a married man may 
spend as much tme in devotion, as any vir- 
(tins or widows do; yet, as in marriage, even 
(hose virtues of chastity and devotion are ex- 
eroised, so in other instanees, this state hath 
proper exercises and trials for those graces, 
for whioh single life oan never be orowuod. 

The Author*e beautiful Rhaptody on 
Marriage. 

Here is the proper scene M piety and patience, 
of the duty of parents, and the charity of rela¬ 
tives; here kindness is spread abroad, and 
love is nnited and made firm as a centre. 
Marriage is the nursery of Heaven; the vir¬ 
gin sends prayers to Cod, but she carries but 
one soul to him; bnt the state of marriage 
fills up the numb^ of the elect, and hath in 
it the labour of love, and the delicacies of 
friendship, the blessing of society, and the 
union of hands and hearts; it haw in it less 
of beauty, but more of safety, than the single 
life; it bath more care, but less danger; it is 
more merry, and more sad; is frills of sor¬ 
rows, and fuller of joys; it lieS' under more 
burdens, bnt is supported by aU tiie tirengths 
of love and ebaiity, and Aese iwnrdenB are 
dtiightful. 

Marriage iw apposition to OeUbaoy. 

Marriage is tiie mother ojMlte worid, and 
preserves kingdom^ , and IBs cities, and 
ehnrehes, and heaven ittetfr^. CeUbat^ like 
the fly in the heart edf an ju^e, dwells in a 
perpetual sweetness, but ^ altaie, and is 
confined and dies in singolarity nmr- 
ria«, like the usefrd bee. huilds a hodse, and 
gathacB sweetness fhau every flower, sind la- 
bours and nnitee into societies and republic^, 
and sends ont colonies, and feeds the worid 
with ^elicaoies, and obeys their king, ''imd 
keepii order, and exariseB many 
and ^mnotes tbe hiterest «f mankiiid, nndm 
that etate of good thii^, to which Heaven 

S 2 
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hath doitaaed the pregeDt oonetitstlon of the 
wwld. 

jytUeriet of QUiuaorted Marriaget. 

Life w death—felicity or a lastiniT Borrow, 
are in tile power of mamaoe. A woman, in> ‘ 
deed, Tentnree moat, for ahe hath no aano- 
tnary to retire to from an evil husband; ishe 
must dwell upon her sorrow, and haten the 
egga which her own folly or infoUoity hath 
prodnoed; and ahe ia more under it, beeauae 
her tormentor bath a warrant of prerogative, 
and the woman may complain to heaven aa 
Bubjecta do of tyrant prinoea, hut otherwise, 
ahe hath no appeal in the cansea of nnkind- 
neaa, ^nd though tiie man can run ^m 
many hours of hia aadnoBs, yet ho must return 
to it again, and when he sits among hia ntigh- 
honrs, he remembers the objection that lies in 
his bosom, and he sighs deeply. The boys, 
atul the podlarB, and the fmterers, shall 
tell of this man, when he ia carried to his 
grave, that he liv^ and died a poor wretdied 
person. 

Of Marriaget for Montg. 

It is the unhappy chance of many men, 
finding many inconveniences upon the moun> 
tains of single life, they descend into the val¬ 
leys of marriage to refresh their troubles, and 
there they enter into fetters, and are bound 
to sorrow by the cords of a man’s or woman’s 
peevishneas: and the worst of the evil is, they 
are to thank their own follies; for they fell 
into the snare by entering an improper way. 
So do men and women change their liberty 
for a rich fortune, (like Erlphyle, the Argive, 
who preforred goid btfore a good man) and 
titew themselves to be leas than money, by 
overvaluing that to all the content and wise 
felicity of thtir lives; and when they havo 
eoUntro the money, and their sorrows toge¬ 
ther, how willingly would they buy, with the 
loss of ail that money, modesty or sweet na¬ 
ture, to their relative! The odd thousand 
pounds would gladly bo allowed in good na¬ 
ture and foir manners. 

Of Marrtagea for mere Beauty. 

As a very fool ia he that chooses for beauty 
principally; hia eves are witty, but his soul ia 
sensual; it is an ill baud of affections to tie two 
hearts toother by a little thread of red and 
white. And they can love no longer bat until 
the next ague comes; and they are fond of each 
other but at the chance of fiuicy, or the small¬ 
pox, or'child-bearing, or caro, or time, or any¬ 
thing that can destroy a pretty flower. That 
which ia^at first, beauty in the may prove 
lost in the manner. He that looks too cunously 
upon the beauty of the body, looks too low. 
Lrt our first .suit be>in theponrt of heaven, 
and wiA designs of piety, or safety, or charity; 
let no impure spirit defile the virpn purities, 
and ** eaatifioatioBB of the soul;” let all such 
eonibracts begin witii holy afibotiona, 


TEXBES AKD POPULATION QF , 

- \ SYEIA. , 

H. Edbxbe db ihb atd^ (ff % wtadt 
^titled Pif^grataHona ' ou thrianiy. lately 
read to the A^dmle dee Sdences aa aooonnt 
of the bright and history the tribes forsoinif 
the popmation of Sjna. This' remarkable 
doonment thns Bpeaks>-> 

Latakix, a oommeroial town of some im¬ 
portance, is only inforior to Heyront for the 
numerous speoimens which it contains of the 
several races or rdmions sects which are 
scattered throogho^^ ^ria. The least inter¬ 
esting of these, Wt the most enriona, on ac¬ 
count of thopart whibhit took in the crusades, 
is that of the y*mae/ties,Attaartan«, or Nox- 
airiana. 

To this sect tho ori^ of the Assassins of 
tiie Old Man of the Mountain has been as¬ 
cribed by Asseman, the Eneyekpadia Bn- 
tatmioUf and the Catholic misaionaries The 
founder of it was one Hassan, son of Sabah, 
bominKhorasson. The ohiofdogma on which 
be erected hb doctrine was a belief in tho lo- 
gitimato title of AU, together with a certain 
modification introduced by a sect called Is- 
maelite. Orthodox Mussulmen, in addition 
to the name of Ismaolito, give the assassins 
that of Bathenians, or ptisans of internal 
woithip. This ap^llation is owing to the 
schism introduced into this sect by another 
Hassan, son of Mohamoud, who abolished the 
external practices of the Mussulman religion, 
allowed vrine-drinking, and proclaimed himself 
the son of Nozzar, Caliph Mastanzor’s son, and 
Caliph of Qod on the earth. From this pro- 
tended genealogy comes the title of Nozairian 
or Auzariau.* 

The entire object of the edneation of this 
sect was to convince its disciplea that submis¬ 
sion to tiie commands of their diief was the 
price at which, after death, they should enjoy 
every flattering beatitude of heaven; and a 
Boporifle drug was often administered to its 
deluded victims, which had the property of 
producing dreams confirmative of those deli¬ 
cious anticipations. The French army found 
the use of tms drug still existing in Egypt. 

The Deoses, vrao have of lato played so 
important a part in the history of Syria, seem 
caUed to folfU a still more brilliant destiny; 
at the same time Bgrienlturists and warriors, 
they must insure superiority to whatevmr parto 
is so fortunate as to obtain tbdr allianoe. It 
is to Silvestre de Saoy that we are indebted 
for tiie olearest notions on. tiie doctiine of the 
DruSos. 

This tribe, togethm with the 'NozaMans; 

* Coninnb raBMurklug that, fa theencient ttme, ilie 
phoin of Aggm a nortMtn bmuah of Lebaaoii. WM 
iohabltid tiy a ptwidS calleb Kozarlne, qumries whether 
tiie modem lume u« not n traditiounl corrnuUon of the 
iineiont. Oiegoty Bw;U<shreue attributes Ue orbb to 
the UMcn of Nuwb. uvar Kottih, w hariBS given birth 
to tlie (builder at tlie doMriue. The nuwt probnUo 
eoum of the noma. ltoawar> ia.lit tbn au|i|iaH wtibb. 
ilw Imnnellte sect (bund In Ketsar, eldeet eon Of CSatif 
Moetansar, . . i ..... 
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have been Ea«totD> with prM> 

tioes of tbo most moltiiig immonlity, bat 
th^ is no soot to whie^ S^^oxanoe or enadty 
has not imputed sUbr crimes. M. do Salle 
•deems it impossibla not to b« struck with.^e 
ressarkable resemblance wMch exists between 
the Drases and the Nozatrians, and, as both 
teibes originated at about the same period, 
they are, most probably, spmng fritm a com* 
mon tHnurce. Xmring the reign of Emir Fak*' 
reddin, who was allied by treaty to seToral 
European princes, and came to ^rim perso¬ 
nally to solicit the asi^tance which Md been 
pronused him, the Druses had gained some 
celebrity in Eorope. This ^nce, allied with 
the Fraidcs agaii^ the Tnw, desirous of es¬ 
tablishing a <&ect communication with them, 
constructed a port, which, in direct opposition 
to the policy of the Mamolukea, he did not 
bio<^ up to the Christians. The race of this 
prince subsequentlT becoming extinct, the 
sceptre came into the hands of the fkmily of 
the family of Chahab, Arabs from Mecca, re¬ 
lated to Mahomet, and whose existence may 
be traced as far back as the time of the first 
caliphs. The Druses, who are separated into 
many turbulent tribes, would never submit to 
be ruled by one of their own nation, and 
therefore the Turin subject Uiem to a foreign 
rule. Emir Bechir, thoir present chief, has 
assumed the policy of Fakmdin, or, rather, 
identical interests have dictated a similar 
course; he is allied to the Maronite Chris¬ 
tians, of whom he is a secret adherent. The 
Druses vrillingly comply vrith the ancient 
rites of any ori^; at Kasrowan they attend 
mass, and at Boyrout they go to mosque. 
Snch, also, is the conduct of their princo, who 
is treated as a Mussulman by the Turks, 
although he has a chapel and confessor at 
Ebseddin. 

The Mabonites ascribe the orimn of thoir 
name to that of an anchorite who lived at the 
beginning of the fifth century. During the 
crasades they were ^ready an important na¬ 
tion, and submitted to the authority of the 
Court of Rome, duringthereign of Baldwin IV., 
King of Jerusalem. In 1536, a Maronite coun¬ 
cil adopted the decisions of the Council of 
Trent, vrith this restriction, however, that the 
cltitfa should be free to marry, as formerly; 
monks alone being condemned to eriibacy, 
from wbmn the great dtoutuies of Ae idiurw 
are alvrays' eleo^. ^e sway of tibie clergy 
is not limited to the influence which they ex¬ 
ercise over every family m the eonntry, their 
authority is both secalar and temporal; they 
share the govmnment vnth tiie sheiks, and 
their chief, riie prince of the' Druses, who is 
also prince of the Maronltes. . 

The Jews.— -Of these, a certain number are 
always to be found in every oommerdal town 
of Syria and ^alestins; at Aleppo ahd Dama^ 
ous no persoksiOB has so many a^erents; and 
they the greater part of the population 
of Jeriissleim. and of Tlberiade.^ Jew* 
may be divided into tvro classes, tilie settled 


u»d the wandiners. TV &ntr txe perfeofly 
similar to V eommon ili||>m wl^. flij s. l a t te r 
present material differriioes froib iil,, 

, Tux Saiuuiams have dissi^tMired even 
from Jaffa and IQdda, where a oertiun number 
were still exisring at the b^nnihg of ttds 
oentnry; Naplouseisnowtheonlyplaqeu^ere 
they are to m fbnnd, and of wUoh Vy inha¬ 
bit the more elevated districts. In this town 
M. do S^e found their chtef and patriarch, a 
hoary old, man surrounded with his ohildim 
and graw-children, and who consented to 
showhim the celebrated Pontatenoh, written 
in the original Hebrew character by Abis- 
chena, son of Fhitaeas, sou of Eleasar, son of 
Aaron, thirteen years after the death of Moses, 
or 3,277 years ago. The scroll appeared ex¬ 
ceedingly clean, and in good preservation; it 
was wound round two cylinders; tike writing 
was in Baccessive columns, perj^dicular to 
the cylinders, and not in one large column, 
parallel to the rollers, as are the majority of 
rituals in European synagogues. This sect 
intermarry only among themsrives, and are, 
therefore, all related. By their own state¬ 
ment, their family oonsists of 200 individnals, 
bnt it is affirmed by the inhabitants of the 
country not to equal one-half of that number. 
Hieir habits are in general cleanly; the old 
form of the turban which formerly distin¬ 
guished them has been abandoned for the red 
and white of the Mossulmon. 

The .Samari is the most ancient schism from 
the religion of God, dating from the separa¬ 
tion of Rehoboam from J croboam. They pre¬ 
tend to a pnre Hebrew descent, and, wnse- 
quently, reject every passage in the scripture 
tending to controvert this mUef. 

PoruiATiOM OF Sybu.—E ach traveller 
asrigns it a number widely different from 
thatt of his predecessors. This question 
vrill probably remain at issue as long as the 
total absence of registers renders any certain 
result impossible. The impost called ** ferdy,” 
which is levied in this country by the Egyptian 
government on all the male adnlts enable of 
earning a livelihood, may, however, fhmish x 
basis. M. de Salle, by combining the result* 
obtained by preceding travellers, arrives xtmi 
average of 1,500,000 for the total populatiox 
of Syria, which he distributes in the following 

fn a.nnft» *~ 

Turks.10,000 

MuBsulmen, Arabs, Syrians . . • 400,000 
Eastern tribes of the Anti-Lebanon, 
and left bank of the Jordan. . . 50,000 

Metvndis. 100,000 

Aueariaas.. , 60,000 

Kourds and Tnricoman* 15,000 

Dtusee . ..' 300,000 

Jew*., 20,000 

Murooltes.' . . . .'400;j000 

C«&oUcs,<3reeks,SyriaB8,Armenia** SO^jOft' 
Sohismaue Cathc^ ...... 00,000- 

Flbatiiig population of m«froi|fa*^.aad 
pilgyim*.. . . ^ iO^OQO 

1,525,000 










sed THS Mmiioft 


The tofel eiufhoe eiT l9^a l> about equal to 
that of Naplee, the Pa^ States, and Tuseany; 
the population to whi(mai&DtiBt8 to 9,000/H)0. 
At tile time of the Andiian conquest uie popo- 
latioa of Syr^ exceeded 6,000.000: and, ' 

inx by the importanee of weir towns, the 
muenoe ^ their endrs, and the resistanoe 
which they opposed to the CSiristiaiu^ the 
Syriona must still have been a munerons na* 
tion during the cmaades. So considerabic, 
howovor, w the decrease in the present day, 
that tile Mussnlmaa part of the population is 
inferior to that of the Christians. 


IIETR06RESSI0N OF NIAGARA. 
Tnn FbUb of Niagara (observes a recent wri* 
tw) Slfoard a mag^cent example of the pro- 
gresaive excavation of a dem valley in solid 
rock. Thatriverflowsfeom Lake Ene to Lake 
Ontarl(K tiie former being three hundred and 
thirty feet above the latter, and the distance 
between them being thirty-two miles. On 
flowing out of the uppw lake, the river is 
ahnost on a level With its banks; so that; if it 
should rise, perpendicularly, eight or ten feet, 
it would MV imder water, the adjacent flat 
country of uppor Canada on the west, and 
the state of New York on the east. The 
river where it issues is about three quarters 
of a mile in width. Before reaching the falls, 
it is propelled with great rapidity, being a 
mile broad, about twenty-five feet deep, and 
Imving a descent of fifty feet in half a mile. 
After this immense body of urater has been 
precipitated over a precipice of one hnndrod 
and ^ty foot, the bed of the river below the 
fttlls is strewed over with huge fragments 
wUch have been hurled dovm iuto the abyss. 
By the continual destruction of the rooks, the 
feus have, within the last forty years, recoded 
nearly fifty yards. From the falls, the Nia¬ 
gara flows for about seven milos, through a 
deep (diasm, to Queenstown, whore the river 
emerges into a plain, whieli continues to the 
shores of Lidte Ontario. Ihe fells are snp- 
posed to have been originally at Queenstown, 
and that they have padually retrog^ed from 
that pUoe to their prwent position, about 
seven miles distant. If tim ratio of recession 
had never exceeded fifty yards in forty years, 
it must have required nearly ten thousand 
years for the excavation of the whole raviae; 
but . no probable eox^eeture ean be offered ae 
to the pwiod of time e<msamed in such an 
operatfon, Mwause the retrograde movement 
mag huve been much more rapid when the 
whofe doRMtilwras confined within a narrow 
qmee, not exceeding a fourth or a fifth of that 
whhfii the feUs now ocoupy. Should the 
erosive actfee net be aooelerated in ftiture, it 
wiU requiro upvrakds of thirty thousand years 
for tito fells to reach Lake Erie, to :^dii 
'they- seen destined to arrive in tin oonrse of 
time, unless some ewthquake ohai^ tiie rela¬ 
tive Jevela of the district. l^ooM LiIm Erie 
renrin in its present state until the period 


vrhen the nriao’ ineedei 10 fts shorei^ tiie 
sudden eseape' Of tiist griit Jbody- of vmer, 
ivoald eause A feenssafenur ; fer,-fhe 
ravine would bo aiiodi more than Ameieud to 
drain the whole lake, Ihe averoge depth of. 
whieh, wsa foimd, during a recent sttrvey, 'to 
be only ten or twmve fetiioms. Bat in eoA' 
sequence of its Bhallownessy Lake Erie is fOst 
filling up with sediment. W. G. C. 


THE MORTLAKE TAPESTRY. 

Thx Tapestry nanufeotnre at Mortiake, wds 
a hobby, both of King James and I^ee 
Charles, and in eonsequence, was patronised 
by tiie Court. ' 

James gave 2000/. to assist Sir Ftaneis 
Crane in we establishment of this manufee- 
tory, in Suny, vrhiidi was oommenced in 
1619. 

The most superb hangings were wrought 
here after the designs of di^ingnished pain¬ 
ters ; and Windsor Castle, Hampton Court, 
Whitehall, St. James's, Nonaueh, Grocn- 
wi<di, were enriched and adorned by its pro- 
dnottons. 

In tiie first year of his rrign, Charles was 
indebted 6000/. to the establishment, for three 
suits of gold tapestiy; five of the Cartoons 
were wrought fame, imd sent to Hampton 
Court, where they still remain. 

A suit of hangings, representing the Five 
Senses, executed here, was in the palaee at 
Oatlands, and was sold in 1649, for 270/. 

Rubons sketched ei^t pieces in Charles 
the First's reign, for tapestry, to he -woven 
here, of the h£tiory of Acbiilos, intended for 
one of the royal palaces. 

At Lord lichester’s, at Bedlineh, inSomer- 
sotshiro, was a suit of hangings, r^resonting 
the twrive months, in compartments; and 
tiiero arc several other sets of the same design. 

WiUiams, Archbidiop of York, and Lord 
Keeper, paid Sir Francis Crane, 2500/. for 
the Four Seasons. 

At Knowl, in Kent, was a piece of the same 
tapestry, wronght in silk, containing the por- 
traitB of Vandyok, and Sir Francis himself. 

At Lord Smewsbury’s, (Heythorp, Oxford- 
tiiire) are, or were, four pieces of tapestry, 
from desigus of Vanderhor^t, representing 
the four quarters of the worn, expressed by 
asaembla^ of the nations, in various habits 
and employments, exeepting Europe, wUeh is 
in masquerade, wronght in tidatosenro. 

And at Houston, (Lord Oxford’s eesit) 
wore beantifol nangin^ eontaitting whole- 
lengths of King Jameik King Charfes, tiieir 
Qneens, and the King of Denmark, witit heads 
<ff the royal diildren in tiie borders. 

These are all weationed inddentdiy, ui the 
production of the Mortiake estabUtimieife 

One of tiie first acts of the Protecturaie, 
altar tiie death ut the king; was to diipoitief 
the tapestry hangian of tho royal pstebes. 
Most tff.tiie8i^ witii ^ ams 1iaiqiiiin''weM 
purchased by Oromwell; tiiey wars ttvorie* 
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tied at a Mom qoi eiiMading 4K>,QQ0I. Onb 
fioiet of o^t ^tetik at.,Baiimtoii Ood^^ was 
ap|>ratoed at ihio nktod to flu hls- 

of Abraham. ‘Aoo&er of ten parte, re* 
preiwitixm. the hiitwy of Jnliaa Cesar, waB* 
' appraieea at 501iM!i-*^«afoM ^ WUiM. 


, ^ATH OF THl TOUNADO. 

iMtUged frm Mr. Btpy't P»p 0 r m Storm, rook 
M^tho BtitUhJuraHSomfir tho AdotmeoMHi tff 

Me. Eanr stated that he had examined the 
data Ihzoiahed tqr CoL Reid of eereral hnrri- 
oanes la the West Indim, and found oonoln* 
sire eridenoe in support of his position, that 
the wind Ueifr. inwmrds to a central spaoe in 
all these stonas. He also farther statM .Atat 
he had vi^tad the traoks .of eighteen' toma- 
doea, and examined sereral of them iriih 
greet care, and found that all the ^nomena 
told one tde—^the'inward motion of the air to 
the centre of the inyerted cone tst cloud as it 
paeeed along the surfiMse of the earth. Frmn 
all these fiwte he demonstrated that thme is 
an inward motion of the air towards the cen¬ 
tre of storms from all sides ; and that this 
is the infermoe which ought to be drawn from 
the woll'known foot, that the barometer stands 
lower in the midst <n a storm than it does all 
round its borders. Upon this foundation hie 
based his remarks tr- 


siid M erosemineniS'Uf •boru, to a jge^ 
he4^, th«|i, jwhysii an up-miiihg eanim is 
ehoe fortted, It. w£PL ^ jdid msMisse in 
Ti<deneeds it aeqnlra pewmwfmilsrel^tien, 
especiallj after the dondheg^ to At 
the base of tiie ekud .eml be -ftal.;' but 
efter tite cloud becomes ef great petpWtM^ ti a r 
diameter^ and the baromder begins iiSiliU 
oonsiderabl/, as it will do, flom the 
levity of tiie.air in the dona, thm the alr iHll 
not hare to rise sofSir as it ddat thenmment 
when thd doad began to fonm before it .reaebes 
high miough to form dond from dte epld sf 
duninished pressure. The doud will now be 
convex bdow,,a»d its upper parts will be seen 
spreading outward In aiu dit^ons, espeoiaHy 
on that towards which the up^ cnraent 
is movhig, asBunriug somedun^ of the shape 
of a mushroom.. In die moantime, the action 
of the in-moving current below, and np-mov- 
ing current in dw ndddfo, will become very 
violmt, and if the bmrmneter falls tvno inehes 
under the eontre of Ihe doud, die air wQl'cool 
about ten degrees, end the base of tho doud 
will reach the ear& if the dew-point was only 
c^t degrees bdow tho temperature of dm 
.air at the time the.doud began to form, ^o 
shaM of the lower part of ue doud will now 
be that of an inverted cone with its apex, on 
the ground ; and it will be what is called a 
tornadc^ if it is on land, and a waten^nt if 
at sea. 


.Formation of the Tornado. 

On the leeward aide of very lofty monntains, 
there cannot be rain: for as die air on the 
windward side rises np the aides of the moun¬ 
tain, it wfll condense all the vaponr which 
can be condensed by the cold of diminished 
][aessare, before it renUshes to the top, and even 
if a doud passes over the top to the other 
side, it would soon disappear, b^nse in pass¬ 
ing down the dope it v^ come under greater 
prosBure, and thus be dissolved by the heat 
phidnced. These are some of the causes 
which prevent rains at particular times, and 
in particular localities. If, however, the air 
is very hot bdow, vrith a h%h dew-point,* 

* Srplamatum of tho torn ” .Aw-powl-'*—‘Wlira 
the air near the lurCice of the canh beoamea more 
heated, or Aoie Mslilvehaised with naiieous vapour, 
whleli b only flt»«|ilitht the aiiecidc gravity uf 
atnuMiplieri;; air, it* eqttiUbnnin b nuetald^ and np- 
mevittg ednaana or aiteanu wlU he Ihrmei. Aa theie 
eolunftne tto«^ tlieir upper parb will come uudn ton 
pnwWiiV.and tiie air wtil liierefere expand { aa H ex* 
panda, to wrill gto* eoldn abont one degree and a 
qnanet tor every huudied yards of tli aaeent, aa may 
he proved by the Nefdndeoeope. The .oteendlnf 
eolomua wffl earv'Up with them tlw aqneMa veponr 
whieh .they eenUw; and if tltey H*e Mm dnoosb the 
Sold pradneed by expanaien inm dhnfaulriwd pr e nnre 
will eODdmw awMi 4if Uihr vnneer hrtodniul i for b b 
known that elond b fotmed u the mielver of aa air- 
pump whoa Uw air to aaddenly wilhdmwu. Tins dli- 
taBaetw helsht towhieh ttw air whl' bamto aaraud 
bnfcra it.irin brvome eoldenuodt (obefic to form 
e)oud,to.a vniabtoquaBtity. depending «* the WHabw 
tfdegibM which ilmdew-point to below thetempera- 
'imo orfhe niri .and thto bright tnay be ktanen at tutor' 
<tha» byoheeMng how mfoy depm a' tbli etriattto 

touaUwofmatii sHist be cooled dovB briow tba.bua. 


Path of the Tornado. 

On visiting the path of a tmmado, the trees 
on the extreme borders will all hefimnd pros¬ 
trated with their tops inwards, eitbnr inwards 
and backwards, or hiwards and forwards, or 
exactly transverse to the Mth. The trees in 
the omitre of tiie path will be thrown either 
backwards or forvrarda, or parallel to the 
path t sud invariably if one tree lies aexbss 
another, the one whim is tiirown backwards 
is underneath. Those materials on the tides 
which ue moved from their places and rolled 
along the ground, leaving a trace of their mo¬ 
tion, will move in a enrvo convex behind^ those 
whim were on the right hand of the patii vtdll 
make a curve from left hand to riaht^ and 
those on the left hand of the path ww muon 
curve from tight hand to left; and many xsf 

peratnn of tha air befora tiie vapour beglm to eoa- 
deaae wa the outride, Tiie higheit teuqMntare at 
which It will oouitonw, which la variable accordingly 
aa tltere to more or tool vapour In Ibe air, to ctitod tba 
'‘tfew-poM;'* andtbadlfitrmKe between Ibe dew-miut 
and.the tempemliuM efthe air in itogreea, to enllaa ttoi 
campiement oftbedeiriqadm. . . 

It'll marnilasit ttot ir theitto at the aurlhee oC^tito 
earth rixwid at any thae be ceoM dowqa Uttfoltotonf 
tiie dmr-poiat, it riwtld form a fie, hyVodeatiaa a 
amidl.poitfon of ita tiaaapawnt vapour Ma little wee 
nactirim of water t imA if It riioidd be mtod toOpif 
OAgreM tiAow flw dew-priat, it would enmtoirte abdat 
OMiAalf tto vauour tetn wafer; and at forty deymn 
betewlt 'wadu. eendeuM aboot Mmejlbarmf ^>Ba 
.'vapeat ktio wafer, foe. This, liowavcr, tie 

etifetlir the cocafoum the efid.produced bf tmhiiiriaa 
iu Oto qp-iBorins oplmnaa; ‘fq^vsqpodrifiieff gidria 
iiMltiio^mitet SriwStim one qnmfeypfn 
-iS Km -fts every haadwd-yards of s i i sm .. . ^ 



TUL MIRIUIH. 


thaae materials will bo fbuiid oft tbe oppodto 
side of the path from that ob wWeh they stood 
oit'tbe sp^oach tornado. AUo thoso 
bodies whioh are ini^ed will appear to 
ftdiirij, nnlesB tho^ arise flrom the tery centre— o 
thftsb are triton np (m the right of the 
ceutifti will iridrl in a spiral firom lea to right, 
and riiose on 1^ oi the centre will whirl, 
in a l^rid wwards from rlgltt to loft. On' 
oxanslito the trees which stand neat ^e , 
borden of the path, it will be fonnd that many 
of the limbs u« twisted round the trees, and 
broken in such a manner as to remain twisted, 
thoBO on the right hand side «ff the path, from 
loft to right, and those on the left hand ride 
of the path, from right to left. Howeror. it 
will bo fonnd that onb those limbs which 
grew Oft t|ie ride of the tre4' most diaUmt 
from tbCipath of the tornado are brokenfor 
those at^ werc siibjeot to atransvwse strain. 
Iho honses whioh stood near the middle of 
the paib will be very lirible to liave the roof 
blown up, and many of tiio writs will be pros 
tnte<^ all ontwards, by the enplorive influ¬ 
ence of the air withia, and those honses 
covered with rinc or tit^from bring air-right, 
will endbr piost.' floors from tlie eel^e 
will sdse fl^uently be thrown np, and the 
corks oT empty bottles exploded. All round 
tbe tornado at a diort distance, probably not 
more than three or four hnndred yards, there 
wlU be a dead calm, on acconot of the snua- 
lus* formed by the rapid efflux of air above, 
from the centre of the up-moving and expand¬ 
ing column. In this annalns the air will be 
depressed, and all round on the outride of it, 
at the Biirikco of the earth, there will be a 
gentle wind outwards, and of oourse all the 
air whioh feeds the tornado is supplied from 
within the annulus. Nor is this difficult to 
understand, when the depression of the air in 
tbe aouulns is courideied, for any amount 
may be thus supplied by a great doprossiou. 

Light bodies, such as riiingles, brandies of 
trees, and drops of rain, or water, formed in 
the cloud, will be carried np to a groat height, 
before they are permitted to foil to the earth; 
for though they may freqnoatly he thrown 

* Mmmiiis t/Me term “ jlMuthu."—WhM a clund 
b<-giu« to full I'rnm mi wcewling cotumn at ulr, 1i wlU 
bv mvn to swell out at tbs lop,, while its boss c«iti- 
UMM uu tlie sane ktwl, fiir tlio air bu to liss to tbs 
sRiiHi Iieisht Iwfore It bNomes cold enottgli, fay dtnl- 
Dishsd presMin*. to faotbi to oondesMs tts vspeur Into 
water; tbit will eauN tbe bate to fas Hut. oven after 
Ilia ekiud lina sequbed groat perysndlcnfair faetebtt and 
aMUmod tlw fonn of a sugurioat Otbsr eloads. iilsQ, 
for nuuiy miles around, (farmed by oilier ascoading 
culuiou*, will assume similar apiieMaiwes, and nlu 
moreotvr have UMdr bases all on tbe same, or veiwly 
llie aamo hurianntal hwel; sad tbs Iteiubt of these 
bases from the suifdoa of the earth wiQ be the grealeat 
about Uitw o'tdoek, Wlioa the dew-imbit and tempera¬ 
ture of IIm air mo tbe f leafMt dutance apart. Tlie 
outspreadhig of tba air ib tbe upper ports of a» ascend- 
lug column will fotm no a n a si Ss all lonnd the clouA 
uwlor which Uie baraoatar will stand In the mean; of 
eoutse Uie otraill dasoendln tbeanttri«B,«ud iaeiesaa 
thc.vcloehy of thd wind at the aurfime of tbe earfo, 
wliiln nU xonod on foe outside of foe unulus there 
Witt Im a guntlu wlud outweroi. 


fordo, them 

ing eurront, and hnidperiM 

again. '1.' ■>.,* 

The drops of ntin, howsimA vriU ifrdi^l^Mltly 
be earried high enou^ to fomsie mn, .«i^ 
oially if they ore thrown out above 

t foll into clear air, for this air will-in Mme 
les he thtrir or fot:^ degnes iri^er. fflaa 
the air in the rioud. In this cumi, if the. |m- 
moving oolnmh it perpqpdicnlar, tim hsB ;i*ill 
be thrown out on both rides j and on riiiumi- 
natiou.it will be fonnd that two vrifts Of^l 
fell rimritaoeeuBlj, at no gnat distanoe an^. 
It is. Indeed, probable, that in all violent utun- 
dw-storms in which hail foils, the np-moVing 
eurront is so violent as to cari^ drops of rain 
to a .great height, when they fredn. and he- 
emne nail. It is diffiorii, if not isapoasib^ to 
coneeive any other way m which hail 'can be 
formed in the snnmier, or in the torrid '«me. 
In those eountries in whioh an upper enrrent 
of aur prevails in a pwrticuhur proerion, the 
tornadoes and waterqmuts win generoJly move 
in the same dirootion, because the up-moving 
column of rir in this wrieor rises for into this 
upper eurront, and of course its upper part 
will be pressed in this direction, as the great 
toniado cloud moves on in the diroction of the 
upper eurront, the air at the surfoce of the 
earth wUl be pressed up into it by the supe¬ 
rior weight of the surrounding air. It is for 
this reason that the tornado in Pennsylvania 
generally moves towards the eastward. 

If a tornado should stop its motion for a 
few seconds, as it might do, on meoting with 
a mountain it would Im likely to pour down 
an immonso flood of vriiitor or ice, in a very 
small space, for the drops which would m 
carried up by the ascending enrrent worid 
soon accumulate to such a degree as to force 
their way back, and this they could not dp 
without eolleering into one umted stream of 
immense length and weight, and of course on 
reaching the ride of tbe monntain, this stream, 
whether it eonsisted of water or .hail, would 
ent down into the side of tbe monanrin a deep 
hole, and make a gnUy ril tbe way to the bot¬ 
tom of the inonnriidn, from tbe place where it 
first strnok. 


OPHELIA. 
lF«r the Jfbrar.l 

SnuT of Liiva I tliat in tbe boaom'i mdl. 


Why ttid'at foim ia I 
In nil the miaeiy i 
The Unat imMeU 


The Unat image HI Mir UiiabeiMiwe'e f 
T«> Love dfaVtUedr'-m dw-lMdr, owl mi 


UfoWlia’i boiom mgOi 
pacahm'S nrinewf 
«tar UiiabeiMiwe'e pegeb 
-to dckiMdr, owl miunml 
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KOB ttOY’S CAVK. 


Oon aeoompanjing Engravingj>«s«ont8 a view 
of the dreary yet romantic r^reat of that ohi- 
valrie free-booter—tho once celebrated Roa- 
Mot.—H ero, in his mossy cavern, ho fearlessly 
rest^ his weary limbs, secure from the search 
of his vigilant pursuers; and, arising refreshed 
as from his lair, he fearlessly pursued hislaw> 
loss avocations, in defiance of tho laws of his 
country, for a length of time perhaps onpre* 
cedented. 

Hob-Roy, with all his vices, did not betray 
much barbarous cruelty; for, had his pursuits 
been lawful, he would have been styled a hero; 
ho was unlike his notorions countryman, the ce¬ 
lebrated (juildo-Roy—^that boautMUs ** boiinie 
boy”—who, if half be founded on fact that is 
written of him, wae un<}nestionably os vile a 
monster as his prototype in an, the well- 
known Sawney Beane.—Bnt to the memoir of 
tlie hero of the tale:— 

tviifls, lip wilt InnI nliutp. 

Hut Hull uu!i loiil I pliiw-^If'UflbtltOrrA. 

Robert Macnegor, alias Rob-Roy, was the 
son of (krim Mac-gr^or, second son to the 
Laird of Mae-gregor^ the chief of that name. 
Ue was a man of prodigions strength, and of 
sad) an oucommou etatur^hat he ap^aohed 
even to -a g^ntic idi^. Ilie power whidi he 
possessed wiUi his ams was surprising. II 
was scarcely possibie to wrench anything out 
of hia hand, and he wae known to seize a dew. 
by the'horns and hold him fast. His ams' 
were long, even to deformity, as when he 
stood erect he.conld toneh his knee-pans wi^ 
his fingers. Ho wote » bewd ifoovo a foot 
lo^ .(utd, not only his fobs, bat lus whole 
body trim Severed ever riith m hair, viheneo 


he was called Itob-Roy, which in the High* 
land dialect, signifies Red Robert.* 

Brought up as a grazier, and in all trwui- 
aetious, regarding his word as never to be 
broken, he attained a vast credit and flouruh- 
ing trade, but, involving himself in a law-suit 
with tlio £>nke of Montrose, he lost the day, 
and, subsequently, his cr^itors became so 
violentiy clamorous, that, trusting not to his 
honesty, they insisted on immediate payment. 

Rob- Roy determined, therefore, to end his 
difiicnlties, which he did by absconding to 
Craigroyatouo in the county of Lenox, and on 
thelrordersofLakeLocldomond.f This place 
abounds with impeitotrablo rocks and fasttws- 
ses, and the passages are so very intricate and - 
nattow, that two men can, in no case, walk 
abreast. One person, moreover, well-ac- 
^nabted with it, and supplied with ammuni¬ 
tion, mii^t easily destroy a oonsidorable army 
of invaders, though Bcaroely seen by thbm. 

Itob-Roy now Wame chief of a large and 
faitUhl baixL continually taking tiie rich pri¬ 
soners, and detabing them titt ruisomed by 
ge^i anms. None passed wilSiin tmi miles of 
Craigroystone, but were not by his i^es, soon 
laid under durance. 

OOntinning in this eonm of life, his eredl- 

* FK»B*'*nMVPryiiU’memUeI.iaiof riwMlnlMraleg. 
Eubvvi M«c|{t«iior rontmonly Mlkut Bob Kuy.” imh* 
liklisd ia hb lificiintt. 

tal^cehlomond, the elitof •cew of Rob Roy's nploiU, 
is ssid to twH m ftnost Inks in the worlA A Hnitsoi, 
eom|Miriiie Isussono nidi it aacteiinsii, " Our Infce bo 
ds wk bpsaty; yours bo de binek.” LoelAotnuiul 
is a pkwuR mw waiw pxpsMO; almUt, thirty miln 
blBitth. six in brssdth. uuS bsamitod vrMt -Urauiy. 
fowtOsadr, 

















































avef I Ji9wi0?<er, m vfogmvf ww iunBQ^ 

• ftmuKiio asxjf oM wW idiotikl Itfan bntM."” 

■ " M Stmhig. - - - 


Mm to ^ jait 


ftm an oM4leH,ftii4.tlmi«fon he him 
to hehiiieMij^eiia hed sot jetfi^ tiOM! te h«m 


iU IsBgth Femr now sdiolly oioeeame the oatel^oliis. 


f,had no opinion of hie own* bat,hDidDgti^theii6rT^4idnot|tnowhto 


prehmui the robber. . 

Harieg prorlded a good hone, and ^Mpt 
hfaimeltibrtbe Josmef, heeet ont without any 
attendanee^ and in a few hoan arrir^ at 
Oniimroyiri(me, ,wlien, meeting with some of 
mai^iie told them Sie had bnamoM 
of gnat impoTtiknoe to deliTer to their matter 
la i^ate. Eoh-Boy, having noUoe of it, or> 
dered them to give him adauttaaee. He wae 
then Bplitdy ahown into a huge room, 
wheire—: 

** All OnMtid, the wMl* to aiHoe. 

Hooff tra^lm th« flaht or ebvw j 
' A tMjti't fbeie,»im«> 

' A e Imiitliie aiiaiiri 

Ann brgnd>twonts. 1 mw« nnd arnnrn ntont 

Wiifa the tmhed -tMpitiM ef the Imwc.*’ 

Aa toon at introduoed to RohHov, the 
mgttain demanded hit bwdneea; ** Sir," said 
ha, * feough yon hava had mitfertanet in the 
world, yet knowing ytm to bo in vonr natare 
an hononraUe ganuemaiu 1 made b<dd tovint 
you on aooonnt of a small debt, which I don't 
doubt bat you will diMfaaago if it hot in your 
power.’* 

** Honett ftiend,'* said Bob-Boy, ** I am 
aorry that at protmit 1 cannot answer your 
denuuid, but if your aflhirs will penult yon to 
lodge at mv house to nhdit, I hope by to-mor¬ 
row I shall be better provided.” 

The bailiff complM, and was ovmjoyed 
that he bad snooped eo well. He vras en¬ 
tertained with abnndanoe of civility, and went 
to bed at a seasonable time. 

. Bob-Rw then ordered an old suit of dotltes 
to be stnflra fell of straw, not wholly unlike 
one of the Taffies that the mife dress np and 
enposs on the first of March, in ridicule of the 
Welchmen, only instead of a leek in it, they 
bound'his head with a napkin. 

The ghastly figure being formed, they hong 
it on the arm of a tre^ dir^y opposite to the 


easement, in ezpeetation of seeing Irase of the 
servantai when, to bis great astoairiunont, be 
oast his eyes upon the dreary ohjeot baomng 
before him; he knew not what to make 
bcugaa to onrse hisentmiffise, and wfefaed 1dm- 
sea safe at his own home again. 

.-ilhdhe midid,iDf this, Ub.oensteraatioa, ho 
ndsd OBpof the servai^ and, oalling to him, 
«i4(«d.<him.^tb epos the door. The fellow 
■ S d w wd sdrarised toflad H loekod, begged his 
pndUsSi SM protested it wasdone hymistalEe. 
JiitManm ^ briBfff^.ont, he said^- 
* Br^^^^feioni^ vmt it H that basgi on 

;f« ggig 4he other, " His a bailffi^ a 
Mfeasd'iiigiie, thi^htdthe iapudenoo to oi^e 
Mhsr my iWMtar^flWShaBie^,aiM dsa him 


away feom him with a seeming estrietSMSs, 
till he thonght hiaurif out (ff And' thmi. 
looking all aronnd to see Sf anybody observed 
■him, and, finding tlm way olear, he threw off 
ids coat, and ran for his life, not resting, or so 
nraoh as looking h^dnd him, tiD he came to a 
TUlagoahoat three or^bnr miles off; where, 
when he had xeoeVered hreati^ he t(4d the 
story of hie danger and escape. 

The Mae-gtegors were now a powerfel body. 
Oxen, she^ honwB, and. oattle were their 
daily booty; they loried tribute upon sur- 
ronnding parts, and none dared confront 
them. With open videnee th^ ravaged 
Iienoz, aiT*'<*ocbuig sometimes even wifela 
three or fearmiles of Dumbarton. 

Ihe repeated eomplaints of those outrages 
wore.at Iragth so numerous that the govern¬ 
ment sent men and ammnidtien Against them 
at Craigtoystone, 

This gave a considerable cheek to their pro¬ 
ceedings, and drove tbmn to extremities, fer 
they were afraid of too frequently leaving thrir 
hiding-plaoes, and venturing in the Low-lands; 
and if they kept too striotly confined among 
the wild mounfeins, they were apprriientive 
of starving. 

Bob-Boy's principal ■ shelter difring this 
period of adversity, was in the eave at the 
side of Loch Lomond, which our engraving 
represents. While under concealment, be 
was only attended by two of hie men. One 
day, while travelling in a seqaestered lane 
he was met by a tisop cf seven horsemen, 
who demanded his name; and, seeing him of 
BO great stature, oonjeotured him to be the 
person of whom they were in pursuit, and 
inunediatriy snmmoned him to snrrender. 
There was no time to reply; Bob rapidly 
mounted tiie faij^er ground, where neithmtho 
horses or fire of the riders doMd reach him; 
his oompanions were killed, and so exaspe¬ 
rated was he at this, tiiat he fired upon the 
troops in return, kWed three of them, and. 
four of tiieir horses, when the xemsindar gal" 
lo]^ away. . < 

near LMfalomond is Gletafruin, or tiie Vale 
of Lamentatimi, so ealled, it is said, from a 
dreadfel rianghter of the Colqnhonus by the 
Maogregor^ jn 1602, ud on aoeonnt of which 
the Ma<^;r^r8 vrore, Ibr nearly two em^- 
Ttes, nttoeasmgly perseonted by j^eniment. 

lhdeed,tii«d)ialiv praetioes m their descen¬ 
dant, Rob Boy, se^ to be'tite reason why, in 
the subsequent act of indemnity, or free par- 
dhns, the Maogttgora were exeladed from 
meny, hi these wordBr-" BxoApkiim Ml per-: 
smm w tiie name .and chm <ff wM^regw, 
menMoned in an Aet of Barihuaeat nuMe in 
$ootland, hi the find .>(ff the late King t^nfrlCs 
the Flint,l^tutedlHuat the dan wngihgor. 
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wlui0«Mr SUM Iw ,«r auy or do 
assUM, or. paw'dii^ ondeoa- 

■equeniS^ oor nano a^^rM aiUiniod 
as *^tU»s*t sdfas Kbogrei^ OOfll* 

ytoii||[l'osfled Itoooitl 

Bob M^ Joiaed ibo foreos of the Ead 

of 14^, »t time in ^^pen rebollkm against 
tbci ^pronunant, and was presented with a 
eoloiid 07 » ^7 ohj^ waa the aocu« 

mnlatlon of qwU and plunder. 

Notorions now both for robberies and re> 
bellion, a government a^lamation was pub- 
lished» oflEming a rewam of a thousand pounds 
to any person who should apprehend and 
bring him to Justice. 

Kob was betrajM at this time by a certain 
nobleman under nJae promises, and for some 
time kept in durance, but at last got out of 
thrall and escaped. After this time he lived 
for a long time peaceably npon the spoils and 
plunder he had for seven! years past aeon* 
mulated. 

A gentleman in the neighbourhood of Kin¬ 
ross had an old violin, which was believed to 
have belonged to him. A Hi|ddand gentle¬ 
man of Perthshire, well known in his &y for 
his musical talents, and for his collection of 
instruments, long possessed it before him. 
On the inside is ratten, ** Kobert Boy Mac- 
gregor, 1660.”* 

At length, worn ont by the labours and 
vicissitudes of a restleBs lifh, ho sunk calmly 
to his end, at the &rm of Inverloeharigbeg, 
among, the Braes of Balquhiddar,+ in 1735. 
His remains rest in the churchyard of that 
parish, with no other monument to mark his 

S ave than a simple stone, on which some 
ndrod spirit has carved a sword, the appro¬ 
priate emolem of the man.j; 


BANNERS. 


Ancibntlt, banners, either ^m being made 
of some relic, or from the representation on 
them of holy things, were held sacred, and 
much snperstitiouB faith plimed in them; con¬ 
sequently, the pious and industrious finger 
was mow occnided in working them. 

King Arthur, when he fought the ei^th 
bat^ against the Saxons, caTried tiie image 
of Ooist, and of the blessed Maty, (always a 
virgin) upon his shouldein. 

■ tM tomb of Oswald, the great Chri»> 
tian hmb, was laid a banner puxple, wrought 
W^h gold. 

. Wfita St. AngnetjiAe first came to preach 
tothe-Sasous, M had a moss borne before 
him, vritfa absnner, on vriiich was the image 
of Aur Saviour. 

!rbe oelebrBted standard of the Danes, had 
theeaciedaavea worked on it: andtiieill4hted 
Hazoldy .bcrotoihefiddof .Hastu^, aba&-< 


CMs4<iNd*n.M>7!mTji, Oetobor, 18W. 
i !C.4MnBbM(t' .Pfa:w» of Semuu^ VoL ii. p. 

I WsKwdue. 


ner, with the fomre ef an avmsdlsma, wmriked 
in gold thread to the same .fifdd, WBttam 
bore k mandard, a gift firam the Pope, and 
Messed by his Holiness. 


aupmuonirr m m Avn er - 
MAN OVER MACHINEMY. 

(Ji'rosi ^ OMorterlff ilerina JVi»> cxxu|l)'’". 

So long as the habits or opinions t^manidiiil 
did not ^ oomiter to the oraft vraa «d! 
singnlw efBoaqr in the Gaining of the wurlU 
man, ^ving to the artist, a discipline wrfaieh' 
is BOW whouy irrehrievablo. Taste was called 
into constant action, without being talked 
about or thonght of. In the daily mmdpnla- 
tions of the artifiem, his genins was eunstuitly 
ealled ont iqpon mattms of practioal applica¬ 
tion and nwri. All modcsef intel¬ 

lect, all that olevmmess and sensibility of band, 
quite as essential as'inventive geplus, trere 
^led iirio action, eHoited, taught, by- Hie 
cslUag in which he gained ids dauy bre^ 
These are advantages which we have lost, 
and for ever, by the vast improvements whidi 
modem days have efibeted in Mach inert. 

The means of multiplying elegant forms by 
punches, sqnoezoB, moulds, types, dim, casts, 
and like oontrivancos, enisle us to {oeduce 
objects with a suffioiont degree of bmuty to 
satisfy the general fiuicy for art or ornament, 
bat so as to kill all life and fifeedom. A per¬ 
manent glut of pseudo-art is created; the mnl- 
titndes are over-fed with a superabundanoo ^ 
trashy food, and their ^tpetite will never 
desire any better nutriment. 

Without pursuing Hie renmrk into the finer 
hranohes of art, let any one compare the iron 

E tes, of what men call the police station, at 
yde Park Comer^in the language of the 
Gods, Hie Triumphal Arch—^with the bronae 
net-work and foliage of VoirmUo, which 
seems to grow and spring like living vegeta¬ 
tion, round the por^yry saroophagns of Pie¬ 
tro dd Medioi, in the basilioa or Son Lorenzo, 
or even with the iron gates of the ehoir of 9t. 
Paul’s. Even in the lat^ ooarser example, 

there is that boldness and freedom wmon 
truly enable ns to consider it a work of art, 
whilst the elaborate and showy paric-gatea 
are capital Bfummagen^ and nothing more. 

Truly does the old ^tHah provmh say, 
"the san^ kens the basket-suker’s 'thumb.’* 
Grasped by man, the tool beeomos a part, of 
himsW'; the hammer is pervaded bytheri- 
tality <n the hand. In Ihs metalllo wisrk 
broi^t out by the tooL there is ui approxi- 
natioB to the vitfiety of natore; sUs^t diSbr- 
enoes in the sise of the flower, in the tom of 
thh leaf, M the ezpanmon of too petal. Usv^ 
yon have Hie deep riiadows produced by uni^ 
onttukg: there, the playfhl spiral of His dib* 
tile tendsil- ' - - 

But, in the work prodofled ha Hm nmebl- 
Bfliy ^ the founder, tbarolMiiwfiothiiig of 


m THfi laiBJioR. 


: Whrt dMs it giTO yoiit <5oi- 
net, ittf all on w 

np^enmneo of Tui^, wliieb, when jou aii%* 
Ijee ft, yon find has Tsenlted only firom iho^ 
permntatione and eombiuationa of the menUs. * 

Examine any one section, or compartment, 
or monlding, or scroll, and you may be cer¬ 
tain that yon will And a repetition of the same 
sectiim, or compartment, or moulding, or 
scroll, somewhere else, design is made 
np orer and oreir a^in of tales, al^ady twice- 
told. The most unpleasant idra you can con- 
Toy respeotliig any set of mmi, is to say that 
they seem all east in a mould; sod whaterer 
is r^|irodeoed in furm or oolour by medianl- 
oal means, is niitlded ; in short, is perpetn- 
ally bnmd^ by mediocrity; sometimes tame, 
sometimes ambittoas, but always mediocrity. 

Nor mnst it be supposed that the effect of 
Branunagem art does not extend beyond the 
Brummagem artible. In art, in lltoratnre, ss 
in morali^-in 'short, In all things—the tone is 
taken from those you rtre amongst, and which 
yOn copy, trfaether yon will or no; and the 
same sthfoess tind want of life which is the 
result of meohahognphie, or meohanoplastic 
means, in paper, auk, cotton, clay,, or metal, 
is ean^t, mote or lem, m ere:^ branch of art. 
AU ornamentation, outline, design, form, or 
figure, produced by machinery, iraether the 
medium bo block, mould, type, or die, may be 
compared to music ground by a barrel-oigan: 
—g^ tones, time well observed, not a mJso 
note, or a blunder, but a total absence of the 
qnalitioB, without wliioh, harmonv palls upon 
the ear. You never hear the som of the per¬ 
former, the expression, and feeling speaking 
in the melody. 

Even in that branch which is considered by 
many ss art itself, enpravinffy the best judges 
all declttre, that, so far from benefiting art, 
tlm harm it has done has beou itiealculable, 
substituting a general system of plagiarism in 
plaee of inventum ;* and if such was the opi¬ 
nion of Lanai and Cloognara, who only knew 
the proeesaes of wood and copper engraving, 
what will not he the result of the means of 
multiplying metalHc basis, and fixing the 
fleeting sunbeam, n^hieh are now opening 
upon QB by means of Chemical soienoc. 

Stearn'Ottgine and fumaoes, the ste^-plato, 
the roller, me presa^ tho Da^eireotype, the 
voltaiD baU^, and the Ims, are tho antago¬ 
nist j^noiples of art; and so long as they are 
permitted to mlo, so long must art be pre¬ 
vented from ever taking root again in the 
affhetieos of manldnd. It mi^ continue to 
aSbtd eqjoydwtit to those who are severed in 
sj^ fhw tiie mnldtode; bat the tnassee -will 
be onfte easy tdtbeut it. 

llisleil 1^ the vain and idle confidence 
which wn plnoe in hmnan iiiteUeet and human 
frenlties,we strive trith child-llke ignoranoe, 
theni^ aot with child’like Bimi^ty,.to unite 
the--^< 4 dliaiiies'^ diifrrewL even wsoordaut, 
0U^^fociet^4 W« vrielntb peseesslhe ^ 

v ’^tbeguats, eitoiAVl llii ictUttin. vtH. vtt. Sg4!0>jj 


tive of a simple state, and. the luxury 
of -^e hipest grade of eiviumtion; but we 
strive in vain—mo assigned bounds cannot be 
overpassed. We must be content with ihe 
good we have; and, whilst we triumph ill J^o 
“results of machinery,“ we must not nepmie 
if one of riiese results be the paralysfr of the 
imaginative lltonlties of ^ehnmaa inind.^ 


Artificial 

PREPARATION OF SUGAR. 

[Sooana from rags, pomes-efe-ferve, and saw¬ 
dust I Snrelv it Mbovas the West-India oanea 
tremble, and the beet and maple dread nm} 
usage in Europe. Already a«nve-^i-pttu is 
heard among tlie sugar-vats and coolers 1 
Tasters of these artificialHieB speak wdD as 
to their flavour, nay, assert them to be syi||ipy 
of quality; bat confess that, on aoeonnt of 
their uon-^stallisability, they nre destfthte 
of those sparhlhig grannlations which enrich 
the appearance of the ordinary commodity. 

“ ^e Chemist," No. X., frtmishos this 
morpean.] 

Sugar Prodwnhle from Flour or Fotaioe*. 
1. Sugar similar to that of grapes, may bo 
prepared by bmling one part of the starch of 
potatoes or flour, with fri^ 1-100 to 1-10 of 
sulphuric acid, and four ports of water, for 
36 or 40 hours, care being takmi to renew the 
water as it evaporates. At a higher pressure 
and temperature^ the ebutgo may be effected 
more rapidly with a smaller quantity of arid. 
The ezeess of acid is then to he iatnrated 
with lime, tho sulphate of limo separated, and 
the liquid concentrated by evaporation. 

IT Tlie stareh of flour soon loses its gela¬ 
tinous consistence, when moistened with an 
extraot of sprouted barley; it is transformed 
into a liquid, and if the barley is in sufficient 
quantity, ft is changed in the course of a few 
hours into sugar of grapes, provided the -tem¬ 
perature be maintained at 158” to 167”. Six 
pints of barley vdiioh has germinated, produce 
25 parts of sugar of grapes. 

Sugar from Wood-tawxngSf Raga, or' Paper. 

III. Grape sugar may also be prepared 
from wood-sawing; it may be also procured 
by taking 12 parts iff linen rags, or pa|>er cut 
into small pie^ nlixing thm intimately and 
gradually vrith 17 parts of eoncentratea aid- 
phurio acid, and one part of water j the tem¬ 
perature'^must be kept moderate,. After 24 
hours, the mass is to be dissolved in a quantity 
of water^ and boiled fl» ten honn; it is then 
to ^ neutralixed with chsUufiltered and eva¬ 
porated to the eepsUtenoe.pf syrqp crya- 
talUzed. . , > 

CSiemists have not yet been aUe to pbtain 
sugar prepared by these artificial'meflidde in 
regular crystals like! eane sngai^ sltbom^ 
there is IHtle doubt that ^Aetj* .^ epoeua 
diffinr from earii biber xMgr^.lB ibbs^piantity. 
of water wiQi which they art eonboM. 
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EXTRAORDINARY VX^^ITY OF 
6£]^<.. 

' 5 'I.. ' . ^ \ ' -■ ‘1 

In » teamt niMnW of tlie .jTiiNfft Mr. M. F. 
I'^per addraioed a let^ to tiiift editor oa the 
^ve truly ioteres^iag eutdect; in whieh ho 
adduced the foUowini; fkote:— 

*’lii 1888,'* to]^ Mr. Tttppw,* Mr.' Petti¬ 
grew, the well-tutowE lecturer ea 'Rgyi^an 
autiquitieB, gare meout of two saiall glasses in 
his o#n{MriTate mufjeumsixaraibs of wheat and 
as ntany of barley,'fttrairiitog me at the same 
time with the Allowing information as regards 
their history:—Sir Oaraiuer Wilkinson, dnr^ 
ing his recent travels in the'Thcbaid, op^ed 
an ancient tomb (which had probably renuuned 
uttvisited bv man during the greater part of 
3,000 years), and ftom some chaster sepul¬ 
chral vases toerein, took with his own himds 
a quantity of wheat and barlcw that had been 
there preserved. Portions of this grain Sb 
G. Wilkinson had given to several of his anti¬ 
quarian fHends, and among them to Mr. Pet¬ 
tigrew, who, as 1 have alnsady stated, made 
me a ^rer in the venerable harvest. Until 
the spring of 1840, the twtive ooms of whiidi 
I so became possessed remained amoiig cer¬ 
tain contemporary bronsSs and Images in their 
separate paper box, but about that tune, find¬ 
ing myself in the country and much occupied 
in horticultural pursuits, I bethought myself 
of those ancient seeds, and resolved to try my 
fortune in rearing them. Now, the question 
being strictly a question of identity, and more 
or less also involving personal character, 1 
shall, perhaps, be paidoned, if 1 endeavour to 
satisfy the unbelieving mind by descending to 
a few humble details of my care and caution. 
I ordered four giirdenpots o! wdl-sifted loam, 
and, not content with my gardener’s care in 
sifting, I emptied each pot sucoeasively into 
an open newspaper, and put the earth back 
again, morsel by morsel, with my own fingers. 
It is next to unpostible that any other seed 
tiiould have been there. I then (on the 7th 
of March last) planted my grains, three in 
each pot, at the angles of an equilateral tri¬ 
angle, so as to be sure of the spots whore the 
sprouts would probably come np,by way of addi¬ 
tional seoniity against any chance seed unseen 
lurking in the soil. Of ue twelve, one only 
germimtied, the plant in question, the blade 
first beoimi^ visible on the 22d of Awil, the 
remaining eleveuu after long patience, I picked 
ont again; sod tound in every instance that 
they were rotting in the eartii, being eaten 
away by a nnndier of miirato white worms. 
It is a wirieus speoulvtion, by the bye, whe- 
thto ibis aiiAt not have beena rewal^hgof 
dormant »ti!initl Ufe; for it is by no moans 
im;m^bable that the Httle maggot^ on which 
we might build eueh hi^ argument, were the 
prodnoe of ova depositra on the gruns, at a 
period involving w very yonth of time, by 
Bonm patAarchu fiMSitf ancient Egypt. This, 
howavar, liv pMeathesiB. My interesting 
plwt^wh^ remaiued in the atmosphere of 


and air seemed^etoiiHy fwr its hwth, when 
X had it oareftilljr'^rmplanted to.ihe open 
fiower-bed, where it has prospered evto once. 
^!ha first ear began to be devdoped on tiurMh 
of Jul^; and, although it may (fis^ipmat ex¬ 
pectation to find that Us i^earanoe is, in 
most resneeti;,, similaSr to ihat of a rawer 
weakly ^ant df RngUch wheat—^that called 
by finiaers' bearded ’ (whieb, be it noted, I 
have tinoe learned is sometimes known by the 
name of £j||yptian), still I have no hesitation 
in expressing my own.oe>^ainty that it is the 
product of 'one of tiie identical corns given to 
me, os X have before stated, by Mr. Pettigrew. 
A second ear has made its wpearance since 
this eras writton, and both have assamed a 
character aoatewhat different fkom an onr 
known varieties. After ell, why should not 
comnum wheat ds^ .as ancient ancestry as 
any other kind! and why ahoold not the hanks 
of the Nile have teemedt tiiongh, perhaps, more 
luxuriantly, with a harvest similar to those 
we now see waving on the banks (ff hoary 
Father Thamesl Moreover, what else, lot me 
ask, could have been expected, than that a 
seed should produce its like! for 1 have, until 
now, omitted to state what may easly be ve¬ 
rified on inapoction of tho remaining quanti* 
ties of ancient seed now in the possession of 
others, that the grains in quedion only differ 
from modern wheat in their brown and shrunk 
appearance—tho seeming result of high anti¬ 
quity, and non-exposure to the air. The 
slight differences uevertheleBB, observable are, 
that tho ears are less compact, the gntins ra¬ 
ther plumper, and the beards more thornlUce 
than happens in common cases. It would, 
perhaps, be puerile were X to explain the va- 
nous methods taken by me to protect the 
plant; as sticks i^nst the win<4 lace nets 
against birds and insects, and a large bottom¬ 
less gardenpot circling it about as a rampart 
against rings; let it suffice to know, that all 
proper care, excluding that worst of cares, 
overcaro, was given to it. The nmtil riM and 
woskuesB of the plant may in one light be re¬ 
garded as collateral evidence of so f^Mt an 
age, for assuredly the energies of life would 
be but sluggish after having slept so lo^; 
however, tho season of its sowing, sprii^ in¬ 
stead of autumn, will ftaniiah anower sufficient 
cause; but, after making all due allowanoes 
for tltis drawback, X still think it veiy impro¬ 
bable that, supposing tho plant a modem one, 
our rich funi of Albury should have produced 
so lij^itiy. There are two ears on separate 
stalks; mey are respectively 24 and S huhes 
louA-^e former being much bitted, and the 
stalk is about three feet in bright. . ^ 

** In eoadnsion, I take occasion to vesMuk, 
that hemriy as the theme may in ita^he—the 
growing of agrainof com; small as may beew- 
oonnted the glory of a suooesB in wltioh ipan^t 
mind imnbave W almost nothing to «d(lBdt, 
and littis as 1 ean have to ectoqittaieato,etiu 
the snbjeot will be admitted ^all to be one 
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THE MIREOft. 


oC.4»..«oiii]«(im If, aad I imM fo»> 

Mi lo4lM)eU«v» iti if thb jdwt of wfae^ 

S r .4ev«Ieipfld, m. faldeea fhe prodaet ot » 
k {Hreaema luiee tih« time of the Pha* 
we nodMiu nay, within a little jear,^ 
eat bread made of oom which Joseph iii4;ht 
hare reasonahly thought to store in ms grana- 
and almost litewy snatoh a meal from 
the faieadiiig'froiiglta of departing IsraeL 
13mc^ which has been no element to the miim< 
mied Med, is oonaaerod by so weah a weapon 
as a' Mraw, and its infancy and dotara meet 
la iitieadly astoniriimeiit at a humble banqtnct 
ofThataonie bread. 

' ^ Gardiner Wilkinson, haring oonxteoasly 
sent me aeme moro' of the reritsble ancient 
seed shioe be heard of my sncoess, I dull 
hojji^ next'year, to be able to produce two 
S.maaorops, the harrest from mynew gains so 
resttsoltated, and, If I hare again so great 
good foitanc,'the. additional prMnet of those 
andent seeds.** 


Sett anV Sdeiutt. 


omm ASD siaTBB bbocades. 

CEie/ Marntfaetoriet. 

Thb highly ornamented and rich brocades in 
which OUT great-grandmothers need to find 
such delight, have now entirely disappeared 
from use, and, indeed, scarcely exist for ns, 
except in the verses of our poets, or the essays 
of the satirists of those days. 

The hope, however, shomd net be quite given 
up, that these sumptuous fabrics may yet 
'once again lay claim to admiration in our 
dxawing-roonu, and that instead of the gan^ 
finery of the day, the reign of these magnm- 
cent fabrics ma^ be re>established in all ^ 017 . 

In ancient um«i, those cloths were only 
called brocades which were woven, both in 
the warp and shoo^ with gold and sUver 
threads, or with a mixture or combination of 
bofii these materials. 

M the time when the weaving of golden 
tissues was enoouraged by publie taste, -the 
mannfhcinre of the threads vmenoe they were 
prednoed bad arrived at a high degree of ox* 
eeUenoo. 

,At Milan, there was a oonsiderable manu¬ 
factory, in ^idb, hy a socrot proooss, fiatted 
wire was made, having only one side covered 
with mlding. 

At Nuremberg; threads of an infsrior do* 
M^ftien wore chiefly made, by roianing gilt 
jecjppcr wire iqioathtwids (rfottherfiaxor hemp. 

,^310 Cblpose, mote oconomiesl, used slips of 
l^t paper, whioh they twisted upon and 
BomwmM even intTMuced into their stufib, 
witl^thus giving to the paper any fibrous 
nniort. 

But these last productions could have 
boaotod, at best» only ^ ovwcsooat beauty; 
and, Mcordiimly, wo Isam from Dohalde, the 
hiatMian of Ouna, that gidden tismes wn« 
)Xan3y nsed in that conn^, except fiw tapes¬ 


tries ox otaer onuunsntal substaness, which 
were but little exposed to view^ nhd could. Im 
eflbotonlly ptoteieted'friHB nudstare. . 

In proMss .ef thuO, silken threads, unco- 
vered wilfr vnetallic wumL ware used .to form 
the plain ground of brocadesi, upon, whidh gold 
or silvor flowen, or other ornaments wore 
ruined; and, at a elill later period, frbtics 
composed wtirely td noeoveiied eilk, provided 
they wen adonm and woiImmI vriw fiowtte, 
or other ornamental figures, eqmdly tock. the 
nameof brooades. 

At Loooa, during the thirteenth eentnry, a 
very flourishing aumu&oture of brocades was 
carried on; bat in the year 1810, the artisans, 
thus migaged, vrere driven from the city by 
Castroocio CaStraoani; and 300 of these n- 
tired to VonioOfVrheniheyreeommenoed their 
manufsotnie. 

For a oonsiderable time after this, the Ve¬ 
netian mdnnfketnn was entried on with Ao 
raw material, bnught from' Sicily and the 
Letunt; the enltivatfon of the mmoenry tree, 
and the breeding of silkworms, not having 
boon adopted to any extent in that quarter 
earUer than the sixt^th eentury. 

Brocades of silk were, at the commence¬ 
ment of tile last eentnry, exceedingly admixed 
and much used among the Inxnrioas votaries 
of fuhion of both sexes in England. Wemay 
learn in what degree this finery wan then es¬ 
timated, by oonsnlting the pages of Pope and 
Addison; the former in the second canto of 
his elegant and lively satire ," The Bape of fhe 
Look;’* and the lattM, in the fifteenth number 
of the Spectator,' where it is stated that, 
among the fashionaUe ladies of that period:— 

” A AubeUw of prMtotu •towM.a hat hultonedwith 
a diainund. a bracade wafarteoat or pa'ticoat>ara atand- 
iUB topln of CouTerwitkiii. Lace and itbaiida 'tilver 
and sold Kaloou. wilh Vhe like SliMcriuic sw.Kawa. 
arc io niHiiy lurra to amnen of weak nfaulf; end aiicii 
artifteially niaplayeil, ate aUeto frlch down the 'wort airy 
coquette fiym the wildwt of her fl'shti and nwMm.*' 

Fearing, perbap^ Imt, in thus oensaring his 
fiur countrywomen for a foible which had 
nsnally been considered as eharaoteristio of the 
sex, and not oonfined to any particular age or 
country, he might be chargeable with an nn- 
fiur severity, the moralist goes on to rolate 
bow Camilla, the Queen of the Volsci, after 
exhibiting her absonoe of all frmJnine softness, 
by pladng herself at the head ef an army, 
that she might assist King Tnmna in his war 
against .fineas; and, afiia havini^ With .her 
own hand, slain nnmbws of the onen^, still 
allowed all the wimian to reveal itaelf mdbis 
partietdiir:— . 

** Kiw unfintumtcljr out hex eyo ftmn « TidsB uhe 
wore an embrotdmrd tnaie. 'o brnniilhl oont of xnallt 
with e hmuiIo of (ho Snmt pnrjdc. A soTdcn'how 
hung on hie ehouhler, his imicut wai bnckled wHb » 
■oldeo clMop, and hla head covered with a iMdauft.iif 
the tame aniniag metal. The Awa*<m tBunediaWly 
ainsM out tliia wl ^ t c e a e d waXrier, boioK eelicid aritn 
a woauiu’a lonitimt k* the wetty tiuiqdasi ho urae 
adomed wtUi 1— 

totomqne taeaula iMragluta. 

Fwmioeo pntdwat a^kwuw antebat 
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THE MIRROa. 


F«r MaMtime after tiM oae «f bCMadee fa» 
garmento bad been diaoentmaed, these eab> 
Btantial tSstetUs oontlaiied to be onployed Anr 
oniamontal wrtidea of Itamitnre. 

As late as the year ' ITTSS^ awne Teiry elegsiot 
yieofls trere iroTen Ih' fipitalfields, to be need 
as ehabiihottoffls in Canton Home. 

f^kwe imeetaieiHi of the art are still in exia- 
tanoe, aqd prore that the disoontiniiBBee it 
tto uae of brocades mnst ia)t be aaertbed to 
any d^oieney of ability on the part of onr 
artisans, who, on that oooasion. exhibited a 
degree of skUfalness in their labovni' fhUy 
equal to any shewn tSf oariier and sfiailar 
prodnotions. 


Soolut. ^ 

/fii/ts LaHna. A HfuiJe fo Latin fyr Begin- 
ner$. By the Her. J. Edwards, M. A., 
Second Master at King’s CoUege,>and Wil¬ 
liam Cross, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
[Madden and Co.] L^id. ^uxxxmx. 

It is a ff^t riiingfor onr English yonth, When 
men of nigh claselBal attainments and ewrated 
standing come down, as it were, s# caiAscird, 
and devote their valnabletime and experimice 
towards removing tbs diffionlties which beset 
the earlier paths of the noviriate’s knowledgi^ 
thereby " oondeseending,” asit were, ** to mmi 
of low estate,” and acting as a “hunp to their 

f 06 te” 

“ Initia Latina** is the title of a school¬ 
book, intended for the use of young schdas- 
tics, and it is admirably adi^ptod to tm purpose. 
According to the abnoirt obsolete Eton system, 
a boy took np a minor dassio—Eutropios to 
wit—and as the'sentence reqmre^ selected 
ftom the jumbled syntax of his Latin (!) 
granunar, the rule that met the case; tiiis 
rule, however, proved often to be on^ which 
was thorood^ly inexplicable unless aided by 
some other andll^ mlo (as flreqnehtly hap¬ 
pens with the relative and antecedent) so that 
the noriciate was constantly perplexed and 
brain-puzzled by an immethodio plan, when 
he should otherwise have had his tendmr nn- 
derrtanding unintermptedty' illnminated by 
clear and Incid views. The present work, 
howevm', proceeds plaloly and per^lonans^, 
in a series of three stages of study, to nnfeld 
before the itadent theeonti^hdties ot the Latin 
Byntaz,'^^) pregreadVe an'order, sa to anti- 
oipate netblag in oonstmetion. bteR-by step 
he is ma^ to pereeive the proper oweoation 
of'words, while he rimalhmeoady acquires 
them| together ^th theprineiplee that rega- 
late and justify the growth and "setiTii^, 
and fttray of sentences.” ' 

Notsrithstandlng Bie maiw other ^ Colleo- 
tadea/* If*. Sententtee,** and ** Deleotusos,” need 
at aimools, we eonirider this the most eerrioe- 
abU tlmt Ipmyet'issoed ftom the press. It 
dendhkde -the' Msotnnt exesrise Uf decBning, 
eopjofOting^ ttid' llmqamil reei^Ualations, 


while the iMlj^l.fibseiwttioBs sard referenoes 
in its psges, will eveiy wayftieflltate the stu¬ 
dent, and sdvance his pr pjy e ss W olasrie^wri- 
ters wirii progt, fkeiUty, wm de^bt. 


ROSARY AND CROSS MAKERS IN 
THE HOLY LAND. 

In Palestine, a great nnmber of people get 
thrir living by working oroases, beads, rota¬ 
ries, amnlets, and mother-of-pearl shelhu 
which are brought generally ftma the 
Sea, and engraved with religions snbjeem, 
ddsetled in'relief. These nsiudly lepresent 
saints^ or some object of devotion associated 
with Ae Holy Xaiia. Among them are mo- 
dtis of the holy' sepuleh^ In wood, inlaid 
with mether<4>f-pean; drinking cajM from 
the deposits of the Jordan, with verses from 
the Bible engraved on them, being nearly as 
black as ebony, and taking a fine poIiiA. Of 
these, and other similar artloles, there was 
formerly a large sale in the market-place of 
Bethlehem, and in many parts of Jerusalem; 
but the Terrasanta monkt have lately taken 
the trade from the peasantry, whom they are 
srid to have menaced with excommunication, 
if they sold such relicB to travellers. The 
mono^g of the trade is now in the hands of 
the monkt, and th^ obtain monopoly prices.— 
Report on Syria/or Lord Palmerston. 

TAKING THE CENSUS. 

SexMS—A fiiMM & tit CoMotru, 

/»gt(Mtfor.-~Good morning, madam, is the 
head of the family at home! 

Jldrs. Touohw^ —Yes, rir; T am at home. 
tnq .—HavVt you a hnsbaad I 
Mrs. T. —Yes, sir; bnt he a’n’t at the head 
of tile fiunily, I*d have yon know. 

/«p.-—Hew many persons have yon in your 
fiunilyt 

Mre- T. —Why, Mess me, what's that to 
yon 1 Yon' ate mighty inquisitive, I think. 

' inq.—l ant'the man that takes the census. 

Mrt. T .—If yon was a man in your senses 
you wooldn’t ax such impertinent questions. 

- Inq. —^DoB*t bo offended, old lady, but an¬ 
swer my questions as 1 adc them. 

Mrt. T,—A:ntnreie a fool aoowrding to Us 
folly,—you know wliat Scripter says. Old 
Ijd^,indeed! 

inqin-1 beg yomr patdom madam; bnt I 
dott*t esse a^o^heariUg Sor^ptnre just at thin 
moment. 1 am bound to go aoeormi^ to law, 
and not aooording to gospel. 

Mr*. T.--l tihenld timik yon went neitiier 
aecoid^ to law n«r gospel. '^iA^i^‘’NtioeSB 
is it to you te inquire into folk’ll .sffli>irs, liri 
Thingni^bt 

; The law nudees it my bnriness, good 
wbmba,a»d if you don’t want to expose 
to ito penmties, yon must anssne- np 
qumenii' ■> ■ >,--r”*'" 



■m 




, JIIW, it% the liMr,4 
njs ease,; Bat I ^nld lijlta^io know 
l^gnioese the'laiir has tiifli otiteir ..peek’s 
besBehoId matten.. .. 

/nf.^imjSrtm made the'^ la#, and if 
dent please yen, you most talk to them. 

Mrs. r.~TaIk to a Uddla^tick I—Why, 
etmgresB is a fool, and yoa’n another. 

€^t &iitl)mr. 

He who paaees^lfftiqmak^ldiu’^MHKla 
win himew nefer ham d koM worfli .any- 
titiog more. “: ". 

If you have piide, let it he that #hiieh 
makm you too proud to be ei^mded. 

Mrs. Parkes of Golden-square, has a Iffible 
eontidning soTeral ^ousand prtnts ftom idl 
maston, on erery, jpart and soUeci of the 
saorod text. It. was begun by mwyer the 
publisher, and was insiued for upwards of 
£ 8 , 000 . 

The invention of the dmm and bellB is 
elaimed by the Chinese.— IVssfon^t AduikA 
qf Bepxa. 

Salt Mins,-~~X salt mine has been diseo- 
Tsred at Hhdnfelden^ ha |be Canton of Amu, 


ue aa^mts sosMie Nlg^t the mo- 
^or of tile gods; and she is yet the paient of 
godlike thoughts. 

Mtuhai Caru»an.~r:Ji is.r^OHed .that 
forty singers of the Pyrenees, have quitted 
their, ee^tty witii the intention (^-.mni^'l 
over £ 10 * 19 ^ and afterwards visiti^ Boline, 
to ask the benediction of the Pope. They 
arrived at Coponhagen, the 1st of September 
last, under the condtifit of Sieur lUland, their 
Director. Th^ ,1ihva dispersed, say they, 
two ffllinom id’ pmspeti^s .titruai^ the uni- 
verse, o^b^^ef are nmrked 

by the same MVt' of exaggeration. On paes- 
iiig into Btighim, they WUI hold a solemn 
eommnnion on the field of Waterloo, 'fith 
matieal aeqqmpaidmentB of the most hetero- 
geneonskii^ 

Petr^d, Frtw.n^Sditte. dsqw ago, a laige 
pstrifiod tree waa'dieodve^ ip Goweaddens- 
qnsrry.- - It wa» uafoxttmately broken a 
g<^ deal. by, the worfaodm> othervrise it 
might hare idmaified a very fine speeimen. 
Id or 17 fbet in holi^t. It hi now quarried 
WK$j to the root, botMietudxt two and three 
feet are still staiidiiij^, while! the fangs are 
seen bnuiching out m aU ^firectionsv The 
^ .. - tree is about dx Ibbt ift eireumferenoe, and 

which it is expeeted wlU bs snffldently abim- the bark is perfbotiy .distinct. ' llie snironnd- 

J_ i. X-_1.^ ^11 £3 _Sx__ -_«- f*. __. _. 


dant to snpply all Switasrland, and tiius save 
the Confederation the anm of 500,000 f, annu¬ 
ally drawn from Kiiovihe puiehase of foreign 
salt.—Catipnoni. 

Beethoven*s Piuioral l^pmpAonv.—Beetho- 
vm etndied greativ in the.open sir. It was 
on a hot summer^ di^ that he sat upon a 
8t]de in the environs of Vien^ and oangfat 
from nature those indtative Sounds in the 
Padond Sym^diony. UOw admirably do tiw 
vbaUiu represent the soft fiattering s<& 
insects—me hum In tha hbontide watmtirWa 
sommer’a day. 

Cmsar Borgia. —He was a man Of the 
gnatest personal beauty | so strong, that at 
a biiU-fimt he deft the nm of the ball with 
one strdee. Hk death was /csiluod by Ms, 
head eook. He ewallowed aAbirne houeha, 
wUeh he designed fbr one of the richest of the 
eardinals, but by whom the instruetod eook 
had been bought over. 

African Travcflerc .— 

H«’'«Kiuw.WtSMwl he's Am nf ton. 

TIm ae hfit Mloir e’nr vm born.—tiMn*. 


ing rook is a coarse qnarttose sandetone; and 
the rest of the tree 1 b now composed .of pre¬ 
cisely the same matorhd witii good Itfge 
white pebbles intennixed.—Glos^oie Vhron. 

Mr. W. Paton latdy presimted a ot^y of 
his “ Fbwers <rf Fenmsktiiip,'’* to the King 
and Quean of the Prendbwdiitm was graeiondy 
received; when His presented Mr. 

Paton with a superb masdve gind medal, hav¬ 
ing on the obverse a profile <£ the King, in 
'kigh relief, vritii the Iqcend, **. liOttis Phinppe 
Hoi dea Cmnpds.” Ihe reverse the fol¬ 
lowing inscription;—** Dbnd par le et la 
ltdno, k Mr. W. Paton, IStfi.’** 

The lUlowing is the nnmber of rassengers 
landed and embarked from the Town and 
Terrace Piers, at Gcaveseud, fmrn July 30, 
1889, to August 1,1840}—Town-pier, 468,186; 
Terrace-pier, 845,443; total, 813,629.—Ksn/- 
ish Oaaette. 

The Ex-Empress of Brasil has presented our 
Queen with a pair of marmosets, (or Brasi- 
liaa monkies;) which are male and %a^e: 
they are not larger than a middfingkiae^ raf. 


Mr. Ayrstone, a talented traveller in Abyt- with long bushy tails, somewhat i WtWi'MW 

•IhU .k&M .1U.I ^ *1.-. 1_ #-of aguiitels, though considerablj lohger. 

Thtir colour is dark grey, with long-ibdtiiM^ 
ears; ihe ears of the fbinale being white,,pud 
thoee of the male of the same hue aa tbe'bwy. 
The male ie oonaiderably snsaller tiian itf 
feminine companmmmid both could be plaoqd, 
** very eomfortab)^ In a quart-jug. ' 


(dma 1 m reeently died of ihe Kvsaia fever, 
when near the kingdom of Sahla Salase. 
Herr Kitimain, lately in officer of Engineers 
at Watiembei% drank some water mm a 
deadly wtil in bis trav^ which has ended his 
daya: ' Twb other enterprising Europeans 
have laieW died <« the confines of Shawa; 
and M, Abbadk, has, by a drea^l accident, 
been 'deprived of one or his oyos, and forced 
to qnlt- Afrisa, and his trav^.—Atitenwttm. 

What h| aid doneby|ff>qa,npay be drae by 

eewring. 


Vhh! J/mr, 1 ( 0 . lOU, p. 46 . 
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SOUTH REMAINS OF WINCHESTER PALACE, 

IIAlrK6ID&. SOUTHWARK. 


This bnee extenaiTe Palaoe, of wliioh onr oc- 
oomimj^ EngravinK anewB part of its 
remirau^ ao ihej stood 'toirty years ago, being 
t^ea nsM^as tlie ‘warebouse of a flour-factor, 
was ono tbe most distingnished of the to- 
mistS^le boildings which anciently stood on 
the Daida^de« It was built by W^Qiam Gif¬ 
ford, Bishop of Winchester, in the'year 1 lOf, 
M a town rcNddenee, for the use of himself 
and bis saocMsors, on a piece of greund.be- 
lenging- to the ImtHrs of Bdrmondse;^, to 
whoto. the Bishoni appear to hare pud an 
aiin]ial.aiflcaeiwle^paent or quit-rent. 

Nb sihiatiqq p^d pdrhpjM be cihosen more 
jadidoaaljf wthb die dTsoSi a tnanBiott{how- 

Voi.. XXJtVI. X 


oTor confined and oncumbered it may now seem) 
than this, at the period of its erceflou; it, in 
fact, possessed the ndvantagea which no other 
spot of ground ho near the metropolis could 
hare commanded. In its fi-oiit ran the river 
Thames, between wliloh and the Palaoe itself 
Uie space admitted, and no doubt was occu-, 
piod, by a noble terrace walk, from' urlue1i>, 
desoen&d flights of stone stciM, to the.water. 
On its eastern side it was sheltered by the. 
fine diurch. and convent of St. Mary 
sepavsted. only by St. Saviour's Dock. At its 
back spread an extensive tract of country, 
bonnet by the Surrey add Kentish hills, 
part br which was converted into Winohesitor 
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Bfokl «a4 m Itsilght Ji$rtii 9 aiutoF:jgf 

AottagM, 

Ifialdt^ ,«KJtiTBted mufidB, wood| &«., rara- 

n «8 fiw M Ltwwetli. 

n history, Hds pslaco is distinguished hy* 
Turlons ooearteBoes-of a public natuce, either 
poBsessiag sn^tterest in themselv^ or tand- 
^ to ilz tha periods at which difl^nt pre¬ 
lates resided here, and their particular acts. 

In 129S, John de Ponttsaara, a budiop, who 
was put in by the Pope, of his own au 1 borit;f, 
altenod to the prior and eonvent of St. Swi- 
then, at Windiester, eertato bonse^ with a 
gatwn oontignouB to the park here, on which 
the manrion of tiie bidiops of RoehoSter was 
aftenvards bnil^ and which stood on the site 
of part of the present Borough narhot. 

' fa 1886, the oelobrated William of Wyke- 
ham,’then Bidtop of Winton, issued certain 
stattutest to be observed by the same convent, 
from his residence hero, wliieh is styled his 
,** Manor of Sonthwark.*’ 

la 1426, that magnificent pr^ate, Beaufort, 
vwas made bishop of this Sm ; and it was on 
his return from (hihus, the next year, as Car¬ 
dinal of St. Eusebius, that be was met on bis 
approach to London, by the Lord Mayor, 
Aidermon, and cliief citizens, on horsobaok, 
and ooudiictod by them in groat state to his 
palace of Sonthwark. 

Several groat and gorgeons entertainments 
wwe given here at different poriods, on occa¬ 
sion of marriages at the noi^bonring ehurch 
of St. Mary Overy, some of which were nobly 
attended. 

In the reign of Hem^ V., one of these, the 
marriage of the PrinoosB of Milan to the Earl 
of Kent^ was oqieciolly splendid; the kii^ 
Mmself, who gave away the lady, being pre- 
seht, with all the chief nobility, and an open 
table being besidoB spread for all comors. 

In the reign of Mary, Bishop Gkurdinor dis- 
graoed his residenoo at-Winohester llonso, by 
3io most bitter peiesechtion of the Protestants, 
numbers <ff v^om were confined here, ex¬ 
amined at the Bicep’s Court, hi St. Mary 
Overy’s Church, and snbscqaCaUy sontencod 
to ,^o flames. 

In September, 1626, Bishop Lancelot An¬ 
drews diod hero, and was buned in St, Mary 
Overy’s Church, triiore his monument still 
remains. 

In . 1642, the Parliament converted Win- 
ehestcr Hoorn into a prison for the ooufino- 
meiat ,of LoyaliidiB. Among other eminent 
ef whkdi thefe appears to have been 
coifillUe4 Winchester Honse, was 
i^e c^b^tefi 'G^' KenelnL Digby. 

^0 pot^otor, Xfiriiop Bam&r, met a pro¬ 
per ben for bis orneltios, but ear¬ 

ner, havtug boos confined at this place in the 
nigaof 

After the doaUi of Charlee I., this house, 

' ' ' *' 

(n tHe Britt Mu*., H « MS., coutatate* " Bteliop 
MWiiWfS RqtlieS tnihe tmuitk of the wmnloce nt he 
piiwmH ftom. the Biilkqii of whieltiMtfi'i 


^th ftie grodn^ sad otiier premises, were 
sold by the tibch governing powc^Si iothomas 
Wali^, of Csodierwe}!, m-4,880/.'8's; 3A. 

'On the Restoration, it revertsd to the See 
«f Winchester} but was no longer , made the 
Episcopal residenee, and WM .let ont to vnrf- 
ons tenants, frr whi4k 'pmpioBe an Act was 
passed in 1661, 

The venerable remainS’ef Winchester Hbtiso 
were laid bpen to^ ihe pnblie view by a ftpe 
Which Qoonrred in Angost, 1B14, and de¬ 
stroyed a loasg rsngCof wax^onses and nia- 
^nes of C<^ After this event, the Groat 
Hall exhibited throe conjoined o^anecs at 
the oast end, mtd a grand eiroalar window in 
the gable, terminati^ the wall at ftmt ^int, 
and very enrious and nnoommon, from its 
sdentific oommli^e of triangular compart¬ 
ments. The tracery of this rare window was 
intricate, and the centre of the circle pecu¬ 
liarly beautiM; its diameter twelve feet. It 
was, inobably, as old as Edward the Firstl 

A pier was seen at the north-east angle of 
the v^, and part of a oonnecting arch. Tlie 
range of windows' in the south wall were 
nearly entire; the arches mostly of a flat oha- 
raoter, and had hut few mouldings^ though 
two doors on the lower story woe very ele- 

S ut. Most of these remains were built in on 
erostoration of the warehouses, or destroyed: 
a fine fragment, however, part of the south 
wall of the Great HaU, is s^ standing. 

THB FIRST HAN. 

Two ran hod dawned niton tbe apoee 
When new.fiinnod Natom lay. 

Two moou hod run their gentle meo, 

To cheer the (hll of day i 
Five daya and niahta the naw.bom Earth 
Since flrat Creation gave It birth 
ita circling path iwd run. 

Nor yet tin mighty Maker'e Eye 
WhfcheUhie worke eurvey'd on high. 

Belwld hie labotne dune 1 
Not—though the Earthlie good and &{r. 

And eocb created tMag,— 

A Aobler work ie wanted there— 

■Craotion'a Lord and King I 
Ctod hath pronounikHl hie high command, ; 

And, lo 1 a new Cmitiun etnnils, 

Raia'd from tlie liMeei chid, 

MnJesUe in hia form and mien. 

The Maker'a nobleat work ia eeen— 

The Image cdhie God I ^ 

■ The Image of ida Ooil I and Lord 
Of alt hie eyes surrey. 

All nature hewing to hia word, 

Sobmlsiivo to nil sway; 

The atari alxno, unit lulling aan. - ' 

They aeem to ahine Sir him aloueb 
For hhn the allver moon, 

For 1dm the tteea tiieit titoduophear, 
beaate of earth,, the blri^ ^ air, 

. lili b each noUle boon. 

Soeh lidat thou made ua. Lord, and aiich 
Theglfti lhy.'hand hath dealt; 

' 0, may the faaiid'that gave aa.muoh 
Bo stfE iU'hohnty fiiit; 

And may wonaPot forgot to prave 
Out gnitltoda for ondhM low^ 

Niw ceate to uralaecnid pray, 

Wiw nraeh »enima,'mii>t siumi tostbto, ' 

But thea,«aar 4M* bast givu'us mote ■' 

Then Men «in o'er rnpay. ' -..It. H, 
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VlRfi Minmal. 


, /tka pofirfiT ar ” 

iti];(Tdirs PRosE-WEiTiNao. 

BO, H. 

•t^FHE proBfr-witings of Milton being ohieSy 
poIenUealy abound with strong and IbrUfled 
expre^ons; yet do Ms Bentenoeg,thoii^ fre¬ 
quently onewrons with the " a/uiiugn/uera ** 
of his loading model ^dSsidiyltis, o^n giro way 
to passages of plaintive beauty, ana Sopho- 
clean softness. This the observant roader 
must have already perooivod from pqt former 
paper of extracts. 

Below is another elnster of his finest pas* 
sages;—] 

ilfttsto io a Pari of EiuoaUon. 

The interim of unsweating themselves (after 
athictie exercises) and convement rest before 
meat, may both with furofit and delight bo 
taken up in reoreating and oompoedng their 
travailed spirits, with the solemn and divine 
harmonies of musio heard or learned, either 
while the skilful organist plies his grave and 
fancied descant in lofty fogues, or the whole 
symphony with artful and nnimaginablo 
trachea, adorn and grace the well-studied 
chorda of some choice eomposor; someUmea 
the lute or soft organ-stop waiting on elegant 
voices, either to religious, martial, or civil 
ditties, which, if wise men and prophets be 
not extremely ont, have a groat power over 
dispositions and manners, to smoothe and make 
tliem gentle from rustic harahnoes and dis- 
tompored passions .—Letter to Mr, Samuel 
Hartlih. 

Importance of the Clerical Office. 

There is no employment more hononrabje, 
more worthy to take np a great sidrit, more 
requiring a generous and free nurture, than to 
bo the moHsougorand herald of heavenly truth 
from God to men, and by the Mthfol work of 
the holy doctrine to procreate a number of 
faithful mon, making a kind of creation like 
to God’s, by infusing his spirit and likeness 
into them, to their salvation, as God did into 
liim; arising to what climate soever he turn 
him, like tb^ Son of Bightoousness that sent 
him with healing In his wings, and new light 
to break in upon the chill and gloomy hearts 
of his hearers, raising out of dai^some barren¬ 
ness a delicious and fr^pant spring of saving 
knowledge and good \rotka,r—Anmadt>ersiont 
upon the Remonefra/nte Defence, 

Freedom of the Press, 

If we think to regulate printing, thereby to 
re^pilatfl manners, we mnst regulate all recre¬ 
ations and pastimes, all that is delightful to 
man. No music must be heard, no so^ be 
act or song, but what is grave and Doric. 
There most be licensing dauoers, that no ges¬ 
ture,' motion', or deportment he taught our 
youth, blit what, by their Mlowanco, shall bo 
thea^t honest f for such Pli^owas provided 
-> It wiU4UBfc meam thani^ woriemtwenty 
liemissrs to' emindifo' the infos, the violins. 


tiiio goitani ihiSferyhoiuei (ihcijritrattfofo 
be BUffend to prattle as i^ey Imt numt be 
BceUsedwhat they may s^. And. 
silence aU the Mrs and maobrigalsiilKa whiter 
softness in chambers t The windqws, alsq, 
and tho balconies, must he ^dnghi cih. TKe 
villages also, must have their vimtorsi to' in¬ 
quire what Icetnrcs tho bagpipe and the; ilf- 
beok roads, oven to the balfatry and to the 
gamut of every municipal fiddler, dto., dto.—• 
AreopagiHea, 

Of (Tdod tatA Evil, 

Good and evil wo know, in the fitdd «f this 
wwhi, grew iw togetiior, almost inseparably; 
and the knowledge is so involved am inter¬ 
woven with the knowledge, et ovU, and in so 
many cunning resemblaneos hardly to be dis- 
eernod, that those confused seeds wliich were 
imposed upon Psycho as an iaeossaut labour, 
to enll oat and sort asunder, were not more 
intermixed. It was foom out tho rind of one 
apple tasted, that the knowledge of good and 
evil, as two twins cleaving together, leaped 
forth into tho world. And perhaps this is uiat 
doom which Adam fell into of knowing good 
and ovil, that is to say, of knowing good by 
evil.— Areopagiiica. 

Tributeyo the Memorg of Lord Brooke ,. 

1, ta honor's sake, and may it be eternal 
to him, shall name him, the Lord Brooke. 
He, writing of episcopacy, left ye Ms vote, or, 
rather now the last words of bis dying charge, 
which I know will over bo of dear and honorra 


iug oharity, that, next to liis last testament, 
who bequeathed love and peace to his dlsoiples, 
I cannot call to mind whore 1 have read or 
heard, words more mild and peaceful, lie 
there exhorts ns to hoar with patience and 
hnmiliiy those, however they be miscaliod, 
that desire to live pnroly, in snob a use of 
heaven’s ordinances as the best guidance of 
their conscience gives tiiom, &o., &o.. See .— 
Areopagitioa, 

A Passage from Lord Brooke's Book, 
Light was one of tho first creotnres, and 
yet not porfoeted till the foorth day, and, per¬ 
haps not folly tlion. So was sphitual light, 
the beginning of tho Beforiaatlon, that now 
creation, yet it was not norfoct at Ibnit dawn¬ 
ing, hnt inoreaseth still by degrees, till Uhkve 
qiute chased away darkness, and foere be no 
more night. At first, riidng o^ cd popery, 
the oharcbless cboreh of the Albigdnsep and 
WMdenses (holy, good men) began anadmi- 
rablo xcformaidba; this was much i^vanocd 
by Jerome cd Pragno, and Jhhn .Hnim. f M^cr 
bad many gross errors, yet miist tM ffoo h|s 
place among thoso glorious lights. ’Aftiiiar 
these be appeared. sMning yet brighter, boih 
in doctrine and discipline. Siqee them'oar 
God hath'raised up a more glorioos light, 
ameqg tlieso northern j'nttd yet wine 
went^fr6.m ns lately w!th''% burning, 
brighter perlu^ than ours, thongh it 'urhre 
r 2 
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U|^ li«M. Thus li^ «id ei^^ 

Ifii^fl^ HfMAf, MmMdi to Moome tton pnco, 
Mitofigb^ more gloriou; aad yrt it seana 
11 ^ to be aeeii/—JMoooitroo eit tipwoptuff. 

4 

MiltonU Mornhtg OeeupatUnu. 

^ And mlmve mr morning liannta ue, lie 
rrlflOM net.** ' niteBhitti. 

1%jee momiiig baunts are where they 
eboold be^ at home; not oloepiug, or oonooet- 

a ihe enrfiBitB of an irregular feast, bat np 
stirring; in winter, often ere the eonnd m 
any bdl armen men to labour or to derotioa; 
hi anmmer, as oft with the bird that ftrei 
roueeo, or, not mnoh tardier, to read good au> 
thdrs, or canu them to be r^^ till the atten* 
timi te weary, or memory have itsftittfininght; 
theiL with ns^ and generous labours, pro* 
urt^ tile body’s he^th and hardiness, to 
reader lightsome, dear, and not lumpish obe- 
dienee to the adnd, the cause of tdigton, and 
oar eonnhy’s libertr, when it shall require 
firm hearts in sound bodies, to stand and corer 
thdrstations.—Jpo/o!py/or Smotpmnut. 

Hit Abstract Studies. 

From tile laureate fraternity of poets, riper 
yesnand the ceaseless round of study and 
reading, led me to the shady spaces of ^o> 
sephy, but chiefly to the divine volumes of 
Plato, and his equal Xenophon, where, if 1 
riiould tell ye what I loamM of chastity and 
love—I mean that which is truly so, whose 
eharming cup is only virtue, whim she bears 
In her hand to those who are worthy (the 
test are cheated, which a certain sorceress, 
^ abuser of Love’s name, carries about) and 
how the first and ohiefest office of love begins 
and ends in tiie soul, producing those happy 
twins of her divine generation, knowledge and 
virtue, with such abstracted sublimities as 
ttase, it might be worth your listening, read¬ 
ers, as I may hope to have yo in a still time, 
when there mall be no chiding; not in tliese 
noises, the adversary, as ye know, barking at 
tiu door.—Apoiopp/or Smeetpmnua. 

Hit High and Correct Principles. 
Having had the doctrine of holy scripture, 
unlblding those (haste and high mysteries, 
with tiBKilieat care inftised that the ** body is 
for the Lord, and the Lord for the bodfy,” 
thos-also, 1 aegned ib myself, that if an(>ha8- 
ti^ in a woman, whom St. Paul terms the 
Iplpiy of man, be such a scandal and dishonor, 
certainly in a man, who is both the image 
atbd l^ory <d Qod, it must, thouj^ cominomy 
net Wthondht, be mnoh more deflowering and 
dUMHidnrable^ in that he sins both against his 
o^l^ody^ triddh is the perfecter sex, and bis 
cfwn i^ory vd^liih is in the woman, and that 
which is worstj scainBttbelmagc and glory of 
God vri^ is in'Sms^. 

Hit idea of wri/inp some great Poenu, 

' And the aeeom pU shmeat of them lies not 
hMtinapowertdmveman’sloinmnise . .. . 
bushy devout prayer totbat Eternal Spirit vriio 


ctm msirdi vilHihll utterance midAmoiwledge. 
and sriids cut his aerapldtt^vri& the faallmm 
fire of his altar, to tmieh and poritv tim lips 
of whom ho {deaeesr^fieMCna agaitodf 
Mg, ■ 

jyitaipline. s . ’ ’ 

Dis^ineknbt cialy thersnwval 'oftfisoi^- 
der, hu^ if any visible tiu^ can bo given to 
divine things, the vmy risible image and sham 
of rirtne; whureby mb ie not only seen in me 
tegnlar ^rtiues and motions of her brnwechT 
piwes as tiie walks, bnt also makes the har- 
mbigr et her v<dce aiMlilde to mcnrtal ears. 
Yea^ the angels titrauelves, in whom' no dis¬ 
order is frmed, M the apome that saw thorn 
in his raptnre describes, are distingnitiied land 
quatmmioned into th«r celestial princedoms 
and satrapies, according as God himself has 
writ his mperial decrees through the great 
provinces of heaven, fhe etate, also, of the 
blessed in Paradise, though never so perfret, 
is not therefore left vritiu^ discipline, whose 
golden snrveying-reed marks out and measures 
every quarter and oirenit of New Jemsalom. 
Yet it is not to be conceived, that those eter¬ 
nal effiuenoes of sanctity abd love in the glo¬ 
rified saints, should, by this maws, be confined 
and cloyed with relation of what is pre¬ 
scribed, Imt that our happiness may orb itself 
into a thousand vagrancies of glory and de¬ 
light, and with a kind of ecoentrioal equation, 
be, as it were, an invariable planet of joy and 
felicity.—Reasons against PreMg. 


DAMASCUS. 

I From Dr. Mowrinji't Report ) 

Damascus, probably tiie oldest city in the 
world, still oceumes the place it occupied in 
the days of Abranam; and thon^ it has, no 
doubt, seen many vicissitudci^ its population 
is still very considerable, and its trade exten¬ 
sive. 

Damascus is called by the Orioutals, a 
pearl surrounded by ememds.” Nothing can 
be more beautifiil than its position, whether 
approached from the side of Mount Lebanon, 
from the Desert to the cost, or by the Msh 
road from the north from Aleppo and Hamim. 
For many miles the city is piwed by fertile 
fields, or gardens as they are called, which, 
being watom by rivmrs and markling stresms, 
give to tiie vegetation, eonsming prineipaUy 
dive trees, a remarkable £!rodinosS‘ asid 
beauty. 

Though the trade of Damascus is very oon- 
sidmable, it has no English establiwmed 
within its walls. Moro tl^ one has exkted, 
but it has not been found to answer; and .tim 
trade that has .been carried on for Eng^sh 
aeooiuft is done eithw bj French, Italian, or 
native houses. ' - - 

Of all the cities of the eart, DauiaMea, is 
probaMy .tiie most oricfbtal-rtiie whieb 

has ondergeae t^ fowed, aimsgyt. 
ropean eertttiiie>iS' Scarcely ever and, 
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wHh few Wtwk Mt< 

tien b«ve«d(^ted we Syrian dzesa Die ex¬ 
terior of tike .^0868 la moan and onattnuirive; 
bet witbin« iBHi^ of tbwa are tniuuaentsd in 
&o most Jnxnriens and costly stylo, snpplied' 
*i«ith tcnmiaivBi and filled witn flowering 
shrabs.' lire intoior deoarationa of the roi^ 
and walls show a taste ibr what is mrgeotu, 
and the. floors are frequently of wsme, very 
finely ieaselated; many of the materiafs are 
hnpmrted flrom Enro^, especially frwm Italy. 

The basaars of Damasons, like those of 
Aleppoi are separatedMrccordiug to tlie trades 
which are carried on within them. Some of 
them are very extenrive; snch as those of the 
shoe-makers, the goldsmiths, the druggists, the 
garment sellenf, tiie hardware doafers, the 
traders in cotton stuffs, the pipemakers, &o. 
They are generally kept, in good order, and 
abundantly suppHw with goods. Long bar¬ 
gaining seems nnirersal, and an apparent in¬ 
difference is exhibited both by buyer and sel¬ 
ler. There are a good many bazaars kept by 
dcarrishes and sheiks haying a xepntation for 
sanctity, but it did not appcwto me that they 
were mther more or lens visited than those of 
their nmghbonrs, or that anybody was disposed 
to pay an additional para for the article 
wantM on account of the religious reputation 
of the seller. The European goods are mostly 
bought on credit from tne importer, but the 
ordinary sales in the bazaars to the consumer 
are for ready money. When the transactions 
are carried on upon a largo scale witli the cara¬ 
van merchants, the nayments-are usually made 
on their return the following year. Tlierc are 
a considerable number of merchants from 
Persia, Mesopotamia, and the regions lying to 
the oast, who &id no difficulty in obtaining 
croiflt to a large amonut, and many of them 
are extremely regular in their payments. 
This trade appears on the iuorease, and 
is capable of much j^ater extenaon. The 
opinion of the Engnsh houses in Syria is, 
that if fltcilities were mvon to oommanteations, 
a vm^ wide field would be opened to eommer- 
dal enterprise. 

The great khan of Bamasens ia a superb 
buU^g, vast in extent, filled with vanous 
commodmee, and frequently by. merchants 
fram iemote lands. Two Mussulmon, hand- 
Bomdy dressed, and who wore apparently 
iransaeting businese on a larm owe, were 
Introduced to Us as the two leading merohauts 
of Bag<l^. in the khan we observed large 
. quantwes of EngUrii cotton twist, for which 
Mle appeared very enmnt. We learned 
^hst thongh &e hitown buyms from tdie east 
easily obtoiaed oredlt tiU the arrival of the 
next oaravan% yet the richest among them 
paid «My money, and os these operaflons are 
they ore course among tbe most wel- 
oonu) visitms. On the arrival of the oasavana, 
the bustle sad business within the khirns arc 
vary graot, though on ordinary oocosiiMis mot- 
teks proceed mvdly and quietly.. AiUacent 
ie the great khanls mmof onaller size, taking 


its Mune from* ISBM granite eohwm is the 
centre. Aronnd.titekh^^seBeirs of goods 
hove their eeunting-houseik and jflsqrdmorit 
their merohondlse in varieae. parts-ei 1h» 
khans. Many of the khans are of .great an¬ 
tiquity, and even in their present state ^ve, 
no doubt, a tolerably accurate idea ef ti^jjaan- 
ner in which buBiness was carried on in eery 
remote periods. 

There is at Damascus a tribunal of ooaa> 
mwoe for the mttlement of bosinesa diqmtes. 
It oonsista of twrive persons—^namely, zdne 
Mussnlmen, two Christians, and one Jssv. 
The proportion is not very fidrly arranged 
with a r^erenee to the numbers <n the papa- 
lotion of the difibrent religiouB bodice; but 
one of the prioeipal Gnistian menhants as¬ 
sured mo, that on the whole they were tolera¬ 
bly satis^ with the deoiaons or the tribunal, 
and it was seldom Uie Mahomedan majority 
showed any dtspositioa to act unfairly to 
Christian litigants. 

MODESTY. 

WiUTBVER good qualities or great talents a 
person may possess, if he be destitute of mo- 
dosty, they are all obscured, and overlooked; 
for who would think of admiring one who is 
full of admiration for himself, thus depriving 
others of all pleasure in feeling any forkfan; 
and how much more ready we all natuaUy 
ore, to accord praise to those who can see and 
acknowledge their own defects, and are wil¬ 
ling to depreciate their own merits. But if 
modesty bo desirable in man, it is doubly so 
in woman; it is, indeed, always a principal 
ingredient in the character of a really amiable 
femide, and adds a lustre to every bright and 
pleasing quality she may possess. 

On tne other hand, whatever beauty and 
graces die may possoc^ if vranting humility, 
she loses the greatest chum of her sex, m 
whom as the'Apostle declares, ‘‘the orna¬ 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit is above all 
price for bold and forw^ mannere are 
entirely opposed to that timid weakness whieh 
should ever form the characteristic of thS 
gentler sex. A man who unites great attain¬ 
ments to modest and diffident manners, is sura 
to gain general admiration and esteem; whilS» 
in one who Is constantly eager to diq>lay Ms 
own aequiremen^ they have no other raeet, 
than that of exciting tne opvy and hatred of 
all those who fbel thunsslves eclipsed b7 his 
ipperior abUities. We have a voif pleostag - 
distance of Ihe powet of this channing quality, 
in the following story (ff a Greek jrinee. 

^ His fritber, one of the many ;ttibnt^ 
kings, denendent upon the B(miajiis^'’haiim 
offmaed people, was cited to'i^pearhe- 
fore die S^ate, there to answer for nis xri^ 
demeanors. In bis place, he sent an emhasi^, 
composed of the ddest and wisest of his eqnn- 
eillui^ and with them,, his esfly. som 'orhh was 
^ptita a youth, to exteoMta his .Atdt, .ai>d 
^wjtd his cause wtth his effmdod sppaipts. 
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vnuMLlUt^ MfJd «i} th«y lia4 
HMfB. iq liifl l^e y(»)>iig priuce ^ 

cfUiM i^a for ']da'dii4)»B00t and aU ojres wears 
twnal'^aiion bip, ^ sxfncdatioQ of what he 
had to lap. ' ooi. ha* dirtmetiag hie own 
■htUtr to add-eW' ^ arguntonts 

alreadj adfwUedLwaattnableitoatterawo]^ 
aBd>;anawqiad ou; by hu team 'Xhe sena*. 
tora, ioudM by 'this silent appeal to their 
ftiS^mMyiddodto &e no^ty of abojr. what 
the o^aenoe ed the fhthers bad failed to 
effiwL” PaaTUBHiHa. 

t>iUlSE OP THE GUITAR. 
Vaiui'ta the deacendant of the Cithaia of tk« 
aaqiraite, the Into of our well-fayored ancOfr' 
tseaeos. A mnrraia on the man who hath no 
leasing, towards gentle antiquity 1 If instm* 
mmitB wore estimated by Aelr effect, iliyidod 
by their magnitude, tho gnitar. with its him- 
drod. tones, would bold oonsiderablo rank. 
Its intonation is, in some keys, inferior to the 
pianofoi’te's; but tho pianoforte cannot wais 
ole, or articulate, or sigh, or wail, or tremble, 
like tho human Toiee undttr emotion, as the 
guitar; it cannot effect that oblivion of worldly 
ills, which ao(»iiain philosopher said was pro- 
daoed on him by a moonlight night. None 
but tile lute can have the eo« humana tones; 
the distinct soprano, meszo, eontr’ alto, and 
tenor voices—^which reside about the middle 
of the thinner strings, and tho miniature Dra- 
gouetti that lurks withiu tho thickest, inter* 
ohangoablc at will with the cumbrons ^acrity 
of'the bassoon. The forte of tho lute-kind is 
imitation—Bot of beasts, or birds, or things 
mateihil, but of musical expressions; tbeeon- 
juxiBg up of all recollections that bairn by 
sounds, from a simple melody to tho tnnm* 
phant orqnostii,*' of tho Spanish cadet, who 
forsook FercMnaad and a lieutenancy for lovo 
his guitar. Of all dulcet sounds, none 
otm euipasB a duet of Huerta’s on tho middlo 
of the second and third strings, emweingtrom 
a wilderness of notes, deficient, indeed in noise, 
bnt giving the liveliost idea in miniature of an 
overture by a MI baud. It is Lord Byron’s 
imam for sweet thlngo—** tiie voice of giris.” 
Or tile same ftail machine can prodneo a re- 
iritite that vronld draw two souls ont of oue 
a^jatmit. AM then oomo pipes, and reeds, 
and oaten stops, and ifistant choirs, priests 
chMting mcrnly, or mass, or requiem, and 
podi^-lost Italy, and fair romantio Spain, and 
Skiatiftg Mums, and dark mantillas, and oasta- 
urts. that turn the sir to rl^ftiim. AU these 
oanatdi'be' had from a spbtet. But th^ re* 
qiure’Some bosbandry—a parlour twilight, or 
a turret lope, tvhen gabbling boys are fhst 
absd','and there is one peculiar tone, whatever 
be tile cause, thai^is never brought ont but in 
the email hours «ff the morning. Above all, 
those ttnhgs are' hidftom shiqttetons who seek 
them m-a eirowded .Ih tiien dech^ 

.th^ aothiilg heaniU . .fi^ey might as,well line 
tht^plsge wm nuHiatare^and riew tiiem Ihna 


the upfier^ boKes. Birt Jm.has.aliased tiie 
strangest iiffset'of 'mnMd'whQ has not weaiil 
the ** Osimival of 'Venioe *’ in the long gaB^ 
that loads to the toati) of the 'Pnmretilia 
• OigaoB wopld have been all pompods mocke* 
ries; but the small v^oe of tbe.goHar said,* 
** All flesh is grass,” ih a way time was w» 
resisting. Itwasssif the^omvs'estftsf^lo* ‘ 
idniOf w» piping the Joys and ea^ ilim Mir 
thousand years mure swmt into et^tgr* No» 
thing can give a man snoft a vehenrobt Atsire 
to ory—not even tlie little ddck^tsils of Signihr 
Fassalacqua’s mmkin' jtsket ooiild. bresje the 
oharm. It is hard the' anther ooutd tM tio 
story of the guitar. Did he nevoF hear of tho 
Portuguese army tiiat fled and left e^veni 
thousand guitars itpon tho floldl Or of the 
surprise of quarters in the sucoesdon wu in 
Spun—when tibe foremost oavalier found the 
euem/a vidette tuning his guitar as he sat mi 
horsoback, and, perceiving lie did it ill, took 
it from bis hands, and .returned it, ss^g, 
aham ts iempfaday ” Nowit is in tune,’’tmd 
passed onl There must be some inward grace 
where there are so many outward signa Men 
have not so forgotten thomsolTOB in peace and 
war, without there being somothing tliat 
twined about their souls, iu a way that 
” kists Ml o’ whistles,” or of hammers have 
not Burpas(fed. 

THE DUG DE L* OMELETTE IN THE 
SHADES. 

^ Ha I ha 1 ha I” said his Grace, on the third 
day after his decease—for, spirit of Apieius! 
—^ho perished of an ortolan. 

"He! he! he!” replied Sathnnaa faintly, 
drawing himself up with an air of hantour., 

** Why, surely you Are not serious,” retmrtM 
Do I’Omclette. ” 1 Imve sinned—o’est twoi— 
bnt my good sir, consider l*^yoa have no ac* 
tuol iuteiition of putting such—sutii—barbar- 
ous threats into cxeoation ” 

" No what I” said bis majesty, " come, sir, 
got ready!” 

" Get ready, indeed ! very pretty i’faith ! 
No, sir, I shall not get ready. Who are you 
pray, that I, Duo de I'Omelotte, Ilrihee de 
Foie-Gras, just come of age, author of the 
‘ Masurktad,’ and Member (ff the .Aesdmpy* 
should divest myself, at your bidding, of we 
sweetest pautalmns ever made by BWdon, 
the daintiest roio^-de-ehamhrtt ever put 
ther by Romb^rt; to say nothing of t^ taking 
my 1air out of paper^uot to' mertion tiie 
trouble I should have 4a drawing off my 


" Whoam 1 f Ah, true; .1 am BMti*Ze* 
bob, I’rinoe of the Fly. ' 1 tmk tneerjust now 
from a rosewtiioil' cimhi. Maid witii Iwmy. 
Thou wartourioui^ 'scented, aaid kbelldl as 
per invdeb. Btiiiu sent thee-—my inspeotinr 
of eemeteiries. The pantslooni^ wfaidh 
sayest ivere nmdehvBemrdon, mroamei^t 
Imt pah'eff Biimidmwe%nndrtiky 
cktnniro is a shcodd'of M noutytiimeiMoMi*’ 




T»K|ll8lt0iL m 


,*fS^ tihe Dm, ”1 «m Mi to Jm 

■£ «hall toke tito 
oartietoi'^t^ttorUn^ <» «T(ta^ng Utit'iasoH {' 
Sir, iMfl iheM;}Drop met In the mettn 
time..'4iK,r«tw<rf'^'«nd the Dnoma bowing 
Hdntolf«oat <rf4he ’ Se t h wde 'yreBeBco, trhen he 
WM ittteiT«Lptod4uid hrpai^ baok,by a gen- 
tlemu'x-ia' Miiting. Hmapoa, his Otaoe 
robbed bit eyeB, 7 awned, ArnggM b^ ehoid* 
ders, reflect^ HaTin^ become satisfled of 
his idsntitT^ he look a bird's*e])re ^w iit his 
whentabooto 

Xhe apattoienl wgs sopeib. Even De 
r0niOletto.proi|onnoed it hie» comme UfauL 
It IMS not Tery^ long, nor retf broad—hot. its 
h^ht—ah, Iwt was a|>itaUingl There was 
no ceiling—oerh^Iy none—hot a dense whirl¬ 
ing mass of Sery-colooredeloads. His Grace's 
brain reded as he- glanced'upwards. fVom 
above htuig a ohdn m an unknown blood-red 
metal, Us upper end lost, parmi ie» nues. 
From its nether extremity, hung a large 
creesot. The Duo knew it to be a mby; hot 
from it, there ponred a light so intense, so 
still, so terrible, Persia never worshipped such 
—Ghebre never imagined such—Mussulman 
never dreamed of sneh, odten, drugged with 
opium, he has tottered to a bod of p<^pies, fals 
back to the flowers, and his face to the God 
Apollo! The Duo muttered a slight oath, 
decidedly approbatory. 

The ooruors of the room were rounded into 
niches. Throe of these wore filled with sta¬ 
tues of gigautio proportions. Their beauty 
was Grecian, their ddormity Egrotian, their 
tout entembh Fronoh. Tn the fourth niche, 
the statue was veiled—it was no colossal. 
But then, there was a taper ankle, a sandalled 
foot. Dol’ihnolette laid his haud upon his 
heart, closed Ms eyes, raised them, and caught 
his Majesty—^iu a blush. 

But the paiutings!—Kupris! Astarto I 
Astoroth I—a thousand and the same! And 
Ba&elle has behold them! Yes, Ba&olle 
liad bMn here; for did he not paint the — I 
and was ho not consequently damned 1 The 
paintings !—^the paiutings 1 O Mxury ! O 
love i—who, gazing on these forbidden beau- 
tlee, shall have oyes for the dainty devices. 

the golden firames that lie embedded and 
asleep against those swelling walls of eider¬ 
down t 

Bui the Doe’s heart is fainting within Mm. 
Ha ie not, -howevmr, m yon sniqiose, dizzy 
with magmfleonoe^ nor drunk with the eosta- 
tio brew of those, innumerable censers. The 
Duo de I'OmelBtto is torror-stricken! He 
oonld itot help imagining that the glorioM, 
the . voMptupna, Ure' never-dying melodies 
whiddi , pervaded that hall, as they passed iU- 
torod ahdjii^nsmatod through the uehemy of 
the.enclunjted .wiad 9 w-pane 8 ,'were the vml- 
ings ano^owUngs of we hopedtos and eonr 
dmned-; fpr, tbrou^ the land vista vdiioh a 
single ammrtaiued window is aflbrding, lo t 
glmm mwt ghastly of all fires... 


MOBAL EOQNOMT GF lAJtGlB TOWNS. 

[TP there be a lowdv. im«!^ Ibr &a Jidnd af 
> the philoMpher, it is that of the pure white, 
BOttl of an infimt child, growing np niider the 
ii^enee of morM enltnie; fbr,iU^ ptoikidM' 
gives nodung an earth, that eaehj ttatotoilii^ 
MO Aaron^s rod, will blossom wUb the 
mead-flowers of virtue, apd be orovraed:wBli 
fruits of perfootienating grace. Of ewm vw 
efficacy is eariy discipline. ■'i<- 1 ;-' 

Womd that We dders of the community, 
therefore, emulating the true letter of .the |^- 
loBophio qiiiit, were to enter into thasohoole 
and huts of our vtorkmen and pobr, ‘Ond 
li|d>tou their opake nunds, with Mams of 
comforting knowledge. The seed, if properly 
sown, would not &11 oh atony places, but 
bring forth sousldny plants, wiw fruit a hun¬ 
dredfold.-. The fault, it vml be seen by-the 
paper below, of nen-eoucatioual progress, lies 
not in the poor tliemselvos, but in the re¬ 
proachful methods, now in vogue, of teaching. 
This fact. Dr. W. C. Taylor hwoura to demon¬ 
strate:—} 

The poor require that ehUdron should begin 
to do something towards assisting to their 
own support, when they reach the age-el 
eleven or twelve, which is precisely the pmol 
when the modem training, that ought to form 
the chief element of education, might be ex* 
pected to have the most inflaence on their 
minds. In general, they leave school with 
only some smatterii^; of readi^ and writing, 
and, perhaps, a little arithmotio, nothing has 
been done towards expanding their minds, or 
forming their principles; indeed, before the 
great majority of thmr teachers oonld incnl- 
oato the elements of morality, they would 
require to be instructed iu them themBelve& - 

On this most important point—the eolectioa 
of teachers—a cuJ^able spirit of negligenee, 
or a still more onlpaWb q>irit of jobbing, 
exists among many who pmess themselves 
tlio warmest friends of national eUueatimiu 
Their notion of a school, is simply a pareel of 
childrim pocked into a room, soa^ on farm% 
wiW books or slates befwe them, and soma 
grown pmsou sittiug in the middle, with a 
cast-iron eountenanoe, never raffled n 
smile. The patrons of charity-schools too 
frequently endeavour to make their benevo¬ 
lence pi^orm double duty; there is to be 
charity in the appointment cn the teacher, > as 
well as in We adnussion of We scholats; awl. ' 
hence, Wough with We best uttonrions, whmi 
We offlee oi sohoolmaster is vaeant, W^ vote 
for sotoe broken tradesman, deeayM,:&rmcr, 
supenmnuatod seorvaoit, or hol^W 'pauper, 
for We very eensihle reason, that he winta 
the place, poor feffiowl”. The more 

question, “does We plaee want Mml^*, 
is nmrer taken into account. 

[In-We edneational' inquiriee of We Mott* 
chetoer Soatisthml Society, toiM.very< eurioM 
diseltouxtowstolMdeb^po«Am|MM^;^ . 
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THE ifItlEfnt 


A 4»Q»rfdenbIo oiunW of, fcAraons $tatod« 
'ftiid ibey wens oncb ible to vead In tbe Bible^ 
Im tioiy fDvgottea ‘Hi lids igS^ 
'^Moonling to Bome, becanae thoy^ bare ** 80 


dotm .Ob . 

tlon. ■', "'’f ' ■' ■ 

" Hio Seoteh sfaeidiordo^oAoiavanoM^ltl^ 
^ . are doddodty the beat ia^Ghtcal Brftaja^ attd 

nitcfa elw to think about f others consider' the Korry bojOi 'Who axh dmiiariy' nhenaoN 

▲t_!a _lA_ A ____■>- ^ a]_• 


th(4 hard work drires it oat their heads; 

; and ooe woman attributed her loss of learn- 
tag to. hating had " |neb a hlg fbmily,** A 
haod^loma weatmr, spealdog in reftitnnee to 
Mb .'ahflity to read iommlyj saiiL 1 oonld 
m/f eatedhis fro* mid to end, and ne’er look 
ai'Baok; hot Xeannot rvaAwm^ 1 imboaly 
out words Testament, hot cannot 
wfientde ihnn, or sammat o* that.” A orof- 
lereoid^he was at least^^ireeyearsata day- 
sdrOol, and oonld read Us book, bnt has **qnita 
forgotten how it’s done now.” ' A female, re¬ 
ferring to her sohool-dayB, said they did not 
leam mnidi, for the "mietreBB used to set tiie 
soholars a^te o* pooling potatoes, and fetch¬ 
ing water, ’stead of setting them ^ read.” A 
man, who bad attended a feee-Bobool in Staf¬ 
fordshire, complained that the master took 
no tronbie wHn tho scholars, and hence, he 
nevor learned to read properly:—one lad 
teached another ail that was taught.” 

Ghis suffer most, in being taken early from 
school, partly in consequence of the Tulgur 
error, that women hare less need of learning 
than men, but chilly because they are so use- 
fbl about a house, in running on errands,' 
taking care of small children, cleaning, &o.; 
howerer, these employments are still <n some 
nso in tlie way of education, as they prepare 
girls fer many of the occupations sweh they 
are likely to moot with in the active part m 
tfidr lives. A iwor widow, at Liverpool, 
mentioned the case of her two daughters; the 
older, abont seventeen years of age, die said, 
** was not fit to do a liand’s tom, or to be 
tmstod with a pin's worth:”—tho younger, 
nador deven, * was one of the tidiest and 
Umdiest little creatures in the parish.” The 
dder, it appeared, had never reeeivt'd any iu- 
Btruotimi, but tho younger attended one of 
tho coiqimtion schools. The poor woman 
had discovered the connection betwodn the 
sohool-training, and the domestie training, 
hut was sorely perplexed to e^Iain it. "1 
don't know how it she said, ,bnt they’re 
. tho better in everything if they have laming." 

Boys in the country, instead of being sent 
to school, are employed to weed, pick stones, 

' drive away birds, and tend sheep or poultry. 

One of me most comical sights in the world, 
is a chnbl^ nrohin in charge of a drove of 
inrkeys; The birds,' when they take a fit <ff 


stauced, are supeikec to the rest of thrir nUss 
in Irdlimd. Sonss ^ the Itern begsiuiow. 
b litfld Latin—at least, as rnnen ns wtS 
Me fimia to serve nuMs; and the spe^.M' 
aumiof^b 'i«oh$»aa frequentljr' emmoyi$|id'‘'3n 
tbeiii iniitnetion, is well exenmlifiea 

A CathMib pnes^' whose tuiortest way to 
Mhehspel lay ^hrott^.a Kerry 
was stmok hy the intelligent lookit of |he imy 
who kept the fiedi:. On qaesthm^ Idin, ine 
priest mud that het was. iq fiKr''lMbina tho 
generality of hik elssa as hot to kntnr the 
Lord’s l^yer'in Labn, and. Teaolvod id''be- 
eome his instmotbr. Taking ^ lad into the 
midst of the fiock, he said, ” Yen are to eall 
that sheep po/sr nosfer, tiie next to it, ea 
in tho next wneti/leetur. the next 
noiRsn tnurn, 'hud so on, through the fiock 
and the prayer.” In a short.time, the hoy 
'was in nis lesson, what he 'was bribre' in 
name, Pat. On several snceesrive oceasiens, 
he repeated it without missing a word; hut 
one day^when summoned to display his know¬ 
ledge, he began, ** Pater noster—qni es in 
meUs—uomen tuum —" ” You’re wrong,” 

shouted tho priest. "Oh, yonr reverence,” 
ho replied, ” sanetifleetnr was sold to the 
batcher last week.” 

[Ill oouclusion, it may he briefly noted, that 
everything that tends to develope taste in tho 
minds of the young, to awaken their pereep- 
tions of beauty, vmetbrr in the works of na¬ 
ture or art, has a decided moral tendency, 
and a much greater influence on die heart 
than is generally imagined.] 


AN IRISH WAGER. 

** Nard hand you are diea> my darlinV* said 
one bricklayer to another. ” Yon monnt tho 
ladder wid yer hod fell of stones, and scatter 
thorn on tho head if ns as yo go, mr.” 

** Be me sowl, I’d carry yer own swate self 
np fern do flags to de roof, an’ down, widout 
yer bring spilt.” 

” Yon oouldn’t do it, air—I’d lay a thrifle 
yo ooaldn’t.” 

** For a noggin I would den—d’ye take me 
betl” 

** Done 1 the noggin on’t ye can’t, sir.” 

” Well thry that! bundle in 1” 

Fearfe] as me experiment may eeem, it was 


ob^naey, are wtwse to deal with than a herd sneces^, and Jerry, joboe more lauding tho 
—...— _i__. XU--- i.. nflyenturous Pat on the pavemeii:^ said, tri¬ 

umphantly, 

” The race qf me stufi^ H its hgud tVe! 
Haven’t 1 wonltl” ' 'm. 

f Ye have, sir, admitted rdnatantly, 
lagging out his half-pmiee'; ^*a It’ happens, 
I'm Ma, ' I’d rather lose smg thing mi^my 
wager, an’ ^ as wa were emnen by tho 
aewnd story 1 'was in grmt AOjms.” 


of Irish or even Scotch pigs; they scatter in 
dfarcetions; thc^ raise a mixed sound of 
cacUbig, gobbling, fluttering, and screaming; 
fte Cock aesmasn all Ae act stateliness of his 
tribe, andriruts befere his childish gnardian 
in deflanca^ while little fellow rons hither 
akd thither, at one time eliding in the flanks, 
•at anelhar, lainaing im rear, until seme- 
ddmaa,'finding hw affM unavaUfaig, he sits 
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EXHUMATION OP THE KEMAINS OP BISHOP COVEHOALE. 


It wm oar miafortnne to be diMppointed by 
tlie artist of the above engraving, in time for 
it to appear with the account of the Exterior 
vt Bartholomew Cfanroh: bnt, feeling assured 
that every notice relative to we virtnons and 
erudite Covordale, is worthy of luresarvation, 
we now insert the sketch, taken by Mr. Whit- 
took, on the spot, espresdy for our work. From 
this gentleman's brodinre, we avail ourselves 
of the following ad<titional partionlars:— 

** In the centre of t^e ohancel, the workman 
found the soarchw strike against a hard sub- 
stanee, about two feet from the ground he 
stood on. As tills was the precise f^ot where, 
llram tradition and oircumstanoes, we were 
led to expect the body we were in search of, 
was deposited, the excavation prooeeded with 
increased care, and lest the coffin should be 
itynred by the spade striking against it, a 
great deal of the earth was rmnovod by hand. 
Aftet di^ng to the d^th indicated by the 
searcher, the spade struck against the tit4^« 
hone of .a 'ekwetou, and so sharp was the 
sound, we all oonsidered it had stmtik a 
■stone ec^; - Un the removal of the eartii by 
hand, tile only perfect skeleton we had di8eo> 
verodj.' was seen; the Ihnn of .tim coffin oonld 
also batraced, it appeared- like a dark-red line 
amttoundiiig the bones,the lid of the coffin and- 
earth havingfallen hi apon the body titwae 
'aeoBSSHra: te cmr away ^ eartii befrre the 
stikolanf^tiHdeton'Couldbuaeen. T^tieull 
aleu wan debmpend) which was aeoonnted ’ 


for, by its having fallen upon two large limo- 
stones, when the bottom of the ooffin eonld no 
longer contain it. **♦•** * 

*rMr. Bartlett, the maeter-carpenter in the 
employ of Mr. Toplis, had prepared boards 
to form a ease for the remains; two of the 
long boards wore placed edgeways on each 
side of the eartii eontaiiung the skeleton, at 
equal distances from it j these were jolned by 
transverse pieces at the head and fret, via 
strongly nailed together. By -this means, tiie 
skeleton, the remains of the coffin, and ^'^e 
earth around it, were safely enclo^ on ■all 
tides. Ibe accompanying engraving will 
ahew the aqipearanoo of the remahia at this 
time. 

** The case now rested on a scaffolding, and 
the remainder of the earth was eleared away; 
no bones or other remains were-discoviared, 
except a few nuls, 'which belong to the 
decayed coffin. The depth of tiie excavation 
wat'ttow twelve feet tix lachCs from the pave¬ 
ment,-und it was useless preceeding deeper, 
as the workmen had anived at tiie base of 
the -frnndatkm of the old diurtii.. 

**^Thc admeasurement of tha'excavation 
-was as, follows ^^The -nnuble pavesseat (ff 
the dauicti measured twentyMme fret by-Ifrir- 
teen fret->dt was raised ei|^teai inchea above 
paviim the church. . Measaxfrig frimi 
-tits uarb^ pavementj'tiM reubtinaef Uever- 
ditie were ei|^t fret tix^tifhas from the Mr- 
‘ibde; tiw ffeptii of titoauavatien wab four- 


































t«p% M.,;gwt.vjoafc; 

OriMrwe'ii muuHns vwt <tx ^ %e^ 
(%rliMth i tiia thk^^ of fbo 

ttolMBr ImTit^ fir«i>Bet..iiJ|s«. laoilios fbv 

^^le .^ngnr^'wul dwnr the aitiutioii of 
Um remaiae after litoj were eneUMsed iit the 


JtA1?SlI0 ONE SFEaES. 

Aa Che hamia intc^eet aeeka imitjr In ereiy 
kihd of Variety, and the divine mind, he pro- 
totVto, hu stamped the most inanmentble 
anmtplidty «m>n the eartii wiUi tmlly, we 
ni^ ventoni: from the vast realm of chaa^^ 
to revert to tne dmplest pesition; al/ mankim 
are onfy one <tnd the tame tpeciee. 

How many ancient fables of hnman mon- 
etm and prudij^ies have already disappeared 
bolbre the light of history i and where tradi* 
tidn HtiU Treats remnants of these, 1 am hilly 
eonviacod more aecnrate inquiry will explain 
them Into more beautiful truths. 

We are here acquainted with the oarang- 
outang, and know tliat he has no claim to 
speech, or to be considered as man; and when 
wo have a more exact aeoount* of tbeoarang*' 
kubul, and onrang-gnlni, the tailed savages of 
the woods of Borneo, Sumatra, and the Ni< 
oobar islands, will vanish. 

The men with reverted feet in Molucca, the 
probably ricketty nation of dwarfs in Mada* 
gascar, tlio men babitod liko women in Flo* 
rida, and some otbera, dosorve such an iuvos- 
ti^tion, as has already been bestowed on the 
Albinoes, the Uondocs, the Patagonians, and 
the aprons of the lluttontot fomalos. 

Men who succeed in removing wants from 
the creation, falsehoods from our momoi^, and 
disgraces from onr nature are, to the realms 
of truth, what the heroos of mythology are to 
the 'primitive world; they lessen the number 
of monsters ou the oarth.—/fercier. 

|2cin 33oob^. 

FuJeher*9 Ladies* Memorandum Bookf and 
Poetical Miseellanv, for 1841. Sudbury, 


Fulcher. Loudon,,liOugmaa and Co. 

This deservedly favourite Annual is worthy 
of the groat patronage which its precursors 
have so uuivei^y enjoyed. It is embollished. 
with a View of Uushbrook Hall, Suffolk; 
Lyston llalt, Essex; Kectory House, Groat 
WsJ9is^jS.el^ ^uffoUy and,the Eutoanco to 
Middleton Cnurch, Essex;—spiritedly and 
correctly, engraved. A . plcosiiig variety of 
charades are given, with an' Almanac; Tables 
for Cash Abeoun^; and a/a intoroating Trea¬ 
tise on ** Domestic Greenhouses, or the Culti¬ 
vation of Flo^vers In Glass. C^sea.” It is also. 


Lininras MwUtfV eunk «ni Saul 
by Jtrbia H 


1^1 now pub. 
>« only fta> 


Postil Efm^; tiwia h 

ingpleaahigprQdluotioii by Berj^Bai^ ^ 

, A BTRINU DJtTTT; 

The Iprinff I ttie RDiiog I ihe bUbeeuiM UjiriagT / ■ 
Wiien wlU Oueurt Mean, attd slid Urdeeiiw t - ■ 

WWiimt a wltliei’ii, or wasiHS leiir. ■ ' . 

To waken a etngte Ihoaelit ofaimt 
OI writ may Ibi-iiiig mul bney eilug 
Ttt the glwi cetuia of the blttheeume Spring. 
Outheeanny baukofthegnei^lttiMib ^ -- 

TlietufUurpittntoceeiiloomeawai 
Aud benwtb, ap knriy aad ewMter yet, f .< 
le bidden ffie modnt violet te ' i 

Wliila tlifl wild bee, louod tlieni,.«n leetleee .Ubif, i- 
Mafcea mnilo to weleome the merry Uprbig. ■' 

And higher up, In tlie tnigiit blue iky. 

Tile iarii WMblea birth lili melody; - > 


In the deldl Ittie an cclto afiit it brntd, 

ihowt -of the enckeb. that waud'rlngbbd, 
Widte..eloai*r eoaoMl'd, like a riewleee thing. 

The nigbUugiibi ehaunte to the gladiume Spring* ' 
How cold and thaukloM tba eye mat be 
Wliteh, nnmov'd. tlie beairty of Spring can eee | 

How thdl the ear, to deliglit aDBlirr’d. 

By tlie bum of the bee. or tlie euug of Uw bird. 

And yet-moiu euld and dull the heart. 

To which tiieae no foeling of Joy imparl i 
Wliicb no tribiUc of thauKi or pratie enn bring. 

For the blvHluga pour'd (btlh witn returning epring. 

We can fearlessly recommend the ahove 
Animal as a most desirable and appropriate 
Christmas Present to all young people. 


EFFICACY OP SOLITUDE. 

Mtnos early accustomed to solitude usually 
make the keenest observers of the world, ana 
chiefly for this reason—when fow objects are 
presented to our oontomplation wo seise them 
—^we ruminate over them—^wo think, again 
aud again, upon all the features they present 
to onr examination; and we thus master the 
knowledge uf the great book of mankind as 
Eugene Aram mastered that of learning, by 
studying five lines at a time, aud ceasing not 
from our labour till those are thoroughly ac¬ 
quired. A youth wWe attoutiou has not been 
distracted by a multipliaity of ohjeots—^who, 
living greatly alone, is obliged therefore to 
tiling not as a tame, bnt as a diversion, 
emerges at last into the world—a shy man^ 
but a deep observer. Accustomed to reflec¬ 
tion, he is not daszlod by novelty; while it, 
strikes his eye, it oooupios his mind. Hence, 
if bo sits down to describe what he sees, he. 
describes it justly at once, and at first; and 
mere vividly perhaps ,4han he might in after¬ 
life, because it is newer to bin;. 


SoouTRs^Sociatn himself wrote nothini^ 
he was too mneh boenpied with talking, hot 
be had two Boswolliaai leportera. . 
uniformly introduces tiie worthy yfliilosopl^eaf 
as prattnng innooeut. nothings, more lintoid 
than email beer; .vriule Plato never letA wsa. 
condescend to any tlieme below those pf li^ineB.- 
Trism^^istus, or Unwas Aqiflnag.. Ope tHfr. 
othtt must be • Hgar, , . , 
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;■ ■ '■ 

[WhM SjAsa. duDMli timed their dukimers 
to Aehto]^^ &e Moen-^men, their porpose 
luek.-tm jo oaadliate Imr Ikvenr agmoat 
le<7i^ her f obnuniesioas of laaao; ” npou 
the brMDB of poor mortalo. For the iitoon> 
ehalle -l^na appear to be m Bocwna on 
men’s heads^ M we bolt-deotno on citadels 
and pollard'oakk Bat ever is the aspeet of 
the former—of sovereiga Reason'-ehattarad on 
W throne—a most fiqprfial and homiliatlng 
speotaAe. 

Mr. Soathoy^vvho has charmed the nhie* 
teenth age from its beguuiing—hasj according 
to a letter of Mrs. Soath^'s, been visited hf 
this saddest of calamities, a^ expresses that^ 
he nefer again can appmr in me literary 
world. 1%e spirit that made snoh lofty masio 
has now “ its sweet beUs juigled—out 
tune r* 

At such a moment, a notice of the poet’s 
writings cannot prove anploasiog. For a 
portrait and fhll partiouhirs of his lif& onr 
readm-s are referred to vol. xxv. of the 
SlirrorJ} '■* 

A poet, a bidgrspher, a writer of literary 
misooUanies, a translator, an historian uf cam¬ 
paigns, and rimrehes, and nations, a celo- 
biated and volaminons reviewer, himself the 
object of frequent and bitter criticism ; in his 
yonth the framm: of ideal republics, iu his 
manhood, the advocate of desolating wars and 
political monopolies, in his age, the ehroniolor 
of methodism and martyrs } throughont life, 
as a member of private society, the most uni¬ 
formly amiable and pare, and at the same 
time, the nnceasiiig followm? of a public fuotion. 
Such are the various characters in which Mr. 
Southey stands before the public. 

To speak of such a person is a task not to 
be undertaken with levity, for the fame of a 
good man 4s a treasure to his i-ace, no loss 
than to himseli^ and mtght, above oil tilings, 
to be lioly fieom the slighteirt touch of miaro- 
presentation. 

^ h'rom bis earliest years, he appears to have 
preserved a strong souse of the presence and 
goodness of Heaven. This foeliug has eiia* 
bled him to imbue with love, .humility,- and 
Btren^ of heart, many of the personages 
whom he introdnecs in Ms longer poems, and 
almw lends to his tales auy of that thrilling 
atthonphere of ,veal emstonee, with which his 
uttw want of mmre dramatie power woald 
otherwise have prevented him from inspiring 
them; But fvr this fooling of brotherhood 
with's^ mankind, which teaches him to see 
in iSod on essential love breathing ioto^ all 
men i-capacity for higher than earthly, tbiugs 
—M| pfoema wonld ho little mom ,thau. heaps 
of passages fimm old. books of travels, dUutw 
into loose and ecoeutrio metre. But his ndr 
toral pi^y has taught him to seo in the ex!- 
tecnal world much of what it rtiaQy emhodieft 
of lovely and delightfiil, and in the heairi of 


hepes* imd'geni^.iniiid^ {'''Ihia. fim '‘tiieab' 
he ttas extritoled ihb swmA.eotratiBUb^^nimto 
of; nioit'grne^'^aftM' 

■that present generation efpoets havo'jpM^ 
dueed^ 

Not that Southey-can he'oon&ied n .<>f' 

thahigherii dassi his mind is faD^MatiBft|iiyj)K- 
80 inferior to those of Spenser and Shakspian^^ 
Milton and Wordswortli, that there eOg searito 
be a better, fllustration of the di&rehoe he- 
twemi flrst-irito and second-rate mem, llot 
with .any high and. (tolomn Hpmpose dorii Mr.. 
Soathey appear to have determi^ on writiiig 
hie poems, but connected with soipe pairioukr 
age or. country, which wonld supply. 1^.with 
a splendid phantasmagoria of scenm^; then 
to have brought together, from books, all the 
descriptionB and incidents that could bo in- 
trodu^; and lastly, to have thought of per¬ 
sonages, who, as the oft'spring of an elogant 
and amiable mind', partake of its pure and 
bouevolmit nature, hut su as to appear mere 
abstractions of virtue, not beings m mingled 
eharaoters and mysterious destiny, with a 
thousand aimless yoaruings, and a thousand 
haughty hopes, and vague yet dcligbiful sym¬ 
pathies, mingl^ with degrading projionsitios 
and passioiiato- selfishness. He displays a 
vast variety of scenio pomp ; but, in generiil, 
it seems as if his personages were bnmght 
there for the sake of showing the prospect to 
his readers ; just as in our i>antomimes, tho 
jokes, and life, and cliarooter, are omitted, 
and two or three mutes walk along the. stage, 
while tho soeuc displays to us a moving pic¬ 
ture of seas and cities, triumphs and cnchwt- 
ments. 

Wliatovor bo his faults, he must, as long as 
he lives and writes, continue to bo a popular 
author. Even as a mere controversialist, lus 
abilities and information never can be des¬ 
pised : thou^ in this department uf literature 
ho shows to the least advantage. He has 
abundant information, and a ready grace in 
applying it; but he wants the subtlety of ar¬ 
gumentation and bitterness of sarcasm, which 
aro so large iugrodiouts in the fiuislied pole¬ 
mic. lie often substitnt-es for reasoning, 
more assertion and autliority; amd dowiirigM 
abuse as satire. Tho construction of hi^ sen¬ 
tences, the clearness of his arrangement, and 
tho liveliuoss of his narrative, are admirably 
adapted for history. But from the want of 
all power-of philosophiriBg, he looks at events 
as naked Bicts, rather than as developments of 
principlos; ^ if he over recurs to general 
laws, they, are of the most eommonph^ des¬ 
cription. 

As « writmr i»f biographies, and of esiiays'.ef 
amasing information, scarcely any one ever 
exoriled him. 'His .lifs of .Nelson -has been 
miiph]M8od,'but not more than it deservaiL 
fou usaffeoted simplicity and unexa^^atfHi 
eomestVesB. His writings probribly, eoypr 
more paper than those 

exespt, utdeod, the g^eaia in the note. 



TasMiAOR. 


wlio "lilts written all tte n e ws pap e rs in Ra* 
iwpe for many years.” They ooi^h a won* 
dLBMUi] mass of elegant eom^^tion and pka* 
Sant roseardiy of UTriy descrip^Mr and and* 
mated narratiTO, 

On tho whole, Mr. fioutfiey’s chief talent 
appears, to be stvlo. Tlion^ sometimes a 
mtlo at^ed, and wea that bnt rarely, his 
composition, on the whole, is wondcnid^ 
clear, caroflil, and animated. But ho norm 
could 'have written half as mneh as he faai^ 
had his twoks required any great exiwnse of 
thonj^t; for the researoh they diqilay. thoueli 
laboriens and astenishinElv 




and weariness, than the deducing subtle eon* 
elusions from-vast and oomplica^ premises, 
and the binding together and arranging masses 
of diq}ointed facts by-the application of great 
genem laws. It is almost to be regretted 
^at his poeti 7 evon is not of a more condensed 
and concentrated diaracter; for there is a 
dolioacy and sweetness of fbeiing,aBd a 8{den* 
dour of descriptive diction, Which, had it 
bocn less diluted and impovmshed by verbi* 
age, BO as to ontlast the fluctuations of the 
hour, would have givon doUgbt to ail fhtnro 
agoB, as they have already oonferred on the 
instruoted and gentlo of oar own day. 


EVE’S NEEDLE. 

{From the Coauteu of Wilton'i Art of JfftoHeunirk^ 

" Tlw um: of M!*'ing is cxemlina olil. 

As lu till' sarrrd trat it is nirnlli'S t 
Uur iMwitts Srst in ninuiise beBnn." 

loBN Tatlou. 

Waiut we assert that Evo was the first semp* 
irnas, we may be taken to task by some criti* 
eal .iintiqiiarian, because we may not be able 
proeisoly to prove that the frail and beautiful 
mother of mankind made use of a litUo wea¬ 
pon of polished steel, finely pointed at one 
«id, and bored at the otiier, and ” warraittod 
not to cut in the eye.” Assuredly, we do not 
mean that she did use snoh an instrument; 
most probably—we would almo$t venture to 
say most certoin/p—she did not. But then 
again, the oynioal critic would attadk ns:— 
"You say that Ere was the first professor of 
nsed^work, and yet yen disclaim tiie use of 
& needle for her.” No, good rir, we do not. 

It seems most ^bable that lEives Srst 
needle was .a tiiom:— 

BtsTore umui's iUI tiie nwe wia 
tit Ambraw myi, witboni ibo tho n: 

Bat, br nan’s faatt, then whs tin timn, 
WttiiMit ihelnisraBt Taae.bii(i, beta. 


* shvagd” state, we find l^at women niato nie 
M ihia primitive itastranutat, or a ftih-Miie. 

" Avant llnvebtion ties Mjptitles d’adcT, btt 
a dfi so Borvir d lour ddfaut, ‘d’^ines, on 
d’arfites de Jasons, btt 4*os dmitoan^ 
Anfi as Even ftcri sperimen. of heejlieweVK 
was certainly compmod before' thO 'eaertfiee 
of any liviim thing, we may safoly inlhr that 
thS latter t^loments were 'not fomfflar 'to 
hm. The (ambrian inhabitants Britain 
passed their rime in weaving haricots, or in 
sewing togOtiier, for garments, ^e skins of 
animaiB taken in the «ritaoe, vriiile thtw need 
as needles, for taairinff these simple nabili- 
ments, snuJl bones of fish or animals, rudely 
sharpened at one end ; and needles, of jnifc 
the same sort, were by the inhabitants 
lof rile Sandwich Triands, when the oelriirated 
Ckiptain Cook first visited them. 

'llie first neodlo-work, then, aeeording to 
the earliest historical record, was thus:— 
"They sowed themselves fig-leaves togetiier, 
and mam (hemselvos aprons.” 


BESIEGEMENT OF LA ROCHELLE. 

Whius under the power of tiie English, La Re* 
(diolle obtained numorous privilogos, which not 
only tended to inorease her commerce, bnt her 
freedom. During the wars of reiimon, Pro¬ 
testantism made great progress, and, in 1588, 
Pontard de Treniloharis, who had embraced 
the reformed foith, was elected mayor. He 
deliv^ed the town to the' Prinoo m Condd, 
who rendered it one of the most formidable 
bulwarks of the power of his partv. 

After the massacre of St Bartholomew,, it 
became tho principal refoge of the Pro^- 
tants, and was in eonaeqnenoe invested, in 
1.572, by tho Dukes of Biron'and Ai^jon. 

Both the attack and defenoe were long 
and terrible. The horrors of famine did not 
shako the eonmge of the inhabitants; and 
after eight months of eontinned struggies and 
an immense expen^tnre, the beriegers, irhq^ 
bad fhiitlessly lost more than tweniv-fivo 
thousand men and a groat number of brave 
otBcers, oonelnded with tho RocbelldiB,' a 
treaty whirii left them in possessiob. of ;thrir 
town and country. 

The nomerons infractions tiiat trei;ftv, in 
the reign of Louis XIII., ami under tiie minis' 
try of Ririiriiea, led to a second siofie, whlA 
eommenoed on the lOth of Angimt, 1827, 
which was as violent, Itmger, and mme de¬ 
rive than the former. 

The inh^tants determined to exhibit the 
most streauons resistanoe, deoted one Gititoii 









faEjfiABOit m 


Istiac lATBoIi^ I JMpe IbU voy iiut^nmt 
nukj od need ij^aai mOt wd I me periniBiim 
solemnly to lay it on ^e table of an assembly 
for that purpose.” 

lung, tbs Doke of Orleans, Marshal 
BasMmpiere, and all tiie most renowW Oono' 
mds of the time,.w«e present at the siege. 
Tba eiroomrallation extended for three leeg^ 
around the town. It was tbbs impossible that 
provisions could enter on the land side; bat, 
the sea was then, as it eyer wfll.be, o^ to 
onr oonntrymen, and onr Teasels {mn^ in 
provisions and ammnnation. 

Atbn six months ^ horoieal reidstanee, 
daring wldch no thoa^ht of snrrondering en> 
tered the ndnda of the inhabitants, tbe Ihmons 
ardiiteet and engineer Metezean, was dbreeted 
to bar the entrance of the bathonr, by an im* 
meuse dyke, of which, the remains are'seen 
to this day, at low wator^ This gigantic nn- 
dertaking, extending one thonsand five hun¬ 
dred metres into the sea, was accomplished, 
and the resnlt was soon &tally apparent. 
Provisions and munitions of war no longer 
arrived, and the inhabitants, reduced to the 
last extremity, fed on hm'bs and shell-fish. 
Famine quiekly decimated the ranks of the 
besieged, and, in an incredibly short time, 
twelve thousand died from absolnte &mine. 

After a tioge of fourteen months and eigh¬ 
teen days, La Aocbelle at length capitulated. 
—^Titne*. 

THE YOUNG BEAUTY OF 
NANTUCKET. 

A YOUNo beauty of Nantucket, in the ftill 
dross of her oonntry,' that is to say, her neck 
and shoulders bare, according to the Amen- 
can frshion, and dneturod at the waist with 
a robe that flowed down to her ancles, was 
prooeediug along one of the streets, bearing 
in her hand, some of those brilliant specimens 
of the wing^ tribe, which tbe warriors of her 
race had shot with the arrow, to dispose of 
them at the neighbouring mart. 

At the moment the beauty passed, a ^ntlo 
eavalier was seited with. snen temptation at 
the iii gV . of her alabaster dioulders, (accord¬ 
ing to tho expression of the Nantucket paper) 
that t^e said cavalier kissed her, levying 
lightly the first kiss on the neCk, and the 
second on the Ups, of tho temptatress. 

^ damsel, Twemently inoignant by right, 
went immediately to the judge, and des^nded 
pnoishment oh the eulpilde cavalier. 

Having jndg^ Urn according to his vris- 
deaa, the aduunistrsitor of the mw told him 
that ]|e jmd inoiured hinttelf a triple da- 
■rimefrr,, . , ’ 

Irt., doe to modnsty, 

2ml., to mow pTOW?ty> ^ 

S^., to the Ifismtod h^ and alabaster ne^ 
of jpotoplaiha^. 

^{I^^hdge, thnetbrC, ostimated the va)ne of 
the'oflhuee, physicaliy and morally, at twenty- 
fivnrdcdlnta. 


The condemned : 0 ^«aUer. ;paid it, and with 
tbe meat lueasing ^Epontf^ in iha world, 
ofibred the ftiir perseeotor, to toroommmmo at 
tiie same nte.r-'Chttfier sir PjWojpo. 


JOSEPHINE'S SHA^a 

THonon the ptodnee of the Garinnerian iobsu 
had long been known in Europe, they .did jiot 
come into vogne until after,Napoleon's ompe- 
dition to Eg^, and they even thmi took: oai 
slowly. 

The shawl was eitill a norrity in Frano^ 
when Josephine, as yet but the vrife a! tim 
First Comnil, knew not how to its 
nnt folds, and stood indebted to tl^ bmaque 
Bapp, for the gnuse with wUeh hhe after- 
wara wore it. 

** Pennettes quo jo vons frsse I’observation,” 
said Rapp, as they were setting off tor the 
Opera; "qne votro sehaU n'est pas mis aveo 
oette gnoe qni vons est habitnelle.” 

Josephine laughin^y let him arrange H in 
the manner of the Ej^ptian women. This 
impromptn toilette caused a Uttlo delay, and 
the infernal maebine exploded in vain I 

What destinies waitM upon the arrange¬ 
ment of this oaahemir 1 A moment sooner or 
later, and the shawl might have given anotbw 
eonrse to events, which would have ohang^ 
the face of Enrope. 

The Empress Josephine had quite a passion 
for shawls, and it is questionable whether any 
coUeetion of them was ever so valuable as 
hers. At Navane, she had one hundred and 
fifty, qll extremely beantiflil and hi^-prioed. 
She sent designB to Constantinople, and the 
shawls made after these patterns, were as 
beautiful as they were valuable. Every week 
M. Lenormant came to NaTarre, and sold her 
whatever he oonld obtain that was curions in 
this way. Among others, rite had many 
white shawls, oovcrod with roses, bine-bells, 
parroquets, p^ooks, &e., whieh wore not to 
be mot vrith anywhere elm in Enrope; Aey 
were valued at 15,000 and 20,000 francs eaeh. 
Tho shawls were at length sold bg auetiont 
at Malmaison, at a rate mttoh below their 
value. All Paris went to the' sale. 


SINGULAR 

INSTANCE OF ABSTINENCE. 

A STATE prisoner at Smyrna, who was sen¬ 
tenced to die of hunger in prison, was found 
alive twenty-eight &y8 after bite iheareora- 
tion. This anfertonato man^' whose sentence 
bad been commuted, stated that he bad pro¬ 
longed hiaoxistmiee by aboxof wafi^ wnidi 
alsq contained a small piem of gum elastic, 
and a morSel at seating wax 'After lmt(i)uc 
livad ftt' abase time% efonnmisinig tfia :si^ 
.^r food, he hegsh to tot., the 
hdard liitfx which oontdlned' thOsp oEddEda. 
Part jot the lid df the qiiooa- 

somed whiMi-j|s Was vistted:: w. G;^C.' 


UnS IffREOiL 


BUDHISM.» 

TOE. OOP SB&IUIA. 

BimniSH abonn^fl in all tbe oonoepiioiui aapa- 
blo of being raised by the hnaginatiTe mind of' 
an Indian philosopher, half-maddened by se- 
oltuion and self-i]piotion. It has a. crowd of 
deities of ere^ tank, from the supreme to the 
demon, or spirit of ^e dead; it has the me- 
tempsyehosis: tho {ntrgatory, the sncoosslTe 
heavens, and the snecessiTe bclis. In the 
desoriptiou of the heavens, we rocogniae the 
glowing fancy of the Oriental. 

The snn-palaoe of the God Sekraia is within 
of gold, Mid without of orystaL The moon- 
na£uBe is jvithin of silver, and without of car- 
pnnele. Hero reside the four gods, of the 
same rank, and liaving tho same powur. 

The first ^d presides over the East. His 
attendants, bis clothes, his chariots, and his 
horses, are all white, and hie arms are crys¬ 
tal. He presides over music. His residence 
is in a city of splendour on the summit of the 
mountain Jugandere. Its pillars, walls, and 
beams are of silver, suiting Ao bowers of 
li^dit. In the wh<do of this heaven grows the 
p^se-sebayu tree, on which, in place of fkait, 
hang brilliant garments, exquisite viands, and 
omameuts of inestimable value. Everywhere 
are ruuiiing streams, lakes, and delioions 
gardens. 

'Iho seeond god is blue. He presides over 
tho W ost, and over hosts of angels. His body 
shines lake a lamp, and be wears a diamond 
crown of prodigious height. His form is ever 


dtiot<d! maiddAid. The angels paes throogh 
the eart^ write down in a golden book nao 
acthms at its inhahitaiitfi, and return it to tho 
fonr preidding spiriis, who send it on thron^i 
ranks of doities, until it readies the hand of 
Sekraik. He, opening his book, roads aloiidf 
and his voice sounds over the whole Emi^- 
reaa. If the inferior deities hear that men 
observe the Budhist laws, they ozelaim, 
“ Oh, now the infernal regions will’ bo 
empty, and oiir dwelling fell.*’ If they hear 
that the Budhist laws are forgotten, ** Oh, 
wretches,*' th^ 8ay,nsmt/m^, ** m^ and 
feols, who, feasting for a short life,—dbr 
a body four cnhita in length, and a belly npt 
larger than a span, have heaped upon yoms 
selves sin, whion will make you miserable, in 
the time to come.” 

The Indian imaginatbn that has hero re¬ 
velled in beauty and pomp, grows terrifio 
when it comes to pl^uro the places of punish¬ 
ment. Among the crimes for which sontenoe 
is given, are wine-driukiu^, the corrupting of 
wells, the destroying of highways, tho propa¬ 
gation of scandal, tho chaining of our fellow- 
creatures, and the uogleet of tho sick. The 
third largo hell is for “ rulers who oppress tho 
people,** a hazardous declaration of eastern 
theology. The eight principal hells, and the 
hundred and twenty-six minor ones, are well 
secured, having walls of iron, thirty-six miles 
thick, with a fiooring and roof of the some 
material and tho same density. 


bathed with {urecious perfumes, and is clothed 
with divine garments, and decorated with we- 
naraents omitting tlio brightest rays. He is 
the m>d of light. 

The God tsokraia is still more splendidly 
lodged, if possible. Uis dwelling is in'the 
great city, Maha-Soudassana, which is of a 

a uare form. Us ^tos are of gold and mlvor, 
oruedwith preoions stones. Seven moats 
surround tho city, and beyond the last is a 
range of maxbla pUlars, studded with jewels, 
beyond which are seven rows of palm-trees, 
bearing rubies, pearls, and gold. But Sokraia 
has, like all his earthly types of sovereignty, a 
favourite hall of tho most immense size; from 
its roof hang golden belLs. Whenever Sekraia 
repaire-to this hall, the winds shake off aU the 
flowers (fresh ones instantly blooming on the 
trees), with which the presiding gods of tho 
winds adorn the road, in honour of his ap¬ 
proach, and tho flowers arc so abundant that 
they reach up to the knees. In the ooutro 
stands .the great tiirone,. surmounted by tho 
white dWtrs^ or umbrrila, which is sur- 
ronuded. by the thirty-two shrines of the eoun- 
soUors, aim behind these, ranks of inferior 
diviflmes,'.wluoh touch inscramenta of murio.. 
A grand inquiry, is here held into the con* 

* BttdbUm Is lliat mrliCobn 'Tdktion wbii'h cniee 
I'nrtiR. Uil drtvun from t-lH'UPp liv'Uif Bra¬ 
ndi^ ; btti uuw 1 m sway i» Jmhui, iliUiet,GliiiM, md 
Ceytua. 


WOODEN RUINS. 

A MOttETur wooden ruin is of itself the least 
interesting, and at the. same time tho most 
depressing object imaginable. The massive 
structnres of antiquity that are everywhere to 
be met with in Europe, exhibit tho remains 
of groat strength ; and, though injured and 
defiioed by the slow and almost imperoeptiblo 
agency of time, promise to continne thus muti¬ 
lated for ages to come. They awaken the 
images of departed generations, and are sanc¬ 
tified by legend and by tale. 

But a wooden rain shows rank and rapid 
decay, concentrates its interest on one femily, 
or one man, and resembles a mangled eorse, 
rather than the monument that covers it. It 
has no historical importance, ho inspiration in 
it; and the antiquary no interest. It speaks 
only of death and decay, of recent calMnity, 
and vegetable deoomposition. The very air 
about it is close, dank, and unwholesome. It 
has no grace, no strong^, no beauty, but 
looks deferined, gross, and repulsive. £v^ 
the faded colour of a painted woodbn hoa^ 
the tarnished gilding of its decorations, 
corroded .iron m i|s fiMteiBBgs, and its.orujn- 
bling materials, idl indicate reewt ns^ and 
tempwrary habitation. • 







ISLANDS NDAD 7HE <X}AS3? OF 
CHINA. 

As great attention baa lateW been attracted 
towards the islands witii .wnioh the Yellow, 

• Sea and other parts are sprinkled, and as we 
know next to nothing of the satne^ afew words 
npou the snbjeet will not be.nseless. 

Yhe'whole mass may be divided into the 
foUdvriiig groups—1. (nie Canton, 2. The 
Formosan. 3. Tho Haetan. 4. The Choosan. 
&. The Korean. 6. The Japanese. 

-1. 37na CsMTON Qnaup.— The largest of tiio 
Canton group are Haenan and Namo, the for¬ 
mer at the BOnth-weatom, the^latter at the 
eastern exiromity of this j^via'ee, whilst tho 
Canton' archipelago is tiiiokest studded wito 
them. The ooasts of the first iriands are 
known, and have been partly surveyed ^'Ross; 
the interior is a terra inooffnita. l^he nn- 
merous islands in onr netgbboqrhood have 
been again and again visited by onr marinors, 
and tilie harbours, as well as passages, are all 
in the Directory. No anchorage, however, is 
BO oonvonient, and for all purposes of trade so 
well situatod, as Hongkong. Namo has been 
traveraed in every direction, and the places of 
shelter about that island have carefoUy been 
noted down. 

2. Tan Fouhosah- Group has been loss 
visited. The groat island itself has, sinoo its 
repossession by tlie Chinese, soaroely ever fixed 
the attention of the meroantile Mvontnror. 
Of Us riches wo have frequently hoard; its 
importance to the opposite continent is very 
groat, but there is only one harbonr on the 
west coast—^vh^ that of Tatr-shway, and ano¬ 
ther on tho northernmost jioint, the bay of 
Kelang. The eastern coast is an unknown 
territory, and we are oven less aoqnaintecl 
with it than with Spitsbergen. To the east is 
the Hat-chi-ko-matohi group (eight islets) 
inhabited by as gentle and civiluod a race os 
the Looehoo islands, but we ore not able to 
tell whether there are any harbours amongst 
them. The Pang-koo (Pescadores), between 
diina and Formosa, are remarkable for their 
storOlty and good harbours, and their posses¬ 
sion is indispensably neoessaxy to tho land of 
Formosa. 

3. Tdb Harxan Gnoup is less numorons 
and important thm the peoee^ng. The prin¬ 
cipal isUmd known under, that nanie is wcU 
inhaMtedi those, that ore situatod at .a oonsi- 
dbrimle distance out at sea, Uke Okso-naa- 
yih1(l^-jit^, arc -exeeedinirir <derile, never¬ 
theless inhabited, not by pirates, as somp would 

' lead ns to believa Unit by indastrlons formers 
apd ^^mnen.. He-cheo. is a voigr delii^ul 
tnoe^ as wril as the islands axonnd 
ttm oiiti^a^ of. ifoo tolenbly 

A4nc«..,to^^b»kr3^^fi)d and the freh^ors of 
tmi-kesihg has .souroely ever lieon visited. 
Some very good hnehorages have bens found 
by occasional, viatoni, and the natives bear a 
high oharactev for orderly behavionr. 


4. Tan CaiisiAii4}i«nnr Is small, but hi^^y 
onltivated, whilst, tiieir rito^oa ina oonunor- 
otal point of viow is eminantl/ advantageons. 
Closo to central China, in the .nri3^e«hood 
of tlie most flourishing cities of tho touplre, as 
Ning-po, Hang-choo, Shang-hae» and jSooohoo, 
and many more, and being-tiie general 
rongh^hre between the uox^m vid aoathnra 
trade of Chin% they are the most hsporinrit 
ofthewliolo. 

5. Ths; KoB.BAir Gnonr is ootuxtiesa- in.i{n% 
bor, little Iraown, however, and only the ooier 
ones Idkte been twieo visited... They aroririi^ 
wooded, bnt scantily inhabited; the timber 
that geewB there is of the best quality; Some 
of this chain stretch out to tlie Gulf of Chihle, 
and nomc the coast of Chantung. 'l^e largest 
issitaated to the sonth, called Quelport, which 
was made known to as by some sliipwreoked 
Dutidi sailors, who lived there at the .begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth oentury. 

6. Tub Japanese Islands are the most oou- 
siderablo; tiio principal of tho Looohoo gronp 
has often come under tho observation of our 
navigators; the ebaiu that mns in a nor¬ 
therly diroction to Japan is well laid down in 
the charts; both this ^nd another strotobing 
down from tlie Hay of Jeddo to tlie Bonin 
islands are of voloanie construction, and eovn- 
ral havo craters. The whole is an arohipela^ 
in itself, inhabited by somi-oiviliacd races, ww 
strong prejudices against foreign iiitercmsrae. 

Tub Bonin Islands.—O f ml the .priori* 
tiotts made for tho establishment of an Kuto- 
peau sottlomont, none is less foible than at 
the Bonin islands. No Chinese junk would 
ever venture so for in a boisterous sea, and if 
one in one hundred reached theim it would be 
moro good luck. Tho policy itseif of having 
an insular establishment beyond the control 
of the adjaoent despotic govemments is a very 
sound one; and, as there is sudi an oxtoasivo 
field for making a proper dtoico, it is not to 
be doubted but that a suitable spot wfll be 
fixed npon. Another Singapore, is-wmnted, 
which shall attract tho neighbouring nsibtoia 
to its market, with a good harbour, and sttA- 
oient arable soil, to feed its own inhahittoKts. 
Those are two indispensable bcisid^ 

the necessity of snoh an islsnd beiUj^titnetod 
on the high road of the trading mm. TisM 
will shew bow for this import^t objjtot oan 
be realisoiL—iBom&ag Osartor. ' - 

A CLIPPED COAT. 

The Dnke do Ooigny one.id^ appeared lh*a 
new,andmosteapnnrive«oat; sadaeitiyaiadjr 
in the eom]paay)^mhrito^'''Oi«tits go^ l^p* 
ings wottlu be <^cell^ for tudmLti^ng:!: In 
a% instant he vns surtoandedr^ the edif- 
seto la the room wore at workt £> sbot^IhA 
fow meo^ta, the coat was 8ti:toped'‘4f, ^ 
li^, its gallooBB, its tosscls, its fntqiesi-.aatd 
the pdqx duke, notwithstaudiag hiS vexi^i^ 
w^afihreed by pautenets to ungh, and j^ise 
tim fUxi^ty of tiie fiidlt hands tiiat imbed 
hhn. 
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The Cathedral tif Mapenee. —A Tenerablo 
pile. It contains the ancient tomb of Fas- 
trada, the wife of Charlemagne. 

The Third Wall «f Jerutalen. —This triple 
wall was defended by ninety towers, llie 
Tower of Psepbinsy of an octagonal form, 
was seventy oubtts in height, and looked like 
an immenso mountmn. Equally remarkable 
ware tho towers of Hippicns, Phasael, and 
Mariamne, memorials of the gratitude and 
affection ik King Herod; they were built of 
large stones, and, in the vi'ords a rabbin, 
when thq sdA's rays ^bone upon them, they 
lotdced like burning coals. 

BaUlff the A»trommer.—Ttm can for^ 
his iue reply to the soldier, who said to hun, 
a Thon tremblest, Bsillyl”>-** YeB,my friend, 
but it’e wt& cold I” 

A Fair Seenej—Kt first the waves were 
crimson, as if freighted wlUi rubies, the last 
love-gifts of tho dying sun—for they were sail¬ 
ing on direct to the west, wUch was one flush, 
like a sea of blushing vfkie. Gradually riie 
tints became paler; shades .of. soft pink just 
tinged the frr-off clouds, and a dolioate lilae 
fell on the waters. A Star-or two shone pure 
and bri gh t in the sky, and tho only shadows 
were flnng by'a few wiM'rotfe-trees that 
sprang from tbo clefts of tho rooks. 

M. Raottl-Eochette has received from Sig¬ 
nor Visoonti, an account of some interesting 
partienlars of discoveries recently made in 
various parts of the Roman States. Near 
Ancona, a tomb has boon found, in which the 
body b^ been laid between tinted vases, 
with a golden crown, similar to those which 
l^ve been taken from Etruscan tombs. A 
carious mosaic has also been found, by the 
Dnohess Catitani, amongst tho ruins of an an¬ 
cient Homan town on the Aureliau Way. 
The excavations which have been resumed at 
Can^seala, have brouf^t to light a small lb- 
neral edicidum with columns and a sculptured 
figure, of the stone of the country, and an 
Efrnsoan inseri^ion. The work of clearing 
the ground of the Fonuh of Nerva, is now 
about to be ondertaken, and results of great 
importance are autidpated. 

Heifer t the German Botanical Traveller, 
aeperding te.r^rt, has been murdered by 
tbf- natives of Andaman Tales. Ha was 
aifudfod and diet In the head by an arrow 
wwa eoUeeting apedmens. 

Had. .^ietander not' been Alexander, he 
would been Purmemo, 

JIffrwfisirK teas a Who prodneed a tre* 
mewlotta eflb^ 'bj|[,fldat^|il|^ ai^ fathering the 
produetlonum otnsriiV he feetts to have tamed 
all his friends to and kept all thdr 

heads at week, tlmthaw|il^ rea^ and apply 
the frttiis of thdr htjbotir: and ws was donei, 
not in the sneakingibanBer of a plagiarist, but 
with riu> oarclooti openness of a main absorbed 


ftt a great purpose, uid who was indiffaront 
to the imputation of a want of originality, 
provided the argument or the eloquence waa 
of a kind to aid the great work in hand. In' 

, this light he may be cunddered as a great ma- 
nu&eturer, who, though he does not fabricate • 
himself, procures and allies tho labour <ff 
production, and then distributes die thing pro¬ 
duced over tho four quarters of the globe. 

** What man hat done^ man ean do,** is 
one of those follaoious traisms with which 
grown-up foflCB bore poor schoolboys, and 
think themstiiTes very wise. Man can only 
do ** what man has done^” tcAea he hoe a 
mind to do it, 

Peru. —Herder cslls Peru ," tho Throne of 
Natnre, and of the most barbarons tyranny; 
Peru, rich in mines and misery.” 

Merita and Abuees .—It is said of some 
gardeners, that, from their attention being too 
strongly fixed on tho task of keejiing tho beds 
free ^m weed^ they lose all sense of the 
beauty of tho flowers, and never see anything 
but weeds in a garden. So, often, in oraor to 
examine abuses beneficially, tho merits must 
be kept clearly and strongly in view. 

Form qf Baptism in the time of Bede .— 
** I renonnee the devil, and all devu’s money, 
and all devil’s works and words, Thunder and 
Woden and Sazouism and all devilries.” 

Homes of Paris .—To build a houso in 
^aris is a very serious thing; the ground rent 
is enormowly high. You go to tho stone 
quarry for your material, and not to thobriok- 
neld. You must omploy oak instead of Ca¬ 
nada pine. You must employ stone-cutters 
and masons instead of brictuayerB. In short, 
for houses in the first dass of streets, you must 
proceed in Paris as you would in London,[if 
yon are about to design a public edifice. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Aecy^ad.—" fFe-p tud,” Im O. ft, jun,—" Item's 
Bee%, a Pom — Poem, bg Joke P. 

We heg to deetiiu .—“ Lieos tuUreued to lbs, Por. 
trait of a Ueeeavid Father." hg F. H.—/. D, ft,/..— 
Theta..—Stmms hg S, D.—SktasMoe after gtvw. bg 
O. H. Qeoghsgtta,—Om H^.-~CaiMini*s,—The Oo^ 
So». 

Tho fimtur of E.T. 0. has orHood sttfbf and the 
Avtrisy is m the bends o/tbe Engrmur. 

If" AoHqnarhts ** vnU be good eneagh toreferto tho 
wrapper of Ike last part of the Alirror, be win yisS Ms 
eassmaniealion noticed {« the /oiteiriiia UMmO Wo 
sMt be happg to aeaii pnrseives of • An^narifa'* ’ 

K,8., ^be-NewIngton, vilt Mdatl Bn informUkm 
be reqeira in most tfUe HMortes of London, 

Mr. Lhieoln's packet has been reetieed. 

The M& ifike to Windsor" is loftat the 
qffkefot the compiler. 

The ioggesHon if" A Nine Tears' SMi critor,** sOSl 
beaUendedfo. ' , - 

We agpim ftgnesi ear Corrispondentt to'dato thdr 
Liters. ' * 

LONDON: Printed andpobtish»d.hgJ.^4aN1RD. 
143, .'‘(miitf, (near tSomerset ffonselt and sold hg ait 
AMiStNrfiena«SAVtrmea —/« I'ARIdtbgul.the Hook. 
,oHrr% -1m FKANVFURT, VHAm.kKJoaui.. 
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NEW FRONTAOS OF THE 
ADELPHl THEATRE. 

Thobb of our readon who haTe had the plea* 
mro of witnessing the above straetnrej must. 
have been struck with its beauty, its chaste- 
nesB of exeoutioi^ and originality of design; 
forming, unquestionably, one of the most at* 
traotivo fa^adet in the metropolis; and, eon* 
sidering its ooutraoted loealitv, and want of 
* oapal^ties,’ as Brown would sa^jj^it refleets 
the nighest credit (having snob diffionltieB to 
oomp^ with) on the imai^native genius 
its talented architeet, Mr. Samuel Beaaley, 
the gentleman to whom we are indebted alw 
for thoBff other public buildings—the English 
Opera House, and the Prince’s (formerly the 
St. James’s) ^eatre. 

This work is composed of projecting pilas* 
tors, surmounted by a Corinthian entabla¬ 
ture : of the pilasters pannelled and orna* 
mented by a pendant foliage. Over the pi* 
lasters is an attic, with an emdohed paraph, 
and wHh figures of Momns and Erato—the 
lattw being the muse or goddess of Z^o 
poetry. The facade is supported by an en- 
r^ed elliptical aandi, which, with a recessed 
portico, fonns the entrance to the tiieatre. The 
entrance consists ofu corridor and interior 
haU, a waiting*to<MD, dooorated with eniichod 
arches and pilaster^ with panels of l^enna 
marble, loading to the staucase, that eon* 
duets to the pit and boxes. The tout ensem¬ 
ble gives the spectator a correct idea of the 
entrance to a theatee: how different firom 
that vile mass Of brick and plaister—the ugly 
colonnade to that Great fiddling Shop in 
B^d^'Street, wdl known in b^hter and 
more ^sperous days, by the name of Drury 
Lane ^eatre; but the UHtish drama seems 
setforevmri 

It wquld be an act of great injustioe not to 
ttoation, in terms of him commendation, the 
bold conception which 1^. Edward Davis, of 
Russ^-pl^, has embodied in hb two figi^s 
of Momns and Erato. 

The unremitted exertions of Mr. Jay, the 
builder, of London Wall, night and luy, in 
, completing the works, by which means the 
proprietors were enabled to open the theatre 
by the day fixed, (Ootober Ath last,) cannot 
be too bi^y oonunonded, and whicn proves 
the taruth of the good old English adage with 
practical meU, tlmt ^^ despatu is the life and 
soul of bosmese.” 

The ADBbPBl THxaTBX is situated on the 
north side of^Rkiand, opposite the Adelphi 
It was erected at the cost ti Mr. John S<^tt, 
the eminente<donsiQ|in, 417, Strand, and 
opened M the Sane rasgtit TaxaTUL in 
1807, for^e db^y of his daughter’s tuente 
in remibiliion and sfaifilifo aranner of 

the elder IMhdin; ail oooasioiinUy, fnr phou* 
tasmagdria, and otlmrmiaoeUaneona pmfbrnH 
. onees: ^t, finding Ranunsueoessfiil qMcnla* 
tion, nsi, after a of a aeason or two, en- 
gagM a theaitrioal ooiipany, and re^tpttied H 


for burlettes, pantondmeB, donees, Ac., In the 
manner of the minor theatres—Pine, Broad* 
hnrst, ud sevend other eminent pmormors 
appeunng here at that period. 

In 1820, Mr. Soott sold the theatre to^ 
Messrs. Rbdwell uid Co., who opened it as* 
The Adelphi Theatre^ and to whom it proved 
a very prmtable specnlatioiu partkmlarly by 
the representation of the buriktta of Tom and 
Jerra; or. Life in London, written by Mon- 
crief^ and whioh ran three hundred nights, 
producing a dear profit of 10,000/. 

Those celebrated French Hercules’, Messrs. 
Deeouraiul Esbrayat, appeared here, June, 
1821, in order to du^lay the wnaring powers 
tit their strength. 

In 1,822, that eminent ventriloquist, Mon- 
siear Alexandre, opened the theatre, in order 
to exhibit his extraordinary abilities in a dra- 
matiusketoh, called the Adventures of a Ven- 
trihquisi; or, the Rogueries of Nicholas. 

Rodwell’s exooutors sold tne theatre to 
Terry and Yates in 182.A. In 1828, Toiry, 
owing to adverse oirenmstanoes, withdrew 
from the firm, and was succeeded by Mathews 
and Yates; who oommonoedprosperously, and, 
in the following year, [D^mW* 3, 1029] 
they ^dneed before an English audience, 
the edebrated elephant, Madame D’Jeck, in 
a spoetaole called The Elephant tf Siam; or 
the Fire Fiend; whioh proved a great favor¬ 
ite, and a ** palpable hU." 

^ Mr. Henry, in April, 1826, exhibited hero 
his Astonishing Illusions. 

It continued under the guidance of Mathews 
and Yates, nntil the death of the former gen¬ 
tleman; each oooasionally giving displays of 
their varied powers. 

In 1834, the thcafre opened under the ans- 

E ioes of Mr. C. Mathews and Mr. Yates; but, 
1 the following year, we believe it came 
under the sole control Mr. Yates, who gave 
here His Views if Himself and Others. 

In Noveisber, 1835, the Messrs. Bond en¬ 
gaged the theatre for one year, md o^od 
it under the sole management of Mrs. Nlwett. 

On Monday, Mardi 24,1886, Mr. and Mrs. 
Yates wore ** At Home!'* hwe, in a display of 
recitations, with Mrs. Yates’s Delineanons of 
the Passions; Imt the Lord CSmmborlain 
would not allow them to be ^TAt Home ” long, 
for he ordeved the theatre to be dosed after 
the first night; and Mr. Yates tookhu) com¬ 
pany to the Stuntey Theatre. 

In 1837, we find Mr. Yates again at The 
Addphi,” vriiere he produced, among other 
noveltie^ those equentrian petfomera, the 
Bedouin A,rai^! and, in tilie following year, 
the oslehri^ Panofaig Girls of Indu^ woll 
knowB^aa Bajfoderes.* Indeed, Bie exer¬ 
tions of Mir. YatM to eater for m jmhlio 
gradfieation are utoessant, as fivfiy Ofqpears 
by the excellent biU ei fare be hitf prqpaited 
for the present season. 

* For • TW oml DneriiUten of the Begaderss, 
vide Mirtot, VoU lUii, No. 916. 
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OL» FBOKT OF TUB ADBbPai TUBATB 8 . 

Thi$ nnprotonding exterior consisted of a 
neat stuccoed front, the width of a single 
house, fioisltod with a pediment. 


THE WARNING OP KING J\MES. 

A I.AT or THl OLOKir TIME. 

[fbr the Klrrar.] 

** O LTETE tliee, moiuiTcli, Ibt* Awhile',” 

An offoil luiriwr ety'd, 

” And 1'll ermie thoe of Uie Ihle, 

Wltieh elwl W thi'e betydel 

" Tills iDornins tbon wasl crown’d Kyage Jrnne*, 
All in Uw oiliwtere hnlli-, 

And'OmeiM ihroe. I tell to t)iee, 
i)hd tIuMi and there befalle. 

** TJie ennevie utiave thbie bead 
Was sidl'd, lyr kynim. «ad tone, 

Tliy nnime shal thne be tone Rom thee. 

Ere miuie monetha 1 Wanio I 

* Tby banufWR on the csntel tower. 

Woiwd tatter’d in the hhiste; 

It sbnl bf tmmpled in ys dnste, 

Kro inonle niouoths' be pasta, 

** Tlie erownn dyd tottem ota ttiy lieod— 

O hiarhu ye bodyng ^ » 

Kyiiii lames, ere monio' monetht ben owr,'' ^ 
Tiist oMwkie slwtt not he thlwN** . 

The byaii'rode blylbelie Oom hyS hattes, 
I#SHliHMse htna taw home. 

For well lie wist the omens throe, ' 
WaKwarnynges othis doome. 


WB|:P NOT! 

Tan mansB wn lonely, and no soand wss hontd 
From out those wdUs ahleh once trore li^S domain, • 
All Was neslectsd,—e'en the mHe||.|irissd Iwd 
Fined uurrgarii^ nttrrod qo eweet stniai 
* Death,—Death, — hue been tlieio! 

Within, a oliihUost a idow held commune 
With her drear tlimights,—no hope, nofliar wds left; 
Tlio whole wM bhmk,’ except the one ehort menn, 

In widclt, of all she loved o'le was berefl t 
Lift!.—l.ife,—thou'rt hard to beat I 

Nw, weep not. widonvd Istart, nor yet repine ; 

Thy hiet one is in Heaven, throned in love; 

And to! that peace may once »ipiiu be thine. 

Thy former foe. tliy dimrest folend shall prove; 
Death,—Death,—will take thi-e tlaue. 

6.0.Jnn. 


NEW RELIGIOUS SECT. 

Orb of the most r|pnt developments of fana- 
tioism, is the a^eamneo of a new sect in dif* 
ferent parts m Eaglaod, entitled, " Latter 
Di^ Saints.” 

It is believed to have made its first jippcar- 
anee in Hertfordshire and Leicestershire, front 
which conitiioB great numbers of Hs members 
have lately emigrated to the United States. 
The sect has extended to Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and by the Isiij^oars of Its preachers, 
is now travelling northward'lnto Durham and 
Northumberland. 

The Latter Day Saints” assume to do 
many extraordinary tilings. Among other 
aeeomplishments peenliaif to those irao be¬ 
lieve in the new doctrines, they are declared 
to possess the power of easting out devils, or 
curing the siek by laying hands on thorn; of re¬ 
sisting the operations of the deadliest poisons, 
of speaking with now tongues, and of work¬ 
ing miraoks of various kinds. Tliey state that 
no ministors, now upon the earth, preach the 
gospel but tiiomselves, and that only to them, 
hare the snperuatural gilts of the chiirch been 
vouchsafed. The kingdom of God, they my, 
is only open to those who have boon bapi^d 
by immersion. 

In addition to the Bible, they state that they 
are in possession of another work of equal 
authority, entitled TAe Soot of Mormoa, the 
original of which waa found engraved in brass 
plates (111) in tlie oentral land of America. 

Finally, tnew consider this is the last gene¬ 
ration of num^d, and that .they have been 
sent into the world oxiirestly on purpose to 
prepsafe the way fox the Son Man 1 —Seedo 
Timoe. 


BAYEVX TAPESTRY. 

This maguificont piece of work feet in 
length by 'id foot in width, and, tri^red up 
as the most preoious relic, is usually kept at 
the Town-Hall in Rouen. Representative of 
the. ouslanght of the Battle of Haethi^i^, tbe 
appropriate, device ef the border is O' fayer 0 / 
dead man, Alluding :to wfaioln Moiitwisoh 
Obsertea, " lp..e8ins^ est'i^qi.^..; 
n a ■ ■ 
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THE LOVES OF MR: TING CHANG 
and miss ESAOU LWAN. 
iFfomAuFfnSgit Qatrlerlj/Reo. No. xli. OoI. 1840-) 

[AppBoxiiunxo most to tbe " eMwlced Joi>«^ 
nory ” of • tnstio gardeB*eltairy the ** head and 
firont ” of Ihiaartulem otur ^uurterly. bristles 
origiaal Qdnese eharaoter^ en- 
onioody loads thus:-*-** Wang Reaoa Lwaa 








of AHas Keaott Lwaa^Wang.*’ The tale 
Tery entertairing* and Mr. Robert Thtna has 
done valnaMe sorriee Ij giring the world this 
transla^ ajpeetmen of (Suneae life and Ute> 
ratnre. 

Miss Lwah seesas from her infbncT to haye 
been touched by romantio notionsi sne wonld 
ol^ ** sigh when standing in the pure breeze 
of i^e bi^t moon,” and oomplain of her state 
of riaa^ blessedness, l^riy Miss Lwan, 
says the Cantonese story, was now about 
^^teen, iriien tho following inddents, sua* 
▼eolent with ansiles, blushes, heart'Si^s, 
orotio poetry and a ** fragrant ehamber,” 
ma^ Im soul quite a palaoe for ploasure:'— 

One flne morning, being tho Tsing-Ming 
term, or during the Ume when the ^nese 
worship at tho tomb of thdr ancestors, Miss 
KeaonXwan went into tho back*£wden, ao^ 
oompanied by her go<d aunt, and her little 
waiwig>nudd (who, like all waiting-maidB, 
was quite aufait in the art of deliyering a 
bllkt^oux, as well as dress-msiking, and 
dressing hur) to unbend her mind by a gome 
in the roundabout. 

During their amusement, they were watched 
by a young gentleman who was a Sewtsao, or 
Bachelor ^Arta, named Ting Chang of tho 




and this young gentleman, dressed in mulberry 
eolonrod clouies, was bending forward his 
head, and looking on, calling out without 
ceasing, ** WeU donel Well done!” 

Poor Miss Keaou Lwan’s eountenaneo was 
BUflhsed with blushes, and, like all timid young 
ladies, she rushed fof']Hroteotion to the first 
person near her, ydiieh was her aunt, and then 
made a predpitate retreat to her boudoir or 
frapant jcha&ber, as it is called in China. 

Touag Mr. Ting Chanj^ delighted wiUt the 
adrmitiii^ jumps over the wan to hover round 
thq S^t, ^ore tho atmosphere had bemi pov 
fhiM by her presence, and in so doing was 
f^rniate enouidi to find ** a bandkercl^ H 
SMoed gaiis^ three cubits long, and finely 
naiffndderedr ovetjoyed at his prize, and 
hnifinf some fiwtst^ he makes hu exit, and 
•laikM M stand at the same gap in the wa]l. 
ThaJUMewaitlBgmaid (Ming-hea) makes hw 
aplwraine, who was sent by her ndstress to 
Isn ftff'tbe last soaif. 

* The stud^ seeing her go rennd and 
round, again aaa.,i^|iaio, and hunt hero and 
there and eyssywhoTf^ nhtUperfretly 'fhgged, 
at IsOt^ a^Und, and said to Imr, * My iwot^ 
ask% &e hri^kercMof having alitt^ got into 
ahether peesan'k posaeaaiony^ywwtuwls 


Riere lobkingfbr ft smy tengerf The wnil* 
ing-maid nwsd her head, and, sering that it 
was a Sewtsao who had addressed her, came 
forward wirii a tm thousand blessings on 
yon, young gentlcaum, I presume that it is my, 
young master who hw fdoked it up; if so, 
please to return it me, and my gratitude will 
be unbounded!** The student adced, ** pray 
whom does tite ganze handkerchief belong to?” 
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A pretty little flirtation tiicn takes place 
between the student and the wa!ting>maid, 
who declares the is tbs bosom attendant of 
her mistress. Ting Chang still refhses her 
tho handkerehiuf, biri begs her to take a little 
]^eoe oS poetry to hM nustiress, written npon 
a sheet of peailw-fiowered papw, doubled up 
BO as to form a /anpsAino, or panillriogram, 
and, after a little persnamon, aided by tiie gift 
of an irresistible gold pin, die eonsents. This 
is the commeneemont of a poetioal correspon¬ 
dence between the new lovers, ‘*vety vcdami- 
nons.*’ One of these letters from Mr. ^g 
Chang, according to the author, leada aunt 
Tsaott to the discovery that her niece has a 
lover. 

Keaou Lwan, having read the love-letter, 
placed it on the top of her bookstand. She 
then, in course, went to comb her hair, not 
yet having made a reply, when, unczpeot^y, 
annt Tsaon entered tho fragrant apartment, 
and, seeing a soribbled sheet of poet^, gave a 
great start, and exclaimed, ** Ah, Miss Keaou, 
these ore yonr clandestine goin^ on. How 




of businoss from mef" Koaon Lwan blushod, 
and replied, althov^ we have been stringing 
a fow riiymoB together, the thing has not gone 
any fhrtber; were it so, 1 diould not dare to 
conceal it my dear annt.*’ Aunt Tsaon 
remarked, “ This young student, Qiow, is-a 
Sewtsae, of Keang-nan province; yourrei^ec- 
iivo families are much npon a par, why not 
desire him to send a go-between* to arrange 
matterst Yon wonld then complete a matri- 
mondal oonnexion for life, and would not this 
be a good plant’* 

Mbs Lwan very rationally oonoedes to her 
aunt's wishes, and, aooordingly, writes a few 
rhymes to her lover, telling him that he wonld 
** do well to employ a go-Mwoen, to commu¬ 
nicate a word in season.** Tin^Omn^ npon 
reeeiving the poetry^ sends hb friend, Qiaou- 
heo-kew (litewy, Ao man of ice) to Captain 


* H|gse usuU, lelMiod by thewnmU.britiK nwr- 
rtaSw aboal tw taquiriny into <ha WlaUva imMoM in 
Utaef the bridn« h 1 bnaiipoaK. ns It fe eaienUei in 
Chinn that llieieshonid beaneqoilltycCraiihtHkboth 
■ides. TheBMMtamvpmte tmeinheniMeKd to be 
in Sisrinr, and in tiie Wm taowi of the 'CiihiMH year, 
IVebraary.l when the {wecMtenlilaiMniutit Cninlu 
Onr nmdiue «iU eee tht. thdbaio, uQwiau Mr. OhuW 
wl^hrd tonoilvey to his ww.obe, b'nritins n|Miib yirarh- 
cownrea pauer. ' . 
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l| 0 W 9 rer. thejr atHnii eat' the wve' 
m eopies of the nunhi^'eontniot, whidh 
hc^ Mleiiml;^ eweni to, twf loMlt hi haaA^le 
wor^p before heaToa, Kod aAerwavds re- 
turued tiiehr hearty wuike to daat. Tmmkl ' 
She t^, pvedodB^ rich fraite and mdlow 
wiue, pled^ eadb at them in a Oii|^, lutd 
trisbed Joy as man ai^ 

CHor yeadors must understand that these 
elaodas^ne marriados Tery seldom tidce plaoe 
in Caiina, and, the^ore, oar loverswime yexy 
cuotioas'iii tli^ moTeoMiits, for fear that <dd 
Mr. Wang shoold ^seover thorn. Matters, 
however, went on very prosperously, and the 
little waiting maid Mlng<hea was oespatehed 
every third or fifth day with an invitotiou 
fh>m her misteess to M^er Ting Chang to 
oome to her. And thus hSilf a year roUed on, 
and PrufoBBor Chow’s term of woe being ex¬ 
pired, he departed, and would have taken his 
eon with him, bat that he refosed, on the plea 
that he wishra to complete his course of stn- 
dies, but really from his excessive love for 
Miss Lwan. Bat oar readers will find that 
Love is but a name, as well asf.iondship; for 
Ting Chong, looking over the Pekin Uasotto. 

E oroeived that his father, on aoeouut of ill 
ealth, had retired flrom wee, and was gone 
to his native plaoe. A violent desire of seeing 
his parents suddenly seines him. His grief is 
observed by Miss Lwau and her aunt, who 
' both very generously orj^ him to follow tiio 
•diutates of his filial iweetiou. By their united 
ontreatios ho at last consouts to go. 

[tjy our Toador’s leave, we too mast depart 
with Mt< Thug Chang, for the present.] 

“AURORAS” AT THE POLE. 

DO TltBY EMIT SOUND 1 

lx is romaalcahle enough, that oonceming an 
atnioiqi»herie phenomenon so very striking, 
aud so oominon in northern latitados, it 
should still appear to be left a matter of doubt 
whether it m ever attend with a noise of 
itiiy kind. 

f%e majority of winters are hi fovenr its 
being accompauied with soands of one kinder 
auotiier, in which they ore si^portpd by the 
resident natives of tho several uor&em oonn- 
fades. 

Dr. Henderson says that, whenifae Aoroxa 
in .Iceland is partiodlarly quick and vivid, a 
oraokling.noise is hoard, resembling that of 
sparks from an eleotricsl machine. 

^ Charilcs Giesefce states, that in Green¬ 
land, when very low, the Aoxoras were much 
aiptated, and a roahing and crackling noise 
was heard, like tiiat of an, deeirio spark, or of 
foiling h%U.” . ,, , 

Heaxas, on tho northent shore at America, 
heard thorn making a rushing and crackling 
noise, “fiko tho waving of a huge fiag in a 
of wind.’” 


Amdfn, mi tiie ewst of tiie Pdter sea, says, 
“tiw'stremnsaf briUtaot eraekle, spar¬ 
kle, Mss, make a whistling sound, and a noise 
equal to that of aartifloial ^worlu.” 

Parry, an the ether hand; says,that ii\ 
the Pew sea, It was nevor sMended vritil the 
least maddiag or rnstlii^ noise.” 

IVaaklia. and his o^Mms, on the shorC'Of 
that sea, say’tiui same tlting, even when the 
changes were most vivid, ana the eerascattons 
most ruid. 

Mr. Dslton, and others, hod supposed the 
Anrorii to be beyond the regfon of the ftmos- 
l^reu where, we presume, no modification of 
oleetrlei^ eould exist, or sbobd bo produced; 
but, fi^fclin and his offiems, by taking an¬ 
gles at two distant places, and at the same mo¬ 
ment, satisfied thomselves tbo^ am Aurora was 
not higher titan six or seven miles; and they 
foeqnftitly observed it beaeatit the clouds. 

inually, tho servants of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, ail agree in its mUking a rustling 
noise, and being frequently very near the 
earth’s snifoce. 

How are we to reoOncile these diwsmpan- 
oiosl In the same way, perhaps, as the um¬ 
pire decided in the di^te about the Uolour of 
the cliamoleon— 

** Thuy «n wa riglit —tltoy bU «ie wtoDi;.'* 

Tlie several parties have, we eonelndo, 
viewed the Aurora, under different ciroum- 
stanees—Bome when vivid, rapid, and strong 
—others when sluggish, slow, and languid; iu 
the former ease, vriien not for from the earth; 
in the latter, when moving slowly at a great 
distance, through a highly attennaU^ atoos- 
pbere. 

In short, we cannot take the ne^tive evi¬ 
dence against tiie positive affirmations of so 
many slirewd and sonsible persons.—Qtucr- 
terly Review. 


LOVE AND DREAD. 

Of an blessings that the clemency of heaven 
has bestowed upon the inhahitants of tiiis 
world of care^ 1 know none that can better 
contribute to human happiness than the de¬ 
light of being loved. Bnt, next to that, T 
value the privilege of being dreaded as the 
greatest advantage, and I am not even qnHo 
sure that it is not, in ninety-nine eases cut of 
a hundred, to feoi^ rather than to affsetion, 
that we oWe out influmioeB over our fellow- 
hrings. Thus, tiiongh 1 have but little reason 
to praise nature for tlw advantage of personal 
comeliness, I have, in many oecuronces. fidt 
quite thankfol to Providence that I was oom 
rather with a formidable .tlttn a lovely focb ; 
and that, in presence of dlffioulties, my 
oountenanoe was capable ^assuming'such an 
air of desperate 'detwmiaation and pasrion, as 
to overawe minds of a lew steady temjp^ 
mont, in spite even of a ^ysioal superiority 
of stren^, or of odds in thshr fhvoar.—Afe- 
meire of an Italian EMle. 
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, [The exqoi^te pmmMvt omtory and pathos* 
with whim tfala prodactioii forther ahonndB, 
entice vs to dorote to it yet another roaee. 
Cono^ticHia and expressions such as found 
herein, belong to the soblimest and voet 
sacred school of poetoy.] 

Of First Love nfter Jlfarriape. 

Mw Hifo are ^nally conoomed to aredd 
all offences of each other in the beginning of 
their couTersation; erery little thing can bust 
an infont blossom; and tiie breath of the 
south can sh^ the little rmm of the vine, 
when first they begin to curl like the locks of 
a new-weaned boy, but when by age and con> 
solidation they stiffen into the hardness of a 
stem, and have, by Ae warm embraces of the 
sun, and the kisses of heaven, brou^^t forth 
their clusters, they can endure the storms of 
the north, aud the loud noisM of a tempest, 
and yet never bo broken; so are the early 
unions of an unfixed marriage ; watchfol and 
observant, jealous and busy, inquisitive and 
careful, and apt to tahe alarm at every un¬ 
kind word. Plutarch compares a new mar¬ 
riage to ** a vossed before the hoops are on, 
everything dissolves their tender oompagina- 
tions; but when the joints are stiffened, and 
are tied bv a firm compliance, and propor¬ 
tioned bending, scarcely can they be dissolved 
without fire or the violence of iron.’* 

Marriages not to he liiigioue. 

Let man and wife be carefol to stifle little 
things, that as fast as they spring they be cat 
down and trod upon ; for if they be suffered 
to grow by numbers, they make the spirit 
peevish, and tho society troublesome, and the 
afibetions loose and easy by an habitual aver- 
sation. Some men are more vexed with a fly 
than vrith a wound. 

Contrarieties to he abjured. 

Let them be sure to abstain from idl those 
things, which by experience and observation 
they &d to be contrary to eadi other. They 
that govmn elephants never appear before 
them in white; and &e masters of bulls keep 
from them ^1 garments of blood, and scarlet, 
as knowing that foey will be im^ieut, when 
their natures are provoked by their [Hoper 
antipathies. 

The ** Mine/* and “ Thine/* of Miurriage. 

Let the hudmnd and wife infiaite}^ ayoid a 
eurious distinction of mine and thme; for 
this hath caused all the laws, suits, and wars 
in the w^M; let than who have biti one 
, person, Imve also but one interest.. -.... Mia-. 
' earius, !m his thirty-seemid Homily, i^eahe 
foUy ik tide particular, " a woman oetretiied 
to a man bears all hm portion, and vtitii a 
m^hty love pours H- hdo the kauds ef her 
huti>aiad,aiid says, X have nethwg ei aqr 


own ;~wiy fo^^anr pertipn, my body, and 
my mind, are yonzs.” 

Of the Authoritg of 

A husband’s power ever jhfewi^ it fntttnal' 
and friendly, not magisierial add despotio 
When Adimmade that fond -excuse Ah' his 
fo^ in eating tiie forlndden tree, ho said^ 
** Hie woman thou gavest to be wUh itte,ube 
gave me.” He says not, ** The woman which 
then gavest to me,” no such ihii^: she is 
none of his goods, none offals possessionB. net 
to be redconed amongst his servants, Ood did 
not give her to Idm so; but, ** The wonma 
thou ^vest to be toith me, tint is to be tile 
partner of my joys and my sorrows, thou 
gavest her for use, not for aominlmi.” ** Si 
iu Cains, ego Ckda/' was publicly proclaimed 
upon the threshold, when the luide entered 
the Roman bridegroom’s hands and power. 

Domestioitg of Woman. 

Man uid wffo iu a family, are as the snn 
and moon in the firmament of heaven; he 
rules by day, and she by night; that is, in tiie 
lessor i»d more proper circles of her afihlrs, 
hi tiie couduot of domestic provisions and ne¬ 
cessary offices, and shines only by his light, 
and nues by his authority •, and as the moon 
in oppositioa to the snn diines br^htest, 
is, then, when she is in her own cucles, aud 
separate regions, so is the authority tiie 
wue then most conspicnons, when she is sepa¬ 
rate, and in her proper sphere; in gynaeeo, 
in the nursery, and offices of domestic en^loy- 
ment. 

Kindness to Wives. 

** Let him love his wife even as himself,*^— 
and " Be not bitter against her.”—Mo man 
hatoth his own flesh, but nouritiieth it, and 
cherisheth it; and he certainly is strangely 
sacrilegious, and a violater of ul that is sa¬ 
cred and humane, who uses her rudely, who 
is fled for protection, not only to his honse, 
but also to his heart and bosom. Marcus 
Aurelius said, that ” a wise man ought often 
to admonish liis wife, to reprove her sridom, 
but never to lay his lianas on her.” The 
marital love is infinitely removed from all 
possibility of such rudenesses ; it is a 
pore as tight, sacred as a temple, lasting as 
the world. 

J)elieiousneu qf true Lave, 

There is noihiug cam please a man without 
love ; and if a man he weary of the wise dis- 
eonrses of the ApOBtles, tmd of. the famocenoy 
of an even said private fortune, <»* hates peace 
er s fruitful yeair, he hath reaped tiiornt and 
tbleties from tiie ohdoest flovtms of Paradise, 
" tor nothing can swcetwi folti^ Itself, but 
love)” but when a man dwells in lOve, jfiiten 
the breaets of hie wife are pleasant H' tbe 
droppings upon the hill «f Hermon, lier ^es 
,tafe nir as the ti|ht of heaven, she io'%;jfoun- 
tam'bealed, and he wm quench his ih%iiL|uid 
ease his cares, and fov hfo:.tet»ow..4oim in 
]ber lap, Md can refilti%eiM te IdB vfmlmsfy 
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Mdref^etoty^ wd JWMtaen 

owte xdSrNluBsats. no uuw. OW' pl 
Imt he that loTee Us i^UUi^ hew masf de? 
lidous acoents nuMce am^V he^ dasieeia 
the prottT ooneenadea of tbeee dear pletoa; 
their omlduhneae, thohr gjartmieriag, ueir 
little angeM, their iDDOoenee, their Inuperfee* 
tfama, their noeewdoB, am ao aaaiiwlitWBeiBa* 
aaiioaa of joy and comfort to hua that da> 
lighte in their peTaonB and aoctety. 

Of ptnomal OktuHtf, 

Abere all the inataneee of hwe, let ^e hoa- 
baod preeerre towarda the w^e ao inviolable 
ftutb, and an nnapotted chaetity; for this ia 
the iBarriage*riBg, it ties two hearts Iw an 
eternal Sand; it ia like the cherabiaa’a flani^ 
ing aword, set tot tiie guard of Paradise. No 
nan nnst toneh the fhthidden tree, that in 
the midst of the garden, whidi ia the tree of 
knowledge and life. Chastity is the aeonrity 
of lote, and preserves dl tiie myaterieuaness 
like the secrets of a temple. Under this lock 
ie depoaitod security of femilioa, the union of 
aUbotions, the repairer of accidental broaches. 
This is a grace that is secured and shnt np by' 
all arts of heaven, and the defence of laws, 
the locks and bars of modesty, by honour and 
rqiutatioa, by fbar and shame, by interest and 
high regards; U is only to be ended by death. 

Further JSulogf/ on /hie Grace. 

In this ipico it is fit tiiat the wisdom and 
eeverity of the man should hold forth a pore 
taper, that his. wife may, by seeing the btau- 
tin and transparencies of that crystal, dress 
her mind and her body by the light of so pure 
reoeeticus; it is certain ho mU ezpe^ it 
froaa the modesty and retirement, from the 
passive nature and colder temper, from the 
humility and fear, from the honour and love 
of hie wife, that die be pure as the eye of 
heaven: and therefore it is but reason, that 
the vrisdom and nobleness, tlie love ana con* 
fidoneo, the strong and severity, of the man, 
should be as holy and certain in this grace, as 
be is a severe exactor of it at her hands, who 
can be more easily tempted by another, ard 
loss by hers^. 

Jt Wttmaa'e rirritsf, her true Omamente. 

A wife shonld pari^e seeretly, and in her 
heart, of all his joys and sorrows. ** to believe 
him eomoly and fiiir, though the sun hath 
^rawn a ^ress over him for as marriages 
are net to bo contracted by the hands and 
aye^' hat with reason and the hearts, and dia< 
moMs cannot make the woman virtnons, nor 
him to value her, who seM her put them df, 
then when durity and modesty are hor 

bridtiest adornments..Indeed, the oai> 

ward omanwnt is & to take fods, but they 
are not worth the takingj hnt she that hath 
a wise husbaOd, most mice him to an eter< 
nal dearness by the veil Of modesty, and the 
grave robes of chastity, the mndlnent of meek* 
saes, and the joweLs «f fidth Old oliarity ; she 
antt have no foons but Umhis^pi, her bright* 


nosi mnstlw^pnrity, and she mutdiine vonad 
about wHh gweet ne see a and frfendeh^ esMl 
shell bo nteasaot wUle dm Uvea, and 
desM whan she dies. 


THE TWO WHITE EOSESj 
on, an avraonoNacB oibi;» 

[THBfoUowhgaingcdar easewaBbronghijlast 
spring, bofore the jnstice of peace of the fonrUi 
aisfriet in Paris. The object of the dtfpnto 
vnu two white roses, whose withered loavee 
bad long sinee been diqtflrsod to the winds*} 

Madame ( mantuanmaker } — 1 

demand thirta francs (six dollars) damages, 
from Miss fmra MinvUlcu fw having caused 
me to lose an order worui one hundred and 
fifty francs. 

Judge. —Explain the fhets. . 

Madame. —Yes, dr. About two months 
1 ^ 0 , Mibb Leontino de Ckillon was to bo nmr* 
ried to the PrinOe of Clenaont*Tonneitre; the 
marriage gifts wore to bo magnificent. 1 re* 
ceived an order to nmke a dtm for the bride; 
it was to be a ehef-ifauvre. Splendid lace, 
peorle, gimp—all the marvels m the art of 
drosB-makiug wore to be nnited. Bnt some* 
thing more rare at that time was wanting; 
it was a natural white rose—a rose at the end 
of February! 

Judge. —And Miss Flora engaged to pro¬ 
cure one for you! 

Madame. —Yes, dr;' she cultivates flowers, 
and often sells them to the great millineta^ 
the capital. I went to her, and she promised 
to let me have one of the two roMs she then 
possessed, for twenty five francs, which sum 
was to bo pdd on delivery. Z depended on 
her promise, bat she did not ke^ it faith- 
folly ; for 1 did not receive the roM, and fur 
that reason, they refused to take the wedding 
dress. 

Judge. — tTo Miea Flora.) —Why did yon 
not deliver the rose 1 

Mise Flora. — (with timidity.) —It was 
not my fault. The evening before the day <m. 
which 1 had promised the white rose to Ma¬ 
dame GalUen, a shower, which took place 
daring my absence, made the flower expwd, 
and some noon afterwards nothing remained 
of it hot the stem. What 1 tell you is the 
tmthl 

Judge. —1 believe yon, yonng girl, .But 
the second rose, cooid you not have delivered 
that! 

Afis# Ffero.—(with teare in her swss.^ 
Oh I ae to that on^ it was not. promised. Ma¬ 
dame GaUiea would certainly have aooqpted 
it, for it was the mote beanmhl of tim taro. 
Bnt I conld not^veiW'^ It was dosUaed.tO’ 
my mother. 

Judge .—^Was it her bi^<^4ay I 

Miee Flwaf^&m9e^uiiy.)r^o^ air, it ‘ 
was the anniversary of her, death. (Profjritnd 
senea/iein ti» the etudkory.) Eirary yiiM I 
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on her imod) OM of than wMte 
die eo mnidi loved. TUe eeu I did Oe game. 
I said to nyadf, the bride will be ao hasd- 
some with a flower less, aad my poOr mo&er 
shall again to-day have her flsTonrite rose. 

* Here Miss ^||^a shed abundant tears, aad 
Madame Gallien, endeavonxing to oonsole her, 
said to the jodg^" SU^ the cause, sir, it is 
wrong for me to molest this poor girl ibr a 
good action; let ns say no more about, it is a 
misfortune mat cannot be helped. All that 1 
wish &r compensation, is to have a daughter 
like Miss Flora.” • 

The justioe of peace, much affected, sent 
away the parties without any fhrther trial. 


WILLIAM HANBURY’S ECCENTRIC 
CHARITY. 

Or all strange charities instituted by eceen- 
trie individuals, there are none more onrious 
or extraordinary than those of William Han- 
bury, zeotor of Church Langton, Leicester^ 
shire, who seems to have had strong faith in 
the truth of tho- maxim " Nugm teria du- 
cuat." Tho charities of this gentleman, who 
died in 1778, were founded ” for ever,” and 
it is to be regretted tiut he was not himself 
endued with immortality, for no tmstees can 
possibly carry out by means of the fhnds left 
to them, the vast furojects conceived by the 
visionary, though benevolent, mind m the 
founder—projects which were calculated to 
offect objects* which would shod a lustre over 
the neighboi^ood which was to be so greatly 
bouefit^, and would mahe it the seat of learn¬ 
ing, happiness, and benevolenoe. 

But to descend to psrtiouhurs. The flmd 
with which the charity commenoed, was fif¬ 
teen hundred pounds, which was tho amount 
of some book debts oolleoted in by tho foun¬ 
der, 2(ith of Smtember, 1767, and given by 
him to the obanty, and which was to be put 
out at interest, or invested in land, and suf¬ 
fered to accumulate, as was also the produce 
of some plantations assigned over in aid of 
tho same object. In this, there was nothing 
at all extraordinary, but mark what it was 
to effect. Itwas, by aceumulatiott, to become 
a fbnd for the following objects:—^Foonding 
and maintaining a sehom, and an ormm, with 
a sala^ for an organist in Chnrch Langton ; 
founding charity schools, for ever, fl>r boys 
and girls, in some parim every yew; bea^ 
tifying the cbnroh, and oreonng an organ, 
with a salary for an organist, ht some puisb, 
also every year; providing beef fbr the poor 
of tlie Lugtons, fbr ever, on St. Thomas's 
Hay; anmmllf'laying t&e foundation of a' 
beef feast fbr the poor of some paririi; Mg- 
meuting Si library and picture gallery, set apart 
to the riiarim »y rim fiMiuder; ostablishing 
Md .maintaining a printing-offlee for the putn 
liearion of pions books at instruction, &c.; 
aiVlportiiig an hbs^tal tor rix;ty poor wommi; 
buiidiiig <a grautBW’^'nriiool,'. with 

lodjfingsfbr aprefeastW) whose hamness rimuH 


b 0 to teach rhetori^ .lAtin, and 

Greek; aad maintamti^ pndessoridttps of 
musio, Many, ma^emwlea, antioqit/, aud 
poetry, flnr snim boys of.iiM Ibun&dloii m had 
a taste fl»r suoh tiungs. 

Deeds vrerp drawn up ti» iH there pur¬ 
poses during the Uptime of Mr. Hanbnry, sf 
was also a final' or exphnuritny deed, vrauAi i 
calls for pat^ulsr noiUee. ^ this'deed^'.H'- 
was ordered that the trustees of the ohsmj^ ' 
should defer their operathwa until the whom 
fimd sbopM amount to 2^0,0601., (tl t) which, 
at 4 .per cent, wmild produce an ansud in*"- 
eonie of 10,000. When the era of Ais eom«> 
menoemmt anjves, (before wbirii the Bole- 
expenditure is to be 51. Ba, a year, fbr beef to 
the Lai^n poor) the iuoome is to be first 
used in building a grand and riately dmrdi, 
at Church Langton, in the raising of which, 
no less than 100,0001. is to be laid out. There 
ore to be provided—the grandest organ that 
can be made—stalls for the trustees, profes¬ 
sors, & 0 .—chandeliers aad ornaments—and a 
grand service of plate. Hie table and altar- 
piece are to be of we finest marble, over which 
is to be a Resmrrection-pieoe the best mas¬ 
ter that shall he flonrismng at file rime. Tho 
church is to be trulv Goth^ and to have 
three handsome ste^les, the taUest vriueh 
must be three hundred feet* high, at least. 
When this work has been eompleted, the tn^ 
tees are to proceed to the building of the pic¬ 
ture-room and libra^, which is to be called 
the Temple of Religion and 'Virtuo, and ano¬ 
ther noble erection for a museum, h»ge enon|^ 
to contain the greatest eoneotion. These 
hoing efifoeted, lodgings for the different pro¬ 
fessors, pnblk sch^ooTs, hospital^ and grand 
printing'Offioe ore to be finished. 

The salaries of the professors aro directed 
to he agreeably with the founder'e rules, which 
make we total of such etpenses 50091. per 
annum. A share of the income of the foun¬ 
dation not exceeding 10001 . a year, is to bo 
annually used in bnlkllng and endowing an 
hospital at Chnroh Langton, for Hie Counties 
of Leieester and Rutland; and this annual 
payment is to oontinne until the hospital is 
established in sneh a manner as to be able t^ 
support itself from the propwtv hou^iwith 
the annual grants which wiU tW cease, A 
similar mode is to> be adopted, with, all the 
o&er oounrioe, until the whole aro proyided . 
with the like endowed instiriirions 1 Besides 
the defriiying of the necessi^ es^usee at*, 
tending tho numerous riisriturions already 
named, it was ordmd thMi, not only sliouid 
the decayed tradesman, riie poor but hounst 

C ner, and riie widow, and orol^ji, be ro-, 
1 and eomlbrted, btri tiia: tliSigcKtd afid^ 
iudnstrious also, should ever find oooourage- 
meitt and assistance; and money should 
bo waniing to assist in carrying on proseou-.., 
tions against rogues of all sorts. In, short,.^ 
thift there was tio calwUy ^falling any 
fire or water,<storffl or tmpori, hut wdukl M. 
SBe^ted. 
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Bat this «MH aol aU. Aanug the 
vortwaa doHM hid dewa <rf 

aAti^uiiy, h titot of writlog a HiMem of Lei* 
eeiteri »$ MoB^M.that h done, of uetibec 
ooButy, mi m pfoeee^af until * bhtoiy 
tifttej eneatj lun beta vmtea by bimy or bh 
OBoeeeMHWtt oQoe. Andtheeeworei^fbbo 
Biero tfcetoliMy bat imiks diephyiiiigoniditioa 
and TOBoaridt; and hi which the iwofeaior traa 
to bo aetioted by the mathmatieal prrfeeaor 
in drawing maps, and by the prciMsor of 
botany in tne descriptions of enrious plants. 

Whaterer may be thouof the mode in 
which the founder hstitntod his oharity, and 
howeTor Tirionary these riews may be oo^< 
der^ of bis ehoracter and intmttions, tiiere 
eahbe no diflierenee of (pinion. There con bo 
no donbt that he formed his project with the 
henerolent intention of benenting his ndigh- 
bonrhood, though the blessings were to be 
eonferred at an extraordinarily distant period * 
And the rales to be laid down, and the objeots 
whose intffest he so eareftilly sooght, equally 
show that it was bis desire to promote the 
spread of religion, as well os to inculcate 
other instruction, and to throw the shield of 
comfort over the itistressed, the miserable, 
and the naked. L. W. S. 

CAEN: 

ITS QUAMUSS AND BOIUDtNaS. 

Thb Caen quarries, hare been long renommia 
in England, but tliey, in truth, raniish stone 
of very difforent quoftties. In some localities, 
tile consolidation is imperfect, and the masses 
of stone taken hence, become, when exposed 
to tiie action of tiie weather, gradually disin* 
iqflpnted, so as to fall to pieces. Some of the 
modem walls in Caen, {ffesont a series of por* 
Ibct honcy'Combs (the softer parts of the stone 
haring h^ destroyed and washed out), and 
appear as if tooled in imitation of the masonry 
largely need by some of the Italian architects 
at tiie period of the roTival. Indeed, a neat 
part of the town is in a miserably dilapidated 
state fr(HB the same oanse, haring become a 
more ** atone-quanry aboro |roand.'' 

In the city of Caen, espeoutUy, many of the 
ehurehes, and these net the olde^ are so rent 
by tiie failure of their foundations, or are so 
mst decaying, throu^ the uso of improper 
stone, that uioy will become ruins in a few 
years, if speedy measures be not taken to re* 
etmre them. The churtii of St. Jean may be 
mehtimied as an example j the west front of 
it has sunk on one side more than twelve 
inches, and consequently, rent from the top 
to the bottm .—Arehitectvral Hemaina in 
L«wer Jformnudjff btf George Godwinfjun, 

* The tohit AkhU of llie ehetity at the time of the 
leqatn of'the Cluu^ CummiiAaiim (who devote 
mmthnu tweB^flve pimtti.th» Mildect.) in tS37, 
w«le about AAte^ ana tlie only |mytteiid et pniKQt 
. .mem Is tlw ire'miunui' olrcwly wudeil to, When 
: ^ thwAundii MOm Hm deaitedaaMMua Ufa queiter of 

'.a ttfllkei of mosey f 


THE BUUi OF KENT’S LOD&E, 

irovA ioimA. 

Tm mendnA X left XlaMfiiut was one of the 
most bribSant ones tirat, in ^ cHmate, dis* 
tinguiah this seoaen of tim yimr. At the dis** 
tonee of seven odles ftom thewwn, is amdBed, 
lodge, huiit by his Boyal Higbnras the late 
Dnke of Ken^ when eaomuuidmr in^ohisf of 
the ftiroes in tine colony, (Nova Scotia) once 
his Ihronzito summer reskmee, and the scene 
of his muiiifloMit bospitalitfes. It is impossi* 
ble to visit this spot withont tbs most melaa* 
oholy fbelings. The tottering fences, the 
rained grottoes, the long and winding ore* 
nues, cut out of the forest, overgrown by rank 
grass, and occasional shrabs, and tiie silenee 
and desolation that pervade everything aronnd, 
all bespeak a rapid and premature decay, re* 
call to mind the untimelv late of its noble and 
lamented owner, and tdl of fleeting pleases, 
and the transito^ nature of all eaithly thin^. 

It is but a short time since this numsion 
was tenanted by its royal master, and in that 
brief space, how great has been the devasta¬ 
tion of tiie elements. A few yean more, and 
all trace of it will have disappeared for ever. 
Its very sight will soon become a matter of 
donbt. The forest is fest reoloiniiiig its own, 
and the lawns and ornamented gardens, an- 
nnally sown witii seeds scattered by the winds 
trom the surrounding woods, are relapsing 
into a state of nature, and exhibiting, in de¬ 
tached patches, a young growth of such trees 
as are common to the country. 

As 1 approached the house, I noticed that 
the windows wwe broken out, or shut up with 
rough boards, to exclude the ndn and^ snpw; 
the domrs snpjwrted by wooden props instead 
of hinges, umch hung loosely (m tiie pwris; 
and timt long, luxuriant clover, grew in the 
eaves, which had boon originally detigned to 
conduct the water from tiie roof, hot becoming 
(dioked with dost and deeay^ leaves, bad 
afforded roffleient feed for the nourishment of 
coarse grosses. The portico, like the bouse, 
had been formed of wood, and the flat surface 
of its top intilibing and rewning moistare, pro- 
sented a mass of vegetable mattmr, from which 
had sprang up a young ud vimrous birch- 
tree, ndiose stren;^ and freshness seemed 
to mock the helj^esss weakness that nou¬ 
rished it. I had no desire to enter the apart¬ 
ments,. and, indeed, the aged ranger, whose 
oeonpation was to watch over its decay, and 
to prevent its premotoxe destrnotion by the 
phindmr of its fixtures and more durable mate¬ 
rials, informed me that the floors were unsafe. 
Altogether, the soetie was one of a most de- 
presshig kind. 

Asnudl bvoolf,whichbad byaskilfhlhand, 
been led over setond precipitous descents, per- 
.fiamed its feats alone and unobserved, and 
seemed to nuimur out its complaints, as it 
honied .over its reidcy ohoOnd to nnngle with 
ihe seat wlulst the wind, sii^iagthrqiii^ the 
amkMgMtis yrood, a^pieasred.to asooiito a 
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loodtir mar* meluicholy wftil, as H swept 
through the long vacant passages, and de> 
sertsd saloons, and Mciq>ed in plaintive tones 
from the broken easements, taie offiees, as 
.well as the <miapental bnUdings, bad sluaed' 
tho same fhte dPthe house. The mofy ef 
had fallen in, and mdcHdefed into dust; the 
door& sashes, and floors, had disappeared; 
and the walls only, which vrare in part built 
of stone, remained to attest their esistenee 
and use. The grounds exhibited similar effisots 
of neglect, in a elimato vihore the living Wood 
growB*ao rapidly, and^be dead decays so soon, 
as in Nova Sootia. 

An arbour, which had been oonstmoted of 
iattieO'Work, for the |upport of a flowering 
vine, had fallen, and was covered with vege* 
tatiou; while its roof alone remained, sup* 
ported aloft by limbs of trees, that growing 
up near H, had become entangled in its net' 
work. A Chinese temple, once a fovourite 
retreat of its owner, as if in conscious pride of 
its preference, had offered a more suooessftil 
resistanoe to the weather, and appeared in 
tolerable prosorvation; while one small sur¬ 
viving beU, of the numerous ones that once 
ornamented it^ gave out its solitary and me¬ 
lancholy tiuklutg, as it waved to tho wind. 
How Biid was its mimfo knell over pleasures 
that wore fled for ever! 

Tho contemplation of this deserted house is 
not without its boneficial effect on the nrind ; 
for it inculeates humility to the rich, and re- 
Mgnatiou to the poor. However elevated 
man may be, there is much in his condition 
that reminds him of tho infirmities of his na¬ 
ture, and reconciles him to the decrees of Pro- 
videuce4lll^ May it please your Majesty,” said 
EncHd, to his royal pupil, there is no regal 
rood to science. You murt travel in the same 
path with others, if yon would attain the same 
end.” These forsaken grounds, toach ns in 
similar terms, this consolatory truth, that 
there is'uo exelusivo w!^ to happiness re¬ 
served even for those of the most nimltcd 
rank. The smiles of fortnno are capricious, 
and sunshine and shade are unequally distri¬ 
buted ; for though tho surface of life is thus 
diversified, the end is uniform to all, and in¬ 
variably terminates in the grave. 

Ruins, like death, of which, at once, they 
are the emblem and tho evidence, are apt to 
lom th^ effect from their frequency. 
mind becpmcB aooustomod to theni, and the 
moral is lest. The picturosqne alone remams 
predominant, and o^cism supplies tho place 
of reflection. Bui is the only min of any 
extent in Nova Scotia, and the only spot 
either associated witii royalty, or set ap^ 
and oonseorated to solitude and decay. The 
stranger nauses at a sij^t so unusual, and 
inqdrcs iae eanse; he learns, with surprise, 
that this plaeo was devoted exolnsively to 
^noiaie^faat care and'sortow ney« entered 
tikai ike v<flM of ndrtli and mnsio 
was ahi^.-h«iied'‘*«dtiiih its-gates. It was the 
tompotery abodedf«j^ce—of one, too, had 


he Bved, that wKiald hade iaherited the first 
And fairest empire in thd woild^ All thsd 
man eah give, or ntak ei^oy, awaited Um^ 
but as over-ndiiqi and inscrutable Faovidenoe 
'deoeod, at the venr time when his snccessiou 
seemed most oertain, that the cooptrO diouU 
pass into the hands (ff another. This iatoOi- 
genoe interests and excites bis fwlings. He 
enters, and hears at evwy step, the voice of 
natnro proclunung tike doom that awaits alike 
the prince and the peasant. The desolation 
hesees'appalshim^ The swallow nestles in, 
the empty chamber, and the die^ find a'^ 
neon-day shelter in the banqueting-room, ‘ 
while the iU-omened bat rejoices in the damp¬ 
ness of the mouldering mins. Everything 
reoafls a recollection of tiie dead; every spot 
has its record of the past; every path ito 
Btep; every tree its legend; and even the 
nufversal silonee that reigns here, has an 
awfbl eloquence that oveipowers the hewt. 
Death is written everywhere. Sad and de¬ 
jected, he turns and seeks some little relic, 
some small memorial of his decearsed prince, 
and a solitary neglected garden-flower, strug¬ 
gling for existence among tho rank grasses 
presents a flitting type of the brief existence 
and transitory nature of all around him. As 
he gathers it, he pays tho silent bnt tooebing 
tribute of a votive tear to tlie memory of him 
who has departed, and leaves tho place with 
a mind softened and subdued, but improved 
and purified by what he has seen .—Author 
of “ Sam Slick J’ 


NAPOLEON’S TOMB. 

The second model of the tomb of Napoleon, 
by Marochotti, which is to be erected in the 
luvalides, is finislied. It represents a mass 
of granite, having an entrance on each of the 
four rides with folding doors, in the stylo of 
the Renaissanee. . Each of these outranoos is 
surmounted by an eagle. Above is a pedes¬ 
tal, the base of which has an allogorioai figure 
at each angle, holding tho emblems of power. 
On the top of the pedestal is an equestrian 
statue of tne omporor. M. Marochotti is said 
to be preparing a third model. Amongst the 
preparations for the funeral tbefollomng is 
spoken of. It is said titat on the s^mit of 
the Are de Triomphe there wifl be a trium¬ 
phal car with four horses, representing the 
apotheosis of tho Eniporor. wooden build- 
iugs now erecting on the es^nade of the In- 
^idoB, and which are to metend at regnlated 
distances from each other to the Barrior de 
l^tolle, axe intended to shelter the workmmi 
viko are charged with the erection in each, of 
an eiforDiouB statue in plaster, repTtoientiiig A 
King of France. These woodmi houses aim 
tikirty feet high and four wide. They^ axe to 
be,removed for the purpose of exposing the 
stipes the day before the oeretmay. Messrs. 
Yitconti, Comborroush,., and ' Hittotff. are 
chsrgpd with the snpei^'endaaoh of aQ the 
arnmgcmcnts.-'ii'alipnani. 
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coievm musD bt wt abxisis op ctx 

XIDBU AOn .PHML MmilMO OR GLASS. 

M. VtoMB has pabUshed Um following results 
oMiis experimests and Inqairies on the oom- 
position of tiie eolows nn^ont staiaed 
j^an:— 

Ojtneral Fusey—Ijitharge or xoiBinm, 5; 
fine sand, 1; boniz, firom .5 to 1.5. 

Oehre Tint^ or yellow .—Subsnlphato of 
iron, 1; fostL 5; oxide of zinc, 1. 

Dark Oohre Tint. —Sobsolphato of iron, 
subtly oaldned, 4; oxide of dno, 1; fuse, 4.5. 

yieSk Colour. —Peroxide of red iron, ob» 
tained 1^ osloination of the snlphato, 1; 
fnse,^ 

Sanguine Asdv—Peroxide of iron, ditto, 1; 
ftue, B. 

Violet iZsd.—Oxide of iron, flesh oolonr, 
calcine^ 1; flise, .B. 

Light J!lrown.-^ubsalphate of iron, cal* 
dnod, I; blaok oxide of cobalt, 1.5; fuse, 5. 

Dark Brown.—OriAe of iron by ammoniac, 
1; oxide of zinc, 4; fuse, 4. By substituting 
for the sine 1.5 of oxide of cobalt, the brown 
is converted into a black. 

Light Grey. —SubsuJphato of iron, 1.5; fhse, 
4; oxide of sine, 1; black oxido of cobalt, 1.2. 
This has to be fried and pulverised. 

Blue Grey. —Fuse, 5; oxide of zinc, 2; 
oxide of cobalt, 1. This mixture has to be 
melted and run. 

Brown Blookv-—Oxide of iron, 4.5; oxide 
of copper, 1; black oxide of cobalt, 1; fhse, 
8; oxide Ot iBa|;uiose, 2. This has to bo well 
ponuded and slightly roasted. 

Blue Btaek. —^Ditto, ditto, with .5 of oxide 
of cobalt, and .5 of oxide of oopiier added.— 
Parut Letter. 
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[Thb crowning chapter of this month’s Dent- 
ley—topt with a sable head of black4etter 
type—^is ** Mentie England in the olden time,” 
from the pen of Itr. Oeorge Daniel, whose 
spirited burlesques have already qtarkled with 
grotesque lustre among the on^al contribu¬ 
tions of the “ Mirror.’” 

Mr. Daniel’s introdnetory preamble sallies 
out like a flourish of trumpets, but amid its 
enlivening /antarry there are some pleasing 
undertones which evince his habituar jocula¬ 
rity and boMionmie. ’’We have ^1 our life,” 
says he, ” been a hunter after oddities, and 
while we have toadied attentively the past, 
we have been tnoderatoly solicitous for the 
future.- We havo lost, our frtond, rather than 
our J<Ae, «i5ea joh$ hat be/m the better,oL the 

tiro; ana have bo^' flioe of discourse where it 
has been eonrteoiuiy .riserived, praferting (|n 
the eant of pompohs Unaontooe, wMeh Is.dcar. 
'at'Atoy price I) to mwo ouN^mc 
ygrimr than be set dowdns exd'urive iuad un¬ 


kind.” haA^s^^Weamt^OehMMor. 
derofbmagttOiSHhmh^averybeaiit^ufwoiklf 
^laap tooww not NHir st its prafe, ss^^SsAmss, 
aadgtoomP 

, Ontmped space pteelndes onr giving maim 
of the recondite and valuable n^swito which ' 
the textual mi^r Is bordeiw; but vfe, with 
pleasure, extract the following accurate jdo- 
tnre of ’’Faire Islington,” fainore her rural 
idiamns had merged mto cbsolescenoe, or the 
flaunty plumes of her Oockneyism become 
abased in the dust.] 

CLERKERV)rto>Lr, ARD OLO ISELDOH.^ 

A century a^, toe advauti^ies of early 
rising to the citizen were fer more nnmeyous 
than at iweseat. A briskwalk of twmiantos 
brought him into toe Mlds from almost any 
port of the town; and after luxuriating three 
or font miles amidst olover, sorrel, buttor- 
onps, aye^ and corn to boot I too fresh breeze 
of mom, toe fragranoe of the flowers, and 
the pleuant prospect, would inspire happy 
thoughts: and, as nothing better sharps 
the appetite tlum these deli^tfhl companions, 
what was wanting bat a substantial bteak&st 
to prepare him for the basiness of the day! 
For this, eertain frugal honses a! entertain- 
mont were established in the runti ontskirts 
of the Motropolis,* whore every morning, ’’ex¬ 
cept Sundays, fine tea, sngar, bread, batter, 
and milk,” might bo had at fourpenee nor 
bead, and coffee ” at three half-penco a disit.” 
And as a walk in summer was an exoellent 
recruit to toe spirits after reasonable toil, too 
friendly hand that lifted the latch in the 
morning, repeated the kind office at eren^ 
tide, and spread before him thoso rofreshiug 
oloments that ” cheer, but not inriRnate y 
with too harmless addition of musio mod da^ 
oing. Ale, wine^ and punch, were suhse- 
qnently iuolndod in the bill of fare, and dra¬ 
matic represontatiouB. But of latter years, 
the town has walked into the coun^, and 
the citizen can just espy, at a oonsiderablo 
distance, a patch of flowery turf, and a green 
hill, when his leisure and strength are ex¬ 
hausted, and it is time to tom homeward. 

The north side of JLiondon was feimous for 
Bitonrbap houses of entertainment. Midway 
down Gray’s Tnn Lane stand Town’s Knd 
Lane (so called in the old maps), or Elm 
Street, which takes its name from some elms 
that onoe grew there. To the right is Meant 
Pleasant, and on its summit is p^ted a little 
hostelrie, which commanded a drii^tfhl pros¬ 
pect of fields, that are now anitihmted; thoir 
site, and our sight, boi^ profimod by too 
House of Cometion and toe Traadmill t Far¬ 
ther on, to toe ri|^t, is Warnur Street, which 

* " Tbh b t»Riw antb* to all LmUm and OeattenlMi. 
at fip'iwer'a oristaial Urvakfbatios-Hut. bvtwven Rir 
Hu|m MidiUetoD'a Heaii aod Nt. Jolin Stwet Boad, by 
tlie Naar fliver side, ftoatiug Saddlor'a WuUa, may be 
had i-vfty-iiiomlns, meept fluadaya Bna tea, anitao 
bnMd,h|Uter.and milk, at ftmrnHiceiM head; odlbe 
at thiwdialipauee a dbh. And la the aftenwon, tea, 
aegaa and milk, at thweiiciiee pet heed, aitb goah 
atteudanee. 
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t1i« loter of (dd bsUad pootry and 

mdalo, wiB never paes vdthoat a eijA; for 
there, whUe the town were appkaoing his 
dramatic droUerioe, and Ub beantiftal songB 
idiaimed alike the hamble and the refined,* 
’ their anibor, Henry Carey, in a fit of mefoiv- 
eholy, destroyed himself. Oeae by, stood the 
dd Batii Hoaae, which was bnUt over a Cb/d 
^ring by one Walter Baynet^ in 1697.^ 
Ihe house is rand to the groni^ bat the 
sining remains. A few paoee forwi^ ki.tho 
Lord Gobham's Hei^ transainogriflod into a 
modem temple for tippling; its shady gravel 
walks, handsome mvo of trees, aim green 
bowli^ alle 3 rs, are long sinoe destroyed. Its 
opposite neighbonr wot (for not a vestiM of 
tlra aiuiient Duilding remaiiui) tiie Sir John 
Oldeastle, where the wei^ myferer was in* 
vited to regale himself npon moderate terms. 
Show-booths wwe erected in this immediate 
neighbonrhood tor Merry-Andrews and Mor- 
rice-dancers. Onward was the Ducking- 
Pond ; and, proceeding in almost a stiaight 
line towards " Old Iselaon,** were the London 
Spa, originally buih in 1206; PhiUip’s Mew 
Wells; the New Ued Lion GMkpH; the Mnl- 
berry Gardens; the Shakspeare’s Head Ta¬ 
vern and Jubilee Gwdens; the New Tun¬ 
bridge W^s, a feshionablo morning lounge 
of the nobility and gentry during foe early 
part of the eighteenth centum; the Sir Hugh 
Myddleton’s Soad; foe Fartiung Pie Hoaiie;t 
and Sadler’s Muric House, and ** Sweet 
Wells.” A little to tiio loft were Merlin’s 
Cave, Bagnigge Wells, foe English Grotto 
(which stood near the Now luver Water¬ 
works in foe fields), and feiither in advance. 
White Conduit House. Passing by the Old 
Red Lion, hearing the date of 1416, and unco 
brightened np with some regard to the taste 
of anoient times; and foe Angel,—now a fal¬ 
len one!—a huge structure, the aroliitecture 
of whioh is anything but an^lic, having risen 
on its ruins,—we enter Tslington, described 
by Goldsmith, as a pretty and neat town.” 

In ** The Walks of Islington and Hogsdon. 
with the Humours of Wood Street Compter,*’ 
a comedy, by Thomas Jordan, 1641, foe scene 
is laid at foe Saracen’s Head, Isliiigton, and 
the prologue celebrates its ^ bottle-beer, 
cream, ami (gooseberry) fools;” and foe 
** Merry Milkmaid of luington, or foe Ram¬ 
bling ^lant defeated,” a comedy, 1680, is 
anofoer propf of its popnlaiity, .Poor Robin, 
in his alnmnao, 1676, says, 

« At/t/tMtom 

A Fair tbey bold, 

WImm caku and rie 
Are to ho aoU. 

* See a IbU Aeeonnt and Ensiaviu of the Old 
BtfUi Hoiim, la lOirrer. No. 1019. 

t Pwtiilag Pie Uouaea were eommoo in the onl- 
■birta or LondMU a oeatary am. Their Aavrunee 
onacht fho ahaap tot citisea by lira .note, and bra him 
hk-lif that firoMnent member to fenat on t1iciraa\w>^ 
Qua at^ry Fa»tbiui{ PW Houae (the Gmen 
gH^S^Uaipailanoar FOrtl^ Road, on tbe wt^ to 


AlHMniennd- 
At HoDoWay. 

Tua him ia bent 
Ilew every day. - 
At Tetnam Coart 
And Kentiah Town. 

And aU tiraae plnm 
Up and down.’* 

Dmnken Bamaby notices some of its inns. 
Sir William d’Avenant, desoribing foe amuse- 
meats of foe eitisens daring foe long vaca¬ 
tion, nudees a ** husband gray ” ask, 

** Wtwre'a Dame ? (quoth he) Qnoth eon of ahop, 
Sha’a goiw her eeke la milk to aop.— 

Hoi ho I— to/t/MpCna—raoough (*’ 

Bonnel Thornton, in **^e Connoissenr,” 
speaks of tho uitiamui smoking thdr piM aM 
driiikiim their ale at Islington; and w WQ- 
liam w^t^ exclaims to his money-getting 
brother, Whati old boy. times are changed 
sinoe foe date of thy indentnre^ when the 
sleek orop-eswod ’prentice need to dangle after 
his mistrWs, wifo foe great Rble under Ms 
arm, to St. Bride’s on a Snndav, bring home 
foe text, repeat foe divimons of foe disconrse, 
dine at twmve, and regale npon a nndy day 
with bans and beer at Jalington or Mile^niL” 
Among its many by-gone houses of ebter- 
tainment, the Three Hats has a double tiaini 
upon onr notiee. It was tho arena wherO 
those celebrated masters, Johnson, Price, 
Sampsom and (Toninghom, exhibits their 
feats of norsemanfoip, and the scene of Mr. 
Mawwonn’s early backslidings. ** 1 used to 

E l,” (says that regenerated ranter to old Lady 
amMrt,) "every Snnday evening to the 
Three Hate at Idington; it’s a pnhlio honsc; 
mayhap year Ladysh^ may know it. 1 was 
a graat lover of suttim, too, bnt |k>w 1 can’t 
bear them.” At Dobney’s Jubilee Gardens 

S ow entirely covered wifo mean hovels), 
aniel Wildnuui perfoimod equestrian excr- 
oises; and, foat no lack of entertainment 
might be found in this once mciry village," a 
new booth, near Islington Turapike,” fer 
tricks and mummery, was moctod in Sep¬ 
tember, 1767 ; " an insignificant oreetiou, 
ealeniated totally for the lowest artisans, sn- 
perb appronticoB, and jonmeymen.” It may 
not he out of place to mention, foat " the 
Pantheon, in Spa Fields,* near Islington,” 
was opened in 1770, for the sale of tea, ooSee, 
wbe, pnn^ Ae., a "tester*! being foe price 
of admission to foe promenade and galleries. 
It was eventnaJ]^ turned to a tery different 
ose, and oonvertra into a lay chapel by fob 
late Ckrantess of Huntingdon. 

But, by fer tho most intereating anoient 
hostome that has sabanttod to foe demolish¬ 
ing mania for lmiHt<ovemcati, iSjfoe .GU i^neeK’s 

' ' t 

* S|is.FmI(I« (like ** Jeek rteckStfk Gummen.” tl«. 
Mlif tit Dstby Ti>rritee.ldiiighm,) wnsfiuuiMu ftirdiMk- 
huattoK, bnU-iMitius. sw( otbei luw S|ieras. > '* On 
WviltwBdiRy i-rat. two qumen fon^ for.« new. skitl 
viilu>‘«l lit in the SuHW-lftiiliU, ymt It- 

Uuiltuu, Tim iMttle. wm who. by’n wunraa' citlvil 
Arernap Pm. wko heel' hn atafau^klt in A tenllile 

nuniiMr.''—sS^lnoiv'llfo . 
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Head, fonnerly eltaate tq Iiotrar Street, 
Islitil^on. lliis stately eiUilee was one of the 
moat perfect spoeimens of anotent domestie 
architecture in Endand. Under its venera¬ 
ble roof, Sir Walter EaXsi^, it is said," puffed 
his pipeand might net Jack Falsthff have 
taken hia ease there, when he joumeyed to 
string a how witili the Finebury srohers 1 
For many years, it was a pleasant retreat fbr 
retired dtizens, who qualfod their nnt-brown 
ale beneath its primiUTO porch, and indulged 
in reminisoenoes of the olden time. Thither 
would little (^ttiok, King George the Third’s 
fovoutito actor, resort, to drink cold puneh, 
and ^ babble” of bis theatrical eontempora- 
ries.' Flays were fonn::rly acted there. On 
Monday, October 19, 182.9, it was razed to 
the ground, to make room for a mis-shapen 
mass of na^ern masonry.- The oak parlour 
has been preserved fTom the wreck, and is 
well worth’s vifdt from the antiquary. Ca* 
Bonbury Tavern and Highbury Bam still 
maintain their festive honours. Fauriber 
a-field, are the Sluice, or Eel-pie House ; Co¬ 
penhagen House ; Uomsoy-wood House, for¬ 
merly the hunting seat of Q,uoea Elizabeth; 
Chalk Farm; Jack Straw’s Castle ; the Spa¬ 
niards, &.O., as yet undefiled by pitiftil pretti- 
nesses of bricks and mortar, and affording a 
delightful opportunity of obeying pure air 
and pastimes. Tho canonized Bishop of Lioh- 
iiold and Mademoisdlo St. Agnes, have each 
their wells. What perambulator of the sub¬ 
urbs but knows Chad, in Gray’s Inn 
Liuie, and .St. Agues le Clair, at Hozton? 
I’aucras and Hampstead Wells, renowned for 
their salubrious waters, are dried up. Though 
the two latter were pr^essed marts for aqua 
pura, liquids mere exhilarating were j^o- 
vided for those who relished stronger stimu¬ 
lants. We may, therefore, fairly assume that 
Jdiu Bull anoioutly travelled northward ho I 
when he rambled abroad for reereaiion. 


As population inereased, honsos of enter¬ 
tainment multiplied to meet the demand. 
South, oast, and west, they rose at oonvenimit 
distances, within the reach of a short stage, 
and a long pair of logs. Apollo Gardens, 
St. GeergoV Fields; Bohemia’s Head, Tura- 
ham Green; Cnper’s Gardens, ILambeth; 
China Mall, Kothi^iibe; Dog and Duck, St. 
George’s Fields; Cfamy Gardens Bowling- 
green, Rotherhithe; Cumberisud Gardens, 
Vanzlwll; Spa GartUm, Bermondsey i Finoh’s 
Grotto Gardens, St. Qeoree'B Fields; Smith's 
Tea Gardens, vaoxhell; Kendid House, Ide- 
wmrth; New Wells, Goodman’s Hold’s; Mar¬ 
ble U^, Vanxhall; Staton’s Tea-House, .op- 
posito Mary-le-bone Gardens; the Queen’s 
Head and Artichoke, Maryde-bone HakU; 
Ruokholt House, in J^z, it which the fooe- 
tious Jemmy Worsdale wqs the Apollo; 
^elaea Old Bun-house; Queen Elizabeth’s 
Cheese-eake Hbuse, in Hyde Park; the Star 
Md Garter Tavam, and Don Saltero’s Coffee¬ 


house** ChelseaMaryde-boDO and Banelsgh 
Gardens; and ^ iUuininated Bsloons and 
groves jff^VanxhalL These, and many etoera, 
bear testimony to the growing spint of na- 
.tional jollity during a eonsiderable part ef 
the eighteen^ centnry. How few now re-* 
main, “the .sad historians of the penaiTO tale,”, 
(ffiheir bygone merrimento I . 


VnaSEB’S MUtoAZUCE. NO. cxxxi. 

November, 1840. 

[ThaY “ Lyra,” “ Aldsbaran,” or any* other v 
porSon of the celestial sphere should shine with 
“ greater and lesser stars,” and that Cynosum, 
the Bear’s Tul, hath them of a and fi magni¬ 
tude, we wonder not; but when Fraser pto- 
tendeth to our eyetigbt a chapter on the 
“ Greater and Lesser Stars t^old Pail MaUJ* 
we wot not well whereof were those stare. 

A cursory glance soon satisfies us. “Star- 
bright or Diighter,” many of them were— 

” wbs of Song ” as Wordsworth calls them, 
and of whom Pope, at least, shali sUno in tho 
Firmament of Thought for ever. 

Strange anomaly, however, toat he who ' 
wielded with all potency the pen, should have 
Mmed at graspiqg the pencil of the punter, 
and vainly striven at a foreign handicraft. But 
there the poet was out of his element,—and 
“ imperishable rosy colours ” appeared bnt 
daubs under his hand. N» tutor lUtra enyd- 
dam.^ 

Pope the Poet a Painter. 

Pope, abont this time (1720,) became so 
enamonrod of painting, as to make it a matter 
of doubt in bis own mind whether be gave 
tho preference to his pencil or his pen,-Habow- 
ing thereby, that the pursuits of even the 
wiMSt men will sometimes lead them to prefer 
their taste to their judgment; which induced 
liis estimable friend, old Jonathan Biohardson, 
to obserTO, shaking his venerable head, ** 'Vi%at 


i 


* Tb« nest attraction of Don Salten's CofT-ohonse 
was its collection of nrities, a catalogue of wlitcb was 
pubtished as a guide to the vtoitors. It ooin)irehniida 
almost every description of eariusity, uatuml and arti- 
flciol. " Tigeria tuskst the Pope's candle; the slwle- 
ton of B Gttinea-pig^; a fly-cap monkey; a piece (rf the 
true Cam t the Fonr Evaneeliata' hmds cut on a 
clHfrry-etane; the Xing of Murooco's tobacno.pipe { 
Mary Qneen of Scots’ ]ilncushkm; Queen Elisalieib't 
pra^ book; a pair of Nun'e stockings; Job’seare. 
irineb grew on a tree; a flog in a tolskeco-stapner ,** 
and 8ve hundred nwK oiU relics I The Don nnd a 
rival, ns appears by “ A Oatalogue of the Rarities to 
Iw seen at .Vdams's, at the Royal Mwsn, in Kiugriand 
Road, leading fiom Slioreditcli Chnt^, t7S8." Mr. 
Adams nhibited for Ilia entertoinmentof the eariooB, 
" Mist Jenny Cameron's shoes; Adam’s eldest dangh- 
ter's hat; the heart of the Anious Besi Adams, that 
woe hanged id Tybnro with Lasryer Carr, January 18, 
1788-7; Sir Walter Rak^h'e toMmo-^pe; Vi^ of 
Bray’s dogs; engine to eliell gteen pease witii;' teeth 
that grew inaflah’a belly; Black Jack's ribs; the 
veiy comb that Ahnliam combed his son Isaac and 
Jacob’! bead with; Wat Tyteris spurt* rope that cued 
Caiitain Lowry of the head-aoh, tooth-aeli, ear-adi. and 
bidly-aeh; Adam's key of the fore and back door of 
tbe Oaiden of Eden. lie.. 8u." Tliese an only a low 
oat of flvn bnndredi otbrn. equally mamUou. It 
this strange eotMognea quiz on Ooutialteie. 
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ft Btrai^ ftnoniftly I—what ft mental abem- 
iiou I illustrioas poet has laboorod hard 

to prove hiauelf the very leoref painter of 
the ago; he has sank hu^lf to the baAoSf 
and is madly terming in the very mad of the < 
*art!” Biohardson ** spoke bv Ae oard,’* be* 
ing ft eoasammate judge of the matter. He, 
however, was not incorrigible in. this frenzy, 
being aware that he made no mighty figure 
as a painter; he avowed that bis works proved 
tiiat ne was not Apelles, and his letter upon 
the subject to Dean STrift, is as complete a 
satire .upon “ his owg efforts in paints,” as 
Candour itself cionld pen. ** I have bedevilled 
five or six holy virgins, and made some angels 
of ugliness—such as certain Indians have 
fancied the devil to be (a monstor scaramouch,) 
as an object to fall down and worship. More¬ 
over, 1 have not violated the commandment, 
having avoided that error of porsonifying the 
likeness of anything in heaven or on earth t'* 

It is a well-known fhet, that Swift sat to 
him three times for his portrait, one of which 
was painted for, and presented to Mrs. Van 
Homrig. He three times attempted the like¬ 
ness of his admired Miss Martha Blount; 
but laughingly observed ,—** she will never 
forgive me for this insnlt upon her/oir fame.” 

His master, Jorros, however, made some 
restitution for this un^llant offence by intro¬ 
ducing the lady, a whole-length, in a largo 
picture, in which Pope is soon seated in his 
library, and the fair one, who appears very 
tall, and well shaped, is represented on tip¬ 
toe, reaching a book from a library shelf. In 
this picture is, perhaps, tlie moat pleasingly 
known portrait of the poet himself. It was 
in the possession of Mr. Watson Taylor, and 
was sold by the auctioneer, George Robins, 
about seven years ago, with the ouior effouts 
of that unfortunate and munificent gentleman, 
ftt his seat at Earl-Stoko Park, in Wiltshire. 

Roubilliae's Sculpture of Pope. 

The finest likeness of the poet, however, is 
that of the marble bust, semptnred by Kou- 
biUiao, and sold by public auction by Christie, 
in Pall Mall, fbr the small sum of one hun¬ 
dred and fifty guineas, about eighteen years 
ago, and was considered one of the very finest 
busts of modem times. lord B^ron^ then 
abroad, on being informed of tins circum¬ 
stance, bewailed his ill fortune in not know¬ 
ing that it was oonsigned for sale; observing, 

* 1 should have committed the sin of idolatry 
bad 1 possessed such a treasure.” The last 
time that Jervas visited Ireland, for some 
months during bis absence from London, 
Pope oeoupied the pointer’s apartments in 
Schomberg House. 

" Jervas the Painter's Vanity, 

Jervas is said to have possessed elegant 
manners, and an engamng address. He was 
a great favoniite with the ladies, manv of 
whom were penMms who figured in high life; 
and he was honoured with the esteem of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague; thouj^ die pri¬ 


vately admitted tocher friend Pope, that he 
was a good-temperM ooxcomb, and fhe great¬ 
est egotist of &e age. It was to this en- 
Ughtmed bat very satirical lady, that he 
played off that memorable instance of his 
vanity, the exhibiting his own ear, by vray of 
illustiation of the beauty of that member of 
the head. He bad maintained that few per¬ 
sons poBsessod a well-formed ear ; and in a 
conversation upon tMs subject, in which he 
was, as nsnal, rathw dogtnalio, her ladyship, 
hnmouring his vanity, diamandod, ** Then, as 
you ure known to be a high authority on tiiie 
proportions of the human figure, you vrill, 
perhaps, teach mo how to discover the per- 
footion of its form t” lie was then seated at 
his easel, when, turning aside his velvet skull¬ 
cap, he present^ his own ; and, smiling with 
self-cemplacenoy, he continued, ** Tha^ ma¬ 
dam, is an ear pronounced to be singularly 
perfect.” 


ARACBHE, on TKB 

WOMAN DEVOURED BY SPIDERS. 

[Bonnseli. TnonNTOM, in one of Ids clever 
essays, gives us a list of many of these “ Ima¬ 
ginary Maladies,” and the manesuvres by 
which he, under guise ./Escnlapian, cured 
their diseasedly-mindod entortainors. But 
none of them compete with the following, 
which is an uncommon instance of mental 
madness, contravened by a witty cure:—] 

A woman of Touts, struck by a poonliar 
kind of mental hallucination, rerently pro¬ 
tended that she was dovounri internally by 
Criders, and related that a brood had multi- 
lied from three of these insects, which she 
ad drank in the water of a fountain. Sho 
described the manner in which these guests 
had become domiciled in her stomach, and 
who had found it so agreeable as to build 
tliereiu their nest; that,fhrther, being father 
and mother, and living vory much at their 
ease, they had only to augment their frimily, 
which the imagination of me woman believe 
to have increased and mnltiplied frightfiilly. 

At length the sufferings of our hypoehon- 
driao were horrible; she fancied herself vexed 
by torments of all sorts, of stingings in the 
feel and hands, of nippings in the shoulders, 
of bitos in the stonm^, gripings in the en¬ 
trails, &o., till her agitation was extreme. 
Whower ^red to contradipt this unfortunate 
Bufibrer^ and charitably undertook to show her 
^ foolirimess of her error, received from her 
in return, the most malignaat epithets and 
violent menaces. She almndoned herself to 
the most cruel despair; many times she waa 
sniprised in making attempts at strangulation; 
ana one evening, overcoming tliO’Severost vigi¬ 
lance, sho threw herself out of a window. It 
now became nttorly useless to oppose reasmi 
onyjfonger, to this self-imposbd dedirittm. 

Tho doctor then advlsra a stratagem: ha 
feigned himself to partake of the convietimiaf 
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thU ottrlooB qionoBUUiiast/ahd proposed to hor 
an opei^ion, which she aoeeptod with joyful- 
seea, ''Itisanaiiiquea&diiifkUihlemflaafl,'* 
said he« to ditembarrase you altogethet of 
these wretohed t^den, who so pitilieely 
aient yon, and yon will ai|^ no longer, after 
the moBMnt that I have opened, and dieem- 
bogned yonr stomadi of its contents.** 

At the awoiatod day, an incision was prac¬ 
tised in the lower part of her stomaoh, from 
whibh th^ fUgneo a down spiders to issue. 
The patieat, pimy eomforted, underwent, on 
the foUowiim day, the like operation, to which 
die yidded herself np with tiie greatest good- 
wiU. 

After a last oporation, from which they 
shewed her fifty spiders as the result, they 
lu^pQy put an end to hor imaginary suftmugs. 
Since Uien die has entirely recovered the use 
of her reason .—Jownai vIndre~et-Lmr».'‘ 


7%e Rat that ate up innodoms.—ISien- 
stone said of the rat t^ nibbled' Aday his 

Geogtu^,** ' ' 

s« 

Waa to him a dbh of<lm. 

And s klngdoin bnad and butter." 

RuUtinau of Make. —Almost all the men 
that have dione ia the House of Commons 
have been mon of commanding appearance. 
Pitt was six feet; Fox was a ton of a man; 
Whitbread had the shonlders of a ticket por¬ 
ter; Canning was a man of tho most impressive 
coontonaneeatid finest ^mmetry; Brougham 
is lathy, but he has the. dnews of a (^mter- 
land pme wrestler. 

the Full Beatd is the appnrtenanee of ar¬ 
tists' diteis, Ot ihcomprohensible poets, of vil¬ 
li^ trampm, and of Parisian^ kons, to the 
latter of which it becomes a substitute for a 
mane.—-CAariearf. 

' Sow Bridge hmg eidoved the distbction of 
boii^f the oldest stone bridge in England, and 
. fhom its curved form, acquired die namo which 
was afterwards extended to the village beside 
U. liondou Bridge was net built of stone till 
ubont one hundred years afterwards. 

Donofeifo.—This soulptor always worked 
** eon fhriaf* and when he <aied out to his 
** Zneeonis,** or Bald-head^ ropresoatiu his 
friend Chendiinl in the diaraeterof $t. Peter, 
—^ Faria!** speak!—the oxohunatlon was a 
burst by whish .tiie. wbtk and its ntaker wwe 
equally clHttaetciri:^ 

Marg, Aiw»ft.—Her dancing was 

ahrays admitted; we are assured that, ^ the 
Spaimth lalraet she eqpdled only by h«r 
aunt, fhe Aatie of Estew and no lady 

of the eourt^ld eenp^W in the galliarde.” 
Mar heanty and tim .diamiim expression of 
Isrioountonaneoware such, uat, ashoreon- 
tamperaiy Bniriome asserti^ ** no one eonld 
look apbh'her wiftKHtt lOvinA W.** 


Deaf and Dumb Ptiniers ,—A eurions ae- 
count is given, from Tubingmi,in Wurtemburg, 
of a new printing ostabUshment, lately opeii^ 
by ,M. Tbeod<»e Hclgerad. AU the oompori- 
tors and pressmen, 196 in number, eleven e^ 
the former being women, are deaf and dumb; 
and have been educated at his cost for the * 
employmeiit In which they are now engaged. 
The King' has oonforred on M. Helgwad the 
large gold medal, of the order of rivil merit, 
for tihui great reclamation from the social and 
moral wusto, 

CotMabie*$ PioritrdS.—Constable vhieBy 
delisted to ^dnt Nature in her meht aiqioctB; 
and lio always represented her truly, and look¬ 
ing beautiful through hmr tears.' ** John, 
bring me my nmbrelm—I’m gring,^ .See Mr. 
Cawnaiablfa pieiUTt* siudmd FUsen to his 
ilervaut; and the sarcasm was eompEmeutary, 

How expressivoly does a simmering of the 
violins denote inflrmty of purpose or prevail¬ 
ing terror. 

Proud lips ofton swallow bitter potions. 

Beware of ** vaalting ambition.** ** that o*er- 
leaps hs horse, and fiJls on t*ethar ride,** oo- 
vered with glory and eontnsienib 

Lord Ilottand, the nephew of Charlos Fox; 
and author of tlie ** Life and Writitigs of tioim 
de Vega;** editor of the ** Fragments of tho 
History of James ll.,** by his nncle, and tho 
trannlator of two or three Danish comedies; 
diod, after a few hour’s Ulness, at Holland 
House, on litttreday, Oct. 22d inst. Byron 
dedicated his " Bride of Abvdos ** to bis lord¬ 
ship; and so did Campbell his ** Gertrude of 
Wyoming. 

Chalk has just been found immediately nn- 
doriying the sands of the Landes—a faot con¬ 
trary to what was nsually supposed. 

It is intonded to let fiff detached buildings, 
Bie ground now oecntpied as a kitchm g^cn 
near Kensington Palace. 

BeoenHa.—The Literary Society of Mou- 
doir, in Lombardy, is about to erect a statue, 
by public subscription, to the memory of the 
omineut criminal lawyer, Becoaria. 

Firmer Union of two Survivors .—Kebeoca 
was an only and an orphan child, and her 
fkther had idolised her with a twofold fond¬ 
ness. He loved in her both her mother and 
herself; and the love was deeper,' because that, 
on it rested the tenderness of Ae grave. Each 
fbU that they had Ae place of another to 
supply. 

Moustaehiosf worn by men where profbs- 
rion is not military, hide either an hg^y mooA 
or teeth, excepting when they are the re- 
nament of an amsa; at the dvie miU(N^ ba 
whtA Instance Alf are no longer Aq toy of 
a'loid pUiYlnfi nt'soldiers. 

hOffDON: Pristit4m*reUlsM*eLM>tFgiHD. 
U3, *trtMe.{msi» SrStwst Bemsit tusd^s^e^he mi 
BtielueUsrumi Kewmm.-^ht yjllUStkfnl'.thsHmik- 
tsUm. >/ir SfkdFVifitltT. 
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THE LATE CHI|9ESS EMPRESS, NEWKOOLUU, 

VKOH AN .01UOtHAX> ManuiK IN OILk UT A MaTIVN ANO'ISX. 
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THE tATE CHINESE EMPEBSS, 
NEWKOOLUa 

Nbitobr in the andent or modeni liistoiT of 
Chi»k do the Empreeees of the CeleaUal Bin>* 


ChinO) do the Empreeeee of the CeleaUal Em*' 
pire, meet with any mention. Mere appen- 
dagee to the roral person of the Emperor, 
there appeu to haTe been no oiroomBtanoee 
whioh have caUed for their appeawanoe vnth- 
ont the vralU of the imperial palace. There* 
foreu we have little to relate ot the private or 
pnblio life of the late Ehnpress, vdiose portrait 
embdiishes our present number; but by the 
following memoir, she evidently appears to 
have bora a person of great worth. 

'*Af her death, a new' edict was issued, 
in which the excellent virtues of the late 
Shnpress, Newkooluh, were hdd forth tn the 
Rtrongost language of conjugal aEbetion. 


don. SidtiturdiiMa ellBars tX Em' empire 
seind en Em aoeptr^ and made so 

general a massaore in the palae^ that they 
believed the name and race (rf Yn to .be fhr 
ever extfatguished. 

They nepe deoeivedy however; the EamMsA 
Min, in Elis calamity of her house, jB^te a 
remote idly, where, in a plaee of eonoeelmeut, 
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The better-to conoeu his origin,>she em* 
ployed him as a shepherd boy, to Ao<As 
on the neighbouring mountdns. Reports of 
the existmiM of mm p youth, and' o^ his-oo* 
cupaEon, at length reached the ears w Him* 
tsou,. Eie oflioer who had then usurped the 
imperial sceptre, and who sent ordon to bring 
hi)^ dead or alive. 

.The royal widow then withdrew her ehild 
from Eie pastoral life, and plae^ him as 
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and winning, she held the oontronl over the 
hearts of all around her, not by dint of autho¬ 
rity, but by geuEeuess and forbearance. The 
Emperor oonfesses that ho was strongly at¬ 
tached to her, and on aeoount of the above 
sterling qualiEes was prevailed t^n to mshe 
her his spouse, and the h^ of his harem. 
Throe happy years thus passed; her inter¬ 
course li{ptened the burden of government, 
ai^ Eie charm she transfisod around the 
court oonoiliated all their hearts. Soom 
however, wore these scenes of bliss riiauMd 
to sadui^ and her unfortunate partner felt 
himself left alone and forsaken. There was 
one good quality for whioh she was especially 
eminent—^filial piety. And since she became 
a pattern to Em oonrt in this partionlar, her 
posthumous name will henceforth be Heaou 
teeuen Hwaoghow, Empress FerfeoEbility of 
JE^ial Obl^enoe. 

« The burial was celebrated with very 
great eplendonr. The Mongol Frinoea were 
direoted to go in mourning, and even the 
Korean tribute bearer was ordered to-wear 
for a time, with all his suite, the white dress. 
The good woman’s decease was Eucerely la¬ 
mented bv all who knew her, for she was one 
of brl^test jewels in the highest oireles. 
Bat whan we read that after so much display 
of sincere grief, the mnsiciaiu, according to 
Ghinese etiquette, were ordered tc strike np 
the most fkvonrite airs, and to make the 
vaults resound wiEi the merry peal of the 
, Emu we almost doubt whether, in Eiis 
of ceremony, Ether alj fhoUng is ab- 
smrbcd in form, or the menrsM sEains of 
desp'folt Bufflning ate to be exchanged for 
tte notes ctf mel and mirEi« to ex]^ doll 
eare for ever.” 

However unimportant the lives of the Em- 
prapses appear,, wc have one oontrary instance, 
bud Eiat being a signal oconrrenoe, may give 
some noEw of wlmt even a Chinese Empress 
eaa.do under trying eironmstanoes. 

. It was after Em derth of Yu, the founder 
'of the dynas^ of ttat amae^ that turimlen- 
hiss SMd dlviiMas tosh {daos for the suooes- 


ittg governor (Ti-Chon.) Here the .lim soon 
diitingiEdied himself by a spirit and temper so 
superior to this humUo station, that the mas¬ 
ter’s 8u4>ioionB were roused, and ho at length 
obliged or indneed him to disclose bis name 
and birth. 

This officer, however, as Eio Empiretn well 
knew, was devotedly attached to the honso of 
Yn or Hia; he therefore not only kept the 
secret, but eagerly watdied for an ojq^rtu- 
nity to reatore the youth to the throne <iS his 
ancestors. He gave him a small government 
in a remote staEon. vriiioh he administered 
with a prudence that gained him emt repu¬ 
tation. Yet he was more than Eiirty years 
old before the governor, by ongwng other 
ohieft in his interest could assemble sneh a 
force as might justify the attempt to Bupko 
head aipiinst the usurper. The latter, .on 
hearing that their army was on its march, 
hasEly assembled his troops, andled them to 
Eie attack, before the reverence wfairii they 
still felt for the memory of the great Yu eould 
operate in shaking their fidelity. 

At the first onset, Ti-chou, at the bead of a 
chosen band of three handred, dashed into the 
heart of the anen^, seized Han-tson himself, 
and carried him off prisoner; i^n which his 
followers, dismayed and deprived of their 
leader, took to precipitate fl^lht. The scat¬ 
tered divisions-spread in diflwent direcEons, 
and, after several other combats, vrere oom- 
{detoly dispersed. 

Chao-Kang, with his revered moEier, the 
Empress Mi% who bad preservMl !uin hjy her 
fortitude and prudence through all vimssi- 
tudes, then entered Eie eapual, aud was 
crowned anud the aoolamaEons of the people. 

A precisely parallel insEMuse occurs in 
English histoi^. - WlEi As s^e forEtude of 
mind, and pagnantndty of eoudnet, our Queen 
Margaret, Evongh all perils, cSrM Aud pre- 
serr^ the infutt kbg. Nature it evsi^ywasre 
the same^ from Eie liud’s End to EM.Antan* 
Eo, as Is maxked'ln this identfty of btmdoot 
bstweea a BdEEi l^ueea and aai fe l ipwsi of 
the Celesttalt. .r 
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TIIB ANGEL OF LOVE'S EDEN. 

A 9wm. 

IFor the IGrror.] 

It was Ow hour 'tf midnight I Miiiiy a atu 
, Glittarld in loTBlini>M—lurimwin]; Gir 
Thd Imtre of tb» dianwnd; and tlw moon 
Mareh’d in the Armamarit a* to a tnne 
OCeolema awautneM while i* the atarlight pale. 

Sat, bieatliittg melod]^ tile niglitingale. 

It was thia aolemn, atill, and midnight faunr, 

Whieli for loBg yoara had held nnlitniug power 
To draw a apirtt from hia apliere—to leave 
A malm of glory, and awhile to grieve 
Fur mortal aurrowa 1 'Ttroa a gentle sprite. 

And pure, and holy. Sho eschew'd the light 
Of the hot sun, and tov'd the mellow alieeu, 

Sluid npDii earth by Heaven’s maiden queen. 

Oft woidd alie paaa into tlw shady grove. 

And listen to tiie vows of ardent love 
nreatli'd by the yontha In voice of melody; 

Aiid the low aweet tvs|iouae, Iho blMsfiil sigh, 

Tlw modest blush, would wstcli j—and donucaat eye. 
The bosom beating au lutnaUudusly, 

The lover'a eyas with ardour on hei'a bent. 

And lobki with blias and pasaiou eloquent. 

o a • • 

Within the shadow of that lime serene. 

Two glouliig lovers by her eye were sci-n: 

One’s eyes are Used u)ion the enrth , for she 
Trembles with mingled love and modesty; 

And on her lip remains the rosy hue. 

And on her vermeil lips sweet sparkling dew. 

Such as might tempt n fdry elf to sip. 

And drinking, die enrn|>taied on her lip. 

• • o a . 

Twas then ftom out the star-soft radinnon glancing— 
Eadiance tliM loves to be on viuleta daiiciug— 

In on aerial ear of lucent rays. 

Mild with all lustros of the milky ways. 

That shone a tiny king on car and tlimne !— 

Who hath not heard of mighty Oberon * 

Who liath Dot o’er the land enchnntud gone 
With Shaksfienre. and tielieved tlw truth ut all. 

Which magic only into lifo could call I 

« * * • 

The king of fairies saw tlw mortal pair. 

And. thought the maiden most atirpassing ftiir; 
lie gnsed upon iwr brow aud bosom whiie,^ 

And wish’d mr bbiden elmrms reveal'd to sight i 
lint the pure angel, who of all things puie. 

None but the purest eoiitd in tlionglit endure, 

Wlien alw beheld how wily Olwroii 
With gloating eyes the maiden gasnd upon. 

Cast forth a veil Iwtweeii them wiiich de&d 
The 'Fay-king's vUlou, unUI on he hied. 

* • « • 

Vneonaciotts of tlw danger, turn'd away 
The happy loveis, winding alow tlwir way; 

Ttw morning broke in Iwauty and in splemloat. 

When tlw awMt angel, wUli a look full t*‘nder, 

Hleni'd ttumi, ami mnnnti-ii tliroogh the ether high, 
Hnttt she left behind (be pure blue aky: 

The lovei'a llngei'd till tlw sun was bright. 

And haoMu, UCa tlanr loVe, all may laugh’d with Ught 


THE bONG OF TORE, 
sr MWia WTUuir. 

CoMS Ang again the S'ltig of Yore, 

Whose simple melndy 
Eo bharm'd me when my heart waa yonng, 
At^ aiiirit light and flee t 
., Foe sthen 1 Iwmr lie aHiess tale, 

Amd twaS|l aiid plnhalw atiabi, 

Tit* petlee'sud joy ottniAf dwa 
Uplift my soul agrin. 


When yeaia that teem’d with glitt'ring hoiiea. 

Like llow’ra auA hiaves liava and; 

And ail our dayAreams—nuce ao bright^ 

Are ftauglit with care instead; 

No music auothes tlw weary lw«rt,*» 

No song cifu teaeli Its core. 

Like that we beard ht youthfiil yeats,-~- 
'llw simple Song of Yore, 


THE LOVES OF MR. TING CHANG 

AND MISS KEAOU LWAN. 

(^Froin the Fereign QuarterIg llKview.) 

Concluded f-om No. 1031, page 
[However widely the euaiomt of the China¬ 
men may differ firom those of Earopoa^ still 
is Love, in both halves of the hemisphere, 
identical and homogeneous. Langh as we 'will, 
at the odd people of the Slnican peninsula, 
yet this is certain, that in their jnst regard of 
intersooial rights, and the levying of punish¬ 
ments on such as infringe them, they, on that 
score, thoronghlyjsast into the shade our own 
judicial code. Tliis will be exemplified by 
the termination of onr tale, in the bambooing 
to dealli of the frithless Ting Chang.] 

The following is the affecting scene of iho 
last few hours the lovers were together: — 
*'That night Lwan set out wine in the 
fragrant apartment, and sent an invitation to 
Ting Chang. Then, she again wont over all 
the cirenmstanees of their previous oath, and 
a^n they fixed npon it as it were their vred- 
ding day. Aunt Tsaou also sat by their side; 
they conversed the live-long night, nor did 
balmy sleep once seal their eyes. 

“ "^en they wore abont to depart, Lwan 
asked the student to leave with her the place 
of hia abode. Ting Chang inquired for what 
reason. * Nothing,’ said Lwan, ’merely in 
case of your not coming speedily, I may, per¬ 
haps, send a few lines to you.* The student 
caught up a pencil, and wrote the following 
sentence:— 

" Wtwn I Utiuk of my relations a (liousand miles off, I 
mnst return to Snoehou— 

My litmilv dwi-ll in Woo keaug town, the ceventoenth 
linition— 

Yon must ask for the mouth of ttw Shwang yang rivu¬ 
let, in tlw South Ma— 

And at the bottom of the Yeuling bridge, standi the 
house or Ting Chang. 

’’Ting Chang farther said, 'althou^ to 
satisfy you, my love, I have written out these 
lines, yet there is Uttle occasion for them, 
seeii^ the vehemence of my desire to return 
to you. While separated wm yon, days 'will 
seem years. The longest that I can possibly 
be away, is a year—ue shortest, ^ont Imlf 
that, time, when I will most eertaj^y bring 
my ihther’s card in my hand, and Mmeray- 
smf to claim yon as. my bride. As T live, X 
will never permit my beanty of the harem to 
be a.prey to anxiety and suspense. Having 
thus' spwen, they cmbi^ed each oih^ and 
w^ 

^ Thero is ou record, a stan^ in owlets, 
to thie fpUowiDg efiSset t— 
k *2' 
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iij»o chano, 

*Bufii)4 U« 0 tlier bynuiiua aymimtiiy, «»e«h to the 
wMer, Ml hsv« we bi.-eiii evii’eutly ck'vated for welt 
olbci I 

Bat, alne! wtieii I tliiuk of my |ian>iit» fur away, 1 
■u Gomiwlled to tear myeaff from } on. ' 

laUOV LWAN. 

‘ lu tlie flower>Kardeii, tumecfuiaurd. wlio will look 
with me at uie bright moan ? 
lu tlie friiKrant n|jartint4il liom ikii, 1 caie nut about 
lilaying at chess!' ” 

The hone that was to boar the student 
from his brido, stood at tho door, ready sad¬ 
dled and bridled } Mr. Wang got wine ready 
in the inner hall, and his wife, and tho other 
ladies, osaembloa for the stirrup cup, or part¬ 
ing glass. Ting Chang again made his obei- 
sanoe, and took his leave. Lwan found griof 
got the better of her, and burst into deluges of 
tears. 

******* 

And now our readers must prepare thom- 
soWos for the treacherous conduct of Mr. Ting 
Chang. He arrives at his father’s house, and 
finds wat he has made a matrimonial alliance 
for him, with a certain Miss Wei, of incom¬ 
parable beauty, and with enormous wealth, 
'i'ing Chang is not proof against her geldon 
chams, and forgcttlug Miss W aug, ^ after half- 
a-year. Miss Wei orossod his threshold, 
man and wife took to each other kindly.” 

Poor Miss Lwan, not hearing from her 
false lover, pines in secret—diimg the day 
she was wretched and lonely—^buforo tho pale 
lamp, her own shadow was her only com¬ 
panion.” Upwards of a year passes away, 
when, one day, Ming-hea rushes in and tells 
her that a man is Just come from the military 
station at Lingan, and that as he is about to 
rotnrn, die oan send her husband a letter. 
Keaou Lwan writes a very long one without 
loss of time^ and begging him to return to 
Nan Yang immediately, and to bring with 
him a marriage contract to complete tiieir 
I* matrimonial arrangement for lifo.” 

'Miss Lwan langirishes on seven months 
longer, without a syllable from her lover, and 
ait we end of that period, sends a similar let¬ 
ter, committing it to the charge of a certain 
Mr. Chang, who was going that way. Mr. 
Clmug is as good as his word. Ting Chang 
is very mnoh confhsed at Uiis unexpected let¬ 
ter, and invites Mr. Qiang into a neighbour¬ 
ing tarom, ** while he writes a hurried reply 
that his father is ill, and requires his presence, 
but he hopes, ere lung, to sco her.” Mr. 
Chang returns to Non Yang, and tlie young 
lady eagoriy roads the oontents, **and though 
it did not speoifr any time for her lover’s re¬ 
turn, yet it hold out a hope, and served as 
paiiiteo oake does to appease one’s hunger, or 
looking at {dums to allay one’s thirst.” 

Ting is too far ocenpiod with his 

own ooueerns to vomember his former vows, 
aud fbr the tliird time does tho discousolato 
Miw* Lwan send him a letter aud all witliout 
nffeot. 


Our roadem omst now prtpaxe thenurivep 
for the most tragical of ^ history. 
Miss Lwan’s feeli^ again place hex on abed 
of sickness. Her parents, together with annt 
" Tsaott, oouceive that tho best thing. fi>r her is ^ 
to form another alUanoe. Gradually thetmth * 
unfolds itself to her heart, and she despairs of ' 
his return. As a last resource, by her aunt’s 
advice, she verties him a series of stanzas, re¬ 
calling to his memory their former loves. 
Many of the expressions are beautifiil, but 
among them, some are ludicrous:— 

" Siticu ytm want away, sir,*! do uuthing bnt liait my 
ey«br»wii; 

1 am s'owti coteliwa almat avrangfoK my wuge Mail 
cusmrticD, and my head w like a broum ; 

Bride and bridegroom in two diffvrout liinda—Oli! 
paiiitlil U t)ie thought. 

• * * * * * * 

And 1 now Hgniu oeiid tliia iWler by ex)ir<*M, to •how 
Uie carnation euloar of my bi*art I* 

AIm I for a blmiliiug flower uf tinice aevru aumnii'io— 
Silent and lonely fat her fragrant apartment, nod her 
painful thonglits iuniippnrtabla. 

To this, aunt Tsaou added also a few linos 
of expostulation. A mossengor conveys tho 
letter to Ting Chang, who is very much fright¬ 
ened, and, hastily entering his house, sends the 
following verbal message by his tiger. 

“ My master,” says the boy, “ has boon 
married to tbo young lady of Mr. Wei, the 
Ting-che-foo magistrate, now about three 
years; the road to Nan ^ng is very fiir, and 
ho can hardly be exacted to go back there; 
and, as a letter is a difficult thing to write, ho 
sends this verbal message. This sceutod gauze 
handkerchief in former days belonged to Miss 
Lwan, as woll as this sheet of paper, which is 
a marriage contract, aud ho begs that yon 
wiU return them to her, in ordor that she may 
tliiuk no more about him.” 

Miss Lwan, upon receiving tho fatal mes- 
sago, passes threo days and three nights in 
her chamber, bewaDing the past. Our rea¬ 
ders most sympathise with us in the melan¬ 
choly fate of Miss Lwan from the original 
translation:— 

** That very night Koaon Lvran washed her 
irnrson with the utmost caro, and, having 
changed her clotiios, she desired Ming-hoa to 
go and boil her some tea, using this deceit to 
get Hing*bea ont of the room. No sooner 
was her maid gone than, having first fastened 
the door, she mado nao of a stool to support 
her feet, then, taking a white sash, die threw 
it over a beam, and tied it; next, having made 
fast tho Bcentid gauze napkin, Gie first eansu 
of all hor woes, round her throat, she joined it 
to the white sash in a dead knot, and, finally, 
kicking away the stool, hor feet swung in toid 
air, and, in a moment, her spirit dissolved in 
other, wliile hor soul sought tlie habitaticnsof 
the dead, at tho early age of twenty-one years. 

" Mii^-hea, then, lmviu|; boimd' the tea, 
was bringing it to hor m&ress, when she 
found tho door fast shut; she knocked fiir 
some time, but no one openhig, dto iwk ia A 

* *l*hi4 meuna a riAKCi'a lienil; th^ auy'.fhat tlio 
hoaH ct a bod nma l« tdauk.—ilftifWmir.. '' 
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greAt to cotiinuiiii(»i8 the iotolligonoo 
toftoot Taaou. This lady, yongwith Mrs. 
Chow-j spoodUy arrivod, a»d the room door 
heing foroed open, words cannot describe the 
horror and di^ay that seized thorn, when the 
* sad spectacle within presented itself to their 
view! Old Mr. Wang was not long in hear¬ 
ing the dismal tale, and in an instant repaired 
to the q>ot. It were needless to relate the 
scene of sorrow that enaned; neither the old 
gentleman nor his lady know for what reason 
their beloved daughter had committed so rash 
an act. Hnt it was iSicoossary to take some 
steps for tho interment of the body; and a 
coffin being procured, what was once tho lovely 
and accomplished Lwan was, amid the tears 
and lamentations of the whole household, con¬ 
signed to tho silent grave!” 

Such is the melancholy end of poor Miss 
Lwan. Her faithless lover suffered the pu¬ 
nishment of death by the executioner, and our 
conclndtng extract will give our readers some 
idea of tho cmel pimishmont inflicted by the 
Chinese upon their criminals. 

Miss Lwan’s letter, it appears, was handed 
over to tho imperial oensor, Fan-eho, who or- 
doicd Ting Chang to appoar before him, and, 
bis guilt being proven, tho oensor in a voico 
of wrath, tlms addressed him:— 

“ * To treat with levity, or insult the dangh- 
tor of a mandarin is one crime. Being alro^y 
botrothod to one wifo, marrying another is a 
second crime. Having liad adulterous inter¬ 
course leading to the death of a party con¬ 
cerned, is a third crime. In your marriage 
contract it is written, if a man doueive the 
woman, may unnumbered arrows slay his 
body! 1 hare now no arrows here to slay 
thee, but—’ added he, raising his voico, ‘ thou 
slialt be beat to death with stares like a dog, 
so that thou mayost serve as a warning to idl 
cold blooded villains in future.* 

" With that be shouted with a loud voice, 
as a signal to the bailiffs and ludors who were 
in waiting; these, grasping their clubs of 
bamboo, mshod forward in a body, and simiil- 
tanoouriy struck the wrotclied emprit, pieces 
of whose body flew about the hall in all di¬ 
rections, and in a moment a bloody and hi¬ 
deous moss marked the corpse of the betrayor 
of Lwan.” 

SAM SLICK AND THE QUAKER. 

{From the Clock Maker: Third Series.] 

W BEN I fust wont -ont in the clock lino, up 
Huron way, I used to be subject to the cramp, 
violent fits of the cramp, and nothin' a’most 
gave me relief but holdin’ up a roll of stick 
Inimetone tu my hand, and I need to pJace it 
every night under the pillar of my bed to have 
it handy. Well, one night, (and most sin¬ 
cerely cold it was too) 1 was a-bed along with 
Plato Frisk, a jnmpin* quakor, a terrible, 
cross-gralueo, cautankersome crittur as ever 1 
seed. Ho had a beard like a goat, it hung 


down to his waist a'lnost. and ho had tho 
power of ndsin’ it up with his and 
whiskin* it as an ondocked orittar does its 
toil. A swii<fli of it across yoor fooc was as 
' bad as a blow from a bnnch (ff stin^* 
ties; it made it smart again like all wrath. 
It was a cantion to look at. His nose was 
long, thin, and rounded, like tho shape of m 
reapin’-hook, and his eyes as black and small 
os a weasel's; they looked like two bnmt 
holes in a blanket, they was so deep. He ao- 
tilly was an awful-lookin' crittur, as shaggy 
as a two-year old, and jjist about as ontamed 
too. Well, 1 woko up in the night, half dead 
with tho cramp, and screamin' like mod, and 
1 jist out flu and felt for tho brimstone, and I 
no sooner seized it than Frisk be roared like 
a bull too, and folks camo mnnin’ and troop¬ 
in’ in from the other room, to see what on 
oirth all the hubbub was about; and 1 hope 
I may dio tliis blessed minit if I hadn’t gut 
him by the nose in mistake for the brimstone 
(a'most an endless one it was too) and wiis 
a-squeezin’ away and n-hangin* on it like 
grim Death to a dead nigger. It made mo 
larf BO, when the lights como in, and I seed 
tlie ugly faces the goney made, that it cured 
the crami^liaug me if it didn't. 


PROMETHEUS CRUCIFIED ON 
MOUNT ELBORUS. 

BY W. xnCHGB. 

Canopikb by tho broad vault of tho blue hea¬ 
vens and the open sky—^not roofed or covered 
in like our play-houses of to day—the givat 
Thoatrou of the Greeks was, in comparison 
with tho small scale of ours, colossal in mag¬ 
nitude. This immeiiseness of size served for 
a double purpose, partly that of containing the 
whole people, with tno vast concourse of 
strangers who flocked to these grand religions 
fostivals, and partly to correspond with the 
majesty of the drama represented in it, to 
which a rcsi^tectfol distance gave additional 
awe or beauty. 

That the drama of the old Greeks was thus 
acted in open day, audboucath the bare hea¬ 
ven, is a state of things that to us may appear 
highly iucouveniout; but the Greeks lii^ no¬ 
thing of effeminaoy about thorn, and tho fine¬ 
ness and unalterable serenity of their climate 
are not to bo forgotten. Grant that a storm 
or shower might descend, the play was, of 
course, interrupted; but your devout ancient 
would much rather subject himself a wet¬ 
ting, than, by shutting himself up ht a close 
and crowded nouse, entirely destroy the zero- 
nity of a religious solemnity, which thoir playa 
undoubtedly wero. To havo covered in the 
scone itaeff, and imprisoned gods and hetma 
in dark and gloomy aimrtments, impoifectly 
lighted op, Would to thorn have appeared stiU 
more fooliab.' No lustres of wax li^ts, ores- 
sets ‘of gas, or branching cliandeliers, iUiiz- 
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Meaery of thdf the 

S^niM^aelf held fo^ his Lamp ofOorge- 
oasnesiL lisbting ap ueix soeuorios with hbse 
and spleBdonr—or the dark pomp of tho 
stbrm-cloods in heaven ponred deei^r horror 
on mystorions scenes below. Thus it was that 
an artion which so nobly served to establish 
the heathen's belief of his rdation with hea- 
veB« could only be exhibited under an nnob- 
Btrnetod sky, and nnder the very eyes of the 
gods, as it were, for whom, acoormnj; to Se¬ 
neca, the sight of a bravo man struggling with 
adversity is an attractive spectacle. 

Of all th^ dramas of the ancient masters, 
none was more capable, coupled with these 
ciroamstanoes, of being enacted with grander 
effect tlian the drama of Prometheus—unde¬ 
niably the sublimest of the old tragedies. 
Rather, perhaps, a mighty ode than a tra¬ 
gedy; it does not describe a series of actions, 
but a series of visions. Fromethous, chained 
to a rock on the verge of the world, holds 
parley with the original powers and oldest 
forms of Nature. Among these dark powers 
—Tartarus and the Titans—tho author revels 
with hugo delight. He endeavours to swell 
out his language to a gigantic sublimity, cor- 
responding vrith tho standard of hisSlnifforer’s 
character. Hero the Cothurnus of iEschylus 
has, as it were, an iron weight, and the gigan¬ 
tic figure of his groat victim stands torrifio 
before onr eyes. We are thrown back with 
him into the first chaos of nature, where tlie 
universe itself seems to rock like the sea, and 
the empire of heaven was not yet fixed. 

Grandly the drama opens. On the broad 
wastes of the uninhabited wilderness. Strength 
and almighty Conmulidun are discovered, and 
beside thorn the Cyclopean form of Vulcan, 
cambered with his hammer and rattling chains, 
forged amid the thuudors of Etna, wliile Pro¬ 
metheus, ** the man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief,”—the voluntary sacrifice for man¬ 
kind, stands by tho rook of Elborus in the 
centre. The tremendous solitudo of the prin¬ 
cipal person—the supernatural beings with 
wuom he alone holds conunnuioii—^the guilt— 
the firmness—^the misery—to all these the 
grandeur of the pootio imagery gives a strik¬ 
ing effect. They ore thus grouped when the 
ponderous silence is broken by Compulsion 
and Might,—the sternest myrmidons of Jupi¬ 
ter, the Tyraut-King. Abjuring blank verso, 
we translate after our own fashion:— 

yfioMi ftlv tis tnXovubi'ir Aov, &c. 

V. 1—11. 

We aie come to tlie utl«mnoat bounds of ISHTth, 

To tlM) {tCyttibin uibloimSH. never yet trod. 

And now it behoVi-a tlu^ O Vulcan, tu do 
The Pnilier’a bi(;h wiB on this wcosnut God i— 
Him to tiind to tlvese rnggailly-towarinK rocks. 

With nubrcniubie, iuterluikaii. adumsiut kiaks. 

Vos be stole, and tlwn ubto uortality gave 
„ Tliy cxewniug parfection—tiio iuttuho splendour 
, 01 Ftte. tiiat glofiflcs Art—for which Wrung 

Pit afonnmetit he mnst to the angry Gods render; 
'Tlwt'thKTiiutMtafrr batlsr may liy him-ba knowi^' 
And he his man-luviug tmmonn alone. 


Vulcan, a kindred god to PrAmclili^,^ 
commanded by Jnidter, mtite of Un 
quity, to be the fetterw of his rdative^ cnM 
out eomplahiingly on his doom, and entmhhi 
banitior^. Tms is his answer to the ohallsnge 
of Compnlsion and Might. 

Ah I yp. staruast Powers, hnve rtrielly and well 
Knitillcd )M» enmmsuda uiiqu loVa'slmd aceonut} 
But I foil me the coitraga to foaian perrorce 
A Ketiow.God down to tids storm.tivru mount t— 
Yot that wbioli 1 dare not. stern Fate makes me daei^ 
For to disolrey Jfnpitpr, awful it were. 

Turning from theso iiyu-heorted minigten, 
ho now udresses hiilis^ in a ** roll of pe¬ 
riods,” to Promotheusj " victim of immoital 
hate.” Weloker has hazarded on tqtinion, 
which Hermann thinks is extrmnriy probable, 
that, instead of requiring a living actor to re¬ 
main pinned to the rock, in so uneasy a posi¬ 
tion during the whole representation of the 
play, ^schyluB had xecourso to an image of 
Prometheus, which Vulcan fettered hand and 
foot, and fitkened down by a wedge thresh 
its breast. But this is very doubtfrl, for 
cliylns was himself nut only the inventor of 
scenic pomp, and an instructor of the cho¬ 
ruses in sin^ng and dancing, bnt appeared 
himself in the character of a player—^nay, 
might even have himself personmed this 
mighty being of his imagination. But to 
** the wise, the good, tho nSd ” Prometheus, 
list we wlmt light-bearted Vulcan speaks:— 

Tijs &pOopob)Mv BifuSos ahv/ofra iroT 
tutoyrd &o. &e. 

V. lB-a5. 

O Idgb.mlnded son of jnst Themis Ibe Wbe I 
Mur by mine, or by thy wiU—must I wlGi these 
chains 

Bolt thcc ruthlessly down to this dcsolnte emg 
Where no human shape comes, and no human sound 
gains. 

But whem tho clour flame ofthesun-hlase*' shall pour, 
'* Jlutuiiig fur beauty tliy caanleuunce o'er. 

O th«! alar-spangleil niglit shall to thee only bring 
Kuener louginga for day—sod when day sliuU basin 
Thuit wilt n ish it were dime, as it melts fiom thy limbs 
Ft ore dews of llie morn—«U this springs ftom Iby 
sin 

Of loving poor manhood. Nor wnv’ring, nor brle( 

But siiHU be ever.presont and d eodful. thy gtioC 
For BK is u»t bom who sluiU give tlive relief 

Tliou Gml wlro didst bnne tlw brood wrath' at the 
Gods, 

Bmked'st all laws divine, feeble man to befriend. 

For tlw wliwh tlwn siwlt guard I Ills uiuimiable rock, 
Thiue oye never cliwe, uud thy knee never bend. 

But cruetfltKl tliere, utter buotless thy moauo— 

For Jove is not Iviii Ity the prayerfullesl grunns. 

And limsh nie ell Kings uiwn nvwiy-made ThrooasJ 

The incomparable beauty cf some of the 
ideas in this ode, as they stand in the vema^ 
Cnlar, entirely lose their power by translation. 
Bnt the tnost noticeable, at the eemmenoe- 
ment of oar seooxid verse, has net only found 

* In the last number of the Qnsrtwly' Beyfanr, 
where notice is taken of Miss Barrett's trsnslailon rd 
this play, the reviewer flatly oolls her tondibg.for 
** aratmroSf" amiiMt. Itlsnosaobtbhtgi.Miw^* 
retl has followed tlw reading of Aldus—** tfrotavtOf 
The former, however, is decidedly the most p fto i ab l e i 
t An ttpmsion of Issfath’a 
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iiyltatiaB by «Qin« of onr boat poota^Jmt ia 
■ublimely •:qkre8sed in Holy Writ. The ter> 
xfl)le thxeot whioh this patuiags eoutaina, 
bringa to mind that most ihzilline of all the 
cncsoa denottnoed against the disooedionoe of* 
* the Israelitea:—*' la the morning thou ahalt 
say, ‘ Would God it were erenl’ and at even 
thon ahalt aay, * Would God it were morn¬ 
ing.* *’* Not Uiat the poetry of the two pas¬ 
sages will bear oomparison. The additional 
images whidi iEschylns has introduced grmtly 
impair the thought, which the sacred writer 
has ewressed in the i^verest simplicity. And 
Lord Byron in Manfm is inferior to eitiier 

And to tliM shnlt night deny. 

All tlw quiet of het Bkjr t 
. And the day •liatl hii«« a lun 
Wbloh ihall make thee wieli it done. 

To the ocmolnding remarks of Vulcan, Com¬ 
pulsion mves in his " Eo,'* Amen,** and, 
after a short prevarication, peremptorily bids 
Vulcan take up the adamantine manacles, and 
buokle to his work. Now begins the fearfhl 
erndfizion. 

"Taking them,” (theironehaina,') wiy* Cnni|m]sion, 
" eloneli tupm by might and main aiuund liw nribta— 
boll him to the rock.” 

Lucian, who has paraphrased this scone, 
T. 1, p. 186, makes the position whioh Pro¬ 
metheus’s hands are made to assume, like 
those of our Saviour ou the cross; whereon 
Bishop Blomfield remarks, Promothons, ut 
videtur, in rupia fissura orucifixus ost, disten- 
tia manibuB podibnaque ex hao in illam par¬ 
tem.” ^ both the arms are fastened. 

The next command is superhumanly ter- 
riflo, and nu^es our nature shudder as we 
read:— 

iSofuarrlyov rihf <r^yhs &v$diri yviBw 

mipvw Stautraf irao’o’dXev’ &duii(vas' 

V, 05-66. 

'* Now Keoltttely drive the tenneious prong of tho 
iron BUple rigM though hie breait.” 

And again, the dreadful piercing of the feet 
in the same manner, is thus cogently ex- 
prosssed:— 

i^unitfats ywOfin tiardpovs niSas’ 

*." 6 . 

” Now flimly drive the gyve-bolti through hb feet.” 

No one can think that the poet meant, in 
these passages, that the fetters of Prometheus 
were so pierced as to oncirele his leg like any 
common shackles of ordinary workmanship, 
as some childishly suposo; no, they did 
thsmsdres pierce the Umbs which they con- 
ftnod; both the wedge and tho nails pierced 
his fset and pmrfora^ his bnast. 

The tungnelaiie envenw uf the etnggy bill* 

Cileit '■ Jfbeiy " then r the lioUoW ibaveu replied, 

'*'Hlaery P' end the oceno'a ptttple wavee, 

Clfanbiagthe famd, howled lo ilw lathliig winda 

And the |Htle nstioiis hoard it, ” MIeery I” 

W3tb BOBS not hoe a dim adumbration of 
Hnt whose iumds and fact were pdorced for 

- ’ • Seat, xxvld, 67< 


our sakoo. and wboM ildo wao wmmdod with 
the Bpearf Say what tboy win of this great 
fhble (t) of early times, ym are all troths and 
all &ble8 but multiplied re&botbna, visible in 
diffluent distances, and under diffi^nt .ped- 
tions of one archetypal tra&. If wo owe 
gratitude to Him, who created aOd unveiled 
Truth’s form, should we refhse to gase upon 
these reflections. Because they rest upon 
heathen scrolls, should wc turn away from 
those scrolls! No, the testimony cf heathen¬ 
ism forms only a stronger ooxtoboration of 
what is divine. 

Rightly rooke Schlegel,‘who perceived in this 
drama, with no filmy eye, the shadowing forA 
of the great sacrifice in onr Testament. ** The 
Chained Prometheus,” says he, “ is the repre¬ 
sentation of constancy under sufibring, and 
that, the nevmr ending suffering of a god. 
Though he is exiled to a naked rook, on the 
shore of the encircling ocean, this drama still 
embraces tho world—the Olympus of Ac gods, 
and Ao Earth of mortals—all scaroely yet ze- 
posiugina secure state above Ae dread aoyBBof 
the dark Titaniau powers. This idea of a self- 
devoting divinity has boon mysteriously incul¬ 
cated in many religious, as a confiisra fore¬ 
boding of Ae true; here, however, it appears 
in a most^alarming contrast wiA Ae consola¬ 
tions of revelation, f'or I’romethens does not 
suffer in au understanding with the powers 
by whom Ae world is governed, bnt he atonal 
for his disobediohee, and that obedieuco con¬ 
sists in nothing but the attempt to jpve per¬ 
fection to Ae hnman race.” 

How droadfiil must have been Ae idght of 
the Crucified Promeihoos, Vulcan attests by 
his terse exclamation. 


$4aita Sw94aToy oftiuaar. 

V.69. 


0 Bight 

or terror, foul nnil ngly to behold5/i/feu. 


But the true forcibleness of Ais picture, as 
wrought up by Ae powerful mind of Shelley, 
appears before us according to bis description, 
in all itsgaAoring of awfluness and terror:— 

lone- Hiirk, enter I wimt si low, yet dreadful groau. 
Quite nwupnioMed is leniing up the heiirt 
Of the gaud Titan, aa utorma lent the deept 
Dareat tlioa ubierve liow tlie firade turtnie him 7 

Pauthea. Alas I 1 look’d lorth twice, but will no 
more. 

lone. Wlmt didit tlion leef 

Pm. A uolktl eight i a yontli 
With patient looke. nalWd to a nuciOa. 

Puty. llehuld an eniislem; tiioee who do endnre 
Deep wronge for man, and ocoin and cluiins. but heap ' 
Tluuuattilfiild tormeni on tliemaelvee and him. 

Prom. Remit the ansoieli of that lighted ftare t 
Cloie tlioeo wan lint; Irt tiiat tbom-woiiiuksd brow 
Siream not uitli biood i it minglee with thy’ilMusl 
ma. llx thoMs tortnnMl orbe in nmve and dskth 
So thy »iek throea slinke not that ornciOx; 

So tboee pale Angeie play not wltii (by gore. 

O honlbte 1 


As a proper drama or nnfini Aed poem, the 
" PromeAens Vinotos ** might be tbeugkt'by 
soma to be far too iodisAicA and nsmi&sfbo* 
toiy. But this was the design pS anther; 
he epatemplatod bat a dim and mcdifieeut 
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ilpaich a anbjMi idiiek did not adttiit ci 
mm Monnte dnwin^ ar mon brilQant flo> 
laritif. Itg obBOoritj la a piut of its oun* 
dcior, and tbe darkness that rests qpon and 
tiie smoky dtstaaoe in wlddi it is lost, are all' 
^viees to increase its majesty, to stimulate 
onr ouiotity, and to impress us with deeper 
awe. 

The ohsUmte detenoinstion of Promethens 
has thmfitf snbmitted in silonce to all hiii 
tormentsi from the moment of tbe first dawn- 
iM of his oharaoter upon our minds, the effect 
o^s silence is deetrifying. He is silent, he 
disdains as mnch to answer tbe impotent and 
selfish compaasion ofYoloan, as to murmur 
bmieatn the brutal cmelty m StrengUi; his 
pnmd spirit conld not deign to ask for mero^, 
and he would not gratify the malice of his 
torturers by the ntteranee of a single sound 
wUeh mis^t ghre eridence of his agony. It 
was not thus that he pitied in the days of his 
Jot; it was not tlius that he acted in the days 
of his power; and his spirit is above thorn, and 
recks not of thoifi. But they are now gone; 
and now, when their pity and their scoffs pol* 
hite his ears no more, his fedings first find 
vent, and he bursts out into a passionate ap¬ 
peal to all the elements of nature, in the hope 
of gaining some consolation for his wrongs 
from tbe more act of telling them; he pours 
out his impassioned sorrows to the air, and 
sands, and waters, and earth, and sun, whom 
he bad never Tisitod with benmts, and ** taxed 
not with unkindness.” And when at the verv 
last we see^iim, daringand nnflinohing beneath 
thetorturingand dishonouring hand, yet keenly 
alive to the torture and dishonor —tor liimserf 


eomprdiflodons, andai#« ridit,iapd i>^h% 
more. Palmyrs, with its uninm^liitouifraeeB 
and splendonrs^-Babelon, withlt# pomtcitons 
pomp and glory--<GTeeoe, with her sweet imd 
'heavenly-dresined soulptinet—ati; notldng be- 
yond blocks of stone, or mounds of rubbish. 

Hsppv that man who, witii no dense Or 
osseous brain, is endowed with ihe ckpabillty 
of rising to a perception of the comely and 
beautiM forms of earth when he meets them. 
Keep ns, kind heaven, from that ** gross 
flesh,” <Hr ** stony heut,” which shuts out tlie 
perfections of this blefted world, from the 
imderstanding of the eye and the heart. 

This you ffeeprit is from Bentley’s :—] 

Like all those who possess uohndns, Chim- 
panzoe required the sthnnlns of action to sup¬ 
ply the want of thought. He knew nothing of 
geography—^the only glohee he had ever rtu- 
died being those pretty prismatic ones blown 
through a tobacco-pipe, or billiard-tables, 
and Imwls. With his “ upper story ” stored 
with nothing, ho went fSr^ to see the world. 

But how many go to sea, and see nothing. 
Chimpanseo was the very man to travel from 
Dan to Uoersheba, and say, "Tis all bar¬ 
ren.” There appeared to he neither specu¬ 
lum nor speculation in his dull optics, and to 
his matter-of-fact ndnd, a min wtu a ruin, 
and nothing more. 

The Bey of Tripoli, or tbe Bay of Naples, 
wore both alike in sound and significance to 
him, until having seen both, he declared they 
were both " deop uns,” and that it waw as 
dangerous to try your eruft iq>on one as the 
other. 


frarless and rash, yet for others eousiderate 
and wary; himseu unpitiod, yet to others piti- 
fhl—^he oaUs no longer upon tho sun, and 
earth, and waters, from which the avenger is 
secluding him; but demands of iEther, who is 
rolliiu light to all eyes excepting his, whether 
he beholmi how he suffers by injustice;—our 
hearts rise np within us, and boar witness 
that his sttflbnng is, indeed, onjast. 

MR. CHIMPANZEE; 

OB, 

TBE SAPIENT TRAVELLER. 

[Tbbbb are more Chimpanxees in the world 
than people wot of, albeit they are cried up 
aebnch rarities. Solemn, blinking fools, these, 
are ** monkiee ” who, like him of tbe fr.ble, 
prefima to ’’have seen the world,” bnt on 
whose dull nneonsoiouB eyes, the ” visible and 
fkfr form of thinM ” has made as much im- 
presrion^as wouM it on tbe staring optics of 
a stone idol. 

Mr. dumpaasee is a sample of many of 
tiieee ttavellen or touristi), who crawl about 
tjkclevriy earth, bet to wh^ ffwss and uuin- 
iritige^miads, Art’L or Natore’s beauties 
fUN 4|,«Md To tiimr matler-itf-fkot 


When told that he wonld find rein-deer in 
Lapland, where enow and ice abound, he 
replied with the utmoet importanoe, as if pro- 
iionncing a logical deduction, ” Of oonrso, 
where water freezes it is always searce, and 
that accounts for the nun being dear. Any 
fool could see that, with half on eye I” 

Having somewhere read or heard timt there 
wore "tongues in the mnniim brooks,’* he 
was grievously disappointed wmin ho saw tho 
mouth of tbe Nile, and fonnd—^no tongue in 
it! 

Viaiting Naples, of course be climbed Vo- 
savins, and looking into the cratw declarod 
he saw nothing in it. As ho descended, the 
" dew was on the spray,’* and he observed 
that he had often heard talk of " moantain- 
dow,*' and that his Irish, servant had infonued 
him, tiiat H was a " drop of the crater of 
tbe troth of which he appeared now quite 
convinced. 

In Canton he fonnd the tea very strong, 
while in Seotland he disoovered t&ri their 
*’ 7Viy *' was all water. 

One observation he did make, whidi reaHy 
had some degree of sense in it,-^e sidd that 
he thoncdit » would be a vast improvmqeiit, 
in an agiicaltanl point of view, tf. tinwmffdd 
pall tile Boot of Italy on tiie Calf olrKtan ! 
And nticted « tmiam^ wMeb Was iffiibntre- 
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Y«r^le, that wkea apMkiiig .ttf 

beftttfeiat 9 f ihe fikst, he aaMrted that Arabia 
** bore the palm.'* 

He htngned at the idea ef the world being 
riMiud' as a gross ahsnrdity, and assnrod every¬ 
body that M had been in idl parts, and fonnd 
ji flat—very flat! He haa saikd on the 
White, the Bed, and the Black Boa, only to 
discover the aoonraoy of his school-grammar 
in stating, ** the sea is green,*' and the errors 
of the Hydrographers, who had really no 
eidouraUa pretext for callii^ them names 
which tiioy do not'deserve. 


PROFANENESS OF THE ARTS AT 
ROME. 

Whatbver may have been the faults and 
errors of the earlier Italian artists, they, in 
their productions, never sinned agaiust pro¬ 
priety—never displayed a figure which of- 
against decen^—never wautoued in a 


gronp which ootild exdife A hi^ idea—netey 
. pandered to the grosser missions of maaddnidL 
With the Greeks, how Omerwise I Thegiave 
arohaiologist may allegorise the ^rtooso may 
burst out into eostatio raptore; bdt titeve a 
no flinching from the fact, that the notice 
collections, the treasures which fill tiie Chti- 
lery, or the Mosenm, the Vatican, or tiip 
Louvre, which the aged are directed to vene¬ 
rate, the young to study for instmotion, are 
orvadod by the most debasing sensttali^l 
reathing in the marble and the bronso, and 
the moro subtle and dangerous from the ele- 
ganoo and refiuoment which it assumes. It 
may not bo agrooahlo to know the troth, bat 
all tliat Winkelman and Visconti teach ns to 
admire at Romo, was denounced by the Apos- 
tlo as the corruption of the divine glory. It 
may be said that no ono believes in Leda's 
Bwau, or in Danoe's shower; but the swelling 
ontliue, and the forms rising from the glow¬ 
ing canvas, become a part of the mind into 
which they have been received. 



CHINESE SILVER MONEY. 

We are indebted to the Cabinet of Mr. John Wright, 24, Oxford Street, for the loan of tiifs 
rare and interestiafl^piece. The obverse has the five-olawod dragon, the Imperial insignia 
of Cliina; and the two eharaoters across the centre on the revorso, Nager, in hie Essu de 
Numismatiquo (^noise, Paris, 1805, p. 31, notices as pao tounff, serving to express, that it 
is public money. The edge, in imitation of the European milling, appears to have boon 
achieved by patient labonr and a file. 

The money of China does not consist, in any degree, of gold, which is used only for pur- 
pom of ornament. Silver is the sfamdard medUum of exchuige; the generality, however, of 
it is not ooinod, bat issued in pieces, which are weighed very dexterondy in small scales kept 
for the purpose. If a jneoe be too largo for the payment intended, a portion is cat o£ Ac¬ 
counts are kq>t in ounces of silver, o^ed by the Chinese, leangt but by Europeans, after 
.tlie oxanmle of the Portngnese, tahels, or tads. These may average a^nt 6«. 8d. of our 
money. The general coin is one of very small value, fbrmed of a composition, having dx parts 
of copper and four of lead. It is of a round shape, and the pieces aie strung upon a cord, 
with a knot distii^idiing every hmn^ed. Du Hitido reckons six hundred to a:tael: but 
according to Mr. M’Coltodi, there are, at least, seven hundred and flftv, which wbiild make 
each shout the tenth part of a peimy sterling. The impression, which is only on one side, 
consists in pompous tities of tbs reijpiing empenr. Thwe is a tradition, that coins of gdd, 
diver, and even earth, were fonnoHy us^; Imt all those arc now snpers^cd. Hie Emperor 
Hoi^-Voa attempted to issne a papw currency, eadi note of which passed fora tael. IvYras 
with the imperial seaL and bore an inscriptioa, that he who should oonntorfdt it, 
' wmtid bub^eadad: Bring revived by the flcseeindanle of Zinghis, it was found eurnint- by 
Maroo -P^ at the time of his vidt, but Ui now etttfrely disused; sperimdos of It bdn^ biltiy 
eeughtfor as emderitiesb or to he need si^erittitioudlf amulets. "'' 
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Thft Poetical Worke 0 / Richard HiUt. 

CJSfflnsluun Wil8on.J 

[Trb ParnBa^Q Mnse irlio, in the time of 
Shakspeare and of Milton, walked abroad 
the earth in a flaming robe of Torae, hath rince 
that age, hid'herself like a close reclase, un¬ 
seen, even at intervals, by any. She, sweet 
flyrinx of Song,—^thriUing onr hearts no 
longer with immortal sweetnesses of molody 
—then loft tile silence of plain and country 
to resound to whatsoever tuneful clerks chose 
to dedicate themselves to.hw; and these, 
being many, and no inattentive disciples, 
though they attain not to nobleness or vinlity 
of song, yet profiting in some measure by the 
lessons of so divine a mistress, they have, in 
many cases, given birth to strains oi poeti^, 
genuinely sweet, graoefh], and Arcadian. Of 
these disciples, Bloomflold and Boms hare 
worn her vesture with ail becoming dignity, 
and the sweetness of their pipings, in those 
later days, giro us the best idea of the hea¬ 
venly tuneableness of their mistress’s voice, 
and the tender sensibility of her soul. 

For this last-mentioned virtue, are the 
** Poetical Works” of our author chiefly no¬ 
ticeable. They evince an originally good and 
very feeling mind, but one, however, which 
the severities of the world have been some¬ 
what in danger of warping. His poems, in¬ 
deed, fhmlBh an exact transcript of himself, 
and a complete history of his temper, being 
wholly the simple and unsophisticated utter- 
anoes of his mind and feelings. 

Our author's gayer poems appear to have 
been written when his heart was warm, and 
revelled in pleasurable prospects. In these 
happier moments, he wrote his " Ode to the 
Rose ,”—** To Strains of Music,” and carolled 
abont ** Ma^-Queens.'* But a change came 
o’er the spirit cX bis dream, and the domes¬ 
ticities of wedded life seem to have shed a 
soberer tone over his views. At such a time 
he doubtless wrote his sonnet on Rubens’ 
beautiful Picture of his Wife,”—an ode which 
spells in language high of the incarnation of 
woman, who—eiiter the grand ontline of Crea¬ 
tion had shone out of Chaos, appeared, the 
last and tlio diviuest work. Then was his 
happinow) such, that ^ Sing on thon warbling 
bii^” forms an ode charminglvin unison with 
his traaqail continuity of mind. 

But happiness does not lau^ on for ever, 
and this our poet seems to have found. Many 
are tiie odes over the sunniness of whose as¬ 
pect, the shadow of a dark hand hovers. Af- 
flictien aud trouble appear to have gat hold 
on him, and tiiough he still mugs, yet is it 
with meuniing and lament “ Hang yonr 
harps o’er the waters to weep.” As his IHends 
die off, he rays them the tribute of elegiae 
.strains, whue his' eye bej^ns frequently to 
teeui with tmun, and hie voice to ny out On 
tihe hartii world. 


Religion now seems to aflbrd him mneh 
comfort—** i know that my Redemner livetii/’ 
is an ode that beepeshs oomfortehle reelgna* 
tion; he bids othmrs, like himself p. 28,-3 

*■ brh{in Cren(ioii.**wM|is adore. 

And witb tincere deroliou duck 

In secret and wlwre sHeuctt iriuns, 

Tliere oflar iimyer (while Hesven's In view,} 

TutheGasAT SBKrnr.aD of these plains- 

[He addresses ** Sweet Pity with her looks 
of light,” and all tender inflaenoes are as aao- 
dynes to his soul:—] 

O breallie asehi that tender strain. 

Its soothniK luflneuewthiuw; • 

Tu ease a he^ n'Miptessed with pain, 

A iwart o’eiftauiiht alth woe. 

For there a sneh a gentle charm. 

So much of leellng given. 

That wliiep'tlng augen taete the boliu—' 

A balm tiuit breathes of Heavou I 

[One of hie mottoes, however, shown the 
liability to which the bmt of men are subject, 
who, when trouble falls upon titem, become 
misanthropical—^haters of their race.] 

Man and the world 1 somiich Imic, 

1 care nut lioa or wliein quit the scene. 

[Far be such feelings from the gentle poet; 
let hie heart, throng all trouble and all teen, 
be still the treasury of kind id&otions: let the 
golden ** ^d-will to all men,” still be a pre¬ 
server to him of ** peace upon earthfor the 
other state will render him no bettor than the 
tiger of the jungle, or savage beast of .blood. 
Far be this from the gentle poet. 

The general tone of onr writer’s poems pre¬ 
dicate anythitq; but sneh a oonolusion; for 
constantly is the sombreneee of his melaudioly 
shot athwart by scintillating wit. Who would 
perceive hypoohondriacism in this^—] 
EPIGKAM. 

'To a needle, iaye h pin. 

You»te bleee’d with nn eye 
Chloe'e charms to drscry, 

And prees'd by tier flngrtf yon fly. 

To the pin. inya the nt^le, 

'Vie true tiiat I’m blese'd with an eye, 

CtiioH's charms to dmtiy. 

And iiress’d by hrv fllgers 1 fly. 

liiii happier yon 

Willi a liead on her bosom to lie. 

[Glad are we, therefore, that the mtian- 
choly of onr author is so capable of relief: he 
who has so much merry wit in bis composition, 
is no subject for despair. May he find that 
which he longs for—rest and tranquility in 
some bosom of peace, and comfort in the re¬ 
ligion of bis soul. Hope, if he seek her not 
on earth, yet, as he himsrif sings, he .timll 
realize it—] 

in heavea. for tliere 

On tlie wings of the ark-dove she monnteth the air. 

In oonclusioiu however, acknowledged it 
must be, that tgongh mneh good and frne- 
toned writing is put forth in tius 1 ^, vet is it 
meant rather to administer to tite fkmien' of 
the passing day, than to gain tiie immortal 
palm-branoh.. May some poetic Joshua Arise, 
the superimmau tones of whose silver trum¬ 
pet ahw break down the wilinof thisItijfl^hHi* 
Ish praffitiofli Maxing indegrirnderaoiii.;^,;, 
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THotaAftTH’s **■ Memoir of Gluck ” is an inter¬ 
esting tnographioal chapter. 

Until awakened by the master’s hand, how 
lone may " the soul of muuo slumber in the 
shell.'’ Till within this last season or two, 
Gluck’s musio lay anud the lumber of the old 
world. A “ German Company,” however, 
having introduced his ** Ipbigenia in Tauris ’’ 
to English audiences last year, our dilettanti 
were sdrprised at heaftng strmns which they 
recognised not—harmony sweet as the deep 
songs of heaven—choruses clasne and exalted 
as the Greek. They learned it, on inquiry, to 
be the musio of Gluck, and now no concert or 
harmonic meeting but re-echoes with his splen¬ 
did compositions^ 

cimisroFHBB GLvex 

Was a native of Bohemia, bom either in 
1714 or 1715. Belonging to the moat musical 
country in the world, ho picked up that prac¬ 
tical knowledge of music, possessed by almost 
everybody in Bohemia. While yet very 
yonug, he left his home and reached Vienna, 
subsisting by his skill in mnsie. Whatever 
money he oontinued to gain, beyond what was 
nucossary for his support, was expended on 
bis education and the purchase of books, and, 
self-taught as ho was, he acquired that gene¬ 
ral knowledge, and those kibits of philosophi¬ 
cal thought, which disposed his spirit to clas¬ 
sic subjects in the school of dramatic musio. 

Soon after his arrival at Vienna, Gluck at¬ 
tracted the notice of an Austrian nobleman, 
who, struck by his mutioal talents, employed 
him. He afterwards travelled to Italy, where 
he obtained the instruotions of the great Mar¬ 
tini. 

His Visit to England .—After four years 
study under tliis celebrated master, Gluck 
composed his first opera, “ Artaserso,” per¬ 
formed at Milan in lj|^ His name now bo- 
came famous in Itan^ne composed for the 
theatres of Vouice, 1|mn, &o., and was in¬ 
vited to comiHiso for the London Opera-house, 
then Under tno direction of Lord Middlesex. 
He came to England in 174.5, but, owing to 
political a&irs, the Opera-house was then 
closed by order of the Lord Chamberlain, and 
Gluck liad only the opportunity of producing 

Lo Caduta dei Giganti,” an ephomeraJ oom- 
positiott. 

. Metdsteuio'e Opinion of him. —Returning 
to Germany, we find, no account of any works 
Witten by him, till 1754. From this period, 
he was engaged in writinjg several operas, all 
of which, though auecossful, are not now ex- 
nut The Ikngoage nsed respecting him by 
Metastasio, la very remarkable: “Gluck,” 
^ys he, in one of ms letters, “ has surpHmng 
ora, but he is mad. He composed an opera 
fai V«tuoe,.wHch was very anfortunate. 1 
am not a man to'ptetond to judge Mm.” 

„ ^ (J^Vo.—-Gluck’s immortal 

** 0*wo was pottoikei at Vlemta in 
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1764, and. though ths undieiifie, aceostomed 
to the florid and ornate s(^e of the Italian 
opera, were at first startled a style so en¬ 
tirely new, yet on every sucoesavs representa- 
'tion, it was fbund to he more interesting and 
beautifhl, till every dissentient voice was 
drowned amid general applause. It was 
shortly performed with the most brilliant 
Bucoesa at all the principal theatres of Italy. 
Bologna, in particular, it is said, was enriched, 
during a rihgle season, by the receipt of above 
fifty thousand pounds sterling,in consequence., 
of the iufiux of strangers daring the perfor¬ 
mance of “ Orfeo.” 

Aleestef hts second Opera.-—** Alceste '* 
was first produced in 1768, and for two years 
no other opera was performed at the court 
theatre of Vienna. Its publication, with an 
admirable dedication to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, took place in 1769. 

Paride ed IHena, his third Opera ,—^The 
third opera, ** Parido od Elena,” was less suc- 
oessM than tho two previous pieces. It was 
published with a dedication to the Duke of 
Parma. 

Dr. Burney's Visit to Glueh .—In 1772, 
Dr. Burney visited Vienna, at which capital 
Gluck was then residing, and with whom he 
had a good doal of personal intercourse, of 
which he gives a minute and pleasing account, 
lie thns describes his first risit. Tbe com¬ 
poser, then about sixty, was by no means easy 
of access, but Burney obtained aniutroduotion 
through the Countess Thun, a lady as much 
distin^ishod for her accomplishments as her 
rank. 

“ The conntess,” says Burney, “ had been 
so kind as to write a note to Gluck on my 
account, and he had returned, fur Aim, a very 
civil answer; for he is as formidable aoharao- 
ter as Handel used to bo—a very dragon, of 
whom all are in fear. 

“ However, he had agreed to be visited in 
tho afternoon; and i.ord Stormont and tho 
Countess Thun had extended their condescen¬ 
sion so far as to promise to carry me to him. 

“ 110 is very well housed here, has a pretty 
garden, and a great number of neat and ele¬ 
gantly fiimished rooms. Ho has no children. 
Madame Gluck and his niece, who lives with 
him, came to receive us at the door, as well 
as the veteran composer himself. He is much 
pitted with tho small pox, and V 017 coarse in 
figure and look, but was soon got into good 
humour, and he talkcil, sang, and played, 
Madame Thun observed, more than she ever 
knew Mm do at any one time. 

“ He began, upon a very had haiTsichord, 
by accompanying his niece, who is bat tMrtem 
years old, in two cf the capital scenes of his 
own ihmotts opera of “ Alceste.” Whmi she 
had done, he was prevailed upon to ring Mat- 
self; sn^ with as littlp voice as posrime^ he 
oontinuod to entertaiu and even deSihtthe 
company in a tery hi;g;h deMMe; for, vnth ther 
riobmess of aocompanimeht, tim mirirg^ sad 
vdiemenoe of hie laaiiner ia the *bA 
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Ui jadKoiona In tiie alow move* 

montB, he ao well ooinpeiuated for the want 

voice, that it was a defect which was aoon 
entirely forgotten. 

“He was alaoaogoodaa to perform himaelfal- 
moat ali hia opera of** Aioeate;” many admi¬ 
rable thinga in a stUl later opon of hia, called 
** Paride Elena,’* and in a I'rench opera, 
from llaciae’a ** Iphigeuio,” which he had just 
compoaed. Thia laat, though ho had not aa 
yet oommitted a note of it to paper, was ao 
well digested in hia head, and hia retention is 
BO wonderftil, that he sang it nearly from the 
hogimiing to the end with as much readiness 
as if he had had a fkir score before him.” 

JpRigenia in A uli». —This opera mentioned 
by jJurney, was the first of his pieces written 
for the Iranoh stage, and the production of 
which, at Paris, was the commencement, at 
the age oi sixty, of a now career, more active, 
more oriliiont, and more glorious, than any 
port of bis proviona life, it had been com¬ 
posed at Vienna in 1772, and was iwrformed 
for the first time on tho 19th of April, 1774, 
at Paris, when its snoooss was complete. 

HinMmio in France. —In 1776, the PVonch 
version of ** Alcosto ” was first performed at 
Paris, with the same success which had at¬ 
tended the original production of tho Italian 
piece at Vienna. It was, however, severely 
criticised, especially by the partisans of the 
Italian school. It was objected that the 
strain was too sombre and monotonons, and 
that there was a want of glowing and graco- 
fUl melody. 

At one of the ropresentations, the colobratod 
AbbJ Arnaud exclaimed that the musician 
had revived tho true expression of the grief 
of antiquity. *‘ It may be so,” drily answered 
tho Neupolitan ambassador, who sat in the 
same box, ** but, for my part, 1 cannot help 
preferring modem pleasure to ancient grief.” 

it is said that a critic complained to (llnck 
of the monotony of the air ** Caron t’appelle,” 
the motive of wMch eousisls of only a single 
note. Gluck’s answer is characteristic of his 
constant attention to his dramatic principles: 
*' My friend,” he said, “ tho reason of my 
doing this is, that in hell the passions ara 
Cxtingnishod, and the voioo loses its infleo- 
tloas.” 

IpMgenia in Taurts.—Of tho depth and 
refinement of his ideas on the subject of dra¬ 
matic trutli, several striking instances have 
been related. In tho “ Iphigeuia in Tanris,” 
there is a remarkable scone, the effect of 
which onr readers, who have witnessed tho 
roprosentatioB of that opera, cannot have for¬ 
gotten. 

When Qrestos, exhausted by tho force of 
contending pasrions, sinks into a soemingiy 
trauquU mmber, murmuring, ** Calm returns 
to my heart,” his accents are intermingled 
with broken and agitated sounds from the 
oirchestra. Some one pointed out to Gluck 
this apparent incongruity j bnt (he composer’s 
nfiswer was, ** Do yon not perceive that Ores¬ 


tes Most His calm is bntlho mdianatiloM of 
despair. How can he steep in peace, whenhe 
has killed his motberf ’ 
ffie Armide and lVaret«irs.-^luok pro- 
•dnoedalso his** Armide,”and** Narcisse;” the 
first was brilliantly successful, and is ranked 
among the greatest of his works, but ** Mar- 
cisso failed, and is forgotten. It was the test 
work of Qlnok, who soon aftem^ards loft 
I'rence. The notion that Glnck’s mnsio is 
deficient in melody is now universally ex¬ 
ploded—it breathes the very soul of melody. 

Gluck returned to Vienna in 1779. On his 
departure from France, a fine statue was 
erected to his memory by public subscription, 
and placed in the saloon m the opera. Two 
years afterwards he had a paralytic stroke, 
under which he lingered till his death, on the 
15th November, 1767, at tho ago of seventy- 
five. Ho left an ample fortune, the weU- 
eoraed fruits of his genius and industry. 
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Norombor,.l840. 

[The CoBways appear to have been a bean- 
tiful family; but tho eccentricities of tho 
father, who, at threescore, assumed the sable 
vesture of a wizard, and converted Ms house 
into an Endur-eavo, pretending his ability to 
raiso up ** the dead of the earth,” was a power 
too terrible to be trifled with by an impostor. 

Blake the painter did the same; but there 
was a sublimity in the conceptions of this mo- 
nomaniast which Cosway never knew. Blake 
had, from his boyhood, conversed with tho 
great and shadowy forms of onr Bible and tho 
older poets: *the sentiments and figures of tho 
“ Book of Job ■’ were woven in tlie whole 
tissue of his thoughts, and tho groat spirit that 
arose before the 'femanito, and that made 
** the hair of his flesh stand up,” Blake bad 
often beheld in bis waki^ dreams, when his 
mind, big with tho B:d||l|pt, was on the point 
of pourtrajing his desi|V 

But attention to Cosmys history:—] 

nicBAnn cosway 

Was, during bis yonth, a student iq the 
statue gallery gratoitonsly bnilt, and supplied 
with a oolloctiou of very fine casts, or Jesm, 
from Italy, procured at a considerable ex¬ 
pense, on the rotnrn to England of tiiie late 
Duke of Richmond, and deposited in ^ 
Grace's mansion at Wlutehiul, which was 
burnt nearly fifty years ago, and ths premises 
entirely destroyed. 

(tesway evinced high talmt whilst atudyiitg 
in this academy} as he obtained several pih^ 
for his works, and came early before tho wmrld 
as on artist of the first promise in his walk ; 
his miniatures being muveraaUy admired for 
their siugulaT hoanty and AKeentiqu, 

He raamed a lady who,'m senith of her 
charms, was very generally admired, a^ was 
peculiarly no^ced by, :&e pripi^ t%tVecp(isi- 
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deredtobe the most DlojgiMiit in pemn. and 
manawa of muj tnaa of whion->-«o mach ao* 
indoed> as to excite the auimadTex^ions of the 
town; and every one appeared to be surprised 
at the tales that were wlnspered at the ex- • 
’pense of the lady, exoeptii^E him whom the 
tales most ooncomed. 

Mrs. Cosway was an asrtist, too, and in 
stvle tile very counterpart of her husband. 
I'hey painted each other’s portraits, and em¬ 
bellished them with such strange attributes 
and fbpperios, that the other artists delighted 
to ridicule them. B«t the shafts of satire, 
and the sarcasms whicli they begot, appeared 
to bo received as a species of compliment by 
the vain objects attacked. 

A person in high life, about forty-flvo years 
ago, wrote a novel, in which Dicky Cosway 
was made the mock hero. This, perhaps, was 
the only attack that was ever felt; for the 
laughter and contempt at the principal per¬ 
sonage was BO flagrant, so undisguised, that 
Cosway paid largely, as was said, to suppress 
the work, and it was only known to a small 
circle.* 

They bad a daughter, this Mr. and Mrs. 
Cosway, a beantiful girl, and she was consi¬ 
dered to be, whilst under eight years of ago, 
a prodigy of talent; and the most intimate 
friends of tho miuiatnro-paintor always fan¬ 
cied that Miss favoured tho likeness of the 
hoir-apparent. 

The child was a groat linguist, and at six 
years of age, knew tho Hebrew tongue as well 
as any Jewish Rabbi—.at least so aaid the 
father. Like the fato of most extraordinarily 
precocious infants, being judged too clover for 
this world, she was c^led to tho world of 
spirits; aud her fatlier, assisted by the friendly 
offices of a select few visionary friends, oauon- 
izod tho beautiflil wonder! 

The ecooutrio father, after the death of miss, 
faueiod, or pretended to beliovo, himself a 
saint; and, as the Corsican said, ** it is but a 
step from the subliiq|^ the ridioulous,” tho 
painter studied the legends of ages long past 
and gone, took up tho obsolete trade of a pro¬ 
phet, and eudoavouted to make even grave 
men believe that ho could bring up spirits 
ftnm the vasty deep ! 

His old friend and orony aeadetmoian, tlie 
eynie Northeote, being advised of this, one 
morning paid Itira a visit, and entreated him 
to bring before him his honoored preceptor 
Bir Joshua Reynolds. Cosway hacked out of 
flm dilemma, and said, ** I would ^ti^ your 
wiahas, but llte aot would be too smfhL’’ 

He was a great collector of paintings by 
the eelehrated old masters; and every apart- 
ment of tim parlour, drawing-rorm, and second 
floor, was orowdod with RoSkeli^, Titians, 
Hembrandta mid Tenierses; and these, as 

thp Dnke of-asserted, were convenient 

fnmiture for a first-rate honse of assignation. 

One of tite hig^lmst in ilm prinbe-mgent’s 

* The UiAy Um viiUer of Ota uIhWo Nrlicltt vwr 

to tito Uta 1 ,i3k 1 Tvrrtugiou. 


household was the<be(m«r ^ m message from 
his royal highness to 0>sway« inviting him to 
a social dinner; and was oommandM to say 
that be detired his company-for timjdeas^ 
of a ** friendly chat on old tmms.** - Tne pain¬ 
ter had then (for he was for advanced in iwe,) 
Bufibred his beard, which was entirely vrinte, 
to grow to a patriarchal length. He was 
attired in a black brocade robe; wore« cle¬ 
rical cap, of the age of James 1.; and had, 
upon a spacious before him, a pondmoas 
black letter folio; and, as the visitor sa^ 
** looked toute crache the figure of old Sydro- 
phel, in Butler’s Hudibrat. 

For some time Cosway oontinued seriously 
engaged in reading, when he was asked, ** what 
answer he should return to the royal invita¬ 
tion I” 

To which was replied, ** Present my duty 
to his royal highness, and toll him, I have 
long done witit those vanities; and charity 
compels mo to admonish him it were well to 
tliiak the time for such follies were past. 
Toll his royal highness, I have no leisare for 
such visits, and that I am better employed.” 

As Northoote afterwards observed, ** It 
were difiioult to determine whether Cosway 
was tho greater knave or fool.” He died, 
what he had been all along, a charlatan and 
an impostor; and his comely wife became a 
lady-ahbesB! 


EAGLES. 

The prince of birds is now rarely seen in tho 
Highlands, for the march of improvement is 
driving them, like tho Red Indians of Ame¬ 
rica, to the very remotest mountuiu solitudes. 

A pair have long built (above fifty years, it 
is said,) near the entrance of tho Pass of In- 
vorfari^ig, on the banks of Loch Ness ; and 
eagles are still seen in the western parts of 
Iiiverness-shiro. 

In Sutherland, wo heard of one (a mojostic 
looking bird) that had been caught in a large 
trap, which it had strength to carry to a 
considerable distance, till both fell into a 
lake. 

Mr. James Richmond, gamekeeper to Mr. 
Gladstone, of Livei^ool, has, a correspondent 
informs us, from September, 1831), to June of 
this year, trapped six eagles on a high hill, 
on the farm of Auehnasheen, in Ross-shtre. 
One of the eagles measured, from tip fo tip of , 
the wing, eight feet two inches, and the span 
of his ouiWB were rix and a half inches.’ , 

This noble bird displayed ** the terrors of 
his beak, and lightning of his eye,”, from tho 
top of a oaim or monument erected by tlm 
gentlemen parauiug tho trigonometrical mr* 
vey. 

The same gamtiteeper has sJso taken, n 
number of wild cats: one mei^nring ihlet^h 
three fret ton imfiies, and itjanther tiiroa i^t 
eight Invemeu CbifMw; 
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CopofprAj^l^icsl dleottiitjitf. 

Ntv Chur^ ait KiAaht»hHdge. — H\» 
iraodatian of a new diaroh, to be eaUed St. 
Paol’e, Xaig^tsbridgOy .fdioated in Wilton* ^ 
n^e, Belm^>{K|aarB, was laid bj George 
Bnuttmend, Esq., on Wednesday, the 4tb inst. 

•Cambeneali ^oir.'—^This once celebrated 
place of recreation is to be diseontinned. 

AntiquUiet of Somertet. —As Mr. Rnggs, 
of Lapwing-farm, in the parish oi Shepton 
Mallett, between Oakhill and the former 
place, was recently digging over a tnmulos, 
in order to cart away ^e earth, he came to 
some stonoa, in removing which, he discovered 
several sepnlchral urns of very rude workman¬ 
ship, containing bones and ashes. In digging 
farther ho discovered more, in all, twelve or 
fourteen. Tlie farm is situated on what is 
called the Beacon, and in the vicinity of some 
very extensive andont Roman entrenchments, 
called Masbury Camp. There are several 
other tumuli near the one above-mentioned, 
which in all probability, contain similar relics. 

Neto Royal E/eehanye .—The workmen be¬ 
gan excavating the ground for the founda¬ 
tion of the intended New Iloyal Exchange, 
on Thursday, the 5th inst. 

Tho Nelson Monument in Trafalgar 
Square. —^The Duke of Bucclench has pre¬ 
sented the committee, of wliich be is the chair¬ 
man, tor superintending the erection of the 
above memorial, with the stone for tho statue 
of the immortal hero, to be selected from his 
Grace’s extensive q'^arries at Graston, in 
Scotland. 

The Old SuttUng-house,” Si, James's .— 
Most of our readers remember that unsightly 
old brick building, generally known as the 
** SuttUng-honse,” near the entrance of tho 
coort-yara of St. James's Palace; it is now 
being razed to the ground, in order to render 
a more capacious eutrauce to the park, through 
Palace-yard. 

The Tesselated Pacemenr lately discovered 
by the Dean of Hereford and other gentlemen 
in making researches at Kenchester, in this 
county, was, when found, about thirteen feet 
long and two feet wide, but a very consider¬ 
able portion of it was destroyed on Sunday 
night. It is supposed to have formed tho 
bordw of an apartment. The tesserm are 
ftwn three-oi|;hths to half .an inch square, and 
are of a white, red, blue, and dark colour. 
The white appear to consist of lava, and they 
are all susceptible of a very fine polish. They 
were placed in the usual description of Con¬ 
or^, 'Ae composi^on of which has not to this 
day been folly ascertained. Mr. Jennings, 
sculptor, has, , by direction of the dean, se¬ 
curely arran;i^ in plaster of Paris about six 
foot square of the border of the pavement, and 
we uadsrstaud that it will be placed among 
; other interesting relies of antiquity in tiie 
.Philos^hieal InBtitntibn.-^JBTsrqfbnf •four- 
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nwBovBO KBSHcm OF FftiNtmo oauoMPk, 
faFsb, dbo< 

DUBiNothe past week there has heen - ekhi- 
Infed in Mandmster a new maehine, «en-' 
Btmcted to fkoiUtate the printing of os^eoes, 
mousselaines de laine, paper hangings, &C., 
which has excited comdersble interest and 
attention among the trade. The inventor is a 
Mr. Chasanis, and the patentee, who is intro¬ 
ducing it to foe pnblie, is Mr. ^ohard Beard 
of London, Ihe flrsbtfoat has beoa.mann- 
faotnred foom the model is by Messrs. Hons- 
tou, foe machine-makers of Manchester. Tt 
will bo fresh in the recollection of those inter¬ 
ested in calico-printing, &c., that, some few 
years ago, a new machine, design^ to carry 
into effect certain improvements in foe print¬ 
ing of calicoes, &o., was invented by Mous. 
Porrott of Rouen, and exhibited at the.Expo- 
sition in Paris, and subsequently the model 
was removed to Manchester, from which a 
number of machines were constructed by tho 
Messrs. Lockett, of that town, and which are 
now in full work at a print-works near B^. 
The machine of Mr. Board's,-it appears, is a 
decided improvement npon the Perrottive, foe 
latter being only capable oi working two or 
three colonrs, while the ehassuis of Mr. ' 
Beard is capable of working, in handsome 
patterns, in eight different colourB; indeed, it 
might be so adapted, as to print* at one time, 
an almost indefinite numlwr. Those calico 
printers who have inspected it and seen it in 
foil work, all acknowledge its great utility, 
both as regards the ooonomy of its process, 
and the saving effected in foe prices of prat¬ 
ing; and no doubt is entertained that it is a 
machine of the highest importance to tlio 
country, calculated to advance the prosperity 
of the art of printing, and one of the most 
happy and ingenious inventions with which 
onr industry in mechanical art has been 
blessed. The eight gelours allnded to are 
worked by means of (me copper cylinder and 
one surface roller—a kind of work which, ac¬ 
cording to foe mode of printing now in use,' 
would have required fonr or five copper cy¬ 
linders, and tluree or four separate blookin^s 
by hand. The principle of the inventton is 
most simple, works with admirable eas& and 
(what is more imnmfoat to the calieo prater 
on the dd system) it can, at a oompatatively 
small cost, be adapted to foe orduutry- ma¬ 
chines now in use. 


NSW AND ISFOarANF SUSeiOAX OFSBanON. 

Oh Thursday, foe 22d ult. an operation os the 
subcutaneous ioction of the SHtsoles of the 
back, for foe bnre of lateral (mrvature of tho 
spine, was, for foe first time’in fois country, 
performed by Dr, Hunter, pirofssser of ana¬ 
tomy, AadOrsoniaa' Vniv«raty, Glasgow,'' in 
foe imeesnCe of a stimbw of the of "itho 

ffle(iisai profiNdoB. Tbeopcsifom eliifoiM 
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«liitlag MTOM iha ttoidM «f the back that 
prodooh the earvatan, and, althoaj^ it haa 
the ippearaaoe, at 9nt ai^t, of bdig a for¬ 
midable <q|Mratioa, jti it u so otuninglr and 
simplj penbimed under Ae .iribiB,.tbat the pa* 
tient. afthoni h in this instanee a yonng ddd- 
oate lady, eoikiplained of no pain, lost not more 
then thm drops of blood, and was only tiiirty 
■eoonds nnder the huda of the operator. The 
opwatien, which has been so eminently sue- 
oestfhl in Franoei, will, when now introdooed 
into one^owa oonntry, from its astonishing ef¬ 
ficacy and uniform wifety, we hare no doubt, 
be soon performed by every medical man in 
the oonn^.—fflas^ow Argut. 

BLEOmiCAL CLOCK. 

A Gkruan artist has recently invented a clock, 
of which the motive principle is electrical. 
This piece of mcchaniBm is remarkable for its 
extreme simplicity, the pendulum meeting at 
either side with a Voltaic pile, by which it is 
repelled, altmistely in contrary directions, so 
that, when the pendulum is once Bet in motion, 
it is continuidly kept going This invention 
is spoken of as being extremely ingenious, 
notwithstanding its simplicity, and perfectly 
sncccsafol. _- 


DOMES. 

Unucestionablt none surpass, perhaps none 
equal, St. Paul’s, in elegance of form, and in 
effect of altitnde. Wren’s eye for harmony 
of proportion is nnrivalled; but it must bo 
recollected that the dome of St. Paul’s is not 
a dome, but a roof of tiniber, shielded with 
lead, and bnilt round a brick cone, exactly 
like a glass fhmaoe. Skill for skill, our coun¬ 
tryman is not inforfor to Bmnellesehi, but in 
the Dnomo at Plorenoe we behold pure and 
scientiflo vaulting, and though tho absolute 
height be less than St. Peter’s, yet, as a dome, 
it is the largest in the world .—Quarterlg Re- 
vieVf No. cxxxtt. 


DISCOVERT OF THE 

dUigKSILVEB MINES OF IDRIA. 
The quicksilver mines of Idria were not 
discovered till the yoar 1197, and then by 
aoddent. 

X cooper bnppened ovemif^t to place a 
new tub under a dripping spring near his 
workshop, for riie pm^se of tightening tho 
joints. 

Next morning, he was surprised on smnng 
at the bottom a shining fluid, with the nature 
of which he Was totalty unacquainted. 

Sfrttek with the pbenomenen, he reprated 
the expodment till he had collected a sunple 
in a vial, grith whieh, fhll of hope, he frndged 
off' to the nearest town, and submitted, it to 
the inspection a dtmoist. 

' It proved to be quicksilver; when the Spa- 
niish crown olaUnw the mine from which it 
issued, and. ibr several veara afteirwards, in 
Europe al les^aMntopolued the supply. 


A TADH OE momSiOlL. 

(,Fnm thf JAteratg Rautta.") 

If Smtember, 1831, an execution took place 
at Dijon, wlwh was attmided with the toost 
horrible and appalling droumstauees. ' 

Jean do LauneviUe, the unfortunate wretoh 
who had forfeited his life by the mnrder of a 
foUow-oreatare in the Kevolntion of 1830, was 
quietly playing at ioarti with afellow-prieoner, 
^eu the door of their cell was opened, asd 
presented to their view a eonple of gendarmes, 
one of whom informed do LauneviUe that he 
was to die in two hoars. The anuounoement 
made him shudder from head to foot, because 
for the previous ei^t months he had been for¬ 
gotten. This had made the unhappy man 
eease to tiiink of the possibility of dying—but 
he was now shaved—^nis hair cut dose—he was 
handcuffed, and was consigned to the confessor. 
He was then committed to the care of four 
gendarmes, who condneted him to tho fatal 
scaffold. When the prooosaion had reached the 
place of execution, the executioner received toe 
prisoner from the hands of toe priest—he was 
bound to a plauk—tamed down to the horizon¬ 
tal position, and the axe fell! The ponderous 
triangle of iron moved with somo opposition- 
fell sluggishly in its grooves npon the ueek of 
the oulprit, and only wounded without killing 
him. The wretched creature shrieked so 
hideously, that it pierced the heart of every by¬ 
stander. The executioner raised the axe again, 
and let it faU a second time, when it a.^ia 
refosed to complete his deadly purpose, 
oonvict’s sliriekB were more fri^tful, and 
the crowd became clamorous. Theexeontioner 
drew up toe hatchet again, but there was not 
any bettw result. The third incision caused 
a stream of blood to rush from toe nape of the 
wretch’s neck, but did not sever the head. 
The knife was drawn op, and snffored to fbll 
fire times; five wounds did the snfferer re¬ 
ceive ; five times did the condemned utter tho 
most agonising cries, at the same time exclaim¬ 
ing, '* Morey! mercy!” The multitude, ex¬ 
asperated at the sight of this hidoons drama, 
be^n hurling stones at the executioner. The 
exeentioner leaped from tite scaffold of too 
guillotine, and concealed himself beneath it, 

g 'otected by the horses of toe gendarmes. 

at here the frightful tragedy did not finlidi. 
The eonvict, discovering that he was left alone 
upon toe scaffold, had risen from the plank; 
and there—a horrible sight I—^witb his bead, 
half severed, hanging over one shoulder drip¬ 
ping with gore, he implored the affrl|bt^ 
crowd to hasten to releasp him. crowd, 
foil of oompassion, were upon i!^ point of 
forcing their way through the tanks of toe 
gendarmes to render assistance to toe half- 
butcherod eonvict; when, at that moment, one 
of the executioner’s emplogit, a young man 
abc^ twenty, mounted the soaffbld, R,nd told 
toe sufferer to torn hiniHi<d| round nmlfo he un¬ 
tied him, and taking a^t^gO of the poature 
of toe dying man, who yiolilod wHhrat die- 
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sent, upon his iftiia^ Ittgak to' 

out thzonj^ with a batehor's kidfe, ul tiiat 
toAoinod of the ooavict's nedu wbkkthe «al' 
Id^ae had left dnaoooinpliBhel. ‘ E. W. 

FWt ef Niagara .—I opened the irindotr 
ear hoetelrie, to eateh the laet Bound of the 
Falli. On the fltflil gnetB, and Bwayod to Adi- 
or gentle modnhitiona by toe oreening tides of 
air that swept throng tite twuij^t, eamo 
** the T4dce of many waten.” Herp s^Umel 
Organ of tiie Abnij^ty 1 Anthem nneiuhng:! 

N^man Terror.—** From the fqry of the 
Normans, good Lord deliver ns f* was, we 
are told, in. the ninth, tmith, and eleventh 
oentnrie^ a petition in the IdtanioB of all 
sationB.*—J7e»fg Hi., 5d4. 

Lucretius tells ns, in some fhmons lines, 
that it is a pleasant ^ng to watoh the sea in 
a tempest mm the ^ore; it i8*a fltr more 
gratifying employment to bn throwing but 
Manby’s apparatus, and sating the idnkiiy; 
mariners ftom the wreck. 

In Jane, 1800, a naval offioer undertook,' 
fbr a wager, to ride a blind horse round 
Sheemess raee-oonrse, without gnidlhg the 
reins with his hands; this he p«ibrig^, to 
the no small amusement of the moetatbrs, by- 
oatting tlie retim asundw,' and mstening the 
sevond parts to hb feet in his stirrups. 

Lake Fan.—beauty of the lake Van 
hae been celebrated by every Armeman writer, 
both in prose and verse. Historbns inter* 
mpt their narrative, and divines stop in the 
midst of thrir moat soiions dissertaaons, to 
praise the ** Queen of lovely watere.*' 
Providence has wonderfhlly s^arated na¬ 
tions by woods and mountains, rivers and 
elimates, languages and inclinations, so that 
no Ninum has yet' bemi able to drive all tiie 
inhabitants of uio world into one park for 
himself and his snoeessors. 

SpoffartNe '* VApe e Ut &rps.”—The 
sweet stream of melody which flows through 
this glee is so admirably enriched witii grace¬ 
ful and intertwining harmonies-tbe expression 
is at once so eorreot and so vivid, that it must 
in its way be always regarded as a master- 
pleee. 

New Obiaef.—^The following are the ele- 
BHnts of the new comet, discovered in the 
oeibtelUtion'Draco 

' Mimn time «t 

Berlin. 

PegrBiaiioa ptoiacB. Ntrvemlier * • 19,033 

Pwc. Min. e'ee. 
Pbee of IV|[|ii«>lian • - « 34 16 &4 

- • - 347 0 90 

' I^lwrttnH • 63 ' 68 83 

l^g. eri'er..ilUtanee - • 0*11330 

. .IWmst. 

Tho daily motton in ru^ aeoearion Is About 
hut In deeUnaam Jt is cmly a W 


' SgrianM' Jtedjpseljfbp fll# JSngluA.r'^FVatdcs 
arc generally treated wiA eirilily, hnd 'tiie 
Ettdishare ever ywh er e pfpidar and hkMy 



they believe thirt he can do many wore won-. 
denhl^tliiiigi titan maldflimtcnin mid pen- 
knii^ It is ourhMw'lhail a emy general be¬ 
lief prevkOs betii iuEgypi l^ Syria that the 
En^udi vi^.‘ene day tides p o ee ^ on of these 
coimttieK^iiid-f ham been^aiHB^ moretium 
onoe by the, Eng¬ 

lish were eond^v—JonitearV'CSsifo, i*efra, 
andJDamasms. 

A •Bowl gf Pttiieh.—It was ia steaming re- 
sBrvoh* ttf wMti^-^ere ^ ndne^, milled, 
milled/' #i.ooittflnts of «|x good jags, ««ich 
now gflildea wat^ on whose sutfaec 

fleated'ftagMt Ifanes aad .cioties in 


F#atii^s'Vred(biHry.r^Th»^^k lip, first 
introduced |nto the'lienwi' df I^Mbnr^ by 
intermarriage with thb JageOMi, Ims been 
heredHary in the reig^flng of Antitia 
for oeiitniiea. '. ' , ■ ' 

There ate some rights ^in this world of so 
stirring a nature, that tiiey evmi induce a 
quaker to pat off the mCekness of his sect, 
and bustle stoutly with the moseles of the 
flesh. 

Ourreneg anj .'AZrWjnpj*—The. ehildren of 
the settlers in New ^nth Wales are tall, thin, 
and weaker thau^ Enropean average; they 
are, tiierefore regoided by EnnWeans as a 
depreciated race, and niek-naaiAa Ourreneg, 
while the Europtnita proudly «dl themselves 
Sterling, The riuj^noylsds a&d lasses are 
distingaiBludile.at a ghmoe. 

The eminent sm^U, l%" Anthony Car¬ 
lisle, Knt., died at ms tesldenoe. in Lu^am- 
plaee, on Monday, the 2^ instant. 

Name* «f Cfria».—^e ..names of coun¬ 
tries and oitiM are generally female, and with 
reason, for it is mothers that found and uphold 
states. 

Lord Chanoellor Norfhingion .—He snf- 
fered mneh fbom the gout; and once, after 
some prinfol waddling between the woolsack 
and the bar in the Honse of -Lords, he was 
heard to mutter:—^ If I had known tliat 
these legs were one day to carry a obanceUcur, 
I'd have taken better care of thw wjimi 1 
was a lad." _ ^ • 

Pope Adrian F/.—-Hia effjrts were nara- 
l^aed by hm time, Over his tonib was plaoed 
luB own exelamatum ," Lot a man be never eo 
goc^ mnih deiiaids <m the tinMsin wkteh ^ 

/niNKris.—-Inseots nro the g^thriug sand, 
tiurqwnonthebookof.imitinie. >, 

UrtUHlHi 

143, '''trrtii.Xnmr S&mtirm ASImiMI; oatf iul4ig nt 
HmduiiUmnint JVetrmm 
teUM,*-tn fSA.AtfMST. 
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BUNYAN'S PULPIT, 

rAUCS TARD CHAPSL, LAMBETB. 


PnuiTG a^Bilred no meoranto oonld bo moro 
gnttfyinx to tbo devont CbriBUnn, tluui a re- 
pnsentanon at tho pulpit flrom whieh that 
most ostraordinaiT mmster, John Buntah, 
esponnded, from his Bible,* the pure tenets 
of Goqpd truth, we proonred, through the 
bindneu of a friend, leave to take a dnwing 
from the treasured rdio, in the Methodist 
Chapel, Palaee Yard, IsMbetii, where Mr. 
John Mountfofd, one of the old<^ and most 
■salons foUowsra of the late Tonerated Rev. 

* WtMa pulpit BilSewM to be MddaMoiig 

^ Ultery or the Bev. Semud Palmer of Haabuey. 
Jfr. Wiiiibnad. the member, save a eomoilmiun to bid 
•» mush to it as the biddm tboasht bia toher, bad 
be been Uvia|b would hueo gtaea to a nlie which be 
wo^ bate edaeil so btllily. It was bought, aeeont> 
liWlv, to twwMy gtOmeu. 
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Rowland Hill, officiates to the advantage of 
its numerous auditor. 

It appears that we pulpit, of whkdi our 
accompanying engraving is a correct repre¬ 
sentation, came from ‘the Meeting Houser in 
Zoar Street, where Bunyan vras allowed to 
deUver his discourses, by favour of Ms friend. 
Dr. Ulemas Barlow, bishop of L fa iOohi, to 
whom it belonged.^ Here Bunyan preadied 
whenever he' idsit^ London; and if only one 
day’s notiee were given, the place would not 

i Usacl as a wbcelwriglit's shop, pM|«i«tary to Its 
being piilled down. 

t Dr. Bnthiw wM bom in Idtfr. mad 18B1. It was 
by Urn eompMsionata intwiicwmoa cT this dMim, diuf 
Banyan was disebsrim>l altet an iapilaoaamuk of 
twelve yens and a hw, to hiildiiif nnlnwhd ossem* 
buss. 
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eoBtaia half of the people who 'assembled. 
Throe thooeaod have been eometixnes gathered 
together in that remote part of the town; and 
eren on a dark winters morning, at seven 
o'clock, not loss than twelve hundred.* He , 
need to preacih also in the snrronnding eoan> 
ties. 

A tradition has been preserved by the Bap* 
tirt congregation at Beading, Berkshire, that 
he sometimes went through that town, dressed 
like a carter, with a long whip in Ids hand, 
to avoid detection. The house in which the 
Bautists met for worship, stood in a lane; 
and from a back door, they had a bridge over 
a branch of the River Kennett, whereby, in 
oase of alarm, they might eeoape.t 
The Baptist Gonmrogation at Uitchin is sup- 

E teed to have beenfoundod by him. Their mo^- 
gs were held, at first, about tliree miles firom 
that town, in a wood, near tho village of Pres¬ 
ton, Banyan standing in a pit or hollow, and the 
people round about on the sloping sides. *'A 
oUmnov-cornor, at a honse in tfaa same wood, 
is still looked upon with veneration, as having 
boon the plaoe of his refteohment.” About 
fi.vo miles from Hitohin, vras a fiunous Puritan 
proaohing-plaoe, called Bendish. It had been 
a malt-honse, was very low, and thatched, 
and ran in two directions, a large square 
pulpit standing in the angles ; and adjoining 
the pulpit, was a high pow, in which minis- 
tors sate ont of sight of informers, <and fnm 
which, in case of alarm, they could escape 
into an adjacent lono. The building being 
much decayed, this meeting was removed, in 
1707, to a placo called Coleman Green ; and 
tho pulpit, which was there held to be tho 
only remaining one in which Bunyan had 
preached, was, with a commendable feeling, 
oarefully removed thither. Another pnlpit Is 
shown in Loudon, in tho Jewin Mreet 
Meeting. 

As every inddent relative to so extraordi¬ 
nary a man as Banyan, must be aocoptablo, 
and, as a proof how highly his Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress has over been valued, oven in regions 
& abroad, we select from the Catalogue of 
tho British Museum, tho chief foreign edi¬ 
tions of that work:— 

llunyau'f Pilgiim'* I'lOgreis. Audi. 8°. Maltiu 1839. 

lil«m aaU, !p. Itntierd 17^3. 

Itanvini'K Piixrini's Piojm'sa. iu th<> Mulagowii!. or 
MiulnKU.r<>r l.iiigU'iu''. Loud. 1838. 

nuiiyao'* Pil|irini'« Pro^MOT, Ittmi lio, ytipra^gaff- 
BturOf iraga 2. 2. fitKffitvos. Mcliia. iriSt. 

In Vol. xxxiii, p. 105, of the Mirror, the 
reader will find an En^aviug and Descrip¬ 
tion of Bunpan'c IHrth-]^la 0 e; in vol.ccv. p. 
121, a View and Desoiiption of his Vestry 
Chair ; and in vol. xUi. n. 296, an Engraving 
and AoMunt of Runyan's Syllabvb Cup. 

• 1. A. St. John's Memoir of Duiiyuni Biekerby’a 
•ditiom 

f ComW'e Life of Job|a Banyan, attaehad to tho 

•• PUiplm’s Projiresa.”. 


THE MOURNER. 
( For tho JUferor.) 


" Bleseod are the dvad wlto die in tlm Lord.^ 


Wrsr not!—the epirit paM'd feom eartli. 

Hath pntmnee in a buppler apliere. 

While o'er her love, and o’er liet worth. 

StBI fella the nnavaiUiig tenr. 

Say gentle ibodn,—dnee memory never 
Retain toShif femiltor Menrr— 

Or does the eniiH lose for ever. 

All trace of what on earth has heen ? 

Seenm in heaven's nnvftying liijht, * 
IttHnilar—boundless—4s its vl^. 

No cloud to dim the nptnred siglit, 
la regions ever feU and new! 

" Without a wiuff.’‘-.raway—>awayr- 
Where bney vninly tiics to soar. 

For ne’er may finite thnnfdtt emay 
That clime eeleetial to exptora. 

From regions tiiere (if bibs supernal. 

She bids Iu earth altnig iiirewell. 

In " mansinna** there that are rtnpal, 

Do pare and lM|ipy spirits dwelL 

Beyond all things of time and change, 

Tlie soul ex|Nitiatea glad and live. 

Thro* worlds on worlds at will to nvnge. 

O’er lieuven's unknown immensity! 

No ala toelondr—no fwin to mar,— 

The weary night, and darkened mom. 
Oatwatching e'en lliat dewy star. 

That ashen in the eUent dawn. 

PerhafN her spirit havers near, 

Rent forth to minister below. 

Anil marks the fond regretftd tear. 

While liugering rouA thy footstetis now. 

And whbpen,—tlio’ beside my grave, 
AiToetion's tears may fall fur me, 
Myrnusomed life a Saviour gave, 

Tlmn—" 6mve, where is thy Victiwy »” 
Jrh-fon-//t*iid(>y. Anns R- 


TIIB T)\I8T. 

(Fbr tAe Mirror.') 

H an. I gentle daisv. Imw 1 love 
To see thy little'lie.id, , 

Meekly adorning field or grove. 

Or ganlen flower-iied I— 

Or by the mansion, ot tlie cot. 

Or by (he purling stream, 

I love to see tliei>, genilu flow'r. 

With white and golden gleam, ‘ 

Wlielher upon tho monntain brow. 

Or ill tho valley deeji, 

Whetbof upon the wall yon grow. 

Or on file ciaggy strep. 

Then* dost thou blOMom all the same. 

Froi’ ns the morning air. 

Oil, how I love to lixik on lliee. 

All amiling. meek as bir 1 

And thou art oir the dewy green, 

Tlie sweet SinrUig timo to elieet; 

Thou bloom’st a}>oii each olianglng ecrns 
Tlitoiighoni the eliaugiiig year; 

Smiling alike on morn and evie— 

In suaiile robings dn-ss'd, 

I foniliy love thee. gen>le flpw't^ 

With white and goMru eiest. 

Ikuss* 



TilE MIRitOn. 


ARCHITECTURE OP THE HEAVENS. 

TXHB Ut THB Ol^nOIl OF WORLDS. 

TaERB is a oreatnro named the* ephemoron, 
whose life is ooafitied to the vorie^ point op 
’ time—in one diort hour, it dances ont its ex¬ 
istence in the tnnboam. That creature is in 
presence of all the phenomena of vegetablo 
f^rowth; it may_ see trees—^it may see flowers, 
but bow could it, or its^fenerations, aotnoily 
obserre their progressiTO doTelopmeatl In 
relation to the nebnlm, Man is only an ephome- 
rou. .Fifty lives snofeeding each other, and 
of a length to which Indiyidnads often attain, 
would reach baekwarda beyond the recorded 
commonoomeuts of his race; and in the muta¬ 
bility of things, fifty more may constitute a 
lino lon^r tiian his allotted epoch. And, no 
more than one hundred of those creatures, 
which are bom, broathe, and die, could learn 
of tbo progress upwards of the majestic pine 
—<will man ever learn of the changes of the 
ncbulte 1 I’ho ideas 1 have now presented to 
you—august and strange though they are— 
should not appear in contradistinction to what 
every moment is passing around us. Suppos¬ 
ing these phenomena did unfold the long 
growth of worlds, where is the intiinsie dif¬ 
ference between that »owth and the progress 
of the hnmblost leaf, ftom its seed to its intri¬ 
cate and most beantifnl organization 1 The 
thought that one grand and single law of at¬ 
traction operating upon difilisod matter may 
have produced all those stars which gild the 
heavens; and, in fact, the spangling matnrial 
niiiverso is,* as we see it, nothing other than 
one phase of a mighty progross—is, indeed, 
surprising; bat I appeal to you again in what 
essential would it bo diifcrent from the growth 
of the ovanosoent plant 1 There, too, rndo 
matter puts on new forms, in outward shape 
most beauteous, and in mechanism most ad¬ 
orable: and there cannot be a more astouisli- 
iug process, or a moro mighty power, oven in 
the growth of a world! The thing which be¬ 
wilders us is not any intrinsic difficulty or 
disparity, hut a consiueratiou springing ftom 
onr ovvu fleeting oouditiun. Wo aro not rou- 
dorod incredulous by the nature, but ovor- 
whdmod by tbo magnitude of the works; our 
minds will not stretch out to embrace tho 
periods of this sinpoudous chango. But time, 
as we conceive it, has nothing to do with the 
qiiestion---wo are speaking of tho ouergios of 
tliat almighty mind, with regard to whose in¬ 
finite caps^ity, a day is as a thousand years, 
and tho lifo-timo of tho entire human race, 
bat as the moment which dies with the tick 
of the clock that marks it—^which is heard 
and passes. 

MISS CAROLlHfi: HERSCHBL, 

Tt is, indeed, attractive to revtrt to tho 
period when the forty-foot telcs<»ope first in¬ 
terrogated these profound heavens! The cn- 
t.insiaStie observer, in the act of discovery, 
rises before the imagination, anud the peace 


of midnight, andAhe boaotcona twinkling of 
stars; as also that oth«r feature which Chat¬ 
teris^ and further elevated the scene. The 
astronomerj during these engrosmag ni^ts, 
was constantly assisted in his laboun by « 
devoted maiden sister, who braved wltb it 
the inolemoDcy of tho weather—who heroically 
shared his privations tiiiat she might partici¬ 
pate in his delights—wlmse pen, we are told, 
committed to paper his notes of observations 
as they issued from his lips; ** she it was,’* 
says the best of authorities, **who havii^ 
passed tlie nights near the toleseopo, took the 
rough manuscripts to her cottage at the dawn 
of day, and prodneod a ftiir copy of the night's 
work on the ensuing morning; she it was 
who planned tho labour of each sneoeeding 
night, who reduced every observation, made 
every calculation, and Kept everything in 

g stematio order;’’ she it was, Miss Caroline 
erschel—who helped onr astronomer to ga¬ 
ther an imperishable name. Tliis venerable 
lady has, iiFono respect, been moro fortnnato 
than her brother, she has lived to reap the 
fiiU harvest of their joint glory. And besides 
her groat assistance to her brother, not only 
in his observations, but in the oonstrnotion of 
his great telescope—she having polished tho 
great spocnlnm, it is said, vrith her own hands 
—discovered, herself, several comets. Some 
years ago, the gold medal of our Astronomi¬ 
cal Society was transmitted to her, at her na¬ 
tive Hanover; and tho same learned society 
baa recently inscribed her name upon its 
roll. 

CHANGES OF THB EARTH. 

The first specimens of organized life, aro to 
be observed soon after tbo consolidation of 
tho earth’s surface, and subsequently to a 
revolution of its elements, preparatory to its 
becoming an iuliabitablc world. This, as also 
suggest^, was during an early condition of 
onr planet, and far down in tho order of stra¬ 
tification, as it now exists; and the forms and 
habitudes of the primitive tenants of the earth 
were, as should bo supposed, wisely adapted 
to that condition. Simple in structure, and 
correspoudingly so in cndoirment, they came 
into being, lived ont their allotted time, and 
disappeared for over. New forms of exist¬ 
ences, more perfect in organization and more 
highly endowed, sncceoded, and, in tnm, 
shared the same destiny. Revolution fol¬ 
lowed rovolntion on the earth’s snr&ce, and 
each dying, with each reviving order of beings, 
became entombed amid the conflicting ele¬ 
ments. On tho remains of one, ftouriahed 
anottier and superior class; and thns progres- 
sive throughout an indefinite period of time, 
nature moved <mward in her works, from pri¬ 
mitive formations and early oeenpants of onr 
then virgin, bnt now, perhaps, waning planet, 
and upward tbrongh all the varied changes io 
which it has’ been subjected, to the prosent 
Buperstrats, and the present CxaSited oeenpant 
of tho earth and of time—Ktari.' 

V 2 
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THS JIUtBCffi. 


FABLES FROM LSSSfNO. 

Tm Spabbows^—Ah old olkBieli, fai «bich 
iHBnj opuTOWB buih their nests, wm altered 
and reimred. And when it stood in its new 
glory, ihe sparrows esdne hade to look for 
tiieir old abodes, bnt lol they were all bnilt 
np. ** What a usdess bailing this is 1” 
cried one. " It is not fit to lire in,’* said 
another and they all flew away. 

The Fox ahd thb Stobk.— ** Pray tell 
me,** said the Ibz to the stork, ** some of the 
wondnfei adTontnres yon met with in the 
strange lands yon visited.** Thereupon the 
storkbegan, and gave him the name of every 
pond ind ridi m^ow, where he had fbnnd 
the most delicate worms and finest firo^. 

Mv friend L — wrote a book about ms tra¬ 
vels in France, somewhat alter the same pat¬ 
tern. 

Tan Bowhan.—A n archer had an excel¬ 
lent bow of ebony, with which he shot true and 
fhr, and which he valued higfalv. One day, 
however, eyeing it closely, he said, ** Yon are 
a littie too plain, too dmple, after all,bnt that 
m» be remedied.” 

So he went to a famous carver, and told 
him to carve upon the bow the whole history 
of Atalanta and Meleager. This was cer¬ 
tainly a very proper device to put upon a bow. 

When the vrork was fini^ed, the archer 
was greatly pleased. ** Thou art worthy of 
such ornaments, m^ trusty bowl” and, as he 
tried it again, drawing the string, the bow- 
broke. 

Tbb Wasps.— Corruption preyed upon the 
carcase of.ajpUnat steed,vdiowas shot down 
in battle. !&e wreck of one animal is em¬ 
ployed by ever-active Nature to fhrnidi a 
cradle -for another and a swarm of young 
wasps came out mm the carcase. ** Oh, 
how glorious is our descent!” said the wasps, 
«the noble steed, the fiurourite of nature, is 
ou^arentt” 

Ine writer happened to overhear them, and 
it reminded him of our modern Italians, who 
fimey that they are desoendants of the immor¬ 
tal odd Bornans, beeanse they were bora upon 
thdr graves. 

JcprcBa AND tbb Hobbe.—** Father of 
beasts and men,” said the horse, and drew 
near Jupiter’s tmne, "they tell me that I 
am one of the most beantifol of the animals 
thoB hast created. Bnt yet might I not be 
still ftBther impr<wed1” 

" And pray what do yon find fruit vritht 
Speak, and 1 will grant yonr wish,” said the 
smiling. • 

" Periiaps,” eontinned €be horsCL" 1 wrald 
be still fle^ if my lege were longer and 
thinner; a long, stvan-llke neck would not 
diminish my beauty; a broader chest would 
inerease my stren^; and, sinos thou hast 
destined me to carry thv filivontitc creature, 
mao, the saddle might m made to grew on 
a^backjaatoKiIly.” 


" Very welL have patlenoe a mementr^’said 
Jov^ SM spoke the wood of creation. And 
there stood hefete the throne—Uie hideous 
cameL The horse ioifred upon and item- 
4>led vrith terror and dlagnst. 

" Here are longer and thinner legs,” said ' 
Jove, "hero is a swan-like neck and a broader. 
eheet; here is a saddle growing on the hack: 
what do yon say, will yen ssenme tMs fmml’’ 

The horse trembled, bnt ecold not answer. 

" Go,” added Jupiter, " and take warning 
for the frture. To pnniu thy disoontmit, the 
camel shall eratinae to mds^ and none pf Ay 
raee ehall ever behold hm bnt vddi fear and 
tremUing.” 

The NioHnHOALB ahd the HawKi!—A 
hawk TOoneed upon a nqihtingsle singinff in 
the hedges, crying, " Since you have suoh a 
sweet voioe, how delieions yon most be !to 
eat!” 

Was this ignorance or irony in the hawk! 

I don't know, but 1 heard some one say yes- 
terdw, " That young lady, who mugs so de- 
lightnilly, would make an ezedlent vrife.” 

OLD POPULAR BALLADS AND 
SONGS OF SWEDEN. 

(FroM the For. Qmir. Reeiew. No. zm., Oet.. 1840.) 

[Tbve that the reign of the Polar Summer is 
exceeding lov^—but true also that it is 
vwtiy short. For only out that frir sestival 
time-q>aoe out of the Swedish year’s circle, 
and how huge a portion remains of unbonign 
gloom uid vrinterly darkness. In a clime so 
perpetually dismal, what on earth then can 
enliven the inhabitants 1 

Why Sonn—^traditionary Songs ! These 
prove allHBuffloient to fill the drearioBt of 
their minds with the fulness of " bosom-sun¬ 
shine.” In your seal-ddn tent—^In yonr rude 
fir-roofed hut, whether Swedish, Lapfrndic, 
or Finnidi—under the light of a lamp fed by 
the frt sperm-oil of arotio whales, sits the 
Travdler-Soald or poet, who, in return for his 
dish of salmagundi and draught of cora-brandy, 
recites to the family assembled, the ballads 
and legends of the country. Of these he has 
infinite variety, and he makes tiie long even¬ 
ings of these poor benighted people as fiill of 
gratifioation and ddight as ever in ^ blne- 
dcied South do the talented Improvisatori. 

What ho 1 for a measure, grey Scald:—] 

1. A King*a son, dieguieed eu a aeemau' 
govth, plageth dice with a nohU maiden, 
and winneth her so to hie Bride, The sonra 
on this snbiect are extrraiely popnhf throng- 
ont Scanmnavia: several Danidi eeinies of 
which are to be fbnnd in Ngerup, ir., 122; 
and Sgv,, Pt. iv.) No. 86. 

(DEN LILLA EaTSRan.) 

THE LtTTl.B BEAMAN. 

In tier krfly bower a virgia sat 
On skim. emliroid«rins. 

When tiwie came a little eeunau by. 

And wonU the audd behuld. 


THE MttlBOE. 
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And beU^imr.Httleirama, 

Uau'tiiMl 1 tKjr to thea* 

And hast than any mind thk hanr. 

To plajF cold di^ with me ?— 

Bat bow and can 1 play now, 

Tim goMan diea whli ihaa { 

For no nd-shtnlux gold I hata 
Tint 1 cnn stofca 'gabiot tlwa.— 

And aoialy thou ean'at atalia thy joekaC 
Caa'at atoka tiiy Jookrt gray; 

Whila then acainat iiiyMir will atakat 
My own Mr gold rfnct twaa*— 

So then the first gold die, I wot. 

On ta^ile-board did ran; 

Awi tha'lHtia seanMo lost bis stake. 

And tlio pretty iwafdan watt. 

And hear now, little aeantan. 

Hoar what 1 say to tlirai 
An’ bast thou any mind this hour. 

To play goid uea with ma ?—■ 

Bat how and can I play now. 

The golden dioe with thee 7 
For no ledwhining gold I have 
Tint 1 can stake ’gainst tlMCb— 

Tlion sorely (bis cdd hat can'st stake, 
Cau’st stake thy hat so grey; 

And 1 will stake my bright gold crown. 
Come take It if ye may,— 

And so the second die of gold 
On taUe-board did run: 

And the litUe seaman lost bis stake, 
While the pretty maiden won. 

And hear now, little seaman. 

Hear what 1 say to thee; 

An* host (liou any mind this boor 
To play gold dwe with me t— 

But how and can 1 fday now 
Tlie golden dice with thee 7 
For no redwliining gold 1 hae^ 

That 1 can stalm’gainst thee.— 

Tlien stake each of thy stockings. 

And each sUver-buelilcd shoe; 

And 1 wiU stake mine bonunr. 

And eke my troth tliereto.— 

And so the third gold die. I wot. 

On table-board did run; 

And the pretty maiden hiet liar slake. 
While tile little seaman won. 


Come here. now. little seaman. 

Haste far away with me; 

And a ship that stems the briny fiood 
1 that will give to thee.— 


A ship that stems the briny fiood 
ril get ITt can be done t 
Bat that yonng virgin liave I wUI, 
Whom wldi gold dice I won— 

Come here, now, little eeaman. 

Haste br away frm me} 

And a shirt eo fine, with oeame of sQk, 
I that will give tp thee.—* 

A shirt eo fioc, with eeama of eOk, 
ru get iff eon be doiwi 
But that young viisiu hern 1 wQI. 
Whom with gold toe 1 won— 


May, hear now Uttle seaman. 
Haste finr away fnnn me; 

And tha half (d tbi% my lUngdom, 
I that will gtve to thee.— 


The half of this thy Mngdom, 

I’ll get irtcaa be done. 

But tut young vfagla have I wlQ. 
That wlUi gold dl» 1 won.— 


And the viigin to her chemtaer goee. 
And parteliufiewing hair; 
A^msI poornHd, 1 toon,aloe 1 
Tha marrlagfrctown mnat bear— 


The aennmn tneda the fioto aleag. 

And wHh hta eword he iday’dir— 

Aenod e maleh « u'<u taou'rt worth, 

Tnou getteat, littto mMc— 

For 1, Ood wot I no Maman am, 

AlthouKh ye thioken so; 

Tha best king's aon 1 am, Inatead, 

That In Bngelonds mn go, 

[2. The Virgin that died orueifg rather 
than live with Shame. This ia so Mmlxi^y 
sweet and simple an old song, and so extremeljr 
popular among all dassea to tius^jthat w« 
most find room for a Terskm. llie dr to 
wbich it is song is also Tory chg-iming p.] 

(LITEN KABIM.) 

LITTLE KABIN.* 

And etIU serv’d little Kertn, 

1’ th’ young king's nelaee bn’. 

Like any star bright mane aba 
'Mong ell the meidena ema*. 

Lika any atar bright shone site 
’Mong alt the nwidons ema'— 

Wlien thus, tha damsel tempUiw, 

The young king's words m a’l— 

And say, now, Karin dearest I 
May wilt tbott but be mi w ; 

Grey palfirey and gold-derk'd aaddle, 

MluUl both, yes both, be thine- 

Gr^ paliiey and gold.deck'd saddle 
Would u’er suit one so low; 

To th' queen, thy yonng mouse, give them— 

Let me with bonoar go f— 

Bat sny, now, Kurin dearent I 
Sny wilt thon but be miu; 

My ^d-CTDWu reddest glenraing, 
iS'en that, too, sluUl be thte 1— 

Thy gold-crown reddest gleaming, 
wonhl ne'er enit one so low; 

To th' queen, thy yonng sponio, gWt them— 

Let me with honour go I— 

Bat listen, Kurin dearest I 
May wilt tlwu bat be mine; 

To the half of this my kingdina— 

Whatc'er thou wilt ia torn i— 

The half of this thy kingdom 
Would ne’er suit one so low; 

To tb' queen, thy young spanjMb givo it— 

Let me with honour go !— 

Tlien hear now, UtMe Kerin I 
An’ miu ilwu edit ncd bey— 

Throat down in u eiiike-set buml 
Thy bir young limbs I'll am 1— 

And tlirnst In u eidke-set benel 
E’en should my young limbs be/— 
nom heuv'n atumii my Inn o cence, 

^ God's littto engele see I— 

Then down i’ the eidkenet bwH 
They little Karin bound | 

Anri all tiw yonng king’a pagan, 

They roil ner round and tonnd. 

And so Cram hmven down flying. 

Two milk-white dovu desoend; 

They took the little Katin— 

•And three etmight backward wend I 

And so from hdl itee mveu 
On eouLblnek wings ascend; 

Bight quick the young king seis’d they. 

And three etmight backward wend I 

[The Seald’c minctrelcr oeaeec; bot^tiie 
inmdent hin bdeia lifiB wit% wiU aamlhr 016 

• "Burin" b the old and popular SwedUibni of 
Oatherbie. In cho eame moaner ue •* Pslnr/' toe Peter. 





talk of the ohUdranaad tii»*sialdn>s.fi>r manj 
a day. Whon their white haads are milking 
the mild reiu-doer—refining the epermy oil* 
floiMl—shaping the whalo>boue, or preserving 
their delicate fish, " Little Karin” will form 
the constant tlieme of oouvmsation and de*- 
light.] 

Bia?HLEHEMlTE WOMEN. 

Ae the reservoirs and canals whiuh supply 
Bethlehooit as well as Jernsalem, with watery 
are in luinS) and dry eleven months in the 
year, the women are obliged to go a league 
for what4hey fetch for housohold use, and to 
bring'it back themselves in skins. Add to 
thin, the toil of climbing steep hills under 
their burden, and then say, my dear friend, if 
it be possible to suppress a painful fooling, 
especially when you consider that this task 
has to be performed tiireo or four times a 
week. 

A few days since, I was taking a walk out 
of tho town with the cure. About three- 
quarters of a mile from it, wo met with a 
young girl returning with her provision. She 
had set down her skin upon a fragment of 
rock, and was standing beside it, out of breath, 
and wiping the perspiration from her fkce 

Curious to know the weight of tho skin, 1 
begged hor to put it on my shoulders; my 
roquoHt astonished her not a little ; she, ne¬ 
vertheless, complied very cheerfully. It was 
as much os 1 could do to take a fow steps 
under tho burden. 

“ Poor thing,” said I, as 1 threw it down, 
looking at the cure, ** how old is she! not 
more than sixteen, 1 dare say.” 

Sixteen 1” answered ho, “ she is not thir¬ 
teen f’ and, addressing her in Arabic, ho 
asked, “ How old are you, my girl V 

“ Twelve, sir I” 

1 took fbom my pocket some pieces of 
money, which I haudra to her, and which she 
aoeoptod with a lively demonstration of joy. 

But to go BO fiur for water is not the only 
tadc ot the poor BetjhlriiemUes. The town is 
destitute of wood, nor is any to be found nearer 
than some leagnes. It is the women who 
have to provide this also. 

But v^t wrings one’s heart, and I confess 
makes my blood Itoil, is to see tiioso wretchod, 
worn-down, emaciated creatures, having mi- 
wvy stampeii on tiioir fbess, sinking beneath 
their loads, passing in sight of their husbands, 
listlessly seated in tlio public square, smoking 
and oliatting by way of pastime ; while not a 
thou^t enters the head of these heartleBS, 
base, and unkind husbands, to reiiovo kis 
partner of her burthen, and to. carry for bar, 
at least,, from that spot to his homo* what riie 
hod to bring whole loa^pies. Is this all 1—- 
No, my fiaend I ^ 

At night, with tbte wood, wliich has oost 
such toO, she is obliged to heat tbo water 
brought from such a distaneo; she has to wash 
tho of that man, then to epok hi# sapper, 


then to wait upon him, etandfai^tt^ him 
and bis eldest son—withoat talang she least 
share in the mehl, and to wait till they have 
done, before the can step aside to eat by her¬ 
self what thoy have left. * * *■* 

The pen drops firmn my Augers. Xs it poa- * 
Bible that the oan be thus treated, who ear-, 
ries him in her bosom, who brings hha forth 
with pain, who sncklea him with her mUk, * 
wlio warms him on her heart, who rooks him 
on her knees, who guides his first steps, who 
strives by education to uifiise into nim all 
that is gentle and kind, prho delighth to tiuow 
a charm over his life, who shares his sorrows, 
who best knows how to sootho Ids woes, to 
comfort him, to nnrso him in idleness and in¬ 
firmity, to lighten and sometimes to embellish 
his old age, and to perform for him, until his 
last moment, services of which any other 
courage, any other devotedness, any other 
love, would be incapable 1 And that at 
Bethlehem I _ 

ALBERT DURER. 

In Nuremberg, his native town, everything 
boars some trace of him; it contains abridge, 
a street, a fountain, a society of artists, and 
an exhibition, all of which bear his name. 
Tho house in which ho was boru is still exist¬ 
ing, (boo Mirror^ vol xxxiii., No. 934,) and is 
shown to stningers, although he died in 1528; 
lastly, his fellow-citizens have erected a funeral 
monument to his memory. 

Lot us nut forget the Album Durer, a charm¬ 
ing collection, which tho most celebrated 
artists living have embellished with their 
productions. Burer is to Nuremberg, what 
(Tuttenborg is to Mayeiioe, or Sohiller to 
Weimar ; we find a souvenir at evoiy step. 
The house in which he lived has been bonght 
by the town, in order to present it to the 
society of artists in Nuremberg, who hold in 
it a permanent exhibition. 

This is as it should be, the house of a great 
man should always become a national monu¬ 
ment.* That of Borer is a picture-gallery; 
tho house where Moliere was bom is now a 
wooUen-draper’s shop !—Time’s Journal. 


THE BLINB CHURCH, LIYERFOOL. 

If over you oomo to Liverpool, do'not fkfl to 
pay a visit to the Blind Churoli, as it is called. 
The interior is splendidly finished, containing 
two fine paintings: one of Cfinisx reedving 
and blessing tittle ohUdren; and the other, of 
CuRisT restoring the blind man to si|^t. .The 
soi'vioe is ohanuted, and the psalms aud hymns 
sung by a choir of blind girls and boys, aooom- 
panied by a fine rieh-toned organ. JLast sab¬ 
bath afternoon, 1 took a pew in thdr ohnroh, 
and never belbre did I hear such mnsio as 
that produced by the blind singers before me. 

* Hnw iliffdivat b tlib iint'iwwotUiy feelioe, Jimm 
tlie MwdUt Olid (ibgfaca&il coudiKt w die Enaltth 
VconW. h iwguxd tu tiiS bUtii-piuet) ot tlieir nniiujii'tat 
nbiuuiieiuel 



THK HimaOR. 


One beftnttflBl dit, wiiih fUr and roM dieeke, 
and with wavuig and rich ooris of anbuzn 
hair ftlUng down eititer cheek, so peculiar to 
AnglO'Sazou beauties, sang most divinely 
sweet. Gently leaning forwi^ with her ftioa 
aptuxned, and her blind eyes raised towards 
Heaven, nneonsoions of her own charms, that 
were emposed to the gase of the audience, she 

C ed mrih a stream of overpowering melody. 

whole sonl seemed filled with the rich 
harmony of music. Yon could imagine it was 
the voko of an angol that had descended from 
the spheres, to join* in the praises of Gon. 
How placid, how composed appeared that 
countenance, that had never seen the light of 
heaven, or the things of earth, and is never 
destined to see the light in this life, until she 
shall awake in the bright and glorious light 
of another world I What an object of sympa¬ 
thy, of pity, and of admiration! Tho whole 
choir, of twenty or thirty singers, were excel¬ 
lent songsters; bat this superior and melodi¬ 
ous girl, of about eighteen years old, was, in 
many hymns, suffered to sing while all the 
rest were silent, and tho efibet was truly im¬ 
pressive and striking. When you visit this 
church, you are expected to ooutribnto some¬ 
thing for the support of these unfortunate blind 
people. I threw in my mite, and left tho 
church highly gratified .—Correspondence of 
the New York Herald. 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 
oiscovBay of bis remains, ano notice of 

HIS WRITINOS. 

His Coffin and Inscription, 

Sir Thomas Browne’s remains were lately 
discovered, by accident, in the Oiurcb of St. 
Beter Maucroft, Norwich. Some workmen 
wore employed in digging a grave within tho 
area before the al^, when their pickaxe 
struck on a hard substance, which turned out 
to be a coffin-plate, which was onlnckily split 
by the force of the blow. It was a small, an¬ 
tique, brass shield, bearing the following in¬ 
scription:— 

_ Ampliimioius Vir Dus. Thom** Dnwna Mp- 

dtciun Dr., Aitno* uutuii/?. Deiintns IS Diu MpttsU 
Oetdbtis Anuu Dili 1684, Imc Iik-iiIo iailunuii’iis, rur- 
poris Npapyriei pnlvphj plamiiiim in uiirnm conrertit. 

On a oloBor inspection, the coffin, quaintly 
described above as having been ‘‘transmuted 
into gold” by the potent “dust” of tbe 
mighty '** aimiynBst,” was found to have been 
lUeraffy converted into a carbonate of /ead, 
which ommbled at the touch, disclosing the 
bones of its illustrious tenant, lliero is no 
truth whatever in the report, pretty widely 
oiroolated, that tiio “features remained ea- 
tirft” The flesh had returned “ to earth as it 
but the ludr of tho beard was in good 
P^^obsrvation. A portioa cS this was compared 
with its representation in an oil painting of 


tilie kidc^t, ta^ieaded in tiie vestry, and ib# 
ooloor at the ori|^nal oorreqKatded exactly 
with that of the copy. Now we have the 
testimony of Sir Thomas Browne himself, that 
“ teeth, botaes, and hair, give the most la^ng 
defiance to cormption.’* skull was sound, 
and still contained a mass of brain. Unhap¬ 
pily for the phronologistB, the forehead wm 
narrow, low, and rocedinc; whereas, that 
part appropriated to the ammal propensities, 
was nnusnally largo. It may be r%ht, per¬ 
haps,^ to add, that tho venerable bones, thus 
fortuitously exposed, were seen by few, and 
were revorontly handled. After having slept 
undisturbed for more than a contnry and a 
half, it was reasonable to prosome that tliey 
bad become incorporated with tho soil; no 
sort of blame, tlierofore, could reasonably at¬ 
tach to the selection of their resting-place for 
another occupant. 

Esteemed as a curious*’ writer. 

The oblivion which descended for more 
than a century upon the noblest anthers in 
onr laugnago, was partially averted fhim Sir 
Thomas Browne; but ho outlived his oontem- 
porarios and prodeccssors, because he was 
considered not as an original, but as a eurieue 
thinker. Nothing is so iiynrious to the true 
fume and just influence of such an anther, m 
the reputation of being a literary curiosity 
Tho reader, the serious and meditative, eqnall} 
with tho frivolous and careless, from a morbioi 
appetite for tho new and uncommon, noglcota 
tlio gravo truths, solemn precepts, and weighty 
judgments, which are tho heart and marrow 
of the writer; and soloets for approval, and 
as reasons of the faith tliat is in him, sinj^o 
periods and separate apothegms, tho liy-g|onc 
consequences of some foro-gone Conclusion, 
tho after-growth of comploto propositious. 
He dwells not upon tho solidity of the base, or 
tho symmetry of beauty and strength in the 
shaft, wherein consist the dignity and dura¬ 
tion of the column; but be is ourions in frieze 
and cornice-work—fair, indeed, in kind and 
and effective in places, but deprived by the 
very act of selection, of much of its grace, and 
all of its propriety. And thns ho, who by 
working in earnestness, fMth, and wisdom, 
has merited a portion in the mimstry ox 
truth, is degraded to tho rank of an antic, or 
a sophist, to show tricks, or propound riddles, 
to a crowd of wonderers, b^use it suits the 
indolence or caprice of critics to set him down 
as a ourioua thinker. 

Hie Speculation and penetrative Spirit, 

None can deny him tlio praises he justly 
m^ts for profound thought, subtle curious- 
ness, pure and holy pathos, and a mind of 
almost circular cultivation. His defect wm a, 
want of comprcliensiou in his infinite thirst 
of spccuiatiou. Every object in nature wd 
in art, in prophecy and history, in outward 
formj in inward essence, the geimatitHic of 
the heavens and the periods of 4»rth,lihe mys¬ 
teries of slers and flowers, the humaa dr< 
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of death and the graTa. flie eer- 
lilaty and jwaiRwetB ef elthar eienim, trara 
the conataat ofiieots erf hie speenlatu^ his 

C Btime, and amiliar oonpany. He ex- 
neted hie own spiiit in the di^ih and diA> 
enlty of Ms reoeareh, and he became obsonre, 
(jentasdcal, and inoonolnsiTO, from the eabtle 
Mrrersity of his inqnlry. Bnt he omnpte* 
heads not the entire spbm of the saMects he 
oontemplates; fat the eonunon and the ont- 
lying he perpetnally overlooks, in his anxiety 
to probe frie inward and hidden. His mind 
ia sn|ggostiTe, not oonoprdiensive. He is over 
striking out new paths, and opening strange 
penpeotives, hot he fbllows none (rf them to 
their proper end and angle. He oonstmets 
euriotu passes upon optical prineiples of his 
ovm invention; and he wiU look through 
them instead of placing his objects in their 
proper liglit, and using his natural eyes. He 
looks through stained or smoked glasses, as if 
the whole world of being and mind were 
under one vast eclipse. Hu is the sublime of 
egotism. Ho does not think or speak him> 
adf as existing among tlie common relations 
and every-day accidents of life; bnt he trans¬ 
ports these and himself into a region of his 
own creating, whorein he is, at once, the sov¬ 
ran and the subject, the artificer and the mate¬ 
rial. He abstracts all things into himself, and 
then makes himself, too, an abstraction. Ho 
is indiffiirmit or careless of natural and neces¬ 
sary distinction; and is emancipated from all 
known laws of combination. He is an imagi¬ 
native phautast. Ho never penetrates the 
essenoe of things, or the modes of being, to 
recombine and recreate thorn, as the poot or 
the analyst; hut he paire opposites, and 
unitss conflicting matter with the- perversity 
of a parodist, am prevents our surprize from 
uahnlnating into ridtcnle or laughter, by the 
mslauoholy enthnsiaiinu in which be e^rouds 
his strange elements. 

Habitual Serioumett of hio Mind. 

IBs Imagination is distingaished by its 
alotfoau from the objects that it contem¬ 
plate They remain unmodified by any ac- 
timi or process of his mind; they are endued 
with no new prop^e^ nor divested of any 
farmer ones; hut lie stm and unchanged b^ 
neaih the twilight shadows wMoh he casts 
over than. He cares not whether he deal 
with elements or compounds; he pauses not-' 
to nncreate, but his will, like a potent alchemy, 
oonsnbstantiates all matter into one nuknown 
precipitate. Indeed, this power of oousub- 
stanni^ing;^all things outward, all learning, 
all that is derivative or indnetive, into one¬ 
ness, into a continuous abstraction and Uh- 
personation of ssK is the central point of 
Browne's mind, the pmrmeating principle of 
his being and thou^t; frr it extends from 
the IdUest and boldest flights of his imagi- 
natlott, urd throii| h the BHMit strange and tor¬ 
tuous combinations of his frmey, to his ordi- 
aary aeiions and dally habits. Milton at¬ 


tuned the hli^iest print of hnwMi perfbrii- 
bility Mtherto developed In man^ fl>r m com¬ 
prehended, above ril men, the most Of the 
nniversal in the individaaL Browne, on flie 
contrary, with as mueh of the individnal, 
reached not the nniversal; rinee, though Ms • 
spirit was eatfaoHe, Ms will was nn^nal to . 
the effort; and he embraced oriy a fbrm 
<rftheeclMtfe, But the pmeesses and results 
of selection are hidden from Ac most entions 
and anxions obsmwatlea, by the nlenm earn¬ 
estness in wMrii ho oonriders all things indif¬ 
ferently. Hence, not uafroqnentily, he appepis 
negligent of the serious,*iuid staoions o&y ef 
the stmuge, and seenu to balanoe tho jpbwt 
and the truing in the same scale, and by add¬ 
ing or vrithdrawing the just ivri|^t to make 
neither preponderate. Thus, he is equally 
interested in diseussing qnestions ** on fllie 
proper time for paring one’s naUs,”. and ** on 
being drunk onoe a month,” as in sriving 
“ mystical enigmas and serions riddles on the 
Trinity.” These hioonsistencies of tlionght 
and teeliag make Mm repnted a smions 
thinker, and are the propm oat*growA v/t the 
earnest hamoanmsneas m wMon he eontw- 
platoB all above, beneath, and around him. 
He seas notMng ttifliiig—notMng Imlietons. 

Melanehtdintoa of his DuposUien. 

The melaeoholy of Ms nature leads him to 
discourse with the past—^the present and fri- 
tnre destinies of time and space are dwarfed 
by the remembrance of tfae lost, the irrecover¬ 
able, the ancient. He wears perpetual monm- 
ing for the mouldered empires and by-gone 
dynasties of earth—the faU of T)roy is yet 
recent in his contemplation, and the burden of 
Babylon a present sorrow. Ho is placed in 
the latter days—ia the deelino and dotage of 
tho world. “ The grmit mutations of the 
world are acted, or time may be too short fbr 
oor derigns.” The heavens and the earth 
affect him not in their attributes of sublimity 
and seasonable loveliness; he sees only that 
they ore changed, ” while we look tor ineor- 
mption in the heavens, we find they are but 
like the earth. DuraMe in their main bodies, 
alterable in their parts; whereof besides 
eomets and new sta^ pcHrspeetivee b^in to 
tell tales.” He has come after the antunm- 
equinox of time, and beholds only present and 
prospective decay. Earth and mui, motion 
and life, are to Iw, as an Egyptian banquet 
with its skeleton, symbol of perishable nn- 
manity. Tbo assurance of immortality, and 
tiie earnest hope of memil hapriaesB, are to 
him, shorn (rf half their ossentU br^htness, 
by the refleotion that they may be indefinitely 
removed, and the sleep of the grave prrionged 
"almost to eternity.” 


IHogeneSf when he trod with his dirty eeh- 
bled shoes on the beautiftil carpets (rf Blete, 
exclaimed triumphantly, " 1 tmad np<m Iba 
pride (If Flatol” " Yes," replied Plat(», «’ hni 
with a greaiter pride.” . v; 
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EDIBLE NEST OF THE JAVA 
SWALLOW, 


The nests of these birds are h!|^ly prized by 
Chinese emenres, being eomposod of animu 
matter, ^e best aooonnt of them which we 
have met with is g^ren by Mr. Crawfhrd. 
** The best nests/’ he sayiL ** are those obtained 
in deep, damp caves, and suoh as are takas 
before the birds have laid their ogm. The 
coarsest are those obtained after tho young 
have been fledged. The flnest nests are the 
whitest; that is, those taken before the nest 
has been vended impure by the food and 
fteces of the young birds. The best are white, 
ahd the iitfenor murk-coloured, streaked with 
blood, or intermixed with fbathers. It may 
be remarked, however, th|$ sonw of the natives 
desoribe the purer nests as ftte dwelling of 
the Cook-bird, and always so designate them 
in eommeroe. Birds*aests are collected twice 
a year; and, if regnlaiiy collected, and no un- 
nsnal ii^nry be ofi'em to the caverns, will 
produce very equally, the quantity being v^ 
little, if sit all, improved by the caves being 
left altogether unmolested for a year or two. 
Sooie m'the caverns are extremely difficult 
of access, and tiie nests can onlv be collected 
by persons ancustomed from ihw youth to the 
offiee. The most remarkable and productive 
eaves in Java, of which 1 supefintended a 
m^ety the ooUeetion for sevw years, are 
these of Earang-bidang, in ^e provinM of 
Bai^en, on the south coast of the islaskU 
That* the oaves are only to be aa^oaehed by 
a perpendicular deaeent of ssanymutdrod fee^ 


by laddecB of baa|beo and raftaa, over a sea 
roUhwvhdently against the >m1dl When the 
mouth of the cavern is attained, tire petrOons 
office of taldng the nests must (rflen be per* 
formed with toreh-Hgfat, by penetrating Into 
recesses of the rock, where urn sU^tert trip 
would be instantly fotal to the adv e nt u rers, 
vdio see nothing bmow them but the tnrbSleid 
surf making its way into the chasms of tbv 
rock. The only preparation which the birda* 
nests undergo, is that (d'idmple dtymg, with¬ 
out direct exposure to the sun, after which 
they are packed in small boxes, nsua^ of a 
picul.* They are assorted for tiie Qiineao 
market into three kinds, aeeording to their 
qualities, distinguished into first or best, se¬ 
cond, and third qnsUties.t From Java there 
are exported about 200 piculs, or 27,000 fos., 
the greater part of which is of the first qua¬ 
lity. The greater quantity is from the Sulnk 
Araipelagoe, and consists of 530 piculs. 
From Macassar, there are sent abont 30 piculs 
of the fine kind. These data will miable ns 
to offer some conjectures rospeoting the whole 
quantity; for the edible swallows' nests bdag 
universally and almost equally diffbsed from 
Jauk, Ceylon, to Mew Gninea, and the whoto 
prodnee going to one market, and only by one 
conveyance, me jnnks, it is probable mat 
average quantity taken by each vessel is not 
less than the sum taken from the ports just 
mentioned. Taking the quantity sent from 
Batavia as the estimate, we know that this is 
conveyed by 6,300 tons m shipping, and,there¬ 
fore, the wholo quantity will be l/tlS piculs, 
or 242,400 tbs., as the whole quantity mCM- 
neae shipping is 80,000 tons. In the Archi¬ 
pelago, this property is worth I,262/tl9 Spa¬ 
nish dollars, or 204,2901. The value of tms 
immense property to tho country which pro¬ 
duces it, rests i^n the oq>rioion8 wants <ff a 
single pmple. Wrom its nature, it necessarily 
follows that it is claimed as the exdasivo 
poperty of the sovereign, and everywhere 
fbmu a valuable branch of his income, or of 
the revenue of the state. In sitnationB where 
the eavems are difflonlt of access to strangmsL 
and where there reigns enough of order and 
tranquility to secure them from internal de¬ 
predation, and to admit of the neats bdng 
obtained without otiier expense than the sim¬ 
ple labour of colleeting th^, the value of the 
property is very great. The oavenu nS Ka- 
rang-boffang, in Java, are of this description. 
These annu^ly afford 3,810 fos. of nests, 
which are worth, at the Batavia prices of 
8,200, 2,500, and 1,200 Spanish dollars the 
pioulj^for tile respective kinds, nearly 139,000 
Spanish dollars; and the whole espouse of 
coU^ng, cmiug, and packing, amounts to 
no more tiian 11 per cent, on this amonnt. 

• Th* plenl U abont 185 poantlo. 

1 Tlw cemmoB price* for bird’* (•««(• «t Cwton ne, 
for tbs Snt wrt. Asm Spnniili dolfors the plettl. or 
5/. ISa Iki per iiouwls for tho x'OjatW.3300 Sprafak 
dollAt* p«r ptenfi .ud. for tho third, no mora tliu 
1.000 IpBW didlan. 
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OiaClERS AND WJLOVaa in BW1TZEBI.4ND, 
It appears te nsHlt fhun facta addaoed bf 
Frof. Agoaslz, that eliomous maasoa of ioe 
have, at a former period, corerod the great 
Talley of Switzerland, together with the whole 
ohaia of the Jura, the sides of which, facing 
the Alps, are polished, and iiitors][<ersed with 
angolar erratic rocks. Prof. Agassiz ooiw 
ceirea that, at a certain epoch, all the north of 
Europe, and also the north of Asia and Amo> 
rioa, were eoTorod with a mass of ioe, in which 
tho (dephants and othor mammalia found in 
the frozen mad and graTel of the arctic re- 

S iona, were imbedded at the time of thoir 
ostructiou. He also thinks, that when this 
immenae mass of ice began quickly to melt, 
the ourroots of water tliat result^, trans¬ 
ported and doTOsited tho masses of irregularly 
rounded boulders and gravel which fill tho 
bottoms of tile valleys; Innuino.ablo boulders 
having, at the same time, been transported, 
together with mud and gravel, upon tho masses 
of glaciors tiien sot afloat. Prof. Agassiz is 
also inclined to suppose that glaciers have boon 
spread over Scotland, and have ovorywliero 
iwodoeed similar results. He means to follow 
np his valuable researches in the Highlands of 
Sootlaad during Ids stay in tho country, and 
confidently expects to find ovidonco of such 
daeiers having existed, par.ioularly around 
Ben Novis. 


ACTION OF SAnTHqCASES. 

PnoFESson Bvckund remarked, that, as leo- 
tures were now going on in tho land of earth¬ 
quakes, he would tell them what to do when 
an earthquake occurred. He had been at 
Palermo, and loomed that, if an earthquake 
were to ooenr at present, those sitting in the 
centre of the room would be in the greatest 
danger, he who was sitting at a window would 
be in the least. In such ciroumstances, let 
thorn betake themselves to a door or a window, 
for the roof and flat beams give wav first, and 
tho uptight walls longest withstand the shook. 


ATHOSPHBIUC FamtOMBNA. 

Avono others, a letter from India was commu- 
nieated, which desetibod a most remarkable 
shower of grain that tcxdc place last March, 
near Rajket, in the Presidency of Bombay. 
It oocurred during one of those thunder storms 
to which that month is liable; the grain not 
only falling npon tho town, but upon a cou|p> 
derablo extent of the adjoining country, and 
being of a kind quito unsown to the natives. 
A oorregpoading, yet more cunoiis dreams 
stance^ the truth of which was long doubted, 
biqpmened about sixty or seventy years since, 
in the district of jMadta% when M^'or Har- 

* AbatmeU f)om the meeting of the Itriiislt Aato* 
elation at UtMgu«, 


riott, author of ^ Straggles thronj^ Idfo,” 
obse^ed a fSsU offish, numbers dropping on 
the hats of some European soldiers 'Mo wen 
in foil march across tiie spot, and whkh ‘were 
afterwards made into a omnry for tiie eom- 
manding officer. 

THE HEDUIXA OBMNOATA. 

Da. J. B. CoHMAOK made some obsmrvations 
on tho effects of air, when injected into the 
veins, in which he objected to tiie theory pub¬ 
lished by Sir Charles Ool^ who ascribes death, 
when it takes place, to the effect whic£ the 
air produces on the medulla oblongata. 'This 
Dr. Cormack denies, and stated that it re¬ 
quires a largo quantity of air to be ii^eoted in 
order to produoo death, when, in evexy in¬ 
stance, the heart was found distended in its 
right cavities, and its functions arrested fiom 
this cause. 


Ci}e 

BRITISH CHANNBI. FISIIERIEB. 

[In tins article, we shall make our readers 
acquainted, first, with the general mode of 
fisliiug in the Channel; and secondly, with the 
manner in which London is sapplied 'with 
fish:—] 

The chief sorts of fish caught in the British 
Channel, appear to bo mackerel, herringa, 
aprals, ^t-fish, (i. e. turbot, aolea, brill, and 
plaice) pilcharda, and a few toAtftnps, cod, 
and oonger-eeia. 

The mackerel and herrings come to the 
Channel in largo shoals from the north, and 
afford the chief harvest of the English and 
French fishermen. The mackerel makes its 
appearance in May and Juno; the herring, 
later in tho year, in October and November. 
Both of these species of fish are taken in what 
are technically called "drift” nets. These 
are large nets spread aoross the sea, to en¬ 
tangle the fish as it endeavours to swim 
through. Tlie French and English fishermen 
pursue different methods of fishing; the French 
use a largo class of boat, (from £irty to sixty 
tons) and, in general, take a cooper with 
them, and a requisite supply of salt and oMks, 
in oi^cr to pickle the herring as soon as 
caught; the English, on the other hand, use 
a smaller deseription of boat, not more than 
half tho size, and usually limd their fish as 
soon as caught, when it is inunediately con¬ 
veyed in a frei^ state to the London aaortcet 
by land. There are also carrier boi^s, Who 
purohaso either of the French or Enj^ish 
fishers, and sail for London the insfont th^ 
have bought a cargo, Jt appears, that abotri 
throo-fourths of such cargoes are ^nght from 
Euglirii fishers, and ono-fwirth from the 
French. 

Sprats form but a smitil portion of the trade. 
They are taken from November to February>.ln 
the aeiglibonrhood of Folkstcme^, 'J^o boats 
used in this fishing are small, and aro<tt|tiiod 
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«/9«<boBits. A BmttU qi:a»ntHy dt the flaest 
fish are seat to Londoa for eating, bat toe 
greatw Qhnber are need ae nuuiare, for which 
purpose they tue in great request; toe price 
is usually I/, per tou. < 

* Flat fish aro taken dating the greater part 
of the year, either by what are called trawl- 
nots, or by the hook and lino. The English 
unirorsally use the trawl-net, bnt the French 
use both methods, and it appears that the 
finest fish are caught by too hook. The 
French turbots are much used in England, 
for it. appears that they ore usually larger 
and finer. 

The trawl-net scrapes along the ground, 
and as the flat-fish breed in the Channel, it 
appears that much injury and destruction has 
bo<tn done to the young fry, when the trawl 
has been used near the snore. It certainly 
appears, that the trawl ought not to be used 
near too shore, witiiin, at least, oue league, 
unless the meshes of the net bo made largo 
enough for the young fish to pass through 
during the wiui^ months. 

I'ilchards areHaken in August, September, 
and Ootoboron the Cornish coast—the greater 
portion are caught in what are called seines. 

A seine consists of three boats and two 
nets, aad is worth about UOO/. About thirty 
toousand hogsheads of pilchards aro caught 
iu seines, and auuually exported to Italy and 
the Moditoranean, in a dry state, and*about 
twenty thousand hogsheads aro taken by 
drift-nets. The following is toe difference 
between drift and seine fisliing :—** The soino 
is, where a shoal is seen approaching; the 
wine throws out, as it were, to euoirole them; 
it touches the ground by leads at the bottom, 
aad floats on too Buifaco, and the fish become 
ouuiroled. The drift fisfiing is carried on by 
boats which fish in deeper water, many milos 
from the land, and throw out nets, which are, 
in. many instances, a mile long, to float on the 
Buifaee, or at toe bottom, as they think it 
most likely to answer; they lie in toe way of 
the fish, trim strike against thorn, and are 
meslted.” 

A trifling quantity of cod, whitings^ and 
conger eelsy are ttoen in too Channel % book 
and line; toe lamprey is the bait used for the 
cod. 

It appears that London is abundantly sup¬ 
plied with fish» and tiiat toe market is fair 
and ojpen. The manner in which the fish 
trade m oondueted in toe MetoopoUs, is as fol¬ 
lows:—At Billingagate, (the chief market) 
there is arclass of persons called fish-Bolosmon; 
to these persons, cargoes are sent up from toe 
country lor sale ; toe fish arrives very early 
m the moenuq^ ehio^ by wator, only a small 
portion by md. There are a number of 
boats at Gravesend, Margate,, and Dover, 
called oarriex, or hatch-boats; theso vessels 
resort to too fishing ground, and buy of the 
difihr^t fishp^men* a eargo, wito which th^ 
inimedlat(dy,s^ £or London. ■ This, of eonrse, 
18 an exoelleat arrangement fbr toe fitoer- 


man, as be is tlraseatnd toe totoble of sailing 
up too Thames, and is able to tonploy toe 
whide of his time in fiditog. It is snpposed 
about one third of toe fish brought to BiUii^ 
gate is caught by foreigners. Hie market at 
Billingsgate opens every morning at five 
o’dook, and too retail dealers in London M' 
there at that early hour to buy sneh fish of toe 
salesmen os they think will suit their custo¬ 
mers. 

The herrings and mackerel are supplied 
dtoer from the Suffolk or the Sussex coast $' 
cod from too North Sea; eels from Holland; 
tnrbot and other flat-fish, in small quantities 
from too Cliaunol, but principally from the 
coast of Holland; lobsters from Norway; sal¬ 
mon from Scotland and Ireland; oysters from 
Essex. It is calculated that so abundantly is 
Billingsgate supplied with fish, that the ave¬ 
rage wholesale price, per lb., of the whole 
amount of fish sold there, would not exceed 
one puuny. 


The Fiddle-Faddle Fashion Book. [Chapman 
and llall.] 

[To use the words of the lively and goi^ping 
Pepys, the sight of this Jeu d’esjnit dolightea 
us mightily; it bring a very clever satire on 
those contemptible &shionable boobies; who, 
with their frightful display of hairy protube¬ 
rances, crawl like ursine sloths along the puhlio 
streets of London and Paris, to the disgust of Ml 
rational and well-organized minds. It is to hold 
them up to the public contempt that toe coloured 
plates of too work arc devoted, and however un¬ 
earthly tbesecxquintesnui.yapi)eartoaBtranger, 
they must not bo viewed as oaricaturos, for it is 
'* From real lift! tliem ebarooters are drawn,” 
and whioh may be ovideneed wheresoever 
they are hourly met, many of them inJialmg 
the blasting influence of toe poisonous cigar, 
rendering their faces more like a mattery pus¬ 
tule than the frontispiece of a hunuu being ; 
but it is very doubtful whether creatures 
so constituted as to fall into such glaring in- 
consistcncicB are capable of feeling toe bitter 
shaft of satire. However, the artist, author, 
and publisher, have done their part well, in 
thus brini^ng the subject before the public 
eye. The work is edited by tlie author of toe 
** Comic Latin Granunar,*’ and contMns many 
witty burlesques on the annoonoementB m 
some of our most prominent quacks and adver¬ 
tisers, wito a pleasing variety of other reading, 
as too following extract will evince :—J 

nUTIBS OP A WIPE. 

It is onr decided opinion that a wife .ought 
by 1 M> means to flirt in society in so open a 
manner as to attract toe attention of be- 
holdin-a. 

Nevertheless, we esteem it expedient toat 
every married lady of ton should be provided 
with a crowd of admirers snifieiontly notner-' 
ons to prove to her husband what a treasure 
he has got; and also to keep him. on his best 
boharionx. 
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fibe rimld iMvar {wv Isto her hnslmod'e 
«fidrs; restiiig aiwm in the confident hdief 
thnt he is the best jn<4Eeof them himself; and 
therewith should spend as much notiej as 
she ean persuade Urn to let her. 

Ever anzlons to anmeni the honour and 
renown of her lord and master, she dionld be 
oardU nerear to show henelf in public except 
dressed in the first style of fluhion; totally 
regardless of expense. 

Her domestic aflUrs most be left entirely 
to the saperintendenoe of her housekeeper; 
whom, howerer, (to conduct herself as a good 
manager,} she should occasionally acense of 
peculation. 

From breakfhst to the proper hour fbr the 
drive, or promenade, hor time should be occu¬ 
pied in titthig in the drawing-room, and re¬ 
ceiving vititors; to whom, for the credit ni 
her husband,^ she is to display herself to the 
greatest possible advaata^ 

Should she be possessed with the eccentri¬ 
city desiring to nurse her own children, she 
must drink, under pretence of being driicate, 
much more bottled portw than, strictly yak¬ 
ing, is fit for her ; and must obviate the ill 
effects thereof by taking medicine. 

Duly impressM with an awfiil sense of her 
rmponsibility for the education of her fiunily, 
she dionld confide it implicitly to the care of 
a governess. She shonld, however, take rood 
bm that her little girls are imbued, from 
their earliest yeai% with a laudable aro be¬ 
neficial love of finwy. 

To set a good example to those beneath 
her, die should be unremitting in her attend¬ 
ance at church; and the more strikinely to 
show her respect for relimon, diould always 
go there, if possible, in her carriage. The 
footmen and coachman are to bo strictly 
charged to remain, meanwhile, absorbed in 
devout meditation, and on no account what¬ 
ever to go to a public-house.* 

As she is ptmnded from practising that 
sort of economy which considB in dimvhig 
herself anything, (to conduct which would he 
derogatory to her husband’s digmty, and pain¬ 
ful to his feelings,) die must diligently avoid 
all unnecessary expenditure on others. F<ar 
exmnple, she must give her servants the very 
amallest wages which they wiU take ; and be 
as eautiotts in the indulj[!race of her diarita- 
hle fedings, as the opinion of the world will 
allow her to bo. In particular, let her shun 
the nnprincipled extravagance of throwing 
mmj money on poor people and beggars, 
most of whom are very impn^ characters, 
while all of them, as everybody well knows, are 
amply provided f<» by a compassionate agd 
Christian legidatnra.. 

Our eoadnding piece of advice may seem 
fanpertinentj but our sincerity must he ike 
excuse ol our rudeness. She must assidu- 

* Titii • lato Act OTPnrlliimrai Ims, in q givst mm- 
•hm p.wi'ntc'd iheu, fot MmiH turn pmi, Aom 
dpiBg. Ttw khttw of leMute ««■ vecf |iiobKbly 
•ae M Uw clikrf estiMi of ila enactmaiit in quwtkm. 


ottdy edtttvate (he meet rii^ morality, tint 
is to say, the study vi ptewrving tin purity 
of her r^ntatiou witii the wend, aM the 
elegance of Imr persmial appearmiee. 

[The announcement of Mr. and Mrs. Stnbhs 
is good, and tells delightfnlly. We most not 
omit to bear testimony to the rising genius of * 
Mr. Leech. We have watdied the progress of 
this gentleman, and we foeraasnrea u hedo 
but study from 1^, —persevorcy—and work 
hard, he will veiy aooa become one of ear most 
talented artista. Wo wish bim every snoeess.] 


The Froieeiant rilfnanaek,-for 1841. [Ckhp^ 
Liverpool: Baidcy, London.] " 

Otm attention has jnst bron called to the 
above Almanack: it oentains mudi endearing 
information for the sineere Protostant; em¬ 
bracing an Historical Detail of Remarkable 
Religions Events, flrom the year 60 to the 

f resent time; Notices of eminent Protestant 
tivines; History of the Oinrches, Ae.; with 
the usual information general^ given hi Al¬ 
manacks. It is illnstnted wm variotts en¬ 
gravings; and is adapted either for the poAet, 
or for £he counting house. 


THE MYSTERIOUS SHIP. 

[Datbd the 27th Angnst, and received at New 
Orleans, by vniy of Havannah, a letter from 
Nas8an'(Bahama) thoa mysteriously speaks of 
this nnaeeonntable vessel:— 

" A ungnlar foot has transpired within 
these few aaja. A great French vessel, mak¬ 
ing sail from Haimrarg to Mavaanah, has 
been met by one of onr small ooastbg-boats; 
it was altogether abandoned. All me sails 
were spread, with the exception of one; H 
was undamaged in the least; the cargo, com- 
posed of wines, fruits, and ^ mannfiiotares, 
was of considerable valne, and in a perfeet 
state. 

" The papers on board were in order, at 
their genem place. Sounding gave three 
feet water in the hold, but it had boen verified 
that there was no Imk to occasion it. The 
only living beingB fonnd onboard, were acat, 
some fowls, and several eanaries, almost dead 
with hnngOT. I questioned <nie of the men 
who had entered the ship, and he told me that 
the oabinB of the oflEben and paasengen wen 
very elegant, and everything indieaied that 
they had been but recently abandoned. 

** In one of them wns found nomraons re¬ 
mains c^a woman’s toilet, eombsand brndies; 
npon a stool there was a woman’s hat, a dress, 
a work-box, needles, a die, Ao.; it semned 
that all had been left bat some Iman before. 
The ship contained a great nnmbw of dfosts 
addresBMio diflkfentmerdumtB at Havaanab, 
to which the vessel baa been croveyed. It is 
hoped that some disckmirsB will tue plaee on 
thu mysterious disoovery. The vrosel titua 
abandoned, and very lalrge of balk;, hM been 
constructed vrithM the preiwnt samr, iad is 
named * BesaUe.”’ 
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ON THE RETURN OF THE ASHES 
OF NAPOLEON. 

{Pdttims ootMItm under the ot the 
lending Jonnml of Bnrepe,” we aAvnnee 
oar hoimile efforts tewnrde an intenretation* 
of a rery ohoiee and elegant Lara poem, 
which appeared in last Friday week's paper. 
Literality of translation has been aimed at, 
bnt wkere parapbrastioMssages appear, diort* 
ness of tioM most plena on onr part, n^ per* 
mitting ns to make nse of the oorreotire pmn- 
ing'hook.] 

tnan^attifram the ‘itiMt* Joemai eflMieu, 
Jfmimber lA 1840.) 

As 1 Ineklew to the Nelioiui 1 laekleee day! 

Wlwn ftoai Helesa'a rook they bore away. 

Anil save aiptla to Prance the moalderiui; bones 
Of him, beneath whoee Ulosarehy tlie Thrones 
Of Earth's hnjie empires shank—that miahty ona 
The Atehmi of the world—Narouwir I 

• • * 

Lo 1 dire Erinnya rushes all abroad 
Fram tliat far Atlantean bland driven r— 

New brands of Helea. oilier flamea of Troy, 

Old OtMNin vomits ftom her caverns riven • 

For thou, 0ncoui|iiei«d, hitherto hast held 
The elialns and watch.—avenner of your own I 
Till now yonr high gtfte rrieve you, and yon seek 
To cbe tneni hack to France, nttmindtbl grown. 

O England, vainly ha|ipy I—dearest then 
To Heaven, whan acting but in Hvav'os liigh ways s— 
Dear to thy God of old. wlien o’er thy waves. 

Light shone nt Srst, and sweil’d witli ampler raya I 
Wlmn in yonr listening ears grest Alfted spake, 

And Faitn walk'd arm^ with liberty of soul i— 
nrar to thy God. when MissioU'Wetit yonr saib 
Stemm'd tTm broad seas that round tlie ludiea roil. 

To stretch tiie Olive forth with conquering hand. 

To earth's lorn nations, sitting in tlie ilark. 

And bless the distant peoplea. at the Dove, 

After the Raven, iasued Am the Ark.— 

Uniiappy countiy 1 theae fuiterenl gifts 
Khali eluutga Um diadem that decks yonr brow. 

And with the martbl helm, and glittering caaqo^ 
SnppUut the triple crown that rirda you now. 

• * a • 

Lo! how the Fury rongliens as aho eomee 
The Oeean-watera, that in thunders boom i 
Lol how the spreiult her Urea among the idilps. 

And routs aterw liatred fiom tliat Tomb I 
And not in vain site hurls abroad her threa to — 

Her Tlirone not vainly flxea in the deep— 

For a new Nemesis, and mightier-aimed. 

Prepares such wars,* at long with blood shall weep ;— 
Yea, and all poison haleh'd in vulgar hearts— 

Yea. and all erlmes that wolfish hunger ^ts— 

All Virtue, tueb as trusis it$el/*e Oial— 

And Lib, unmindful of the death tliat rote— 

Bud Ooctrine, fruitfhl mother of all guile— 

And Rage, tliat tbirsta to drink tiie Ktygiau pool— 

Khe calls to akl her!—and barsugues tiie crowde 
To heap up trophiea, whils no Cum tula. 

• • • • 

nUa Eridaana, or RUaa la flowing. 

Of Poland monmsi—sad paraat without sons— 

Or gold Oroutea lavea the Antiooh towers— 
w rottud Ihir Aden snowy Tunnie runs— 
aaers, thers, she ehalms ner torehee—hurls her fire, 
while the gnat winds dissaminite bar in. 

• # • # 

CoBMi then, ya ddldren, bniaad in bloedy signs,f 


* The nmwb * Propaganda," eoanded at the tlina 
■f the wsNery of the Bonapartiet" Cufilok" and the 
BepubUean ** JVafibaof." end " Kfdcfn'’not to numtiou 
th* ^ealtod otMU at Parti Pritre l!) the " Vaeutt." 

T The pMseuiaoe, the flower of" La Jeuue Prance," 
WM Sfi to 80 yean of aga, were bom between IMO and 
MU. in fowp tfama.—ZfoMf Jammal. 


Come and dbjoin tke pnn Rdm the plnwhr~ 

Curve Into eworde the mwing'hoain mud ehaiee 
Rtrown hi your fielde elnee gwen AOtumn'e glow! 

Bnt thottri—0 whither dMt (fien neh, who eMhebt 
The baited ashee of the eidemn dead, 

LUh unto daaon dost thou dtothe thy Ibnn 

In a Are gin— Medea's veeinre dieaal 

Sueh gift the Oofan gives tliee—Eagtend sueh— 

O with what Puriea £ith that gUt aboandl— 

Pianeel Prance I what Fhtos remain f WhatatrUhef 
arms. 

O Jnyftd victim, calls thy chariots ronnd. 


The Dag it eemieg—gea, U new at hand, 
hPhea wart thall itramle os the Syrian p la in t f — 
fPan—tuck at ne'er iefbrehaee been aa earth. 

Nor the Son tren is all hi* ancient retgas.'— ' 

The JPtg it Cuming—pea, it now at hand, 
fPhen—urged by hfeaera—to her old hallowod groan A 
Shall beaoleout Su/yma lead back her Tribet, 
fPhi.e wUh twtH horn* her Hebrew comes reseaaif-— 
Them thall ttand ttill £apAra/er—(tom snsli stop 
Jn fierce q^gdf. Nib's many-foor^ed rteer, 

Zam. too, witA whirl gigantic, thaU the wag 
Of (he Red Sea cleave mde apart and tever. 

Dag tf Retinal! them thall fittiU Zkm 
To her Kteraei Qod, boild tbriae on thtiue^ 
lebanon and Hrrmon tbont wUh tintiefi, 
trkUefioweting oUeet crown their eiifb aivuut / 

* * • * 


Yet after lopse of time, what barfbl plagne. 

That race telnmeiL aseiiiedly awaits 1 
How oft eball Kulem see tlie banded hMts, 

In aimbe camping at her very gates. 

Me sliall command tlie battle—Iw. tiinn whom 
No bolder or moro impioas ever dared— 

He, who bum God hb title cliall naurp,* 
lie, who no s|iuUs with Iwaven ever shared; 

Lo I whew tlie Altai* gleam with aanguiiie ataia. 
There shall he plant hto foot, nnd fla Ins leign. 

» • • • 


Then, atao.—loving slaughter,—thon, O Fiuaea, 
Shalt niice aloft the signals of affright. 

For wliatsoe'er Erinnys thou dust cause 
To light tier timsli at that funereal rite 
Beware, beware, lest that one, set n-blnae. 

Do wri with Dimid so inflame the 'WorkI, 
That—taking Arc—Barth's kingdoms be not all 
Into one havoc of dcstructioH buried. 

• * a • 


All 1 lueklees to the Notions 1 luckless day I 
When bum Helena's rock tliey boni away. 

And gave again to Pionee the mouldsrHig faonec 
Or him, beneath wliose Monareliy the Tlirouef 
Of Birth's huge empiies shook—tliat mighty one. 
The Archun of tiw worid— Nafolbok I 

V. Aaonai. 


t Antichrist,—For the dbtinct propheciec of thecc 
aiiu Ollier events, which me to accompany tlw wwm 
of the Jews, the siege of the Holy City by Antichiist 
and his followers, and tiieir Anal overthrow, see, aasong 
many other passages, Zsch. nIL, atfi.. niv,. Ifl, 11; 
A^iiL; Icaintini.,lx«lxvi.; Danielxi.; SThewLiL; 
BeveL zl., A xiA, xv., xix.—ZlisMt' JoanaL 


NAPOLEON DEPANTHBONISED.* 

Ann France wes plunged in weeping,— 

• And her heart in twain was tom— 
While tier Warrior.Ring lay sleeping 
In tlideua's islaud lorn. 

But aem her bee is shining, 

A* with glory and with wine— 

For " the Dead '* again bath risen, 

'Mid her Hero-gooB to ahlM. , 


• jy.depantheeaitei plaecd among the Goda. 
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INTBODVCItON OT THB BTEAtf'-PKraS INTO 

Tximim prensea, at the commonoement, vrare 
extremely rade and dumay in form, and re¬ 
sembled a eommon screw press. Some im- 
raovements wore introduoed by an iugonions 
Dutch mechanic, William Jauson Blaen, who 
resided at Amsterdam, but, strange to say, the 
printing presses of the early period remained 
very stationary as to constmetion, until the 
beginning of the present century, thongh the 
Workmen, of course, improTod in skill by in¬ 
creasing practice. 

The Apollo, the Albion, and the Stanhope 
presses, are names long familiar to our ears, 
more particularly the latter, which possesses 
many adrantages over the rest. W e have not 
space to enter into their respeotire merits, but 
the superiority of the Stanhope press consists 
in such an adjustment of two levers acting one 
on the other, which levers tarn the descending 
•orow, so tlmt sofScieut power is gained to 
print the whole of one side of a weet at a 
single pall,as it is technically termed, whereas, 
in the more ancient presses, two separate 
efforts of the machine wore necessary to pro¬ 
duce the impression of one sheet. 

Bat oven after these improvements, a sin¬ 
gle press could only work off about 250 im- 

J rossions or 125 sh^s per hour, and to pro- 
uoo a neater number of copies, it was noees- 
sary tohave duplicate presses. 

Mr. Kiinig, a German, was the first to whom 
the idea occurred of applying the power of 
steam to the printing press. 

He came to Knglaud in IR04, hnt did not 
mcot with much encouragement from the lead¬ 
ing printers to whom ho commnnicatod his 
plan, as they doubted its pratiticability. 

After repeated disapi>ointmcntB,he at length 
got Mr. Bensloy, senior, to listen to his pro- 
pusalB, and he commenced his operations with 
the common press. The rosult, however, was 
not satisfactory, and, to use his own words, 
he found that he was-only employing a horso, 
to do what had before been done by man, and 
soon after that, he conceived the idea of print¬ 
ing by cylinders. 

Tho first person to whom he exhibited his 
new plan was Mr. Walter, of the Times, and 
an agreement was entered into between them, 
fur the eroetiun of two machines for printing 
tlie Times nowspaper. 

On the 2iltb of November, 1814, the first 
copy printed by steam appeared bufuro tlio 
public. This worked imeommouly well, 1^00 
copies being produced per hour; but it was 
superseded by tho improvomouts of Messrs. 
Applegath and Ck>wper, Who took out a patent 
in 1818. 

Tho improvement upon Mr. Kfinig's ma- 
ohine was the application of two drums, 
' placed between the cylinders, to ensure per- 
ibet aeonraoj in the repisierinff, or the exact 


eorreqKmdenee «f the impression on both 
Bides of the shee^ and also a sn^or manner 
of distributing the iidc. Ihe lower {nut of 
the maclune oonsists of a table, at e^ end 
«of which lie one of the two forms of types, 
from wluch the impressionB on the two sides * 
of the sheet are about to be taken. By tho 
movement of the engine, those forms advance 
and return, and are met half-way by rollers 
of a very soft substance, made of a raixtnre of 
treacle and aloe, and covered with ink. These 
pass diagonuly over the forms and give snifi- 
cieut ink for one impi^Bsion. They imme¬ 
diately roll back again, and are met by ano¬ 
ther largo roller, made of cast iron, termed 
the Doctor, which replenishes them with ink, 
having itself roooived a sofilcient quantity to 

{ >erform its office. Above the tabloB are two 
arge cylinders oovored with flannel. iThe ac¬ 
tion of those cylinders is very beautiful. A 
boy stationed above them, having on a table 
by him a pile of paper, places on the upper 
cylinder a sheet, which is confined for the 
moment in its place, by being slipped under 
two strings of tape. 1%e engine being put iu 
motion, the oyuhdor revolves, the sheet is 
caught round and thrown on to the form of 
types, and immediately impressed. It is then 
caught up by the other cylinder, and, coming 
down in an inverted position upon the second 
form of types, is again impressed, and, by tho 
same power, hurried into the hands of anothog 
boy, who stands below the maohinery, ready 
to add it to his increasing pile. 

A moment of rofleotion will riiow the ex¬ 
treme accuracy requisite in tho performance nf 
this process, in order tiiat the weet.pf paper, 
after receiving its first impression, may travel 
round the sides of tho cylinder, so as to meet 
tho second set of types at that exact point, 
which shall cause the second side to coincide 
exactly with the back of the first. 

The eqnal distribution of the ink, which is 
indispoiisablo to rapid and uniform printing, 
is another point worthy of admiration. Thus, 
by this beautiful procoss, iu two revolutions 
of tho ongiao, a sheet of paper is impressed 
with forty-eight columns ot news, or with 
eight pages of lettor-pross, and the addition of 
auy wood-cuts which may be introduced. 

A further advantage belonging to this ma¬ 
chine is tho perfect control under wMoh it is, 
as it cau bo put Into full work four minuteB 
after tho form of types is brought into tho 
machiuo room; and thus, from 4,060 to 4,200 
copies per hour, amounting to abeut 12,000 im¬ 
pressions are sent forth to the anxious world. 

Our readers will remember tho interest 
which was excited by tho appoaranoo of tho 
snpplemoat to the Times, bn July 6th of the 
present year. ' 

On that occasion there were two double 
sheets, or sixteen folio pages, oontoiniDg ninety- 
six columns. The advertisements ooenpim 
seven pages alone, and the whde maitel' was 
sufficient to form ahont six volnmos of an or¬ 
dinary size, all for the price- of five-penee. 
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IfcsKB. Applegath and Cowpar’s moehinoa, 
ag woU as Napier's, 'whom we most not forgot 
to mention, aro now in general ns^ and tho 
average nnmbor of oopios thrown off per hour 
by tho smaller steam presses is firom 7S01« 
1,000 sheets .—Foreign Quarterlg. 


CORONATION OF CHRISTINA. 

The ooronation of Christins^ as Queen of 
Sweden, was oolebrated at Stockholm, with 
the utmost pomp and solemnity, on tho 20th 
OctoSer, 1650 

On this occasion Christina’s love of classical 
antiquity, Inducod her to give her pooplo the 
novel spectacle of a Roman triumph. 

Crowned with laurels, and sparkling with 
jewels, she paraded the streets of her capital 
seated in a oar, drawn by fear white horses; 
her treasurer marched btffore, scattering me¬ 
dals among tho populace, and the heralds pro- 
Apiming her, according to tho custom of the 
oountrjN Kino of Sweden. 

The restivities continued for several days, 
during which, shows were exhibited to the 
people, and msiska, ballets, and banquets daily 
took place at court; there were also roviows, 
mook-fights, riding at tho ring, and other mi¬ 
litary sport^ at which the queen distributed 
the prizes. 


OFFER OF THE CROWN 
TO WASHINGTON BY HIS ARMY. 

The fturrondor of the licutonant-gonoral of 
the British forces in America, was regarded 
as ominous of a speedy termination of the 
'war. It was so folt, and the spirit that led 
the Prestorian guards to become arbiters of 
empire, and, in one instance, salenmen, in¬ 
duced many of Washington’s ofiioors to offer 
him the sovereign power. To tho organ of 
the communication, a colonel of tho army, 
Washington replied as follows:— 

“Sia,—With a mixturo of great surprise 
aud astouishinopit, I have road with attention 
the sentiments yon have submitted to my pe> 
rnsal. Be assured, sir, no occurrence in the 
course of the war has given me more painful 
sensation than your information of there being 
sHcli ideas existing in the army, as you have 
expressed, and 1 must view with abhorrence, 
aud reprehend with severity. For the pre- 
cout, the commuuioatiott of them will rest in 
my own bosom, unless some further agitatio* 
of Uie matter -shall make a disolosurc neces¬ 
sary. 

“ I am mueb at a loss to oonoeive what 
part of my conduct could have given encou- 
^emont to an address which, to me, seems 
hig with the greatort mischiefs that can befal 
my country. If 1 am not deceived in tho 
knowledge ot myself, you could not have found 
^ petsoa to whom yonr schemes ore more dis- 
^reeaUa. ***•*• 


** Let mo conjn;GB yon, then, if you have any 
regard for your country, oonoem for yonrself 
or posterity, or respect for me, to banish these 
thoughts from yonr mind, and never oommu- 
nloate as from yourself, or any one else, a 
sentiment of tho like uatm«. I am, & 0 ., 

“ GEonoE WjumiNGaon*” 

In this view of his character, contrasting 
also tho future Prosident, with our ambitious 
Protector, his character is resplendeutly lus¬ 
trous. Tho uncrowned brow of Wa8lun|i;ton, 
though we are no advocates of American vmw% 
we freely own a glorious speotaelo. 


TRIUMPHS OF TRUTH. 

From the most 'violent conflicts of opinion, 
truth has nothing to fear. Though long to 
t», to her ** a thousand years are hnt as one 
day;” a point—a nothing in the eternity of her 
duration. Oppressed though sho is beneath 
the chaos of human follies and errors, she 
must, she totV/ emerge at last—oncbangMble 
as her author I By the mere foroo of durabi¬ 
lity, she must, ultimately, stand alone; soli- 
ta^ amid the wreck of tliose perishable ma¬ 
terials, by which, for a time, she is over¬ 
whelmed ! "Aud the ark went upon the foce 
of the waters.” To her, the living spirit of 
philosophy—immutable, immortal, influite, 
eternal Trnth—^parent of all knowled^, foun¬ 
tain of all light—to her may bo addressed, 
without perversion or hypCrbolo, tho sublime 
apostrophe of tho poet:— 

" TIu' utiirs uluill flute awayHio ran himself 

Grow dim with iifn; ; and iiatara sink in yean ; 

Bui tlinii elialt Auaiuili in imraurtal youth ; 

L'ulmrt nmiil the wnr of ete-nientK, 

Too wmk of niiittcr. nud the crush of woilds !”* 

• Estraatoil from " TIih I'rincipii*8 and I'raeliec of 
(Umtotric Mfdieiiie." By J.ime'i l(luiiilell, M. D.; 
Uu^i.ed and Cuiri>ctLiI with Numerous Arldiiioo* and 
Notes, By Alexander Uoo|iei' Leu. of liw liundaU Uni- 
Torsity; and N.iiliaiilel Ko^*ri>, M 1>. 

iPttblu 

To those of our reodors who may wish to pass 
an instmetivo at:d intellectual evening, we 
recommend Mr. Gatlin’s Museum of North 
Amerioau Indians—it forms a pictorial history 
of their manners, enstoius, hidnstry and skill, 
which, together with Mr. Gatlin’s leoturo on 
the aboriginal natives, and tlie display of 
Indian costumes, weapons, &c., on living 
figures promenading tho rooms, give'the asto- 
ui||ied luid delighted beholder a most pictur¬ 
esque ami tlirilliug oxempliflcation of Indian 
life and manners. la the Indian Gala, or 
Pow-Wow, may be seen a genniue daitdy, 
and other curious objeots of tho highest in¬ 
terest. On tho whole, it is, unquestionably^ 
’ the most amusing Exhibition at tins time in 
London; and will amply n^ay r^eated 
vkdtSt 
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dat|)«rfr. 

Cart Douffhtert. —Aeoording to the <dd 
Gemuui euBtom, th^ s<»ui wore to walk to 
ehnroh after their mther, hot the daoghtera 
brfore tiieir nother, to show that bw eye 
riionld nerer be off them. 

Tight Shoe$. —am not yet forty, bat I am 
old enoofl^ to have left off wearing tight 
boots. BesideB, 1 have a theory of my own 
on this snbjeot. I dont think small, stmght, 
sharp-toed, sqaeesed-ap ftet are handsome. 
They are not what natnre intended. The 
fore part of the foot should be teide. The 
pedestal construeted to bear the magnifloent, 
upright, form of man shonld have breadth 
snffloient for the purpose. The foot of a Ro¬ 
man or a Greek had more room to perform 
its constant and l^rious avocation. There 
is in the modem boot or shoe a savonr of 
Chinese stupidity. 

Death of Mite Emma Bobert».—A hasty 
paragraph in the papers received from India, 
annonnees the death Miss Emma Roberts, 
at Poonah, on the 16th of last September. 

Aetumed Soldnese. —It is sometimes best 
to attume a bold tone, as the Romans threw 
loaves of bread, vdien starving, into the camp 
of the Gauls, for pnxff how samptuoasly they 
(kred. 

InUndatioruj—tHote than a oentur;^ has 
dapsed since the sonth of France was visited 
by such floods as at present prevail. The 
Saone and Isere have overflowed their banks 
to a very destructive extent, and contributed 
to a like overflow of the ^one; and the 
Marne and other rivers have also Idd the ad¬ 
jacent country under water, Lyons, Besan- 
pon, and other cities, are mudi injn^, and 
many human lives have been lost. 

Mr. Haaeldinet the well-known practical 
engineer, who built the Menai and Conway 
Suspension Bridges, died on tho 30th nit. 

The Dead devoured bg the " Fowl* of the 
Air.**—** Theirs is a nobler tomb than any 
sculptured by human hands, and where they 
slumber as sound as beneath the mighty dome 
of St. Peter’a Yes; theirs is a nobleiv-a 
loftier resting-place.'* 

« Wheror 

** Within the flossy bosom of the raven, or 
the soft feathers of the vulture, as he soars 
between heaven and earth." 

Deteriptinu qf the Bogal Cradle. —It is 
mannfactnred by Messrs. Seddons, from the 
desijpi of a French artist; the b^y of the 
oot is in the diape of the nautilus, bmngoa 
happy conewtion the d^gner, that ^ 
ehud of the " Oeean t^een " mould enjoy its 
first dundters and be cradled in a oot whose 
very form is emblematie of the main sfrength 
and glory of He " ialaad home." The frame¬ 
work is of the ehdceet Spanish mahog^y, 
and the bottom and ddes padded and quutM 
in Antes; the whde of whu^ inddo and ont, 


is covered 'vHth ridi green dlk, embroidered 
most B^dendidly with the white rose of Eng¬ 
land. Between each Ante is a drculw rib of 
mahogany, the edgeB*bf whudi are richly gilt. 
<The oot swings between pillars of mahogany 
standing on plinths, st^orted bi^nr fiends 
feet, beutifolly carved and gilt. The canopy 
is finely seoUop^, and hnng with dlk drapery 
of the same design as tiie fining. The whole 
is gilt, and suimounted with the royal crown, 
and presents a tout eneemble at enee dasdo 
and unique. 

French Orandiioguenee. —A Gaeeon was 
vaunting in very bombastie style of ^m- 
seif, and levelling the pretensions of Ovary 
other person with the utmost contempt, iriien 
a listener said, " Pray, dr, what may poor 
business bel" ** O,” replied the Guoon, " I 
am but a eork ontter, but then it is i» a very 
large wag.** ** Indeedf ’ regdied the ether, 
** then I presume you are a cutter at hunger 

Summer at NiehneKolgmiekflai. 68* JV'.-— 
The vegetation oven of snntmer is scarcely 
more than a struggle for ezistenoe. In tho 
latter end of May, tiie stunted willow-bushes 
put ont little wrinkled leaves, and those banks 
whidi dope towards the sontn beemne clothed 
with a semi-rerdant hne; in June, the tempe¬ 
rature at noon attains 72” at tho highest. 

Cool, —^"Joh^haa the doctor arrivodt” 
" Yeo, sir." " Then go immediately Ant tiie 
undertaker." 

Stump Oratory.*—A western orator recently 
declared from the stamp," that ** he was 
bom at a very early peridd of lifo!" 

Featuree and Dieeaaee Inheritative .— 
Tendencies to goat, eonsnmption, insanity, 
affections of the stomach or liver, unqaestion- 
ably descend by inheritance. There is funily 
disoase as well as family likeness; " a nose," 
as Washington Irving pleasantly observes, 
** repeats itself through a whole long gallery 
of fomily picturesand " ditto repeated," 
says Sir Astley Cooper, ** is no uncommon 
entry in the lodger of the family apothecary.” 

It is rather onrions that the Royal fomily 
are exempt from legacy duty, but not will or 
administration duty. 

Below are the lowest points at which the 
barometer has been in the last five years. 
1836, Feb. 29, 28.660; 1837, Nov. 1, 23.790; 
IB38, Feb. 9,28.627; 1839, Nov. 10, 29.036; 
1340, Nov. 13, 28.319. On Thursday, the 
12th inst., the barometor stood, at 8 o'dock, 

m., at 29.438; and on Friday, at 3 o’clock, 
p. m., at 28.333, and at 3 o’elow p. nt, 28A19, 
making a foil in 26 hours of .$39. 

Swearing hg the Tra«a4.<—An Arab often 
swears by srising hold of the Waeatf or emtio 
pole amongri thoM whush support the roof of 
an Arab tent. 
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ANCIENT BUILDINGS, 

fAMMat TAKo, LAuman. 

Ha viHa, in oor last nnmb^, i^voii a xoiaesen- tacked the palace at Lambeth, bonut the tm- 
tatioQ of Bnnyaa’a Pulpit, as it now stands in niture and books, with the registera and puh< 
the Methodist CSuwel, we here present to oor lie papers, and fiiudly murdered the reuend>le 
readers a view of the exterior of that chapel. Archbishop Sudbury. ^ 

abutting on the ancient gateway, nkehistoiy A retrospective ^noe at such ftightfol 
of this now almost nogiM^ pile of building scenes of former days, ought to make us 
is Unfbrtanately clouded in ebsonrity, but gratefhl that we live in milder and happier 
there are emnif^ date left to warrant ns in tunes. 

*tadug,that th^aroUterMuains of wiiatwae Much praise is due to the exertions and 
once a Suiaous npstlnjir—Sie busy haunt of , public spirit of Mr. William Herbert, and the 
te^Ien^ and fbr pers^ milled by rdi^ous. late Mr. Robert Wilkinson, who, in the Lon- 
dmies to thb s^jmfihig palaoe and ohordt:* dina IUu$4rmta, have rescuM from oblivion sO 
*nd, as its imssMObte looalfty was, also the many veBti|m of bidldings, whieh.bave, since 
^ue of the tnrhnlent rioting <d^tiie idle Lon- theft demolition, become objects ofin» 
appMgftlQM who aittao^ Lambeth in terest. FuUy persna^ tiT the public ntlUty 
1841; sad. tried toca^ore AztiUdihop Inind, of Surii parsnip we intend oocastonaUy te en* 
itls nMM tiM itfobMde timt here rested rich our pages withfitithfhl representations of 
to uake ^eir tiiirst, or hide awi^ irom the suoh.bUMings doomed to deHtmotfam, M|pmay 
™poni of-jnstme. • And tiie mind canwd re* be deemed interest oroelebritj^. - 
ftom eenteamfaikting, that here also tbe 
Whit 'Tfi^ i^his^fbUowere rested 
1381, they atx 
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MY I.OVE FOR AftTHUR;* 
nraiHKP t» iawimkabiiK iohs-wobm. 

Ah*! cun I e'er fSoiKet the day. 

>^hen Arthw ftnt hefure toe bow'd ? 

Artlinr I doet than HomMnber. My. 

When Ant ** mett *((MU in a crotedl" , 
Nyr. flrawD not. hwel that you fiirget. 

‘riiiak fkot vow Rewy e'er tuppoaea; 

I know yon eren remember yet. 

Tha.t theu " She wore a IVreSOt qf Roiat.** 
Ah, no I each trlAing incident 
Fond memory eonetantly recall*. 

When to St. Alban’e efarine we went. 

And ” Sat loithiii the wniio.” 

How eweet, when dreuinK for Uie ball. 1 
With heart elate, and fiw from care. 
Toprateh nlitht’a ahiidowfl awiflly Ml, 

And fael with Joy. “ Hk wtil M (Aeref" 

My Arthur I when thon’it flu nway. 

Bmvinit wild waves, the wind, and weather. 
Wnt thou remember, deoreit. My. 

How " /f'e have lived and loved together ?'* 
For yon I’ve niven up each beau. 

Your dicadm rival'* love I’ve eroM'd, 

He Mem* a prey to bitter woe. 

And abiji* for over *' Jill is loti” 

Arthnr I florn me yon aoim must part j 
Obu lionr 1 dread the drear December I 
Wimt can give aolnce to my htniit. 

Bat," IremeoAert 1 remember” 

Y«e I memory will briqa bock the day, 
WIiMnoi we aat ’nealn yonder tree, 

1, Muslrioilti heard my Arumr any. 

My Beoiy. dear, " Come dwell with meP’ 
And when flfom Britain'* sliore* you go. 

Think nut when you are far away, 

Tho' momo^ waff MKiiho my woe. 

Your Besiy ctiu be *' Toujourt gai!” 

Oh. no 1 my> Arthur I 1 shaH he 
The ud Teverne of all thnt'e gay I 
ril lit beneath aome eliady tree, 

And Budly aigh," Jh i dove set f" 

Tl^ praiie, thou dearest, best of men. 

With rapture Alls roy throbbing breast I 
Kor can 1 wonder, Arthur, when 
" .They Ml we thou'rt the ftvouJd guett.” 

Twould be my pleasure and my pride. 

While thus you smile, and swuetiy sing; 

To rnum the wide world by your Klde, 

If you were e'en " The wpsg King.” 
Arthur, am I not hB|>py ? yee I 
We’ll plight our vows to love for ever. 

Ah, wiU you o*er love Bessy leas ? 

Ur can aim e'er ** Forget Uum t never I” 

She mark’d tiM love ttiat eye express’d. 
Brighter tiuin e'en the stars above her. 
When Arthur stndii'd lutr to his breast. 

And cried. ** I lave her t how I love her f' 
My Arthiu I let no jealoiu fear 
Your conSdenee in me e'er smother; 

Hot think when you return you'll iiear. 

That" TAiiy Anee gbaen” ton "to another” 
Oft wlien you're gone, your voice will ring 
sun in my ears so ciw and meUow; 

And 1 shoU think 1 bear yon ting 
BeoMtb my window, ** Or oA« w eiekt” 
And often wlmu ths snn lies set. 

Far from the busy world I’U See; -M 
Thinking of each eweet time we met. 

" CMer tAe tree, the greenwood tree." 

Then lot each auxlont ieeling rect 
I tidl tIUMb deareet. most stncerely, 

Trutlt still fimll dwell within my breast, 
Artbur," FU leme thee eeer dearly I” 

And when (n» more ebnied to roam.} 

AgiUn on tMtnUi’a abates you stand. 

I'll taa the Aim to weteame home 
My^Arfimr to tliis " Mappy Land!'* 


And. oh 14io# hnjpy we elisll^ 1 
My love will mnfce me duUtbl, 

That love that once 1idcdgod to tlier^ , 

" ’Twae in that gadua beantifal /” 

And then onr traneports who can tcU 
Wlien once more through the woods we namb 
We'll view each glude, each liiU and dtiU 
And tisU “ The Old Hoate at Home.” 

The blush that mantles ou'my cheek 
The rapture eloAueuily leUs 
That I aluall K<el, yel cannot sneak. 

While Usteuiug to ou " BeUt /” 

L. A- M. 


WATGELOO. 

{[Fbf <Ae Mirror."i 

SoLOitM, weke! the cmnon’i roar ’ 
Tell* the Onllic foe’s advanre; 

See, th* approaching host before. 
Waves the lily>Sag of France, 

Hark I 'tie ueaf—'lb hare—and now 
Briton* lit your eansc be trae, 
Lunrels for the Hero’s Inrow 
Grow for you at Waterloo I > 

When the tun has set tu.iiig1it. 

Where will be your bold.orray I 
Tills will lie a bloody flght I 
Death will have a fcMt toaiay 1 
Woe shall be in many n limit. 

Many n ourse the plain shall strew. 
Many a apirit eliall deiuirt, 

On the Sold of Wateilool 

Forwanl, Britons—Fortune (hvoma I 
Forward, and the Acid la won; 

See the foe a'ready waven; 

Vicl'ry! see—^Ihey riui, they mnr— 
Foremost of tlie touted host. 

Wing'd with fear, Natwleou dew— 
Such is OnU'in's empty boast I 
Such her chief at Wateiloo t 

Mow the bullet flies no more. 

Joyful, comrades, let ns meet. 
Gladly, now the Aghl is o'er 
Ctiief and comrade let ns greet, 
Ev’ry chief who nobly led 
Let us hnil with praises due. 

Where is Pictun ?—Witli tlie dead. 

On the fleld of Waterloo] 

Many a comrade must we mourn. 
This has been a ilay of Deatli 1 
Many a cliief will ne'er return 
To the land tliat gave him breath I 
Where is Wellbigton the brave i '■ 
Wellington tlie bold and true ? 
Henv'n forbid Ae flittnd a grave 
On the field of Waterloo I 

No—I see his eagle eye 
Watch tlie Wounded oold'ier’a bed. 
Dropping, where the corses lie, 

Tears for feieud or comrade dead j 
In the thickeat flgbt be'rode. 

Yet with aeveowlianging line, 
Heav'n protected, safe tie stood ' 
On the fleld of Waterluo 1 

Glory to the Lord of Roete t 
To the bonds of Britiun's Fame I 
Shame on Gallia's idle bonatsc— 

Ou herireraant cliiHftain.whamel 
Ne'sr was fleld mum noldy woo. 
Never feme more Justly due; 
Never chief like Wdlingtoi^ 

Never field Mm Wsfofloo I 
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THE PALAIS ROYAL. 

Thbbb aare fow in thOyeTcr-Tarying iida of 
French popnhdiiony that ebbs and flows so nn- 
eeasingly lliroogh the narrow and Bplash/ 
' streets of Pari& who do not, at some period in 
the day, find themselTes in the Palais Royal. 
Bnsine^ pleasnre, ennui or distraction, aliko 
lead them there. Nor is the difierence in tho 
grade or species of its riaitors less remarkable 
tiian the particular periods of the day that 
call together these distinct classes in their 
TatioBB migrations. • 

Reader, do you know Paris t It is perhaps 
an insult to ask yon, since wo have few friouds 
at present who bare not rolled and tumbled 
and creaked their twelrc hours in the Eme¬ 
rald or City of Boulogne; and subsequently 
yavmed, and stretched thoir legs, and tried to 
fancy themselres asleep in the coupi of the 
Aigle, Pheniz, or Hirondollo, daring tho jour¬ 
ney from nine in the moruiug, until half-past 
eight on the lendemain, (wluch period, at tho 
office, they are pleaded to term twenty hours.) 
Wo repeat, there are few who hare not ospo- 
rienced these pleasures; but still, for tho be- 
hofit of the two or throe who hare tarried at 
homo, aud who, in spite of the glowing do- 
seriptions of their trarelled aoqnaintauco, 
intend to do so, wo will endearour to present 
them with a slight Bkoteh-~a literary l>a~ 
gnerriotype —of the Palais Rnyal; and iu 
tracing its peonliarities, we shall describe tbc 
principal features of tiie entire city, in whose 
most crowded part it forms so agreeable an 
oasis. 

We will presume you hare arrired at Paris 
—at Meurioe’s, if you hare plenty of money, 
and wish to bo thought eomme-il-faut: at 
Lawson’s, at the Bedford, if yon would be 
equally comfortable at a less rate; and at 
ono of the countless hotels in tho neighbour¬ 
hood of tho Rue Castiglione, or Plaeo Ven- 
domo, if you are willing still to decrease your 
expouditure. Well, you need a laequais de 
ptace, and we offer our serricos willingly and 
gratuitously. Take our arm along the Rue 
Kt. Honors, (that is, whore tlio troitoir is 
wide enongh for us to walk aide by side—you 
mnst follow where it is not,) aud after pre¬ 
ceding for a short distance in an easterly 
direction, wo aarrive at the Palab Royal. We 
PMs through the external court, and tra¬ 
versing a colomtade of tobacconists, print- 
■sillcrs, and chocolate shops, we leave tho 
Gallcrie d’Orleans on our right, and enter 
the Garden, properly so called. It comprises 
a handsome parulelogram, ma<d) longer, bnt 
nut BO wide as the oonrt of Somerset House, 
enclosed by houses built in the boat and most 
^gnlar style of Regent Street archHectufe, 
having glittering shops under arcades on their 

S ro^ floor, and separated from the square 
y light iron railings, passable at certain in¬ 
tervals. The area » bad out in elegant por- 
adorned with choice statues, and in 
the centre is a Bupotb fountain. A quaurity 


of chairs are dispSrised about the ground, for 
the use of those who choose to bin them, or 
read the newspapers, which are let ont at 
those fonr small pavilions at eaeh comer of 
the square. A group of small marble tables 
and seats under the trees against the west 
side, bespeak the situatidn of the fkvonred 
Cafe, de Foy, whore report says, yomcaa taste 
the best coffee in Paris. People the houses 
with restaurateurs, dentists, and estaminets} 
sprinkle an animated and moving crowd in 
the Iordan; and you have an outTme of the 
Palais Royal before you. 

It is nine o’clock in tho morning. There 
are few people as yet stirring in this square, 
except the mere gene de paeeage — those 
whom real business obligee to take this 
thoroughfare in their way from one part of 
the city to another. A few old men are list¬ 
lessly reposing in tho sun on the stone benches 
that are placed against the pilasters of the 
arcades, and several fi-esh looking bonnee aro 
watching thoir charges fmm tho same sta¬ 
tions, as they am perpetually throwing their 
worsted bails, or la grace hoops, 'over the 
light iron fence tlrnt surrounds tho flower 
bods. Tho caf's aro as yet unoccupied, bat 
tho gatfona aro preparing for tl^ir mests; 
and although the dame du eompioir has not 
yet taken her seat, yet tho little pewter trays 
aro placed ready for tlio distribution of the 
pieces of sugar, and a crowd of small clear 
glasses aro in readiness for tlioso who choose 
their petit verre. 

Presently tho newspapers arrive at tho Pa¬ 
vilions; and soon after tho politicians enter 
tho garden, one by cue, and taking tlieir 
favourite junnial, gravely scat themselves 
npon one of the chairs beneath tho trees, and 
.are immodiatoly lost iu the speculations of 
tho Sieele, the Presse, or the National. The 
Charivari aud tho Corsaire flud few readers 
at these steady Cabinets do Lecture—tliey aro 
in greater reipiest some hour or two later in 
caf’s, wlieu the visitors begin to assemble for 
their breakfast, which with them is -an opera¬ 
tion of an hour and a half. A few actors 
may now be soon, assembling in smaU groups 
on the left of tho Cafe do la Kotonde, at the 
Rue Vivienne oxtromity of tho area, and they 
aro canvassing the merits of the. last new 
melodrama at the Ambigu Contiqne, or the 
last vaudeville at the Vari'^tos. Yon may re¬ 
cognize them by their shabby genteel appear¬ 
ance, which balances between the Costume of 
the ^auss *6 D’Antin, and the oheap restau¬ 
rant of Qnartior Latin. Neither do they 
wear whiskers, hut keep their aliens oar^ 
fttUjrshaTocl, the bettor to aOcommo«litte tiieir 
oooasional false beard and mustaclfles d la 
mogen age, so much in vogue now In the 
Paris theatricals. 

Bang! 'vhat a sadden explosion t Is it an 
emeute, or an infernal maemne t I>o not be 
alarm^ ; it is exactly noon, and the snn has 
fired that small mortar on the pedestal in the 
Bonthem partocro, by means of a lens. See 
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iri& what eaMrnew those *old ipra ndth the 
dip>f red on in their button-hole, pro> 
c«M to set their watches. They have held 
them in their hands for the last ten minutes, 
and now ihey are oomparing notes with one 
aaotitor as to what quantity of time each has 
lost or gained sinbe yesterday, provided of 
eonrse that yesterday was a fine day, and 
that the sun shone hrightly at noon ; an oo- 
eurrenoe that does not always happen, even 
in Paris. 

From this time the arcades begin to fill 
with lonngmu, and pwhaps more especially 
wifo foreign visitors like ourselves. Look at 
that ^couple who are intmitly regarding the 
^tt^ng display in the jeweller’s shop, whore 
ue insormtion, English spoken here,” has 
arrested their attention. There is no mistake 
likely to be made in an opinion of what nation 
thev belong to. The ^tleman has a very 
high collar to his broad-tailed coat; his trou¬ 
sers are hppetyt and devoid of straps ; his 
boots axe heavy, and square toed; and bis 
hat has a brim thick enough ..to form a dozen 
Parisian ones. Ten to one that he will enter 
the shop wtthout the usual courtesy of touch¬ 
ing bis hat to the marehande, and doubtless 
he will be made to pay in proportion to his 
want of politeness. The lady, his companion, 
is elegantly and expensividy dressed, but she 
wants foumure, and her shawl is hung on, 
rather than put on, " Qu'elle est drolement 
miss, oette A nglaiue la! observes the little 
trimly-clad grisette, who passes at the mo¬ 
ment, with a smile and a stare. The pur¬ 
chase is completed, after much haggling in 
delicious English-French, and our country¬ 
woman, taking the arm of her cavalier, sails 
out of the shop, little conscious that she has 
been the cause of a remark from a grisette— 
a pretty repataeute —who, earning two francs 
a day, neverthdess contrives to dance every 
Jour do fetoy in a mouaaelitt, de laine, at the 
Chaomit^ro or Prado ; and would be sorry to 
exchange her own bnt exquisitely fitting 
dr^ for the badly arranged, and witlid 
costly, toitette of the Englishwoman. 

As afternoon advances, the living tide 
of popnlaoe thickens, and from four to six, 
the noble Gidlerie d'Orleaiis is thronged 
with promenaders, for that is the chief ron- 
dezvons of the Parisians, when thoy form 
an ajqiointment. Some /dneurr, to m sure, 
are aMrcly walking up and down for want 
of aomethlnjf to do, or to admire their trou¬ 
sers in the lookine-glaBSos that foco the pi- 
laaten which divide the shops; but the ma¬ 
jority axe bent upon one point, and that is 
—dinner, to which they incline with tht ap¬ 
petite of Gargantna. Where shall we go! 
xfame yetnr price, dear reader, and we will 
market for yon to the best advantage, for we 
have dined at the Rooher de Cancale, in the 
RuoMontorgeuil,for sixteen franoaahead, and 
at Vlot'a, in tin Rue de la Harpe,for sixteen 
sous. Verey's is opporite to utf, and so is 
Yefouris, but tiiey are expeusive. The Trois 


Freres Friwin^ianx, on tim other ride, of tiie 
Rotonde, is the same, and tiisy are over fond 
of garlio in tiieir ditmes: hut thb wine ifoere 
is deUoious. On each side, we find a crowd 
bf restaurateurs, all at the same price. Wo 
hare Hurhain, and FoUet, and Richard, and 
Ricfaefen, and Courty, and—bnt hereiscer-, 
tainly choice enough. Lot us enter the last 
namra, A ux deux Fretea, in the Gallerie de 
Valois, and I am sure we shall fore well. 
For our two francs a-pieoe, wo shall have a 
potage^ four plates at our choice, from the 
carte of nearly two hundred dishes, miu d 
dtscrerion, dessert, and a half-bottle of vieux 
Ilf aeon en CAaMia ^—yovi sorely cannot 
gnunble at this. JnUan gives us a nod of 
oiril recomiition as we enter the room, and 
immediatdy after brings us our broad, wine, 
and napkins, and waits for our commands. 
We will, if yon please commence witii Fo- 
tape aux eroutma, and we wfil ask for white 
wine as it has a less chance of adulteration 
than the others. Next we Will order* Ttie 
de veau en Tortue, which they dress very 
well here, ^en we will have in succession, 
Canard aux Ifaveta, Soil au gratin^ and 
Beigneta de Pcchea, and for dossert, some 
delicious Raiaiua de FontainbUau. Let 
them rail as they like at home about ’’ French 
living,” and ask you on your return, with an 
air of doubt, ** whether you liked it, or if it 
agreed with you f" Where, we would know, 
conld yon dine like this in London, for a like 
sum, or in a rimilar style of splendour 1 You 
may, to be sure, satisfy the more cravings of 
your appetite, at even a less cost, witii largo 
sixpenny plates from coarse joints at the Itou- 
don eat^-honses; bnt for a cheap, and wo 
may add, elegant dinner, Paris stands olouc. 

Wo will now leave the restaurant, and cross 
over to take onr demitaaae at the Cafe do 
Foy, d la belle etoile. How crowded now is 
the Garden 1 The fountain, too, which has 
reposed in conscious dignity all the morning, 
bos begun to throw out finely spreading jots 
of waters, and excites mucTi mirth, as the 
wind carries tho spray amongst tho little chil¬ 
dren who aro playing abont the basin, wliilst 
their mothers are seated on the perpetual 
rush-bottomed chairs, watching the pastiuics, 
and, in common with our own cooutrywomen, 
periictrating Berlin worsted work in itil sorts 
of forms and patterns. The porcons, at the 
Cafos, are now on thefr metal. T%eir hair is 
sprucely dressed, their aprons of undeniable 
whiten^ and the air with which titoy pour 
out the Cognao, nntil it runs over and forms 
a hain-piedf is inimitable. 

As evening draws on, the vast Salons of the 
Estammets d’HoUsaidais and de l*Univm's, 
am elegantly iUuminatod. The stride of bil¬ 
liard balls, tiie shonts of markers, the ** bieo 
JouS I** of lookers on, toe rattling of dominoes 
on toe marble tabloa, and the oonfoaed hn» of 
revolting voices resound on every side. All 
is ndse, glare, and ei»itement. T%eG«f'’8 
fitter wito innomerabie tights, refipoted from 
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tbo minora in all qnarten, and tlie atraixui of 
bolathiff baip and foitaf players, are 
ttom. their .open doors—the shops die* 
play theii: most elrapuit warra—the arcades 
are crowded mth loiterers, and the ensemble 
* presents a scene of combined Inxnry, amnse- 
ment, industry, and dissipation, that can oidy 
bo fonnd in the Palais Royal. Aiabbt. 


YOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGHTS. 

Tub conception of the "Ni^t Thoughts” for 
a didactic poem, is •onuttorably grand. An 
aged and bmeaved monxner stands alone with 
the dead—the grave his scene—the night his 
canopy—and tSae, death, eternity—the dark* 
ost, the loftiest objects of human hope and 
jinman intelloot, supply his only teemes. 
Here, in this s^t, and at this hour, com* 
moDoing his strain with a nu^esty worthy of 
its aims and end, he calls upon 

** Silenoe nnd DarkneM, solinnii nMeni. twins 
Krum Hucient Miglit. who uaiw Uie touder tliuukbt 
T(i niuou. and un Ri'wsim build mailve. 

TiMl eolumn of true ni:*JcRiy In man I 
At«ist me; I will thank yon in the grave— 

Tin* Omw, your kiugdiMn—” 

Following the course of the sombre inspira* 
tion that ho adjures, he then passes in a vast 
review before him, in the preaeuco of the 
Stars, and above tho slnmbm of the dead, 
tee mmps and glories of the world—the 
veiled and shadowy forms of Hope—the dim 
host of Memory—• 

** Till* Spirit walks of oncli departed Hour, 

And smiles on angid, or a finy liowns—" 

Standing upon the grave—^the creations of 
two worlds arc round him, and tho grey hairs 
of tee mourner become touched with the Italo 
of the prophet. It is the time and spKet he 
hak chosen wherein to tca«h us, that dignify 
and consecrate the lesson: it is not tho more 
human and earthly moral teat gathers onteis 
tongue. The conception hallows the work, 
and sustains its own majesty in every change 
and wandering of the verse. And there is 
this greatness in his themo—dark, terrible, 
severe—^Hope never deserts it! It is a deep 
and gloomy wave, but the stars are glassed 
upon its bosom. The more sternly he ques* 
tions the World, the more solemnly he r^ers 
its answer to Heaven. Onr bane and anti¬ 
dote are both before him; and he oulv ar¬ 
raigns the things of Time before the tribunal 
of Eternity. It Is this, which, to men whom 
grief or approaching death can divest of the 
■love and IrnnkeTings of the world, leaves the 
great monitor his majesty, but deprives him 
of his gloom. Conviueed with him of the 
vanities of lifo, it is not an ungracious or un- 
Boothing molanoholy which oonfirms ns in our 
convictidn, and pouts with a steady hand to 
tee divine spiuiTBiNa that aitafts us beyemd:— 
“ Tiw ilaikiieM HKling iiitellcctiwl light. 

Ami gaemd lileace whiii|ieriag trutlu dtviae. 

And tmtha-divlna cunvnrtliig jmin to t>oace>*' 

1 know not whether I should say too much 
of this great poem, If 1 should call It a iit 


appendix to the PABAmsx Lost.” It is 
the Consolation to that Compldnt« linaMno 
the ages to have rolled by sihee onr first 
parontsgaveearth to their ofi^ndi^vriio'seated 
the gift with blood, and bequeathed it to US 
with toil:—imagine, oftef all that experience 
can teach—after the hoarded wisdom and tee 
increasing pomp of eonntless genmrations—ati 
old man, one of that exiled and ftdten Mioe^ 
standing among tho tombs of his aneoston^ 
telling us their whole histe^, in his appeids 
to the living heart, and holding ont to us, with 
trembling hands, the onlf comfort which earth 
has yet discovered for Its cares and sores— 
tee anticipation of Heaven I To me, that 
picture completes all that Milton b^an. It 
sums up tho Haman History, whora chap¬ 
ter ho had chronicled; it preachoth the neat 
issues of tho Fall] it showsteat the bnrninglight 
then breathed into the soul, lives there [^; it 
oonsummatoB the mysterious record of our mor¬ 
tal sadness and our everlasting hope. Bnt if the 
conception of the*’ Night Thoughts” be g^t, it 
is also uniform and sustained, ^evastwingsof 
the Inspiration never slacken or growfotigned. 
Even the humours and conceits are of a pieco 
witli the solemnity of the poem—^like the gro¬ 
tesque masks carved on the walls of a Catee- 
dral, which defy the strict laws of taste, and 
almost inexplicably harmonize with tee whole, 
line sorrow, too, of tho poet, is not egotistical, 
or weak in its repining. It is the Great One 
Sorrow common to ul Imman nature—the 
deep and wiso regret that springs from an 
intimate knowledge of our being, and the 
Bceno in which it has boon cast, lliat same 
knowledge, operating on various minds, pro¬ 
duces various results. In Voltaire it sparkled 
into wit; in Gotithe,it doemned into a hiunour 
that bdeiigs to tho sublime; in Young, it 
generated tho same high and profonud mdau- 
choly as that which excited the inspirations 
of the Sou of Sirach, and the soundest por¬ 
tion of the philosophy of Plato. It is, tnen, 
tho conception of the poem, and its sustained 
flight, which entitle it to so high a rank in 
onr literature. Turn from it to any other 
didactic poem, and yon are struck at onee by 
the contrast—^ou are amazed at onee by its 
greatness. “ The Seasons” sbriuk into a mere 
pastoral; ** The Essay on Man” becomes 
French and artificial; even the "• Exeursien” 
of Wordsworth, has, 1 know not what, of 
childish and garrnlons, the moment it is 
forced into comparison with the solemn and 
stom majesty of tho ** Ni||ht Tboui^ts.”—Tfle 
Nete Phado. _ 


l^N’S KNOWLEDGE OF HIMSELF. 
Man upon this earth would bo vanity and 
hollowness, dnst and ashes, vajponr and a bub¬ 
ble, wore it not that he foft himself to he so. 
^Aat it is possible for him to harbour sneh a 
feoliug, teis, by implying a comparison of Mm 
self with Bomethiug higher in himself, this it 
is which makes him tho immortid oreatun 
teat he is. 
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ROYAL CHRISTENINGS. 

{JMigcd flvm Jtiu ^eklmti Avcmnt.'i 

' Edward /.j the conqueror of Wales and 
Sootlatxl, was the first prince -who was bap* 
tised in Westminittes Abbey, alter it was re* 
built bv his father, Henry 111., who,in honour 
of tite industrious fbunder of that noble pile, 
bestowed the national and popular name of 
Edward on his heir, a name above all others 
endeared to the people by the remorabranoe 
of the mild virtuos and paternal laws of Ed* 
ward tlie Confessor. 

Edward tt. had his christening solemnised 
after a ruder fb^ion, amidst the rocky fast* 
noBBCS of the conquered but unsubmittiug 
mountaius of Walm, snrronnded by the stecL 
clad followers of his royal sire, and the wild 
chieftains of the land, who had unwittingly 
oonseiitod to receive for their prince a native 
of their own country, who should not be able 
to spcuk a word of English or Frotich. They 
reluctantly imprinted the kiss of homage on 
the soft cheek of the infant PJantagcuet, to 
whom the faithful Eleanora, thu consort of 
the victorious Edward, had just given birth 
in the Eagle Tower of Caernarvon Castle. 

Edward III. had his baptismal rites cele¬ 
brated in a highly auspicious hour; for ho 
came like a dove of peaoo to heal tlie deadly 
quarrel between the insurgent barons of Eng¬ 
land and their angry sovereign, and to prove, 
fur u blessed iutiu'vul, the sweet bond of uuiou 
between his estranged parents. This prince 
was born at Windsor, on the IStli of Novem¬ 
ber, and four days afterwords was baptized 
with groat splendour in the old chapel of St. 
Edward. The uncle of <j.ueon Isabella and 
the rest of the French nobles who were at 
the oourt of his royal parents, were urgent 
with Uie king to allow his heir to be called 
Louis, but the English nobles, always uvorso 
to a foreign name, insisted that the princely 
boy should be baptized by none other than 
that of Edward. The ecremony was per¬ 
formed by the Cardinal Arnold, and the in¬ 
fant priuoe bad no loss than soveu godfathers, 
but there is not the name of one gudiuoiher 
Tocordod. 

Edward ike Black Princef the fourth 
roy^ heir of England of the same popular 
name, and who aftevwa:ds even transcended 
his mighty father’s fame, was born and christ¬ 
ened in the ay)van bowers of Woodstock, 
where Edward 11L and his youthful consort, 
Philippa, thou resided in aimost domestic 
retirehient. No extraordinary splondour 
marked the baptismal rites of this illustrious 
pr^e, but it is recorded that his infiuit beimty 
aud Btrenjrth astonished every one who raw 
him, and ho was entrusted to no meaner 
nurse than his royal mother, the t^ueeu of 
England, who nouridied Mm at her own 
bosom. 

Richard //., the son of Edward the Black 
Pi^oe, was Ik^ and christonod in a fhreigu 
hutd. 


JSTenrp VI. was chxirteiied at Windsor 
with peonliaE ^endour. His god&thers 
were his renowned nnole John, Duke of Bed¬ 
ford, aud Henry BeaufonL Bidiop of Win¬ 
chester. He was jwesenteid at the baptismal 
font In Jacqueline, Countess of HalnauH. who 
was ihmtliarly designated by Henry V. as 
Dame Jake.* 

Edward V.*a christening was solemnized 
under oircumstauces romautio and ofiMcting. 
This fair boy first raw the h^t in the Jmru- 
ralem ohamrar in Westminster Abbey, which 
Thomas Milling, the friendly Abbot of West¬ 
minster, bad compassionately resigned for the 
aiccommodation of the afflicted qUueu of Ed¬ 
ward IV., when, in her terror and sore dis¬ 
tress, she, with nor three litflo dau^ters, her 
mother, and the Lady Scrope, fled from the 
Tower by water, on tne approach of the vic¬ 
torious Lancastrians, and, lauding at West¬ 
minster, entered her name as a sanctuary 
woman, and there awaited the expected hour 
when she was deirtiued to bring into the world 
the first-bum sou of her fugitive king and 
husband. No cloth of gold anwyed the 
anoiont gotliic font of howu stone, round 
which the little band of fond and faithful 
friends was gathered, by whom the infant 
prince was brought to his christening; for 
the rite was performed with no greater pomp 
than if ho had been the son of a private indi¬ 
vidual. His godmothers were the old Dneliess 
of Bedford, his grandmother, aud the Lady 
Scrope, his mother’s fulthful attendant. The 
kind abbot charitably performed the office of 
godfatiier to the new-born heir of England, 
no other man being at hand who would ven¬ 
ture to render the desolate child of sauctuary 
that si'rvico. 

(iueen Elizabeth'a christening was the 
must splendid and elaborate in its details that 
was ever accorded to a princess of England; 
aud also of every ocromouial of the kind ou 
record, the most striking scene, perhaps, was 
acted at the midnight christening of Edward 
VI., in the chapel of Hampton Court. 

Charles II. was the first royaJ hdr of Eng¬ 
land who was christened in this realm in the 

* Tlie birtli ami clirUteiiina of tbe only son of 
Henry Vi. took nlnce at n. (leriudi when liis royidsite 
was Huffeilug iiiider a suvote malady ul tlic brsin, ul- 
toudod with haul nlwrmtion of n-OMni. Tlie inihut 
prince noa bora on Bt. Edwoul's duy, ainl biqitizad by 
tiiat iinmewitb great point, In W.sluiiiislrr Aiibry. 
The ceieuiuiiy was iiciloiJncd by ilie pious Wnynilete, 
Bisliiip of Wiueliestar. his rnihei's most beloved fnimd 
and ciniiimillor, Tlie Duke of bumersnt, tins Awb- 
bislio|i of ConWibaiy. and the Duclunw of Buckiintbant. 
wcie the siiubw'n. Tlte Ibni was arrayed in rasset 
cloth of Ridd and eurnmiided hy m blase of lepers. 
Tlw chrysom, or clirlsUuiug mantle, in wiifeli tbe^id 
babe was received afh‘r his immeistun, cost 664/. Bis. ra. 
aod w« learn firom ibu issue nuls that it' was very rich 
w nil embroidery of-pearls and pn-cloas stones, w Itfliu 
this stately m.iuUe w«s a ttne while linen wnqqier, to 
prevent the brocade and kcuh ttum oomiiyt in euatset 
with the delicate skin of tlie Ucu-bmru pnince. 'feu 
duchesses, eight countesses, one visemnuttaw, and sis- 
ieeu biiioucsMis, receivid writs of sunuaoub to lie 
present at tlie churcbiu|t ISstivsi of the imeen ids 
inotiicr. 
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Protei^t according to tbe foms pre- 
Bcribod ia the beautiful b^tiqoqal fienriee of 
the liturgy of our church. He was baptised 
in the chapel-royal of Sit. James's palace. 

Tho last leyal christening of great irnpor}* 
anee in the annals of this country, was tiiat 
of her present gracious Majesty, Queen Vic¬ 
toria, at Kensington t’alace; and it is sup¬ 
posed that the christoning of her daughter the 
I'rinoesB Uoyal will tie in regal splendour 
with that of its royal mother. 


BIGHT. 

Whst is lUghtt—Everybody knows, but no¬ 
body can tell. It is a grand secret—the most 
wondorfhl secret in the world; for it is a 
secret that everybody keeps, and nobody 
divulges. The best definition we have ever 
head'd of it, is, that what’s right is right. At¬ 
tempting to go no farther than this, we get 
into the Indian philosopher’s notion of Uie 
elephant and tortoise. The truth is, that in 
looking after an abstract, eternal principle of 
right, we are like tbe man who hunted about 
with a caudle and lantern for a mathematical 
lino—a thing all length, and without breadth 
or thickness; “ for,” quoth he, if the whole 
eciouco of mathematics depends upon lines, 
will you tell me that there is no such tiling to 
bo fomid as a mathematical lino V* Tho thing 
is too close for us to see it distinctly, and it 
plagues ns as tho painted fly on tho parson’s 
spectacles. So that what we cannot got at 
by the light of day, we go hunting about for 
with tho candle of metaphysics. And what 
is metaphysical research, after all, hat poking 
about with a farthing rushlight in a dark 
room, to find that there is nothing to bo 
found. 

We have heard of tbe right of private 
judgment—ay, to be sure, everybody has tho 
right of pnblicly expressing or acting upon 
bis private judgment. A man may go to Con- 
Btantiuoplo, and shut himself np in a qniet 
apai-tment, and think that Mahomet was an 
arch impostor, and that his disciples arc a set 
of noooles. lie may cxcrciso the right of 
private judgment, but if ho make his judgment 

S ' lie, they of Constantinople will soon make 
cry peocavi. Bnt have the Constantino- 
politauB any right to punish him! Is it not 
right that everybedy wonid hare tho right to 
say what he will oonceming any abstract 
question} Ay, thmw’ft the rub. 

What’s is right—of that thera can bo 

. no doubt; but the grand question is, ** Is tho 
right an^t right r 

We wiA we eonld Uy ear hands on Tooke’s 
Dtoersietij qf Purleg; but we cannot, and 
we mnst. try what rceolleotion will do. 
Tooke derives right firom reehttt ruled. Now, 
that ought to end the dilute at once; hut it 
did not in Teoko’s quarto, and it will not by 
oi^* quotation. If a rule be made, conformity 
to that rule is right. Abstract right is ab¬ 


stract moonshine. Bight impUes, and cannot 
exist withoni, a dtandaid. A genwal standard 
for all particalarB cannot be firand, because 
all those who might search after the general 
standard, are hampered by the prejudieeB of 
partiouhus. Anteoedeqt to law, thwe could 
be no rights, and only as long as the laws 
exist, do those rights exist whiw are founded 
on tliem. Laws could not, or mote accurately 
speaMng, would not, be made, if there were no 
{wwar of enforcing ebedienoe ; law, therefore, 
18 founded on power; right is founded on law; 
and all tliat we can say to the oontmiy, not¬ 
withstanding, might make» right. We have 
a right to shoot birds, for birds will not hang 
us for so doing; we have no right to shoot 
men, for men will hang ns for so doing. Had 
Alexander Selkirk any rights on the Island of 
Juan Fernandes!" He bad a right to every¬ 
thing; to all the birds that he comd catch, but 
no more. Ho was 

" Moiinicli of nil he •nm’jrd, 

11 le lisht thow w.iii iiuiui to dispute.’' 

But suppose five hundred able-bodied men, 
with their women and children, had landed 
on the same island—what would have become 
of his rights then! He might have talked 
metaphysics to them, but if they were hungry 
they would not have heeded his metaphysics, 
and would soon have made a code of laws for 
themselves ; and what then would Alexander 
have done I—ho would have been monarch no 
longer. 

S 1 D O N. 

The following extract is from a letter written 
b^ an officer belonging to the Thunderer, to 
his brother in Loudon :—“ Sidon is a most 
extraordinary town. The streets will hardly 
admit of three persons walking a* breast, and 
they are nearly all arched over, which ren¬ 
ders the town in many places bomb-proof; 
they aro also very short, and go off at right 
angles, so that if the Egyptians had not been 
paralysed, (which they certainly were,} they 
might have killed every one of the besiegers 
from the houses which command the whole of 
the streets. The marines met with a good 
deal of resistance in taking the castle in tho 
town, bnt when they camo to the charge, tho 
Egyptians fiod in dismay. In many places, 
the marines were obliged to burst open tho 
doors of the houses and forco the people out. 
Such a miserable body of troops 1 never saw ; 
they appeared more like slaves than soldiers, 
and they were all weak and siokly-looking 
beings. 1 went through the town on,the fol- 
Inwiug morning, and witnessed a most tlepln- 

hie spectacle: dead bodies lyin^ in the 
streets covered with blood, and flies in lUfriads 
around them; wounded men ^aning in their 
agony; houses and shops deserted; doors 
and windows battered in, immense Wles in 
the walls from the sfa<»( and shells of the ships, 
rubbish and stones lying in the streets, at ti¬ 
des «f merchandize (cbidly tobacco,) strewed 
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abovt, iad iwords ud mudceti in every 
qoerter. The nneU wu 'tiekeniDg. Now, 
howerer, erorythiag ii qniet; the inhoMtinte 
hove retnmed to tiieir ebtttered abodes, i^ps 
are open, the dead bodies have beeh fsaiovM 
to the grave, and tht wonoded to the hospital.. 
1 visited the hoa|utal,snd the seeoe prsMuted 
there was of Hw most dreadftd deseriptiioB. 
The Egyptian governor, after taking the oal&s 
of allegiance io the Porte, was xe*eiooted, 
and onr men and the Anstrhias mo 
clearing away the rubbish and fortifyiite tw 
castle, and now, I may say, we can defy the 
strongest enemy. An addition of 10,000 troora 
to the Tarldsh amy is expected in Syria. 
We need no assistance from the Rnsedans; 
everyfliing can be accomplished withoot them. 
100 Egyptians vidU fly before a huidfrl of 
marines. It is aetoidshing the estimation in 
whidi Engltidimen are held in this eoontry.” 


DINNER AT A HONG MERCHANTS 
HOUSE. 


On dinner beingaanonneed, we were oondnetod 
to a circular table, and each of us prepared 
with a pair of ivory chopsticks, mounted 
with silver, a silvor ladle, with the handle 
much enrvod, a small cup of soy, a saucer or 
stand for the bowls out of whiw we were to 
eat, and an elegant silver cap, richly gilt, 
wiw two handles, mounted on a stand of i^i- 
lar material, and resembling in form an in¬ 
verted saucer. 


This cup was used fbr drinking 
the wine of the country, and did not contain 
more than the old-Awhioned Chinese tea-cup; 
but, after drinking the health of one of the 
party, it was usual to turn the inside of the 
cup towards him, to show that it was empty. 

The wine was presented to ns boiling hot, 
and onr cupe r^enished at every remove. 

In addition to the above, each European 
was supplied with a knife and fork, and some 
bread. 


The table was laid out with eight small 
dishes, oontaining articles to whet the appetite, 
such as cold dned pork, called dun-chew, 
grated so fine, that it rosambled red-coloured 
wool; some chips of dried salt Ash and ham, 
roast chicken, cut into small pieces shaped 
like dice; pig's tongues salt ash, tom into 
shreds like imz; legs of dnoks, cured in the 
same manner as hams; and a sdad, conqKMed 
of greens, onions, garlio, ealt-flsh, and eggs, 
mixed np with tea-oil. 

These delicacies were odd, remaining on 
the tidsle throughout the entortainmen^ suad 
were paid unooms|po attention to by die GU- 
neso, at every iq^i^nnity aflbrded than by 
the removal of the bowls. 

Tile dinner commeBoed wiA a large bowl 
of bird's nest sonp,* from which each person 
helped himself. 


, * Put «n rugmviai; anJ dnaniftiun nf Ut« nmU «rti)cH 
ei<u«(l(Nte thM bv«ivf.i« GIiiiimj Stoh. wa our, last 
aumbar uT liw Attmr. p, PSA] 


The second disb was duukVAnsoapi, wifli 

After tki sc^ oattC ijMewed anittoB; this 
was foUoUbd bgrlMsiisiil eggs. 

« Next csone reset Mo^^ n^caaoBs, stewed 
vmI and nl^;S6iis,m«ifa^Us, and a variety of 
ether tfidbes; ae^ lutfy,' a howl of Hce, aa 
kotaepesdUe. 


W0NI»:RFUL CLOCK& 

Two very oxtraerdinary clooks were, some 
time since, preamtod by ike East India Com¬ 
pany to the Eiqpi^r of Cbiiia, bdu entirely, 
mannlkotnr^ by En^idi artists^ Ta^ wore 
in the form of ohariote, eadi of rridA con¬ 
tained a lady seated, iMadng her rtf^ hand 
on apart pS the diariot, nmkr wMok was a 
dock Uttlo larger titan# dddUng^ tiiatstmek, 
repeated, and went fhr d^^ days wltiumt re- 
qiuring to he wound np. Alm'wasonthe 
lady's finger, finely meddled, and set with 
diamonds ana rubies, with its wings expanded 
as if to fly, and which was made to flatter for 
a considerable time on touching a diamond 
button. The body of thia enriens bird, in 
which were the wneois that animated it, vras 
less than the sixteenth part of an inch. In 
the lady’s left hand was a golden tube, with 
a small round box on the top, to which was 
fixed a circular ornament set in diamonds, 
which wont round in three hours. A double 
umbrella was over the lady's head, supTOitcd 
by a small Anted pillar, and nnder whim was 
a hell that streok the hoar, thoimhappueBtly 
unconnected with the clock; and at the lady’s 
feet was a golden d<%, before which wen two 
birds, sot with preoions stones, and apparently 
flying away with the chariot, whicl^ from ano¬ 
ther secret motion, is contrived to mn in any 
direction, while a boy appears to pnsh it for¬ 
ward. I'here were also flowers, ornaments, 
and a flying dragon, all set with preeions 
stones, or fnmed of them, and the rest was 
made of gold most cniiondy executed, and 
presmting a wonderful specimen of ingenuity 
and talent. 


HERMIONE PURPLE. 

A pnBrrr o<«fhct conception may be acquired 
of the valnc of this impoial-tinted clo« fin- 
merly; firm tiie drenmstanee thi^ when Alex¬ 
ander took possession sf the city of Snsik and 
of its^emnmons treasures, among ethOTtinngs 
thwe were finmd five tnoasttld mbtals ni 
Honnione purple, tin finest in tiie wexM, 
whicli had been tteasnred np titers during 
space of 190 years; netwitiurtandiiq; wmi, 
its beanty and lustre was by no means dlnti* 
nished. Some idea majr m Aomed of tiis 
prodigdons valnc of this store, from tk* fttet 
that uiis purple was sold at tiie rate of 100 
crowns a poaM,and the qumtal is ainwdzed- 
wei|kt tit Paris. 
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GOFF’S OAK. 


Tlw Moimich (mk. itie I'airbureh nfUie Tnwi, 
RlHHiti riwng up. Hud •proiuli by slow deRtuei; 
Tbrw coiitnriiv lie groira, usit llirre lie etays, 
iiiipreiiie itt itate; and fu tlina moni decays. 

Drydn. 


About fire miles be^nd Enfield, through 
Ball’s Cross, and about the same distance 
'from the Railroad Station, at Waltham, 
stands, on Cheshont Common, Goff’s Oak; 
a formidable riral, and, certainly, a surriTor, 
of the fiir-fkmed Fairlop Oak, which, not 
many yean since, was ent down in the 
Forest of Hainanlt.—A respectable public- 
huuse is now within a few yards of the oak. 
Its predecessor was burnt down in 1814—a 
tablet oTcr the porch recording this erent— 

"j.a 1814. j.a 
The Original Ilonw 
WM bunit down 
the 18th of Septemher, 

1814 .” 

traditional history of this tree, in* 
scribed nndor a rode drawing of tiie oak at 
the inn, is, timt the oak was planted in the 
year 1066, by Sir Theodore Godfrey, or Goff, 
.who came over with Williun the Coaqneror; 
•ad itis not inn^lNible that some sei^bonr* 
tug lands, ealM Cttiffleyt belonged to this 
person, at that time. 

Thedlmensfeiis of the oak are Tory eomd- 
^wable, bring in girtii Sft. the 
ground'; the trunk is hoUow, and sereral 
persons eaa riand in the cavity which time 
has mndoi Tbfe Tonendtle tree is not gene* 
*•% known,- the drive to the spot ie tmly 
delig^tfliL and few would regret the tiate 
spent in Its ozamuiarion, especially in these 


days, when an acourate knowledge of the au> 
dent and true British oak may load to a 
great improvement in the plantrilons, forests, 
and shipping of the United Kingdom. 

The following Unes aro from the pen of a 
talented Correspondent:— 

THE MONSTER OAK. 

1 was molfid mid bound, in the marble ground 
And my irunk grew bulky mid iVee,^ 

Tlirougli my briuichei atrung, lualied tlw hurrienue. 
■ong. 

Of the tnimpeter teroprat’a glee; 

The Zeidiyt’e young sign, and the Boraan Idaat. 

Fell alike ou my ginut-made ftirm; 

Tliough lOki to and fio, t>y the clcet and the tnow, 
Still I aeuffial at tha ■nn.atroke and atonu. ■ 

Yenra ii.iMetl—but 1 gallmitly atiU grew on. 

Yea, mightier day by day; 

Sphe of buffelinga note, unit the 8re.btdt‘a iDsr, 

1 ahould live, 1 metliought ma, ftir nj'e t 
But n aeouiglng tempeat lau riot uua day. 

Aimed high with ita periloua tlmnder*— 

Tlie electric ihell ou my veature Ibil. 

And clwa my trunk oaunder. 

And now I lie .in the tbnat wide. 

.4 bmnelilew wwek and UaatriLp- 
Who yrara ago waa the Kaoger^a prida 
Ana lie loved me wblle I laatad. 

But now am I utterly all foigot. 

Since atriick tiy the lightning*# at»k»— 

Save tlw hunter who elinneea'to hail the aptp. 

None tlunka of the Moualer Oak. 

F. GiousnoMS, 
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EETROSPECTIVE TflACINGS OF 
STERNE'S CELEBRATED JOURNEY. 

Calait. 

In January and March, 1835, appeared- in ih« 
R Loudon Maguzinetand Review,” an admirir 
ble paper, tracing Mr. Sterne throu|^ CalaU, 
Montreal, Paris, and Versailles, exhibiting 
the warmest admiration of kia genius, his 
wit, his pathos, his aonte and masterly sketch' 
iug of character.” It will be painful to me 
to be obliged to abbreviate, or to omit, any 
part of tins deli^tful paper. I could have 
wished to have ^ven my reader the whole of 
this fascinating tribute to Mr. Sterne’s me¬ 
mory, I amsorrythereforetodispiritevcualine 
of this iutorosting review, but must, however, 
only quote a dotaclied part:— 

'^Having finished my dinner, I sent for 
mine host. ‘ Monsieur Dessin,' said I, ’ 1 
have journeyed all the way from Paris to 
Calais for the express purpose of making some 
inquiries concerning Stonie Yon have heard 
of him, perhaps!’ * Heard of Itim!’ ejacu¬ 
lated he, at the same time pulling off his fur 
cap; thou adding, with a low bow, and a look 
of extraordinary complacency, *oir, 1 have 
the honour to be grandson to tbo great man 
whom your illustrious ouuntryniau, Motisieur 
S'terne d'Voriek, has rendered so famous by 
his admirable Voyage Sentimental* * Then, 
Monsieur Dessin, I trust to your complais¬ 
ance fur the iufurmation I require.’ 

Hotel i>e?xs<n retains but few vestiges 
of its aneiimt appearance. Hero, too, the ac¬ 
cursed spirit of iuipruvemout has boon at work: 
it is now merely one of the most oomturtable 
inns in Europe. 

** 1 tromblod whilst 1 listened to the accounts 
of the family prosperity; for, at each stage of 
aggraiidisemout, some trace or relic of my 
favourite was threatened with destruction. 
Motuieur Dessin porccivod this,— ‘Ne craig- 
nest rien, Monsieur. No material changes 
have taken ]daco sinoe Munsionr Sterne’s 
visit (the hard-hearted bVenebmun thought 
nothing of tho Remise Doorl)", 1 will oven 
show you tho very room he occupied J! I’ 

“ But now to ‘ tho very room,’— Monsieur 
Dessin vory politely led tlie way into tho 
garden. * The room, Sir,' said he, ‘ is No. 31, 
and Monsieur Sterne d'Yorick, being a stu- 
dlons man, my grandfather selected that par¬ 
ticular apartment fur him, on acoonnt of its 
quiet: on n*y eniend gue les oiseaux.’ On 
the outside of the door, is naint^, in large 
oharacters, STERNE’S (5UAMBKR. A 
portrait of Sterne—a fine impression of the 
large mezxotiuto after Sir Joshua—which oc¬ 
cupied a prominent place, conjured up images 
that instantly overpowered the faculty of 
vision, as applied to tbo unpuetlcal objects 
before me. 1 saw Yorick at dinner, upon a 
fricasseed chicken and a bottle of burgnndy; 
1 saw him kiek aside his portmantoan; I saw 
fhther liorenzo enter that very door: I saw 
—Ueaven knows how much more 1 might have 


seen if an nnludl^ -qualra had not eome over 
me. I must neeu dbubt; I must needs be in¬ 
quisitive, audhe hanged to me I —‘Fray, Mon¬ 
sieur Deesin, is this apartment in neorl^ the 
fnme state as when Stoxae was its tenant f— 
^estabsolumentlatn^meehosefMonsieur,*— , 
* And pray. Monsieur Desftn, what evidence 
have yon to prove even that this was the* 
aimrtmenti* 'The evidence is traditional: 
the waiter who- attended Monsieur Sterne 
tPYoriek died no longer than two or three 
years ago.‘. * He must have been very old,’ 
said 1 doubtifigly. ‘ C*est i^at, Monsieur.’ 
But Monsieur Dessin^ ^rceiving that it was 
not altogether igal to mo, said no conld pro- 
dnoe one proof of the autoenticitv of Sterne's 
chamber, sufficient to set all doubts at rest— 
the date of the erection of the building was 
sculptured immediately beneath the window. 
The whole of tho edifice being overgrown by 
a prodigious vine, a man was sent up a ladder 
to cut away that part of it which Concealed 
the important stone. * Ah! ha! nous voilal* 
exohiimod Monsieur Dessin triumphantly. 

I looked, when lo! there appeared, in astound¬ 
ing numerals, the date 1770 ! 

“ This was a must unlucky discovery. Mine 
host, who expected nothing loss tlian the un¬ 
conditional surrender to him of all my donbts, 
soon perceived (to use a play-house pluraso) 
that there was a hitch in the scenery. * Eh! 
lien. Monsieur?’—* Eh! lien. Monsieur 
Dessin, this particular part of yonr hotel was 
not ushered into its brick-and-mortar ezist- 
nntil 1770; and Monsieur Sterne d’Yorick, 
as you are pleased to call him, was quietly 
lying in his grave in 17601’ ‘ SaerisH ! e’est 
bien mal-h-propos / but. Sir, do not imagine 
that 1 intended to deceive you—1 am incapa¬ 
ble of such an act—I repeat nothing more 
than I have heard from otliere—that rascally 
waiter upon whose veracity I depended!’ 1 
assured Motisieur Dessin that 1 imputed no 
blame to him. ‘ Monsieur, ne me croyex 
pas charlatan; je ne le suis pas, je vous le 
jure. You have docided that Sterne could 
not have occupied this room; and to convince 
you that 1 have no interest in countenanoiug 
the error which has so long existed, do you 
give yourself the trouble to examine the honso, 
and any other room yon may please to select, 
shall, for the future, bo Steune’s Chahbek.’ ” 

1 -cannot refrain from lengthening the 
i^ve, by an extract from a spirited topogra¬ 


phical account of Franco, by Do ViUars, pub¬ 
lished in 1816:—La plus belle maison de la 
ville eat la famense auberge oonnue sous le 
nom d’Hotel-Dessiu* tonue aiyourd’bni 
par M. M. Quillao et Duplessis, qui, apres 
quinze ans de etagnatiop. Font remise sor le 
pied brillant oh elle ^tait avant la r^vdhitlon. 
C’est un immepse baUmeat, oh so tropveut 
rdunis, avec toutes les ressources .d’aue<- au- 
bhr^, touB les genres d’agrf^uent qne pent 
ofixir une villa d des voyageurs, notaounent 
la poste aoz chevanz, des bains publicus, one 
salle de spootaele, un snperbe jariun, dte> 
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merito psrtioBlier-deeeti hdtol renommd daas 
toate I’Eorope, ne di^trtdt pas celoi dos autres 
aubergea de Calais, dont plusieure sont eneprs 
fort boanaa.” ' 

MonirmiJ. , 

" I need scarcelj remind mj resdera (I am 
quoting from tbfl before quoted pleasing pa¬ 
per) that it was boro Sterne hired La hleur. 
Every inn in the place aasorts.a claim to the 
honour of having boon tho scene of that event. 
.... I will not drag my reader about with 
mo to all the little inns in Montreuit, but take 
him at once to the Ifotei de la Cour de 
France, which I pronounce to be that where 
Yorick and La Fleur became first acquainted. 
Every point of evidence is in its favour. The 
first aspect of this inn, is by no moans invi¬ 
ting, though it most have been a house of very 
cunoiderablo pretensions half a century ago. 
Blit, to me, it appeared to possess more ele¬ 
vated claims to respect, than the most magni¬ 
ficent hotel in all France. It is not altoge¬ 
ther safe to rely on the grave assortion of tho 
waiter, that Sterne honoured thorn with his 
express permission to insert in their cards of 
address, * Sterne's favourite house.’ But we 
have ‘proof more relative than this.’ The 
anberjfe is tho oldest in the town—it was the 
only one of any importance existing at the 
period of Yorick’s journey; and has been kept 
de pare en file, (that is to say, in the same 
family) by Varennes, foom that timu to this. 
It may happen that some of my readers, 
should they travel the same road, might think 
it w'orth their while iio visit the undoubted 
scene of tho ‘ Tani pis pour Mademoiselle 
Jaualone, (tho landlord's, old Varennes*, 
daughter,)’ and the first introduction of La 
Fleur ; so, to guard them against mistako, 1 
tako leave to present thorn with the card of 

VARENNES, 

HOTEI. BE LA COUR BE FRANCE, 

A Cote de la Paste aux Clievaux, 
MONTREUIL. 

STEUNK'S FAVOUHITE HOUSK.’ 

In Mr. Davis’s Olio, are “ Notitia respect¬ 
ing Sterne and bis valet La Flour.” From 
this, we find that La Fleur, after sarmonuting 
poverty iuid many difficulties, made bis way 
to Montreuil, where he introducod himself 
to VareimoB, who, fortunately, took a fancy 
tc> him, and promised to get him a master; 
and as he deemed the best not better tiion La 
Fleur merited, he promised to recommend 
liim to tin 'Milord AngMa, and be intro¬ 
duced him to Sterne, ragged as a oolt^ bat 
full ofhealfili and hUarity. 

pNompon/. 

Mr. Davie observes, "that the dead ass 
wai 00 ioveotioo. The moorpor was ae sim- 


{ lo and affecting |r8 Sterne hM rdated. La 
lour reooUeotra the eireometanee perfectly. 
No one could have painted this scene, but Mr. 
Sterne.” Tlie late admirable Mr. Mathews, 
thus speaks of this plaeo:—Sterne's Nam- 
pont, a little dirty towii,4iwhich is much mere 
Indebted for its celebrity to one dead aB% 
than many cities are for thonsaude of living 
ones.” In 1816, came out <ho "Itineraire 
Descriptif ” of Do ViUien, and he thus men¬ 
tions it:—Nampont eat nu village anssi pen 
considei^le qne Nouvion, et devis'i en dent 
parties; c’ost dans la premiere, qu’on relate 
on y trouvo uno aubirge passable, ’* 

Amiens, 

Was the soono of La Fleur's visit to the 
hotel of Madame Laroberti. She, who had 
won him to her interest by her " unprotoctod 
look of distress. Here, too, tho very cele¬ 
brated letter was written. " I have already 
expressed my belief (says tlie above first- 
quoted writer) tbat every adventnre related 
in the iTotirnoy (highly embellished as it may 
be) is founded on fact, and every initial al¬ 
ludes to a real personage.” Some one oleo 
justly says:—"that in this journey, Sterne 
tells us more of the character of the Fronoh 
nation, in two small volumes, than all that 
modern travellers liave done put together.” 

XTo he concluded in our next,} . 

* Wlint must Mr. Kteiiie. or millions of other )Mjrsoiia 
im<'felt. If he or tliuy lind I’l'ad I lie follow lug 
uiint leiniiik of Mans, d.'Vultiiiie cu iiune tiospital 
suiip>i>iig lia<'iii{' (liuM'rtvd iWUviiiH ilog“ Bus Uiii. 
bail’s siUhiMii’iit ce rliu-u, i|ai rempnrte si protliifieusi^ 
lui'Ul sur riii.iiiiiu’, en .miitie; iis lu cloiieiit sur liuu 
tiilili-; ils li‘ ilissuiiuriit yiraiit, pour le muniier !«*• 
reiiies nica'Uiaes. Tii liei'uuvn's iliuis lui. tuus les 
mAuies iut!dii«s de ei’iit’nieiit qni sont iliins tui.” lie- 
fciie tins ilo{{ wiu imileil to llio inble, Mons. deVol- 
tiiire obseivcs, iliiit I bis .nrao dos misid have lost Ils 
maiiler, ** rpi'il la ciiL-rctu* diiir.i ions let clieinius. aveo 
dei> eris iluuluuri-iis, no'd ('litre daiis l.i iiinisou. asite. 
iiiquii't, qill dcbceiid, qui monte, qiii vii de chunibixi eu 
cimmliie. ({ui tiouve uutlu il.ius sun rnlHiiet le mnilro 
qn il uliiie, et (pii tui teinuisue sn juir, par la ilonceor 
de ses crii, piir sea yiiuls, pur ses CiirevieK.’' Toe fol- 
luwiiis eoiniueildable letter appeared in the Tisus of 
tliu Sill of August last, ditecimi to its editor »— 

Sir,—^I'tie Iblloains sliameful Atr.iir ■* came off,” M 
tlie phrase is. yesterday eieniiig. nl Jackson's gioaiids. 
An iiislimuii, Ilf the uumu ol Burke, of some noioriety 
for another similar lent in lidtng I wo huises from Luii- 
don to lltn'clord ilireu or lour years nno, backed a 
lioiae to go twenty miles over twenty liuidles within 
an hunr. The pour nmninl accomphelied the Jumiis 
and iiiucteeii miles of tbadislaiienwitldu the time, and 
WHS tlien dead lie.it. scnteely ulile to move or stand, 
mid in sneU disUcM tluit a skUlhl farrier, to whom I 
am iiidabied fiir the InRirmaiion. was of opinion that 
lie roul'i scarcely survive ilie night; tlie hoise was nut 
previously trained for the work hut purchased oat of 
anBmuib'iu II day or two pn-viuusly. . , 

Sumly aoiBe menns must exist of clwcning inch 
infunoiw binlolity. At ali evenU. your known imnis- 
iiity wdl induce yun to iuild it up to public tepio- 
bttitwii* 

I am. Sir, you<s obediently. 

G. & 
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i|$|^enomnis of 49Uit«rr. 

AVOIOAKCB or BAIHS AMD arOlUtS. 

As eannot moro. opwardu idlhont ooning 
uador dimiuidifld pressure, and ae .it most 
thus expand and now cooler, and conae- 
<{uentl 7 form eload, anv cause whidi pro¬ 
duces an up-moTiug colunm of air, .whether 
that cause he natunl or artificial, will pro¬ 
duce rain, when the complement the dew 
point is Bssall, and the air calm below and 
a^ve, and the upper part of the atmosphere 
of its ordinary temperature. 

Volcanoes, therefore, under fiiTonrable cir- 
oumstanoes, will produce rain—sea-breoaes, 
which blew inwards ererv day towards the 
eentre of islaadli^ especially if these islands 
hare in them high mountains, which will pro¬ 
rent any npper ennent of air from beading 
the np-moring current of air out of the per- 

S ndioular, boFore it rises high enough to 
rm don^ such as Jamaica, will prince 
rain every day—great cities, where very much 
fhel is bnmt, in countries where the comple¬ 
ment of the dew point is small, such as Man¬ 
chester and Liverpool, will frequently pro* 
dace rain—even battles, and accidental fires, 
if they occur under favourable circumstances, 
VMkj sometimes be followed by rain. 

Let all these Cavonrable circumstances be 
watched for in time of drought, (and they can 
only occur then,) and let we experiment bo 
triM; if it should be successful, the result 
would be highly beneficial to mankind. It 
might probably present the occurrence of 
those destructive tornadoes which produce 
such devastation in the United States ; for if 
rains should be p^uced at regular intervals, 
of no great duration, the steam power in the 
air might thus be prevented from rising high 
enough to produce any storm of destructive 
character. * 

Independently of its utility to the fanner, 
it would be highly usefril to the mariner in 
tho following way:—^As the very time and 

E lace of the commencement of tho rain would 
B known, it wonld be easy to find out in 
what direction frrom the plaeo of beginning it 
moved along the surfkee of the earth, and tdso 
its volocito of motion, and the shape that it 
assumed from time to time in its j[trogreBS. 

Mow this knowledge is the pruici]Ntl tiling 
wanting to enable the mariner, who has the 
power m locomotion, to direct Ms vessel, so 
when one of these peat storms comes near 
hfan; as to use as much wind in the borders 
of tto storm as will suit the purposes of naw- 
gation—Ibr heaven undoubtedly makes the 
srind blow fw bis use, and not for his destruc* 
tion, provided he beocmes aequMnted with the 
laws, to wMoh it is subject, b'rom the pre¬ 
ceding principles, be will bo able to know to 
what direotioa a great storm is raging when 
it is yet sevmdl hundred miles from liim, for 
the (Hmetion of the wind alone points it out. 
If, however, tiie -storm should be of such 


great length, moring ride forrinost, as to pre¬ 
elude the p<^biliiy of avoMlng it, he wifi at 
least be enabled to know in wl^ direction to 
Btoer his ihip, so ad to get out of the stmm as 
soon as posdble. For exunple, it ihall be 
found that storms between toe United Ststes 
and Europe slwa^ move towards the easL 
then it ww manifestly he improper to scud 
whh toe wind in toe fatter pi^ of toe gale, 
when the wind is blowing from the westward, 
because this would be to keep in toe stom as 
lo^ as possible. 

■^e sailor also will bo able to know when 
he is ont of danger; for when a peat storm 
has passed off to toe east in midme mid - high 
latitndes, and to the‘north hi low latitudes, 
on the north of the equator, he will know that 
it never returns; and therrfore he will not be 
afhtid to spread his sails to toe wind^ before 
the calm of toe annulus comes upon him. 

The mariner will finally be able, by ob¬ 
serving storm clouds on thoir approato, to 
ascertain toe direction in wliioh storms move; 
for these storm clouds frequently exhibit them¬ 
selves above toe horison in toe form of an 
arch; and if tho hij^ost part of toe arch ap¬ 
proaches towards the seuith, then is toe storm 
coming from too point whore tiie arch first 
appeal. _ 

VRAT OF 80HE SFIDEUS. 

BotAMD Lyman, of tbiB.city,jewellor, reoently 
left a gold ring, with a piece of paj^r, for a 
label, lying witiiin it, upon his watoh-bcnch. 
The next morning he fpnnd that a larp black 
spider, finm the ceQing, over head, had at¬ 
tached his web to tho paper, and raised it, 
and too ring, one inch. In toe coarse of the 
week he rais^ it eight inches. Ho was then 
driven away by a small brown spider. Ano¬ 
ther black one afterwards attached his web 
to it, and in three days raised it to toe hewlit 
of fourteen inches from the table, when, by 
some means, the web was broken. Tho 
wei|;ht of the paper and ring was twelve 
gnunB .—LovatU Courier, 

ANCIENT ALMANACS. 

Thb earliest almanac that was ever publiriied 
in Europe was by John Muller, in 1474, who 
was at that time a learned professor of Ko- 
nipberg, and whose assumed name was Re- 
j^omontanns, of Monterogius. This pablica- 
tion was nearly in toe same form as they now 
appesf . Hie first that was published in Eng¬ 
land is nsnally represented to have been in 
1577; bttt,^ from the perfret manner in wMdh 
it is oompUod, there is reason to tU^ that 
some had been publiriied preyiouriy. In 1546, 
appeared ** Prosnostyeamon and Alnumaos of 
two l^epherdes, necessaiye for aU House¬ 
holders;*’ but tois is hot an a-lmanaa in toe 
sense of toe term as now used. ThS number 
pnblished in this country in the present dny 
Is enormous, eff all kinos, prices, and sisSe, 
ittm ufaimture almanacs of the lowest voMe, 
to thick volumes, sold fi» many ahtiliaffa 
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flsturaltot. 

AOIO&U1.VBR KlllliS OF ALMAOEN. 

{FVwk iha Po^teehnio JirnnuU.} * 

Thrbb mines bebi^ to ^e Sronish erown, 
and n few jenrs ago were considered the best, 
if not the only secarity^ ’sdiioh the Madrid go- 
Tormnent could oflbr to Messrs. Rothsohilds 
tot adranoes of money, to whom their pro- 
dnce, to a certain extent, is at present mort¬ 
gage They are situated in the prorinoo of 
La Mroeba, near the conflaes of Estremadura 
and Cordora. The town, called Sisapona 
Cotobrix by the Romans;, and Almaden by 
the Arabs, is built on a hill riring gently be¬ 
tween two mountain rid^, eridenUy ramifi¬ 
cations of the Sierra Morena, which com¬ 
mences near the eastern confines of La Man¬ 
cha. The town contains a population of 
about 7,000 souls, indudiug the ^rrisou and 
six adjoining Tillages, and is administered 
under a military regime. There is also a 
direetor of tho mines, presiding over a sop^ 
rate department. The only nmarkablo edi¬ 
fices in the place are the hospital and a prison 
for oonricts. 

The hill on which the mines are mtuatod is 
chiefly composed of sandstone, and ou its 
summit rises a crest of naked rooks, streaked 
with cinnabar,* indications which unques¬ 
tionably led to the discovory of the mineral 
wealth concealed below. Tho direction of the 
hill is from north-east to south-west, and its 
elevation about 12.9 feot. Two 'mns, from 
two to fourteen feot wide, and Torying iu rich¬ 
ness, cross it in a vertical manner. These 
veins meet near tho most convex part of the 
hill, when they expand into a bed, equal to 
100 feot wide, constituting tho prodigious 
mass of ore known by the name of El Rosario 
(The Rosary,) the discovery of which was at 
the time deemed so miraculous, timt it was 
attributed to tho spocial intervention of the 
Virgin, and of course dedicated to her. These 
two veins are the only ones worked at Alma¬ 
den, and they have already been dug to such 
a depth, that the drainage has become the 
hoav^t item in the expense; the applica¬ 
tion of steam would, howovor, matorially re¬ 
duce it. 

Hi^erto the labouring department has been 
carried on by prosidarioe, or convicts, each 
of whom costs Ae government at the rate of 
eiiidit rials, wr two shillings wr day,; whereas 
'ttm peasants would perform the same drudgery 
fer less, and besktes do double the wo:i^ 
This appronriation of men condemned bv the 
laws .m th<& country, gives a valuable mining 
disiriot the character of a penal settlement, 
more abhonred t^n dungwna ot Cen^ or 
the gplley stations of tho old regime. These 
foTModot, or, eonviots, are persons of tho 
lowest e^er, ohiefly nnugghrs, bandits, or 

• Thu b nfabmuafnl wd colottr. imd. wbeii|K>Uuhra 
uud Suly jUlledr' b niuchs luio visimthoo. 


mnrderera, who woidd otherwise have been 
employed as galley-riaves, or, chained two 
and two, compelled to drag oat a. miserable 
existence in the dock-yards. 

Although tiiese mines amudr to have been 
primarily known to thtf Romans, the first 
aotive working of them was eommonoed by 
the Brothers buggers, Germans, and oslied 
in Spain- Fucaros, who in iheir nndertaJdng 
gaiuM so large a fortune, that it gave rise is 
Spain to the proverinal expression, " Ber rieo 
come nn Fucar,'* *‘As rich as a Fugger,” 
and which occurs in Don Quixote. During 
the administration of the Messrs. Fuggers it 
was, that the Spanish government learned the- 
value of the Almaden Hill; and at the expi¬ 
ration of their lease, the mines devolved to the 
crown. This lease expired in 1645. 

The mineral wealth of this interosring hill 
was not, however, soientifloally explored till 
towards the middle of last century. In 17.V2, 
lb. William Bowles, an Engli^man, and 
a naturalist of some eminence, became ae- 
qiuunted at Paris with D. Antonio UUoa, tho 
dUtingoished navigator, and author of the 
well-known work travris. Bowles was re¬ 
commended by him to the Spanish ministry, 
and commissioned to make exonndoiiB into the 
interior, to survey tho mines, and improve the 
working. From tho period of Bowles’ visits 
the works were conducted on a better principle. 

The quieksilvor is collected in oblong 
troughs, bttflt up with masonry, but the 
weight more than onoo has been so groat as 
to burst the inelosuro, when tho metal was 
seen coursiag down tho hill in streamlets md 
globules. In this manner quantities iiavo 
boon lost beyond the power of redemption. 
Formwly, quieksilvor, like wine, was packed 
in goatskins; but this method, more partiou- 
larly when intended for shipment, was found 
unsafe. At present it is put into thin cast-iron 
bottles, in shape resembling an imperial quart 
bottle, only larger, with half the neck out off. 
To these liotrios, each of which, filled, weighs 
about 75 lbs. nett, there is no handle, wlueh 
renders the dead weight extremely inconve¬ 
nient. The month is seonred with a screw, 
fitted in like the stopper of a decanter, except¬ 
ing that the top tamrs to a fine edge, so as to 
enter a hand-vice, by means of which a pur¬ 
chase is obtained to force the screw when it is 
rnsty, or has been wound too tight. These 
bottles, oidled by the Spaniards j^aseos, are 
made in the Basque provinces, ohiefly at the 
foundry of Iraeta, abwutifel estate beloxwqg 
to the Dnke de Granada, (m tiie road feom 
Axpeitia to Cestona. This establishmont ia 
silvated on the river Urola, about haffa league 
from the port of Zumaia, on the Ghdpneeoan 
coast, when the bottles are riiipped for Se¬ 
ville. Hmre they are filled at the Almaeen 
del Azogae, the government depdt, to whioh 
the quichwver is brought down from the 
TP ineC in skins, whwe it fenmpried into weUs, 
or trongfas, and thero kepi till wvited tar 
efaipiaeut. 
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The'HBOS of ijuiokmlyer iat En^^aiMl'are too 
gonerally knomi to roquire any spccifio enu- 
meration in plaoo. Formerly, mamifko* 
turing chemists, and the makers of looking'- 
glasses, were tto p^inoipal Gonsameni; but 
within the last few years it lias been applied 
to a now purpose. Ono of the valuable disco¬ 
veries of the age is the prevention of dry*rot 
in timber, a rosult obtained by a solution of 
mercury, of which Kyan’s Anti-Dry-Rot Com¬ 
pany alone take as many as fifty-two tons, or 
lU4,0001b6. annually, with every prospect of 
an increase. 

The contracts with the Spanish government 
for the oxelnsive sale of the Almaden qniok- 
silvorhad, for some time, been held Bor¬ 
deaux homes; but, during the late nuctua- 
tions in the Madrid ministry, it was natural 
to expect tltat competitors would enter the 
lists. Accordingly, under the Toroiio admi¬ 
nistration, and at a moment when the pres¬ 
sure on the treasury was severely felt, notice 
was given that tenders for a now contract 
would be received, and the preficronco fell to 
the lot of Messrs. Rothschild. 

Messrs. Rothscliild, in this affair, in order 
to cover their advancoH, ovcntnally became 
the pnrohasors of 30,q00 bottles of Almaden 
qnicKsilTor, as it is generally believed, at fifty- 
two dollars per bottle, which, at tho exchange 
of thirty-nine pence, would make 253,300/. 
sterling. Adding to tnts sum for charges 
and agencies on the spot, say 1,907/. sterling, 
the prime cost appears to have been about 
255,407/. sterling: whereas the quantity coti- 
traoted for and sold in England, cron as low 
as 2«. 9</. per lb., must have realised as mnch 
as 309,375/. sterling ; from which snm, de¬ 
ducting largely for charges and discount, say 
14,3R4/. starling, the nett produce cannot 
have boon less than 294,991 /. sterling; thus 
leaving a profit of 39,584/. sterling, on what 
may be called ono year’s produce of tho 
Almaden mines. __ < 

.®OLIAN IIABPINGS. 

Avtbr a pause this fairy harp is often heard 
beginning with a low and solemn note, like 
tho bass of distant musio in the sky; the sound 
then swells as if approaching, and other tones 
break forth, mingling with the first, and with 
each other. In tho combined and varying 
strain, sometimes one clear note predominates, 
and sometime another, as if single musicians 
alternately led the baud ; and the concert 
often seems to approach, and again to recede, 
nntil with the unequal breeze it dies away, 
and all is hushed again. Tt is no wonder tliat 
the ancients, who understood not the uatrite 
of air, nOr, eonseqncmtiy, of simple sound, 
should have deomod the music of the ./Eolian 
harp sapernatnral, and in their warm imagi¬ 
nations, shonld have soppoMd that it was the 
strain of invisible beings tkom above, descended 
in the stiUneBS of evening .or night to com- 
Bone with men in a heayenly huKgnage of 
soul, intelligible to both. 


SSooltfi. 

Jest and Earnest. [Cannin^am, 1840.} 

i** Jest and Earnest *’ is a book, hind reader, 
which belongs to the school of Heraolitns, as 
well as Pemocritus: which will be lemon os 
well as sugar in thy pnndi, and make thy 
right eye weep, while thy left smiletii. 

The authors chief ybrie oonusts in his satiri- 
cism on the follies of the world. Now, much 
instructive thought is to be gathered by him, 
who is a watcher upon the vicisaitudea of hu. 
man life; for that “ warptand woof^”made np 
of hiunan actions and posmons, which, to com¬ 
mon ken seems entangled and gloomy qs the 
grave, to the calm and pbilosopbic eye reveals 
itself as a web, sable indeed for tho most part, 
yet not without bright and golden interthiead- 
ings, which manifest the presence of a special 
and kind Providence, intent on saving the old 
beldame world from utter wreckage. Here 
was a fine moral to be drawn, but our author 
has not drawn it. 

Nevertheless, tho gay incidents or grievous 
casualties which chequer this poor me, an; 
pathetically, as, also, hnmouronMy, struck off 
in the book before us. Well-conceived, and in 
keeping with the work, the frontispiece aispiaj's 
on one sido, the grave “ Athenian sage.” and, 
on the other, the ** merry masq^uer,” with his 
abundant broad laughters. The delineator 
deserves much praise. 

The ability of the book will be best set 
forth by sample, and none can crown the author 
with happier effect than;— 

FIVE MINOTBSl.] 

I was sitting in Kensington Gardens on a 
calm and beautiful summer evening. A clock , 
at some distance struck eight; and 1 took unt 
my watch to see if they agreed. They did so 
to a second. Unconsciously 1 foil into a deep 
reverie, induced by the stillness of all around; 
and, on awaking from it, found that 1 had 
still my watch in the same position. I glanced 
at it, and found that it was exactly five mi¬ 
nutes past eight! so that 1 had dreamily me¬ 
ditated away five minutes, without being at 
all aware of the lapse of time. This cirenm- 
stance brought me to speculate how this Five 
Minutes, which had passed so unconsciously 
with mo, had passed with others. 

Let imagination assist us to pencil down 
some of the effects of this b'ive Minutes. 

A girl is watching beside her dying sister. 
A Uttie French clock on the mantel-piece 
strikes eight, and, as the sound finmtly reaches 
her ear, the gaze of the snflbrer is directed 
with a melancholy expression towards the 
spot, as if conscious that she has heard It for 
the last time. Her sistmr marks the action, 
and turns away to conceal her emotion. In 
a little while she bends once more over the 
invalid—she is dead! The hands of tiio clock 
denote that it is Five Minntes past eight. 

Jack Easy, as he bears the hoar strike, 
says, ** Faith, 1 must go and dross fisr tlus 
eveningi** He then stretebes hiiiiMlf. iuXB- 
riantly—yawns stowly—and ■ ntters ihosa 
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words, “ G»d—it Is immeasdv warm to-day!’’ 
These sereral operatioos take him exactly 
Fire Minutes to perform. 

It is eight o'clock when a youth, whose 
uncle has hequoathed him six thousand a-year,* 
takes a dice-box into his hands for the first 
time. He throws, and wins, and, in the space 
of fire minutes has secured a largo sum. 
How fortunate, auid yet the ohauoes are that, 
eroutually, he will pay at the rate of one hun¬ 
dred pounds a moment for that fortunate 
Five Muutos. 

Two friends, whoehare known each other 
from boyhood, met this evening, at eieht 
o’clock, to decide a foolish quarrel, which 
arose from a hasty^ word. They arrive punc¬ 
tually—preliniinarios are settled—fire—and 
one falls mortally wonnded. His opponent 
runs to him—every feeling of enmity is va¬ 
nished—he calls upon him to look up, but in 
vain! How gladly would he give twenty 
years from Ids future life to recall that h'ive 
Minutes. 

An old man is hastening along, and, as he 
hears eight dtrike, he increases his pace; for 
it is the hour ho has appointed to meet his 
lawyer on important business. His only son 
has olTended him to the last degree, by pri¬ 
vately marrying a penniless cousin who had 
been brought up with him, and the old mism* 
had sworn never to formve thorn. He is this 
night to get a now will drawn up, in which his 
sou will be loft totally destitute—he will cut 
him' off with a shilling—“ let him starve with 
the beggar he has married 1” But whilst these 
thoughts fill the braiu of the old man, a sudden 
giddiness overpowers Idm—he falls to tho 
ground—he is stricken by apoplexy I At Five 
Minutes past eight the miser is no more. 

Tom Uounisou, a poor devil" about town,” 
weary with the ill success of his efforts to 
live, had resolved to emigrate to that Laud of 
Promise, Australia. Ho had appointed to 
meet a man at the Salopian coii'ee-house, to 
negooiate tho sale of a small property, in 
order to fit him out. Tho appointed hour— 
mght—sounds forth from the steeple of St. 
Martin’s, and Tom arrives pauotuaJly at the 
coffee-house. Hie friend has not yrt come; 
and, whilst waiting, he takes up Bie Morning 
Chronicle. Suddenly he changes colour and 
bembles—'bis oyea are rivetted to one advor- 
tisment—Next of kin—Thomfus Dennison 
~hcar something to his advantage.” Perdi- 
seise Australial England for ever. The 
' about town ” is a poor devil no longer; 

and Five Minutes bestowed on a newspaper 
hhs wron^t the change; 

A toU and handsome man is standing be- 
'neath a window which is half-hidden by 
h^ey-aw^e and roses. Tho village clock 
wmes eight—it is the i^pointed time—a 
white hSndkerdhief is waved amongst the 
wsea .at the window. Ja a moment he is in 
the oh%|p|iber, emhtaifiag a beautiful and weep- 
. She in ixreselute, and the name of 
herwhthe* eibapes'^her li]^. Her lover is 


frantic at the dcAay—he vows-r-he reminds 
her of her promise—he has prevailed. Five 
Minutes have sealed her happiness or ndsery 
for life. 

Is all this mere iptagination, or did some¬ 
thing like what I have rmted oeour, whilst 1 
was sitting absorbed in my profitless musing. 


RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES OP THE 
PRINCESS ROYAL. . 

Tbs Prince of Wales, or heir apparent to the 
Crown, and also his Royal Consort, and the 
Princess Royal, or oldest ^ugfater of the 
King, are of course peouliarly regarded by the 
laws. For, by the statute 2ath Edward III., 
to compass or conspire tlio death of the former, 
or to violate the chastity of either of the 
latter, areas much high treason as to con¬ 
spire the death of the Iviug, or violate the 
chastity of the (^necu. And tliis upon 
the principle which follows: because the 
Priiico of Wales is next in succession to 
tho crown, and to violate his wife miglit taint 
the blood royal with ba.stardy; and the eldest 
daughter is ^so aloiio inheritable to the crown 
on tho failure of issue male, and, therefore, 
more resj^cted by the laws tltau any of her 
yoii:igor sisters; insomiteh, that upon this 
united with other (feodal) principles, while 
our military tenures were in force, the ICing 
might levy an aid for marrying his eldest 
daughter, and her only.— Itiaehatone, 


EARTHQUAKE. 

A COBHRSPONOUNT informs us, that a shock of 
an earthquake was felt at Portstowart, last 
Tuesday morning, between the hours of three 
and four o'clock. It was iwrcoivod by a num- 
.|tcr of families, the beds and windows vibrated 
for at least twenty seconds, and a sound as 
of heavy waggons passing over the ground, 
was heard. Many who were startled from 
their slumbers, jumped out of bod, astonished 
by the phenomenon, and apprehensive for 
their safety. Some thought tho shaking of 
their houses might bo oocasdoued by the set¬ 
ting in of a storm; others that it arose from 
the firing of guns at sea; but, on looking out 
of the vmdowB tho sea was calm, and every¬ 
thing around wore an air of tranquility. The 
shoek was followed in about twenty minutes, 
bv a most vivid flash of shoot lightning, and 
almost at the same instant, a teiriflc crash of 
thinder shook evoi'y. house in the towm The 
influence of the earthquake was likewise frit 
at Coleraine and^fihreut paiia of the coast, 
oxtenduig from Macgilligan to the Giant’s 
Causeway. Wo 1mm from the Scotch joqse- 
nals, irhat a part of that,eoniitry was reoeaifiy 
vudt^ by a siiailar phenemeuon, which has 
been.bf pretty frequent ooduzrenoe of 
I>errg paper. 


m 
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0 at{)irer. 

For ft womfta to look on knoirtedum, IfiftOOf 
and aeoonpOdimnita, only fta bait! wimo^oh 
to ootioe a hniAnpa, and not as predons 
in thenuelTBS, is fiko shootiag game with dia* 
monds, or flingii^ sceptres ftt f^its. 

Largeti Foioano in ihe Wgrld. —Kimoa, 
a buraing mountain in Owyhee, one of the 
Sandwich Islands, has a orater cn more than 
nine miles in fiiroamfttenoe, and lately throw 
forth a lake of liquid latai, one mile long by 
half ft mile broad, omitiing intense heat, and 
glowing with extreme briwanoy ^—Ommimir 
eaiiou to tht Shographieot Soeiotg, 

Engliih and American jBjv«rs.--By J. 
Smith, one of the anthors of the Bqjeeted A.d« 
dr es ses. 

la Enslawl drm km all malea— 

For uttUaca, Fatiier TlmniM} 

W^Hartar te'Ciilumbia aalla, 
finds tlieito nM'mwdlm or danusa. 

Te*. thm tlw sorter mat pmtides, 

Aqnatfe. t assiira ye. 

And Mn. I^>y' ndu W tUas. 

Res|toiiste« lo Miss Sunrt. 

" Why is tho Jotter D like a Ring9**. said 
a yonng ladv to her accepted one day. Tim 
gentleman, Iwe the geniality of his sex in 
snoh a sltoai^on, was as dnU as a hammer. 
“ Because,” added the lady, with a'osfp mo* 
dost look at the picture at the other end of 
the room," because tee can’t be wed without 
it.” 

Penny Iriah Zoological Oardene .—^Tfae 
Gardens of the Zoologi^ Society of Ireland, 
Phoenix Park, have been thrown open to die 
pnblie, on Sundays, after ohnroh, nnw May 1st 
at ft charge, it is said, of ode penny. 

Sam Slick'e Notion .—Give me your pre- 
sarves, diO*, auirty, when you nuu^: your 
quinces, and damsons, and jellies, and what 
not, for you won’t want them no more. No* 
thi^ ever tastes sweet srter lips. O, dearls 
one smack o’ them is worth—Bo get 
along, said Miss Hetty, dec., dte. 

Jlf. Munck has lately dtseovered, amongst 
other works at Cairo, cUfferent portions of a 
gilMdtio commentary on the ldble,'as old as 
the tenth century. 

The absence c/t sea-birds forms a angular 
tndt in the oharacter of the Imfian seas; 
searody a dngle living thing appeared in the 
sky ab^e, or the sea below, be^xt Bombay 
And the Indus.—-JTmnsdp’s Travele, 


Courage and Modeetg ate both ffluufested 
by the same colour. 

The Wintere of Poikiia ate like those of 
Tobolsk, and Avon on iho great Clinsanishnd, 

In the latitndo of Madeira, the faiBs cd mode¬ 
rate elevation are covered with snow during 
the winter. Spring and winter seem there to 
go ^gether in narmony; while the fields are 
BtiU covered with snow, the tall hedges divi- 
dii^ them put fortii their new leavesi, and the 
en^ of pens and beans blossom in the gar¬ 
dens on the.sea side. 

Instinct is'-Balaam’s aae. Which 
knew the aagsl hel^ Its rite did. Itisthe 
great standing lahMde of nature^ ' 
itfosorr.—Beine he was eis^teen years 
old, he had written fhgaosina&lho old church 
modes, one of wMeh nqpies, most isigeniouBly 
coupoBod in the Mixo-Lyten ntode, is pre- 
served'in tbs lUursiry of te eonrtat Vienua. 

ilfisfeor.—On the 18th' of'May, 1840, a 
meteor larger than the ftall rnetm, was seen at 
Albany, Boston, Newhavsn, Ebode Idand; 
tbwe was a brilliant tmin left behind bodm 
seconds after its explosion.—^//iman’s Jour¬ 
nal. 

Employment for Oonviote. —It is srid that 
there are eight millions of acres in England, 
and in Ireland, five millions, of unreclaimed 
land, all of which might bo improved and 
made productive; why should not the able- 
bodied eonoiet population be employed in cul¬ 
tivating these barren wastes, making roads, 
erecting buildings, and otherwise reducing 
them to the service of maul To cnltivato 
such land by free labour would be nnproflt- 
able, but apply convict labour, and the mult 
would be v^ different. 

News from Beyrout, Tyrot and Sidaew— 
Eneh Bey frota Hay-rout hwa alMcoodiNl ftui, 

First krnt at 'hry' tlieti put In ‘ reeto’ at last: 
Daspiilclies came OroiP Tyn>. ffood news to tall, 

Niima lauflers tliink tlipsa ‘ go to tiro ' os well t 
While uneu’Dt Sidon. beatau in th>* row, 

Proves that' true Htdun,* is ' io$vmg tiOo m ’ now. 

Morning Ckronieie. 

Painted Olaee Window. —The Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster have determined on 
decorating tiio mmrigold window in the north 
transept with a scmtural subject. Many of 
the parishioners of % James, Westminster, 
am also desirous of decorating the oriel win¬ 
dow of their terob with a psJnted history. 

TO C0RRE8P0N1>ENT8. 


Wordeworth, the Poetf had, ihe wedc be* 
fore last, a narrow eBeape,from the mail-coach 
coming in eontaot with his gig; fortnnatii^, 
howovor, be was unbort, tbon^ precipitated 
some distance. 

One of the old brass gu^ raised iirom the 
Maty Bose, after bav^ tmnaiood 297 jrears 
under water, andheariag eridenoe that it waa 
cast in the year 1642,.was weig^Ad lately, 
.and found to be 44 owi, worth, as old bmm 
1791 


Jeeepfeds—" 2W,*' ty/amoo Wybon. Tab of a 
Brigana. hy /.aura C. B—t. 

Wo btg to Oeeliiut-^aemit " To iNtervlfM.*'— 
Ji. J.h.—8ofimteiy Emma W.—Stmua m4 UoMW- 
time ty ** Agfa’'—** TAe Bopartmro of datama” ty 
R. «.—•» no Panpar Bm."—- To my Piye.”—rm- 
pnmpta on ** ne-Moait & Fmwo.” 

Many oUmr roatrA«/jm« anamiar eoatHbraeUa. 

LONDON i PriatoeaadnaMUkadtyJ.LlMRlRD. 

Its, asowrast OssMl; omT 

BoatuaUm, aad Navaaaa.—la PARiB, ^atlthtWa^ 
mtkat..^lmnumCPOBT.CSAfUMSJOBML.. . 
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FREE SCHOOL, CHESHUNT, 


Tbs Free School in Charch Field, Cheshnnt, good and wholesome wheaten bread, and ftve 
Herts, is a pictaresqne and interesting edifice, chaldrons of sea-coal for fttel, to be yearly laid 
rad aJthon^ of a ^ain style of aroMtoetare,* oat in ten parts, to be equally divided amodg 
its pointed gaUes, and massive buttresses, in- them in the said house, 
vest it with a very monastic appearance. In 1819, the school room was enlarged, and 

The following account of its foundation is inoorporaM with the national school. It is 
sfflxed to the firont of the gallery at the west 50 feet in length, by 18 in width, and 14 feet 
end of the parish churdi:— in hei|d^t, and will accommodate 120 boys, 

** Robert. Dewhurst, Esq. erected a Ikir «40 of whom are on the foundation, oat of 
Sehool-house in Church-field,- in this paridi, which 6 are annually apprenticed, and a fee 
wi^ the land inclosed, to wit^To teach poor given with each. l%e salary of the school- 
ebfidren bom here to read English, and to noaster is now 80/. per annum, mth other 
write, and east accounts; and by deed dated 91 emoluments. The present master is Mr. Wilr 
December, 18 Car. I., ho gave a fhrm, called liam Sawrey Gilpbi. In front of the po^ is 
^tswillia^ of the yearly value of 80/., an aged yew tree, even with the building, 
tituated in the parish of Clavering, in Essex, The above-mentioned Robert Dewhurst, 
to twdve trustees, to be disposra oi as Esq. possessed Cheshunt Nunnery, and wm 
lows:—One to the master, (who to not curate Gustos Brenum of the King’s Benim: he died 
of tile parish,) 20/. per annum, to teach in witiiout issue. A marble tablei^ wiA his 
manner as aferesiud, that they l^w God the arms, accompanied by the following inectip- 
better; and 40s. per anuum to. provide a din- tion, is fixed on the uw tii the tiiaiieel, opm- 
^ for the Feolmes ip Whitoan we^ when nte tiie pu^, in Cheshunt CSiurch. The 
they shall yeuly. meet, and bind ont six of the iimeription ereeted to his memory, i^orms ne, 
poorml mid sdiolsN bora in this Farm, tmU ne was Seerutray to Ltm .'^Biirloii^ 
apprentim to an famidieralt .trade in some Lord Hi]^ Treasurer under QimonEUsahetiu 
eoi^ratioB: and shall give twenty nobles and it was in this pariah that Loi^ Bnrlalu 
Mneei^ with every suoh poor child, wheaeeof had his frvonrite residence, Thoobidds, wbi(^ 
^ h-jpaeoe topnt worn fora ap^ntico, aind OU his deoens^ was aftofwaxds oconpied'bjy 
^ noUes a-pieoe for tiwiir smimrel, mm tiie dames I. Lord Bnrlei{^,diiBdlnl6S^tvferaiy- 
raaraes of Mnding thorn.** -The nme |ierscm nbejrean after tiie dee^e.ef Me.' Bedhii^Hry 
gse»t>,teo po» persons reriding iaiiheAhts- Dewiqjr^ Tiie iusoi^ite'.)S yefbii&B a* 
■■^ti:9eneoa>'y4e0o,'tolMpnd wOdhly, hi IbUows i— 
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OapMlU* Ba»a»oi DitritVitR. ArailKV. 

•E ftunilu OAwhnntonim e Lamnutreiwi By ro inrlniull) 
CMliu, tiuHelma CeeUio Baronl de Burgliley 
Sunmo TtMHunrio Anglia. Semtarii^ 
qni obiit SO Daoembria, 15^ 

Anno mw eUmuterico. 63. 

TnoHX DnraoER 
Vilil rial prinoiraltt 
aaiobiit7lBaiia^ 16U, 

Ado. atntb 36. 

Bawawi Dewbobh. 

ABqnUis anmti, Filii tdos qumti, 
nul obUt 94 Soptembrta. 1617. 
Ano.al«Ui35. 

ToBAjrini Dcwsom* 

PHli cjiu qlHnti 
qni obiit § Janii. 1616, 

> Ano- atatb 94. 

PavoiVTis Dkwhvbr 

UxoTW Robntl Bewirant, Annig' 61ii pradlott Banatdi 
wcnndS, Alia Thuna Dacn*. AAquitb anratl 
qaa obiit 94 Jonii. 169I| 

Aao. atatia 99. 

ABwa DcwaniT 

Vxttdt aectutda pradieti Roberti, AUa Rogaii Djra, 
Mereatoria Lond'oenaia 
qua obiit JO Jonii. 1631. 

Ano. alatia 93. 

Piadietoa Mttem RoaniRVa BzarBonM. Cnatoa 
Btevium da Banco R«gb mt adliuc Biipenrtea;ano taoMn 
online, dapoaitiima. qul poatea oUit 
410. Mali, 16U, at. 68. 

Mortuna in Domino felix, ana Aicta aequuntor ■ 
Mors eat In terria vivere, vita anoii 

R. D. 6..»t anno 8alati|^635. 
Ex eouaenaa et licentii 
Piopiletorii hqlua Kectoria. 

Other relics of this yenerable family are 
dispersed dsewhere over the oonnty; and 
among them, there exists, in Jonrin Church, 
near Hertford, this insczi^ion t • 

Here lyetb the Body of 
JuuA Dxvbuhr 

WUb of Robert Dewhnnt of Chuahunt Nunnery, Eaq.; 
RldMt daughter of Beckiugham Butler, aommbno 
of Jewin, Eaq., 

who died i9lli day of April, 1637. 


* Here are defioaited the leBMlna of Barnard Dew- 
hunt, Eaq.. (deaeendedfrom the Camfly of the Dew* 
huiata. In the county of Lancaater.) formerly Heeretary 
to VliUinm Cecil, B<uua da Builelgh, High Treaauter 
England, who died the 90th Deeember, 1666, at the 
xemota aqeof 68i Thomaa Dewhant.t^&iaUboruaon, 
arho ibed 7th January, 1619. aged 361 Sir Barnard 
Bewlmrat, hit fourth aon, who died 94th September, 
1617. aged 36t John Dewhuiat, hia Aflb aon, who died 
9nd June. 1616, aged 94 • Prudence Dewhurat, wife of 
the sold Robert Dewhurat, Eaq., aon of tlio beforeaaid 
■ocoad Bonuid, daughter of Mu Thomaa Daerep, who 
died 9ttb June, 1691, aged 99i Ann Dewhurat, wife of 
the befete aaJd eecoud Robert, daughter of Rom Dye, 
■etchant of iKmdon, »]iio died lOtli June, IWl, aged 
•S' .nleo tito before aaid Robert Dewhpret, Ke^r of 
Htfia -Brleie in the lUng's Bewdi, hitherto nminiing, 
bhl wfaee .In hla fum was buried heie, when he dlM 
4tb]tay.i6«,eged68. 

Hnapy nadblemed in the Doid be died. 
inSle hia good eirtnue followed bim on high 
*Tli teth wHldn ttJa weary w<uld to bidw~ 

*Tla death eaeuied to Um bat life to die. 

B. JD..A. D. 1636. 



TU TBB INFANT PfUNOESS ROTAD. 

Br Lbiob Robt. 

WtnooiiB, bud beetde the toae. 

On ahcee atom out aafety giowa t 
Weleome, little Saxon Oodph i 
Weteome for thine own amall aelf; 

Wdeolne for thy foSier, mother. 

Proud the one, and aafe the othw; 

Weteome to three Klngdema; nay, 

Snell ie thy poteutiai day, 

Weloome, little mighty birth, « 

To our human etar, the earth. 

Some have wiabed Uwe boy t and some 
OlAdly wait till hoy Shall comfe * 
Counllug it a geulu eilra 
V^heu a lady letida Uie^e. 

'What Impam if, gii} or boy } 

Englaadu oM hiatoiteloy 
' Well might be content to tee 
Queena alone eome after thee i 
Twenty vlafona of thy mother 
Following aeeptered, each the e(hCT, 

UukiuK with their roaea white 
Am qi unborn drilght. 

What imjiorte It who thall lead. 

So-that the good Ifaie iwoeed? 

So that love aqd peace feel aura 
Of old hate'a diaccnnlltiire ? 

Thee appearing by the tote. 

Safety G^ee ano perQ goM j 
Thee appearing, earth'a new eprlug, 

' Fenn no winter’! " grialy King i" 

Hope anew leaM up amt lUncea, 

I n the hearts of human chancea, 

France, the brave but too qnick.blooded. 
Wisely has her threat re-studied i 
Bnglaud now is wife as she. 

From the strifes that need not be; 

And the realme tbua huab’d and still. 

Earth with feagmnt titought may 6U, 
Growing hnrvesta of all g^. 

Day by day. as planet sho'ild. 

Till it clap its liauds uud cry, 

Hiul, matur’d humanity I 
Earth has outgrown wont and war; 

Barth is now no ehUdiah star. 

But, behold, where thou doct tie. 

Heeding nought, remote or nigh I 
Nought of all tlie news we aing 
Dost thou know, sweet ignoraat thing ; 
Nought of planet’s love, uur (ieople’a i 
Nor dost beiir tlio giddy steeples 
Carolling of thee and lliine, 

Aa if heavnn bad rain'd them wiue; 

Nor dost care for all the pains 
Of ushers and of cluunberlains. 

Nor the doctora’ learned lookii. 

Nor tlie very bisliop’a boukk. 

Nor the iaoe that wraps thy chin. 

No, nor for thy rank a piu. 

E’en thy Aithera loving band 
No.wayadMt tlion untii.ntaud. 

Wlien HO makes tliee feebly grasp 
Hit finger with a tiny elaap; 

Kor dost know thy very moihwr’s 
Bdlmy bosom from nnother’a, 

Thoum thy small blind lips punua itf 
Nor m aima that draw Uiee to it; 

g ot the eyes that, while they fold thee, 
aver can enough heliold thee. 

Mother tine uud good bee the. 

Little eiioug one, been to theei 
Not wtm liatleM iU'idoorAraye 
Weaken’d tiwe fisr fotuie daya. 

But bea done her strenaoue duty 
To fby brain and to thy beauty. 

Till thou cam'st a bloswm brigtai. 

Worth the Uss of and light i 

To tfayaolC a healthy pleaatint 
' T» tlm wwU, a balm and traosun. 

JlwwfivtSIrewrfo 
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TA1«E OF A BRIOANJ). 

FO.VNOSD OH FACT. 

Amoho the numerotu interesting stories Trhioh 
abonnd in Ital7» end Tihioh give » charm jto 
many * desolate and mined spot, there is one 
which attanoted my attention more than any 
other. The events it desOTibes occurred in 
and near Borne, some few years ago, and one 
portion of the noble rains of the mighty an¬ 
cient aqnednct, which extend for many milos 
on the Nei^olitan side of Rome, is to this day 
a spot of avf4tal vmeration and dread to the 
Buxmundieg .peasaBtry, by whom the crumbling 
arches are declared to he firequently visited by 
the spirit of the bri^t yonn^ creatnre who 
forms the heroine of we Iwowing ** oyer true 
tale.’* Of all ihe black-eyed Roman maidens, 
Nina lAtrozai was said to he the most beau- 
tiial, as she was, in tenth, the most^enorally 
beloved—she was the only joy and earthly 
hope of her aged grandmother, who had from 
early infancy protected and cherished the lit¬ 
tle orphan, she had been brought np a^ pious 
Catholic, and was the darling of her ^iritual 
father, ^ il buon padre ” Jeronimo, and her 
slight 81 ^ graceful form was dail^ soon to 
bond before the altars of the Virgin, whoso 
purity searcoly surpassed the innocence of 
Nina; and at evening, no voice was so sweet 
in the simple, but beautiful evening chants, as 
that of Nina. She had reached lior fifteenth 
year untouched by sorrow, untainted by a 
thought of ifin; beautiful and bright as her 
owu blue and cloudless skies, had hitherto 
been the daye of Nina. 

. It was one day of fast, and general holiday, 
when she first met the eye of Pietro. It was 
the 25th of March when, in high and grand 
procession, the pope proceeds to the favoured 
church, where, on that day, in honour of the 
Virgin, ho always himself officiates. Nina 
and hw aged grand-dam repaired to the street 
through which his holiness must pas^ in the 
hope of catching a passing breath of benedic¬ 
tion from his reverb-lips. And there it was, 
whilst standing in the thronging street, that 
first Pietro’s eagle-eye-disoemod the budding 
loveliness of Nina; no accosted the aged wo¬ 
man, and offered his am for her sup^ot, the 
proffered kindness was accepted, and from 
that day, Pietro was a welcome ^est in the 
humble apartments of the old woman, for he 
was one well calculated to win the affeotionsr, 
and command the esteem ofall who knew 
him—the busy tongue of slander, it is true, 
did Bometiioes meqRoft his nam^ but fhese 
nunoun never rasched the can of the happy, 
tranquil, pair. Nina note Ipycd him as her 
own Pietro, he had receiv^ th(^ maiden's 

K od faith, and the old woman regarded 
9 her .sou. How iai0j and bow proud 
ffid Nina foel, when, aftw the time of daily 
• her handsome Bver came to seek her 
xa Mb gala vast, and gayest air, ‘ and they* 
Would stometintes repair to tbeordet shades of 
’VMd Rome, s^whhqier foie of love 


amid the cminbjing arches of the C(diBeum,or 
the broken oolnmns cf the Fornia, and at 
others, they teonld seek the gay promenade of 
the Corso or the Villa Biteghose. Fieteo,after 
joining in the Sweetly-chanted evening litanies, 
teith ms beloved, bmorasenne beauteous iafa« 
of the Virgin, would escort his Nina hoi4^ 
and always take his leave soon after dark. 
Nina never inquired whether be repaired ta 
his own home whoa be left her, or whether he 
sought other soenes; she went to her happy, 
innocent conch, never doubting that her Pie¬ 
tro was also prmariug to enjoy a tmbqail 
slamber. Wo vm now leave Nina, and we 
teill visit the mined arches of the aqueducts; 
and see who, at the midni^t hour, can as¬ 
semble ui%o lonely a place. 

* e .« e »' a a 

The moon is shining In all the bright efful- 

S nce she exhibits in a Roman sky, and couut- 
» myriads of stars bespangle the deep blue 
heavens. In the shade of tliose dark arches 
aro seen some half dozen figures,'teho appear 
anxiously looking out for some expected one. 
At last, a solitary man appears in the distant 
moonbeams, ho approaches the assembled 
party, whose accoutrements are somewhat 
strange; they wear the high conical hat of the 
Italian peasantry, it is tme, but on one ap¬ 
pears a lofty plume of feathers; weapons aro 
in their belts—they aro surely some, of the 
dreaded Gasparoui’s baud! He who wears 
the plume approaches the now comer. “ Ba- 
luti Pietro! wo have long awaited thoe, what 
has retarded thy approach! Come man, wo 
long to hail thoe as our bmther,*'—and Pie¬ 
tro, for it was ho—the gentle Nina’s own Pie¬ 
tro-approached the bandit chief, and taking 
Gasparoni’s dreaded hand, declared himself 
most anxions to own so brave a man his lord. 
Tho oath of fidelity was given—his pledge of 
faith received, and Pietro ranked among tho 
men upon each of whose heads a price w'os 


Months passed away, and Nina thought she 
saw a shade of care obsonre tho handsome 
brow of her beloved. Her oompanions, too, 
had fitequmtly thrown out aUusions to some 
suspioious' abroad, respeoring hie. hoaoutable 
‘fifino;—^bnt she, tender and coxfldlng, har¬ 
bour^ no injnrious doubts concerning one so 
dearl 

One day, when, according to his usnal ons- 
tom, he had repaired to seek his love, and rite 
mentioned her fears of his health, he tnmed' 
the sabjeot, and requasted her company for 
thdr aoonstomed w^. 

• Immediately she complied, and Fi^kro, giv- 
-ing vent to his feelings, and wishii% to ti^ the 
sentiments of his intended bride, spolM of 
Gasporoni’a daring deeds, and askM Nina 
how; she would like such a lover as the outlaw 
effiiff. A thrill of horror w thron|^ Nina’s 
frame, at the bare pontioii of so terri¬ 
ble a name. Pietro lanrimdTat her didOee^of 
the renowned robber, iudtotd ldr lw tiladred 

■ a A t 
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hnrerf of the bold baadit, and he also 
iMtooBTin^ that he WM much belied. Nina 
hofMKl her lorer arohe in jeety and yet she 
wished he had eipoken so. To hear so 
draraTody so tetrQ>].e a character advocated 
gptnd admired tqr Mmhad caused her some nn> 
Easiness, it is true, bat it was a passinff cloudy 
dddoh Metro’s bii^t sndlo soon chased away, 
the subject was soon forgotten, and the happy 
Nina again returned to her peaoeflil home. 

0%e next dty passed, but Pietro came not, 
anather evening came, and no Pietro sought 
poor NiiUr^bat on the third day he again ^ 
peared, tdling his anxious love ho had been 
forced to go on bnednesa to Albano, and that 
he^ad been there deitained. And now he 
bew to prosB his suit, and urged their speedy 
union. Nina blushinglv consented that the 
following week he diomd lead her to the altar. 
The appointed morning came, when, radiant 
with bappinoBS wid joy, the beauteous pair 
received tne benediction of the good old padrd, 
who loved Nina as his own child, llie nappy 
bridegroom had taken a habitation at Albano, 
whither he was to convey his bride, at le;^, 
so he said. He good old woman, who had 
acted the part of father and mother^to Nina, 
dropped a few tears of natural sorrow at part* 
ing from her child; but that parting was for 
Nina’s happiness, therefbre, there was more 
joy t han grief in old Rita’s tears. She gave 
the youthful pair a fervent blessing, and they 
departed in ue little carriole, which Pietro 
had 'Obtained, for their new abode. Merrily 
they passftl the city’s gate, and, after pursuing 
their journey about ten miles, a loneiy cot 
apjpeared; to this, Pietro directed his bride’s 
Intention, as bei^ her fhturo home—" But 
^is is not Albano, caro mio!” exclaimed 
Nina. Pietro repli^ that ho had preferred 
Uving a few milee from town or city, as now 
they must be all in all to each other, and he 
added, a few miles’ walk, occasionally, would 
be no hardship* to either of them, if they re- 
qu&od to visit Albano. " But Pietro, caro, 
where will your employment be!” Pietro 
' answered wiw a smile," Oh, that at all times 
depends upon ohanee oironnutances, Nina,’bnt 
WB place win suit me well.” Nina righedl 
Yes, on^iier bridal day, she drew her £rst 
deep righ, and yet she scarcely could tell why, 
but she bad some sort of presentiment that sul 
was not ptfito right; but still one glanee at. 
the handsome oonntenaneo of her beloved, 
beandng with love to her, again dispelled her 
doubts and she frit that with him riie oonld 
not but be happy. 

M cftfehiM IS our se«t.) 


Fossil Rbiuims. —Some remarkable fossil re¬ 
mains, a^^idily eC an ** antedUuvian toest,” 
have been, diapotored at Dixon Fold, on t^ 
Bolton Railway. I^ofessor Agasris has vi-* 
sited tbmn; and easts of the .trees are being 
made in plaster of Parbb Ibr Ibe M aoeh e ster 
ttnasum. 


LINEAL DESCENT OF THE PRINCESS 

ROYAL OF ENGLAND FROM WIL- 

LIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

' 1066. William I. 

1100. Henry 1. 

— MatUda, Empress of Germany. * 

11S4. Heniyll. 

1190. John. 

1216. Henry III. 

1272. Edward 1. 

1307. Edward II. 

1827. Edward III. " 

— Lionel, Dnke of darenoe. 

-> Philippa, Countess of Maroh. 

— Roger, Earl of March. 

Ann, Conntess of Cambridge. 

— Richard, Duke of York. 

1461. Edward IV. 

— Elizabeth, Queen of Henry VII. 

— Maigaret, Queen of James IV. of 
SMtland. 

— James V. of Scotland. 

—' Mazy, Qneen of Scots. 

1608. Jamcis I. 

— Elizabeth, Qneen of Bohemia. 

— Sophia, lueetresB of Hanover. 

1714. George 1. 

1727. George II. 

— Frederick, Prince of Wales. 

1760. Gkiorge III. 

— Edward, Duke of Kent. 

1837. VicToniA. 

1840. The Princess Royal, bozn Nov. 21. 

Mbu. The Qneen bring 27th in regular 
descent from the Conqueror, and at the same 
time 36th Sovereign in succession from the 
Conquest, gives nearly 29 years to a genera¬ 
tion, and 22 years to a reign, in respect of 
the 774 yean which have ehipsed rince that 
period. The commonly received average is 
30 yean to a generation, and 20 yean to a 
roig^; aooording to which it appean, that the 
cares or luxuries, or both, of a crown, occasion 
a sacrifice to the wearer of it, of one year of 
life, as compared with ordinal mortaub 

SILK RAIMENT. 

It has been sinposed that the famous Median 
vest, invented % Semiramis, was silken, wliich 
might aoeonnt for its very great fiune in the 
west. Be this as it may, it was so very 
graorih], that the Medea adojded it after 
they had oonqnered Asia ; and Rte Fwsiaiis 
followed tihrir exaamle. 

In the time of i«e Romans, the prieo «f 
silk was wriifrt tot mright with gold, and the 
first persmts who brmiig^ silk Into Europe 
were tilte Gxedis of Alemutder’s army. - 

Under Tifaarias,rt wasforbidden to be worn 
by mmi, and it is said 'rimt the Empwmr An- 
rriian even refiised the .earnest request of his _ 
empress for a silken dress, on rim {^eU of its ^ 
extravagant oest. 

HeUogi^as was'the first huhi I^ erer 
worearobemitiiely ofrilk. . .<:<■ 
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THE DISCOURSE OF COLERIDGE. 

"Samuri. Tatm>s Coubioob! Loi^cian, 
Metaphysieiaii, Bud I”—nmch were tibe style 
uid titlw by iddolL Chules l«mb apoefa^ 
phizes bis iUestiioas friead. Coleridn was, 
indoed, all this; ttnd widi a ptinouy pfy- 
sminenee in eaw tbe sevem worlds in 
which he had aoMeyedhiBoonqnests. Eveninto 
his poetry, the mere efflorescence, as it mi^t 
be doomed, and ornamental jNrodnce of ^ 
mind, he inAised no small portion of the snbtle 
and 6ur<seeine raiitit«of bis philosophio speou* 
lationa And these, thrilled wim the 
finer animatioB, and were snflhsed with the 
coloured li^ts of poetry, to a degree of which 
there has been no example sinoe the days of 
Plato. 

But who erer heard him talk, will fhUy 
bou us ont in the aTorment. That wondezM 
cloqnenoe I—it would be to say little to affirm 
that no other conTersational discourse we 
ever chanced to come within the spell of, 
either resembled or approached that of Colo- 
ridge—was, in respect of its appa^tly mira¬ 
culous character, and the fiascination mich it 
exerted, aut aimtle ant teoundum ;~the 
most successthl effort of public oratory we 
ever listened to—the happiest formal or pre¬ 
meditated hamngue—the mostimpassionod de¬ 
clamation—-was something commonplace and 
uninspiring eompued with the fbll and ma- 
iestic tide of woras and thon^ts, like a river 
of rubies rolling in liquid gold, which, bo- 
^iling his heuers of all sense of the firing 
time, would be poured forth by him for honr 
on honr, and seemed as if it might fiow the 
same as ever. 

It would hare been impossible, we think, 
by any prerious description, to have raised 
an cxpoctaflion in regard to Colerid^’s dis- 
conrse, which the remity would not have fhr 
transcended. Here, be it observed, was no 
brilliant verbal or dialectical gladiatorship, 
like that of the ancient Sophists, or the dis¬ 
putants of the sdiools-^no mere deter entting 
and shuffling of commonplaoes, such as is 
practised by the improrisatori of Italy—^it 
was throughout a stnin of high philosophy, 
in which the reason, guiding the imagination, 
on whose wings it soued, ixaversed often the 
&rthest fields of human thought, or, if the 
theme chanced to be evm the simplest and 
most &milur, rudy filled to diowu over it 
a new light. 

■ In developing his views npon paper. Cole¬ 
ridge seems, in general, to have taskM mmself 
^ tile severest possible exposition, and to 
have systematiealiy driven to oleu w speon- 
latione from everytfatog waive toe pnte dry 
light—toe fimten neoiwi of xeaaon. The 
effort toos made i^veS fiequently an air. of 
^<intocaiat, of hesi^ end opetose endeavbtir, 

w atatoment mt deatonstration, whidi is 
.*0 fir, at least, d>jeotiOBable,inasi|imdi as it 
18 nanatnmlto toe writu, and oppwed to toe 
Proper (fiaraetoc of his g^ns. 


There never vqm a ndnd to whidi might 
have been more tmly appHed toe .praise be-, 
stowed on Shakspeaiw by bis brother-pbivers,* 
the first editors of Ids works—totoj of fihe 
oonoeptions of which his brain was oohtinnaUy 
teeming, he was, with* toe Ups at least, 
" a mod gentle enressu,**—dhu * vriiat hw 
thought, he uttered with that easiness,” tl^ 
his WOMB flowed almost with the imintiH^ 
rupted contiunonsnesB of a piece of perfbetiy 
pmfbrmed mnric. And, to heighten toe.eo- 
ohantmont, there was the mellovrost, tbs rich¬ 
est, too most flexible voice in which It ww 
ever given to human doquenee to modnlate 
its cadences—not round, voluminous, and 
trompot-toned, but yet coming deep and 
strong from the ehest, and after haring been 
crashed into softness as it passed, udiing 
forth in a gush of dnloet ahnndmioe, like the 
juice from the wine-press. 

On the whole, it was the Ukest thing to 
wizardry we ever experienced, to sit resigned 
to the sj^ll of that murmuring voice, as too 
** noticeable man, with laz;i» grey eyes,” under 
the inspiration of some tiieme that still fhr- 
ther swelled their orbs and Mndled all thefr 
fires, uttered forth his thick-coming fancies, 
mingling together reasoning, and pootiy, and 
multifarious learning, but stiU in every illos- 
trativo dinression holding by the line of 
logical jnetood and progress, and over wheel¬ 
ing back again from each excursive fli^t to 
the point where he had loft the direct oonrse 
of Ids elncidation, till, as the river, after ever 
so many windings, is still sure to Ibid the 
ocean at last, he reached toe eonsnmmation of 
his argnment in the ostablidiment and display 
of some ma^ifioent truth, the spirit of wltiiih, 
though itself perhaps as yet nndiscerned by 
the hearer, had animated all that had been 
previously spoken, and to the vindication or 
adornment of which, each most seemingly 
vagrant deviation in which the expositor 
indulged, was now seen to have tendea. 

TIHE.^ 

BY JAUSa WVtSOH. 

O BAYS you e'er thought of the greybeard TbB^ 

St be ttettdUy onwera itole? 

Wlirn Joy't merry belle tbelr peel did eliiuteh 
Or the uMifflrd one did toll f 
The eliild reacheth inenhoOd w Tine looki OB. 

Aud bit youlli't but n tunny beam >— 

To-morrov he totlere end grey it grown. 

And hit life't but n troubled drentt. 

'Tie true that the Father it nuher old; 

Yet Wt hearty and bale e’en a««r» 

And H taken a g^ fhoutand yeara I'n told. 

Ere a fbrrow imprint-hit brow I 
It maketb him merry the tom to tee, 

Where the dity to dinflil ttoad> 

For Crailty bett keepetb old Time in glee,:' 

And endurance nun hit mood. 

He tnaen at the ponm and tlw pride of aiea, 

Ae their toubles of elate they twey; 

And iaugha at he rometk agen—agen. 

And the icene tnifteth day by day i 
Bis eye, like hit teythe, 1 tiew. ia keen. 

For urfaen gitmly be looks eskaneet 
The hmea and the ivy alone Ifeegitsa, ' , ,, 

While the ttoke mvulden *nmtii bis flawM.' 
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EBTEOSPECTtVE TRACINGS OP 
Si!§ElU4R’S CELEBRATED JOURNEY. 
iConelit4tdfinm pt^ 347-] 


MepHru. 

Dji. BtnnuN, in his jostlf esteemed Do> 
mestio Medicine,” thoe ^^feaksof tbi8t&wn^— 
a place consi^ed to immortal fame by 
Steme’a affecting story of Mario.” Sterne, 
in hia Trigtram Shandy^ tbus deaoriboa it 
Thpre is not a town in all FVanoe, which, in 
mj o^niom looks better in Hie m^, tl^n 
Monlius. X own it does not look so in 
the book of poBt<road8.; bat when yon come 
to see ^t, to be sure it looks most pitifoily.** 
“Monlins,*' says le Nourean Yoyage de la 
France, 1724, "est one des pinsJolies Tilles, 
et des j^na riantes qn'il y alt en rnnee.'* A 
** Voyage an midi de la Prance,” pnblished 
about maty years i^ner Sterne was there, thus 
speaks of itC'est une citi de plaisir plus 
qne d’affaires, tons les enrirons sent rraiment 
onebantoors. L’Allier baigne ses mors, ot 
fertilise se^ oampaipies, orudes de plantations 
nombreuses et eartout d’arbres fruitiers.” 

Mr. Daria, from the Olio, thus states from 
La Fleur :—** There were moments in which 
my master appeared sunkdnto the de^at 
dqection—when his oalla upon me for my 
services were so seldo;^ that I sometiinos ap> 
prebensively pressed in upon his privacy, to 
suggest what 1 thought might divurt his me¬ 
lancholy. Ho used to smile at my well-meant 
seal, and 1 could see ho was happy to bo re¬ 
lieved. At others, he soomod to nave received 
a now soul—he launched into the levity natu¬ 
ral d i» 07 ) pay*, and cried, gaily enough, 
Vive la liagatelle / Poor Maria was, alas 1 
no fiction. ^ When we came up to her, she 
was girovoUing in tho road like on infant, and 
throwing the dust upon her head; and yot, 
few wore more lovely I Upon Sterne's accost¬ 
ing her with tendomess, and raising her in 
his arms, she collected herself, end resnmod 
some composure—told him her tale of misery, 
and wept upon his breast—my master sobbed 
aloud. I saw her gently disengage herself 
from hia arms, and Hie sung him the service 
of thoVirdn; my poor'master covered lus 
face with his handi^ and walked by her sido 
to tho cottage where she lived; there be talked 
earnestly to the old woman. 

“‘Every day,’ said Ld Fleur, ‘while we 
^yed there, I carried them me^ and drink 
from the hotm, and when wc departed from 
Moalin% my master left hhi blessings and 
some money with the nfbther. How much,’ 
added ho, ‘ 1 know nptMie always gave mgre 
than he oonld affords* ” 

That La Fleur himseff felt as his master 
did, parHbolariy^'when^Mr. Sterne oaUed on 
the poor girl’s mother, we have the authority 
of his master:—“Why does my pulse beat 
languid as I write Hiis 1 and what; puJe .La 
Fleur, whose heaift seemed only-to be tuned 
.to joy,,to paia the baok^of his bnod twico 
aerets bis eyes as the woman stood.kiid told it t” 


HvM df t Jlfednn's. 

Sterne, when at Paris, lodged at this hotel. 
He reeeived« from the most dutti^shed 
raettoti, every mark of' admiratrm and re¬ 
spect. 1 am obliged, unwillii^y to omit the 
whSle of the bHbre-quoted wr^’s delig^ftCol . 
attempt to discover tbe zeal hotel where 
Sterne lodged. The &et xesiilt of his enquiry 
'was, that there wore ten or a dozen in differ¬ 
ent parts of the city ; hut, there is no doing 
jnstioo to his inimitable recital of his tracings. 

He informs us that “tbe present Hotql de 
Modane, then No. 13, Rue Jacob, is not tho 
house whore Sterne lodged. The undoubted 
scene of the ' Case of Gonsoienee,* the ‘Star¬ 
ling/ Ao., is the very next honse to it. No. 14. 
The latter is now a' priviHe house, and its 
business as an hotolj together with its name, 
were transferred to its neighbour, about five- 
and-twenty years ago. Prior to that period. 
No. 14 was, and hoi been, time out of minjL 
tho Hotel de Modane; and it was not till 
within these Ibw years that there was eveiia 
second, bearing a rimilar denomination, on the 
whole of that side of the river. This infor¬ 
mation, which I eolloctod from several of the 
old inimbitanta of tho quarter, and from the 
proprietor of the house himself, was confirmed 
by an Inquiry at the Prefecture de Police, 
whcTO a register of all lodi^ug-houses is kept. 
All this, together with its situation, which w* • 
lies BO penoctly with Sterne’s topographical 
account of his walk to tho Pont Nenf, is snrHy 
snfiicioDt to establish tho fact of Hiis being 
his Hotel do Modano; and since it is oertaiu 
the house has undergone no material altera¬ 
tion since his time, snch as choose to indulge 
their/anetes, may hang their Starling in the 
* very passage’ along which Yoriok passed on 
his way to the Court-yard, w maymven buckle 
0 , femme de chambre'e woe in Yoriok’s own 
room. 

" 1 was dosirons of discovering the name 
of the landlord who plays so conspicuous a 
part in tho ‘ Passport’ and the ‘ Case of Con¬ 
science but all the registers down to within 
a few years of tho revolntion, are destroyed.” 

The Paggport. 

This was procured from the Duke of Choi- 
seul, through the means of the Count de 
B f * * *, which is proved to have been tho 
Count de Bretuil, who was so charmed at Ao 
interview, Hiat he once or twice said to him, 

“ C’egt bien dAtf* and when embracing him, 
heexclaimed,“ Jfon Yerickl” 

Tho brilliant and hi^Hnindod-Dako of Choi- 
seui, was a Ifiiezal patron of arts and of lite¬ 
rature. He retired from being minister from 
the infrigues of Madame dta Bsni, who dom 
on the ecaffbld, like a coward, a lift of gnilt, 
lieentionsnesB, and influny. “ U etait ne 
(says M. Snnd) pour 4tzo tm grand bomme, 
]^ur fidre regner son Bel an ooneert des ao- 
clamations pmiliqum^ maUi trop, noble et trop 
fhmc pour compose aveo les 'riles pasnous. 
Lotsque Madanie da Barri a la oonr. 
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M. <le ChoLnttl ne Todnt pu reeoimattra 
d’aatorittf A aea (dwraM; it oouU&na de n’£tre 
qu6 le ninistre du Roi; il doriut le farori do 
la nation; et son oidi 9 (!!hantoloap ftit oenune 
le trinmphe de son ndnist^re.*' HO' passed 
the close of his life (says Wrazal) in a splen* 
did but philostwhic netieat, worUiy orLacullns 
or of Cioeroy at his palace of Ghantelonp, near 
Amboise, on the banks of the Loire, in one of 
the mocd delicious pacts of France. Idr. * 
Wilks, who knew him, says, ** 1 believe in all 
the amiable qualities and lively wit of the 
Puke of ChoiseuL** Voltaire oaUed him, ** le 

E los generenx,” and^le pins magnanime des 
ommes.” 

The Grace. * 

* 

In Brand’s Observations on Foliar Anti-' 
quities, he pays thisinst tribute to Mir. Sterne: 
—" 1 call to mind here the pleasing account 
Sterne has left us, of the Grace Dance after 
Snppur. i agree with that amiable writer in 
Uiinking that Kcligion may mix herself in 
the Dance, and t^t innocent Cheerfulness 
forms no inconsiderable part of Devotion; 
such, indeed, cannot failW being gratefhl to 
the Good Being, as it is a nlent, but eloquent 
mode of praising him.” 

We should not have had this delidous page, 
if a dioe liad not eome loose from the foro> 
foot of the thrul'horse, at the beginnii^ of the 
ascent of Tararo, and though ho wished to 
have the shoe fastened on again, yet, as the 
postillion had thrown away the nails, and the 
hammer in the chaise-box being of no great 
use without them, he submitted to go on—yet 
as this dilemma was the lucky means of giving 
ns his Grace and Sapper, bas pen has made 
this mount a kind of claasio ground. Wo are 
informed in a “ Picturesque Tour through 
France, Switzerland, &o.,” that “Buonaparte, 
had begun'a road from Boanne to Tarare, 
which would have wound round the monn> 
tains instead of climbing their summits, and 
would have facUitatod the commimication 
with Italy, which was probably the principal 
reason for the undertaking. The great works 
which this extaraordinory personage had per¬ 
formed, and was performing, are not gene> 
rally known.* After a descent of five miles 
down the famous mountain of Tarare, we 
reached, at its base, a small town of the same 
name, situated on the river Tordine, which 
flows throi:^ a narrow vale.” The “De¬ 
scription routidre de PEmpire Fraimaia, ISIS,” 
thus speaks :—** Tarare est un vilain slgour, 
■ la vallde une veritable gorge. Le Joli ruie- 

* Buonaiiarie, when youii|{» we* morh attached to 
Ihetatui^, and, wa am tbld. wa* so struck with tlie 
Sebtimeutoi journey, tho* Jw aUiaied himaelf in at- 
tenqftmg to.siweli fomethiss aimilar, and meant to 
have called it*" A journey to Mount Ceui*.*' Re 
•hewed hi* attachment to Uw'mune of VlrgU, wlien at 
Mentua—amt wbeu at Eifcit, iu 1907. bs awnnwed a 
•tnuif dvaire to be iwnidttced tofjoetlio. Xliey bad 
a tom and animated qouvetaatiiHit at Urn end of whfeli, 
the cKMiriir detached ftotn bia awn bnttutt.|iole. the 
t ^ w y* cl Le|ioii of Honour, and taonowed iton tbo 


Man de la Tardine, qni I’anose, est pour la 
yille nn volson dai^tneax, quritpiefeiB.nn en- 
nemi terrible. 11 y aim ruisseaa qni e'y 
a Tarare m9mi^ il s’enfila im poiht fen* 
trainer nne partie de la viUe et dee habitaiui.” 

Perhaps, it is too late now to disooiver this 
little fera-honse. . Mx. fiteriie saye, it.wqa., 

“ about balf>a>mile ^ the ascent of udsjBonnli,' 
and about a quarter of a ftilc to the Idll ha^, 
Borroanded by about twenty acres ^vineyard, 
a potageref and a little wow.” 

The “ Case of Delicacy ” is the eouelndhig 
chapter {n this Journey. The writer of 'toq 
present article, has made a very unaacoesrihl 
attempt to discover the “little decent kind of 
an inn/’ where ho supped with the Hedmon* 
tese widow. It is in ue Mirror of the 19th of 
September last. The inn must have been 
about five miles this ride of Modane. 

We have now to lament that the band of death 
deprived Mr. Sterne from giving the world 
the remaining volumes of his Journey, whibh 
one of his letters, from his favourite vulage of 
Coxwould, had partly promised us. He had 
hopes that the balsamic air of Italy would 
have benefitted him, but his debilitated and 
worn-out frame was obliged to submit to fete 
on tho let of March, 1768. Ia Fleur, as Mr. 
Davis, in his Olio, udbrms ns, said, that *' upon 
our return from this tonr, there was a large 
trunk completely fiUetl with papers—they 
were niscdlaneouB remarks upon the man* 
ners of the different nations he visited.” 

The Dublin University Magarine, for Sep* 
tember, 1836. contains an exquisite and mas* 
terly biography of Sterne, and he thus forribly 
alludes to the loss of this continuation of hm 
Joumoy“Jt appears that Stmie hAd,durhig 
his stay in Italy, been indefetigable in study 
and inquiry, and had actually collected very 
ample materialB for tho pnipose of a pro* 
jeoted work. It will reasonably be doubted, 
whether anything of mueh value, on tho snb- 
jects of history or philosophy, religion or 

f ovemmeut, could be expect^ from the ba¬ 
its of his intellect. Yet, if we recollect his 
keen insight into all th&t regards human cha* 
raoter—his piotorial eye'and graphic pen— 
Ms sensibility to all th^ addresses the more 
refined tastes, either in nature dr art, we may 
cwiclude, that the world has lost a Itook, tos 
lost of v>hioh cannot caMg he avpplitXi, 
The just, yet playfel rcffectioi^ the chonotor* 
istio touch, that conveys the picture—the vroU 
coneeived or seleoted incident, hei|!htened by 
sportive invention, yet feHhlitl to life and- 
nature—such must have been the teeming 
beauties of hk intended volumes. Of these, 
the Sentimental Ju^ney exhibits e broken 
i^ecimen, which, lile the foot of Hercules,' 
attests what the masterly whole might have 
been.'* S* 


CoNxninjBTT.—Canovnesed to .listen tvi^ln* 
diffiirenee to tho admiration of hie, senlptnre, 
but would finrii with ddfight whein (very 
indtOnrenO attempte In oQ imebepnrisffd. 
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TU£ BRITISH {[SUii*. 

A roaab 

9if”0M^fUui0nm'* 

[Mimr u» tiie gifted aliigen in the Immiim «f 
Englnnd, idioM flngni tanidi aioit (nnenblk 
ihe poetie lyx«^ fat Whom it oAentfanea beflitt 
that tUar we ne?ar hpwd beyond the jpritnte 

S hare in irhioh they bm?& or the enola of 
air intimaita frianda. 

It ia. thareftwe, the enTiable pririlaga af 
the pariodioal olwa of Uteratara, tiut it enn 
in many eaaes gntelhlly repay the pleaaure 
reoaired in by pobting out the dbjaet 

of ita admi^on to pnbUo notioo ; and the 
eritio thereby protraota hia own aatiafiwUmi, 
by dtreUbg rndbre tim world upon tho'baau* 
tiM whbit oharmed him b hia atndy. 

The ** Brituh Ship ’* ia one wid^ vnlks 
the ** mountain-waTet** with eonaummate 
beauty> and by the mamattj of ita eonatme- 
tion and fUmeaa of eobnra, oaptiTatea the 
heart* both nf landaman and aeamau. We 
wiah that we had more room for the plot, 
and mnoh more for its true poetry ; but, 
nevertheless, a few only of the gem-like pas* 
sagea will of themaelTea bestow a lustre on 
our page.] 

A Good Shipm 

tar lo I 1b lin rablM. bbii lit t m Iiw hold. 

An nltw BBS rwird tu tlir Kaler ol alL 
Tliat h ■ hnud night kw|i woteh ob bm sto m bbA her 
aoM, 

ViUiin foi B blnelng—without for u wall t 
Aod It reeled aloof liko the aieb of a bow. 

Wrote |i«aee ob her iienaon, and |M«er on her prow. 

Cotupttacy la tha SAtp. 

"Tain night on the land. 

Add aloitg tile etraiid. 

The watUi'lliee were btaung bright | 

In the cirfttte oi Kinte. 

Thtie den etrange daik tbiuge. 

That woBhl not bear ilie light 
In the inmk> midnight ot ninderoue mlnde, 
(kmspiniey’s plots were bieaeil. 

And Bhupeied out iiom man to man, 

Thtongh that floioely plighkHl blood. 

TAe Enl hAtp m Pfnl, 
rrtjr that on the treacheiotta aea, 

No Innpcet that baik betel; 

A child in tlie wiadum horn above. 

Might bate matvelled much to eee. 

That Ita weight ot guilt Imd nut tank tbs nbola. 
Like n atone in tlie deiitha oi the eea | 

Kilt lie nu aenin u< eiinie nos not HIM upt 
Anil lie tmd was not >ei to ba; 
do It gbded calmly tne waters o'en 
Ob Ita darhaurug path alone. 

Till the bucy hum ot tlm- eity'a tribei,, 

Wsa l«l tu the wn-wbid's mma. 

.4 Pietwvjfbr SfanuMA 
Tet nil waa lemWi 
The mhLway betwscn. 

Tbn ship atood nnmuved iftr Hm gale, ^ 

AUd the BMOubeaiu pietuied ita liid*^ idioda 
On the caBraas of bn aalL 

A Fatom tflFrath- 
1 MW the wiath of «n angry Gad 
O aihanglng uw ship in chmda. 

And bglitituig wmaudag lU aeriieat’a eotla 
Rnwnu bar tlieeta and cmtud her ■btuiuis.t 
It motcd ia ilia fonn of an eoslem wind. 

Add pMtdaaet hang on its bmaih; 

And t MW the y onug. and die piuad* and tlw tan. 


In tne livid haaa of death { 

It liavetaed the ah aa a dMly htighl. 

And the eoni wuhmed np it fis tread t 
it MaStod the vines » t wasM the stiauDa, 

And the iowmnta Its wake lay dead* 

dlqwfnMau aflAa GriM->fAc MiP smwA 
Tbarf asa Wanda anough in the neat wida aeas 
With tanbaf and ftwdMu w mnah an tiiiy phmHt 
Let them hnild to their own ant sfartlov. 

S ow the lainbiiw of hope thnma n doge «*w thn de«dA 
ar ship’s n t h ieei decker hotp e kw rago to prow. 

We’in a reibga yet Ml in wnr nuper held Hors, 
Should nun imar in Awm below. 

AwvMmes Asr Sodyaordi 
Bis anwn again wi nor veaSM will ml, * 

And the rays of Ilia snnahtue emblason bar «eat, 

, Hit Ion bn slMet-auehar, His power her detonee. 
Her aeutiy the Bye of Omniecteiiee. 

[The Above ire but a fbw of tiie pAasagea 
which Are pearls in this poem. Such greoes 
of mind as thry display, weaw not snrelr in¬ 
tended for A shade ; and wo confidently hope 
that the aocompUahed writer will,fln>m this 
time forth, appear more lar|[ely Wore the 
world, and not J>e backward in reoeiTing at 
its baud the just tribute of paaiee and amou- 
ration.] * 


POPE JOAN. 

Tub following is an eatraot fimm Hlgden’a 
Polyuhronicon, published in the year 15:27, 
and before the Reformation, proof presump¬ 
tive that the story of Pope Joan is not fkbu- 
lous. The work ia scarce, but there is a copy 
in the Collie Library, marked pp. 3, 87:— 

^ After Pope Leo. Johan Englyahe waa 
Pope two years and f^ve monethes. It la 
aayd yt Johan Englyahe sho waa a woman, 
uid waa in yonge £e ladde with her lemman 
in manno’s elotuyng to Athena, and learned 
there dy verse soyences, so that thereafter sho 
came to Rome, and had the grete men to 
aooleres, and tedde ther three yere, than she 
was chosen by fttvonr of al men. And her 
lemman broughte her with ohylde. But she 
knew not hor tyme when she Aonld have 
ohylde, as she went from Saynfe Peter’s to 
the ohyrohe of Saint Johan liateran, die bo- 
gan to travayle of ohylde, and had a ohylde 
bytweene Colossen and Saynte Clementes 
Ireviaa. Colosmi waa ye place of the ymages 
of the provynces, and londes as it is aayd in 
the first book, cap, 24. Thenne it foloweth 
in the story, that die waa bnried there, and 
for the Pope turned there out of the wave, 
men suppose yt it is for hato of that wonder 
.mydutp. This Pope is not reokned in yo 
hooks of Popes, fw aho was a woman, and 
ought not to M Pope. She was bom at 
Mamiinoe, at Almagn nnon the Ryn.” 

The dpteof this woikla, Mvnblmvuy>e*idy 
venutfkeid, attfident to plaM the story itf Pope 
Joan above anqdoion. Noaaotiveeaf bileiest 
could then have had an inflmaee ia panotidag 
a deception upon the werld.<->^Z>iifi/»» 
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EGYPTIAN OBEUSKa 

AlexandbU^oim;. H^iopella, one; Knmok, 
four; La»>r,OBfr; PbUs^MeeMMstiMi^iui* 
ineotibed; Rotte, t^re; noNBoe^ two; 
Peris, en^ Aries, one; Britid; Mnseom, two; 
sent Mr. B«akss,oiie; Alnwick CesUoyOne. 

If to tbisltit, wendd the prostrete oIm^ 
of AlexexdriSitke nine smoog iSna rains 
Seen, or Tonqs^ end the two of Eeneok, (of 
whira IhigmeatB oid^ nnein) In ell, twrire 
of the odossal ordw, end of rao period of flie 
eighteen end twenty-seoond dynesUes, 'Ae 
total namber of Egfj^n obdida will besiig> 
mented to forty-two.— Lit9roTff OmetU, 



SEAL OF MILO, . 

CtnttiMe ofEugUmd, and Oooermer qfObmetiter- 
T«m|i. Htiwry /• 

Tub chiTalrons end daring Milo shone fwtb 
as one of tiie brightest heroes in theinrbnlent 
days of Henry and of Stephen. He suecesB- 
fully oj^sed the enoroechments of the letter 
mo^ofl, in his atteok on Hereford fbr which 
eminent service, a few days before jiis arrival 
at Manchester, he was created Earl of Here¬ 
ford, by the Empress Mend. 

From the patent, [dated July d5, 1141J 
which is Brill extant, apd was ue first ever 
granted for t|ie ereerion ^ an Earl, the reader 
may form a noiioB of the adventa^ then an¬ 
nexed to that dignity. With this titln, Milo 
obtamed the castle uid mOat vt Ber^ord; 
the eervloea of three knights, or herons, and 
of their Vetainers; three manors firom the 
rojrri demesnes : a Ibrest, and a right to tim 
third pomp,of the rents m the dty.; and the 
third poiny of -fte some .arieiag firom camoeo 
Med in the oonrte of eomriiy, to .he held 
p him oAd hi* hrim in fee. Bnt StmlMtt 
sjgMn laid riege to Herefbed, lednoed 
n,.eod .d|fe*ted 11% of his iroeeiA hmonrs. 

Eari .Eohm^ Fitswalter had proriondy 
mo%d Milo, SheriN of GlenOester ; and -w 
that eSee he Bopsorted, at his own oxpenss^ 
tho hoosriiold of we En^ireH. 


• AMUSEMENTS OF OAlNi^ROUGH 
AND pE LOUTHXatBOVBG. 

Ncrnn were two hmfalivo |%kises mm 
happy In oaeh orimt^e eooliety than 'fiainebo* 
ro^ and Do Loathethpang. Hlwflriti^svmi 
ftom-tlie period of hie be^modr wns nddjf 
Ikneifblaiid htgenioas; |br he vmnldomidoy 
Mmaolf whole o»ya inibrmibg famdeeapee 
day, sand, rode and nnall randAearione ef 
tre^ wirii the grey bark and mossee upon 
them, from iriiidi, wifih hie knowledge and 
taate, he wnnld copy, aim form into the most 
oaprivetbig ratal ]%tares. 

Do Lonuerbonrg being an adept in theeanie 
sort <ji invention, and being bm alike on* 
IhnsiastB, the hoioe g^ded away in theee por- 
anits, leaving a ohira npon their mmoe «/t 
indescribable harness.* 

Amongothertnings,DeLmitherboiirgformed 
the skeleton of a themoal stage, on the plan 
of that of IMiry Lane, wherehe was employed, 
and, on the dimnetive sealo of one indi to a 
foot, ho carefblly paintad for this, tiie design 
of every large ecene for the theatre; thsM 
amusements, trifling as they may appear to 
many, were, nevernieless, by men of ouiti- 
rated teste, viewed as graphic enriosHies ef 
intense interest. 

The foreign painter designed an exhibirion 
which he entiued the Bdophunktini a sort 
of moving picture, where all the scenes were 
accompanied by homogeneous sounds, and 
other uds so skilfolly contrived and cunoBsly 
wronght, as to surprise and dehght the levers 
of art. Gainsborough’s foncy was so entirely 
en^roBsed by this exhibition, that he talkea 
of nothing else, and could not rest ontil he 
liad invented aud completed a series of sce¬ 
nery, which were lighted by lamps, and pri- 
vatmy exhibited to his friends, with magioal 
effbet; these, however, were wrought as trans¬ 
parencies. 

During the period of this exhibirien of Do 
Loutherbourg’s Edophusikou, tho scene, at 
the moment, being that of a riorm at sea, off 
the coast of Naples, a real $torm brtkt over 
London, which terrified many ladies, and even 
some gentlemen amongst the audience; ssean- 
while Gainsborough and a chosen fow wero 
privately admitted to the roof of the . theatre, 
where the display on the small stage, by look¬ 
ing down, was still visiUe; when, m^kisning 
fi]^ to the hurly-burly in nata^ and then to 
the imitative thunder, the ontiinBiabt dapped 
hb huulB and exelaimed, ^ Brav«>, onr ihsn- 
der is dooidodfy the b^i**—^ar« OU 
PallMaU. 

9 . -- 

stnotKiis or xxkxbchaxxa xnmiiriBiuu. 

Tax winter is long and severe. The snpim 
is short, but brHUaiit and beautifol; whentpe-' 
foatnzes 'of nature doff ihe veil of, snowii aiM 
presont, for certainly toe brief a period, »fooe 
of beauty not eXipp^iBd.?dre'**%re^ nMi(ra|ih 
perhaps the.very..ttaiidtdiiaemMI He'l^^ 
aaeihd^hms-ttii'dtMim. ' ' . 
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HOSPITAL OF ST. KATHERINE. 

Tns ancient hospital* was jased to the 
ground in 1836, to make room for those ez- 
toBsiTe wet Hooks, named after the Hospital, 
and 'grhioh are sitoatei^ on tiie east side m the 
Tower. Hie Hospital '•fhs then removed to 
the Regent’s Park; and it now consists Of a 
very handsome chaj^l, (which contains the oa« 
rious pnlpit. monumeuts, &c., bron^t from the 
old hospital) dwellings for the Brethren and 
Sisters, and a handi^me villa and pleasure- 
grounds, on the opposite idde of the road, for 
Uie Master. 

Ancient historians seem to have mistaken 
its oridnal foundation, some making Matilda, 
wife of King Stephen, and others, AHenore, 
widow of llenn the Hiird, the foundress of 
this hospitaL But it appears from the regis¬ 
ter-book of the priory of the Holy Trinity of 
Oiristohnroh, within Aldgate, that two hos¬ 
pitals, dedicated to St, Cathwine, yffixe 
fbundod uiion this site, by the above men¬ 
tioned queens. Thahregistor book also in¬ 
forms us, that Matilda did, with consent of 
her husband, in the year 1148, found and 
richly endow a hospital, dedicated to Saint 
Katherine, fdr the repose of the souls of hey 
son Baldwin, and her daughter Matilda, who 
dying in her lifetime, were both bnried in the 
church of the priory. Hie hospital was 
founded for a Master, Brothers, and Sisters, 
and other poor persons, but the exact number 
oaunot be ascertained. 

The prior and convent enjoyed the custody 
of the hospital, and tho nomination of the 
brothers, sifters, and other members, tilPtho 
year 1255, whoa Alienore brought a suit 
against thorn, and found means not only to 
strip thorn of all their interest therein, but 
likovrise to dissolve the hospital. Alienoro 
having thus oompoUed tho rich mouks to sur¬ 
render into her hands the custody of the for¬ 
mer hospital, dissolved it, and founded the 
jRofat Hospital, dedioated to tho same saint, 
for a master, three chaplains, three sistors, 
ten poor women, and six schol^. 

S^po and Maitland inform us, that 

** Tlu*tv brlnq^ lo tbii hospital u mill and a gaidra. 
which w«e botn taken «vmy for makina the Tcm-er 
Ditch i fot tiisn is a olmrtHr iit tlie Tower mode the 
18lh of Edward I1-, eoDepruitia 5 marks SehiUmas and 
9 pence, granted bt*reti)fure by Edward I., to bo received 
every year at the Exchequer, in racompense for a lose 
which they had sostalned fay the entorguig of the ditch 
about tbs Tower.** 

In tlio beginning of tho reign of Edward 
lit., Kaymoud Lully (the famous hexmetio 
philosopher) resided in or near this hospital. 
He was one of the most learned men of t^t 
age, and being a famous aldiymist, pretondM 
to luve found out tho art of making gold; but 
happening to coaoterfeit the coin of the realm, 

* The above aceoout of the Huj^Ul and CoUc- 
. ^to ChttTiih of St. Katlimrine, bde 'been token from 
^uius autliorilics, Imt, principally fhnn the lliblio. 
’‘thdea Topogtopbica Brittaatea, pnultohad undm the 

wjMtfaiteMeses of theSocieiy.of Antivwriiiaia 1769. 


ho is said to have been bapidiod by the king. 
A work was published by a Mr. Osborne, en¬ 
titled, ^ Raymond Lully’s Tsstameut.’* At 
the condosion of the hbok, Lully says. 

He mode it in thechiiehe of Seynte Katerinc, next 
London, towards the part of the tissteh alkt tiw 
Thamyie, ndgnyug the Ring Edward of Wedsfode, by 
the grace of God. King' of Englaudj in the hands of 
whom we potto in hcqiyng by wiQ of Ood. the present 
testament, in the year oiler the incomacion, 1833, with 
all my volnmcs, which hove been named in the present 
testament, Cielating to the * pnctyek of Alkomy *).*’ 

William do d^EkIdetiby,'&a8(er of this hos¬ 
pital, first began to rebuild tbs Omrch, A. D. 
1340. • 

The next benefhetresa to this hospital, was 
Queen Phillipa, wife of Edward the Third, 
who founded a ohanfrw, and gave 101,, in 
lands, per annum, for uie maintenanoe of an 
additional chaplain, besides the Manor of Up- 
chnrch, in Kent, and that of Queensbury-in- 
Beed, in Hertfoi^shire. The statute ordains, 
among other articles, the following, 

■* Ami also that they shall wear a striUglit coat or 
cluthing, and over that a mantel of bl»i« colour, on 
whicli Miall be placed a mark signifying the sign of tiis 
Holy Katharine; hot preen erniths, or those entireto 
red, or anv other e/uaths tending to dfssointeneu, shall 
not at all be used. And that tho brethrau assrmblcd 
shall Itnve their bead* shaved in a Incoming manner. 
And likewise the bmthna shall read nine lessons on 
tlie vigils of tiw dead, and likewise there shall be eele- 
bnited every day tliroe nmsses. No brother or sister to 
he out afler ringing tlie curr«>w.iiell, and also no brother 
to liavn any private conference with any ^tor wharrof 
sus|iiclon might comn. Anil also that if any of the 
hn‘tliri>n shall turn disobedient or negligent, or shsll 
find finlt witli itie quality or qimntUy of tiie viclnidi, 
which it shall pliiase the master to onior, they shall be 
duty pnnislied liy being curtailed of their allowance of 
victtt.ils and drink, but not to Im punished by stripsa; 
uectiidiug to (he ancient Undable cnsiom of tlie said 
huspital. Jtnt if any brethren lie confined by bad 
state of heiiltb, tliey shall have tlieir uliuin allowance. 
And every brother shall reeoive 40 sliililun a*year for 
hia clothing; to wit, SO shillings ou the Feast of Mt. 
Katharine, one mark ni the Feast of Easter, and half- 
a.mark at tlie Feast of St. John tlie Baptist. And 
also that each of the raters shall receive lier wluile 
nlluwaiiee in her cliamlier; to wit, every day two loaves, 
one of tliem to be white of the weight of 6 ox,, and 
tlie other brown of tlie same weight, and one.fiagon of 
nle, or one penny in lieu thereof, and two pieces of 
meat of tlgi value of three-bHlftienre. or fish of the 
same vnliip, anil, hesideB, a pittaueu or portion of the 
value of one penny. And that fltleen days in (be year 
shall be given to tlie biotliets and sisters a double 
portion.*’ 

Kin^ Edw&r4 III., in tho fiftieth year of 
his reign, founded here, in* honour of his 
Quoei^ Phillipa, a chant^, dedicated to St. 
Fabian, and St. St^astian, and endowed tho 
chaplain tbereof, with an annual stipend of 
10/., to betaken out of the issues of the Hana- 
per Office. 

Robert de Hentone, clerk, [A .D. 1378] ob¬ 
tained from Richard 11., a licence to found a 
ohantiy in this hoepital, and-granted two 
meeauages, situate in the parish Barking- 
church, for the maintaiinanee of one chantry 
^esi^ who was to say ihaks daiiy^ 
by ima benetkctioii, became an additional 
onaplain to the hospital, and was diiWed by 
ilte king’s chaster to wear the eme habit m 
the other brotlterB of-the honse.' 
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mobflfd II., In tile llftetnih ftax of bis 
roijpi, (in ooxundemtiffli-of 001, said into the 
lianapw Office) granted to foe hospital, the 
Manor of Bishynden, in the Isle of Shoppe^, 
and one handred and twcoity acres of land uf 
the pariah of hlenstre. 

Tnis Tear, {A. D« 1440} Henry VL, ap< 

S ainted l^hoinaa de Beddngton master; and 
e, finding that the revennes were not enffi* 
ciont to maintain foe members, obtatned a 
charter, granting many privileges; foe follow¬ 
ing is an abstract:— 

Tli«*k!na graata lhis*lionw a Mr. to bp held upon 
Tower Hill yenrly, for twenty-one day*, with piecage,* 
(tallnseit Ukewife tile chattel* of felon*, and all man- 
net of ehattela. called waifand all manner of cattle 
found stnying, end otlier rood* and eiiatleU called 
manuopprsd and all fine* for trMpa**, or miedoed* 
wliiilwMnFer. cuiiiiianneu of nil pleut; the assize of 
brend, wine? and brer; and flees them of all manner 
of aiils, sahindies, oontribntions, quota*, and tallases. 
and diiipltaiRe* tiui hnspital firom any tenth, subsidy, or 
ImjKisition, laid on by tira clersy of Utp nutlm. 

Wylson, [A.D. 1560. temp. Elizabeth] was 
appointed master, and surrendered up foe 
charter of Honry YT., and obtained a new 
oue, aitfhlly leaving out foe liberty of foe 
fairs granted to foe hospital, By this oouiri- 
vanco, he was enabled to sell the fair, which 
ho dii^ to the Lord Mavor and Commopalty 
of the City of Loudon, for tho sum of seven 
hundred marks, (466i. 13«. 4d.) which beoamt 
his own property. . 

Ills avarice not being yet satisfied, it was 
discovered that he hod foruied a plan for se¬ 
curing to himself all tho estates of this house, 
within the precincts of foe hospital. Tho in¬ 
habitants being greatly alarmed at this attack 
upon their ri^ts and privileges, presented a. 
petition to Secretary Cecil, in October, 15(15, 
wherein they , set forth their liberties and pri¬ 
vileges, and concluded, i>y saying, 

” And also that yt muy please your KOud honour to 
call betore you the comptroller, siirveyour, and set- 
gcRuntc plDBH>r, of the qtieeue’a miqesiie s workes, who 
of lute have surcayetl tlie howse of tlie oniil hoepitull, 
and they'ora able to iiifoAne your hommr of other 
ahusTB of the suide bowse .'H 

This spirited petition put a stop to Dr. 
WyIson’s ioteutioiu and preserved foe reve¬ 
nues of the hospital. 

On the 18th of June, 1658, foe protector 
nominated Sunuel Slatef nwiator ei this 
hospital. 

The ^d of Jnno, (in the same year) at foe 
conned', at- Whitehall, foe trustees for foe 
maintonance of miaistora, ordered foe yearly 
wm of'40/. to be granted to, and for, foe 
increase of foe maintonance of Samnel Slater, 
uid certified foe same to his higbness and foe 
Connell, wlin' approved thereof, and ordered 
the same to. he paid fbr so loi^ .as he sludl 

* Money paid ip Ihin to the Lord of the Munor tbr 
Uw ipipiiBd to set np Bootli* or Stoll*. 

V nw right aferecUugittdla, or the money prtdfhr 
the some- , ■ 

Geode stbton, 

Ouode telmn u|khi a thief apprehended In toe Aiet 
, I The petitom «t length Waa oome yeiira elnee, 

1 believe BOW,) in toe State Paper OOee at WUleluOL 


dontiimo minister* foere, or ftirfoer ofder of 
the trustees. 

May 26,1672, a dreadftil fire happened in 
foe preoinc^ wifoont foe iron G«^ which 
btumt about -one hundred houses. 

A. D. 1608, in eonlhqnenee of many com¬ 
plaints against Sir James Bailor, a master of 
this honse, John, Lord Somers, Baron of 
Evesham, Lord High Chanoollor of Eni^d, 
visited the bouse, and remored foe master 
from his bffioe, mi drew up rules and orders^ 
for foe better goveroment of this hospital. 

Daring foe dreadful storm of wind on 
January 8,1734, a fire broke out, which de¬ 
stroyed thirty houses. 

The numbw of seafaring men who lived in 
this preoinot, is astonishing, and it is remark- 
ablo that no riot or breach of tranqnility*hap- 
penod here during foe present eentury, nn& 
foe unfortunate month of June, 1780, when 
William Macdonald, a soldier with one amu 
anti two women, named Mary Roberts and 
Charlotte Gardner, foe former, a white, the 
latter, a black woman, headed a numerous 
mob, oryiug “ Down with Popery.” They 
dmtroyed fod dwelling-house of a publican in 
St. Katherine’s Lane, add daring foe fono 
that the work of demolition was going on, foe 
mob continued crying out, ** Well done^ sol¬ 
dier, though you are lame ;” and wore about 
to destroy the Cliurch of St. Katherine, had 
they not been happily prevented. Macdonald 
WAS tried *at foe Old Bailey Sessions, June 
29,1780, and the women on foe "day follow¬ 
ing, and being convicted, were soon after 
hanged upon Tower Hill. 

The most remarkable object of cariosity in 
tho cliurch, was the pulpit, having six sides, 
r^rcsenting foe north, south, east, aud west 
views of tlio hospital, tho outer ^te of the 
hospital, (foe site of which is BtUl called Iron 
Gate) and the inner gate of the hospital. 
Bound tho six sides of the pulpit are foe fol¬ 
lowing words, in capital letters. 

”3S|ra, stooh upon a pulpit 

of tuooh, tai^ici) 4je |iah mahe for t^e 
preaeijev.” 

This very curious and elaborate piece of 
workmanship was removed to the fraternity’s 
new hospital, in tlie Begent's Park, between 
Cqmborland Torraoo and Maoelesfteld Ga4e, 
when foe hospital and church were taken 
down for tho purposes before mentioned. 

From foe account given of this hospital, it 
appears to have existed since the year 1273 ; 
bnt tUs house must not be considered as a 
monastery, since it appears, by foe charter of 
fSAindation, &o., that the brothers wore lieon- 
lar priests, and that foe sisters made no voiri^ 
nor took .upon them foe veil, aud were per¬ 
mitted to go abroad, in the City or elsewKue, 
wifo leave of tho master, but not to stay out 
after foe tinging ot foe ohttrfo-bclls for pi)t- 
ting out fires, oonunonly eiiUisd oetfor^ew. 
Ith rmnaikable that foe diurait was at ao 
foM soneiff its dissoluiiony as in foe re^ of 
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<tneeii SUtt^eth^atthfliBa^liOBor— Wyl-^ 
■on, then suwtar. 

Jt w to be deeply Imneated^ tiiat each oo- 
eient wd haodeonw etruetnues u adon onr 
Iliad, ehonld &1I a-finijr to nge of modem 
improTomenta^ If iBe imiiii tiiat hu began, 
oontinneB, ere sheU eoon be left erithoot any* 
thing that edll ehew tiie beanty of ancient 
ardutectare. One etraotnre after another, 
dree place to modem ones, and hiatoriaae 
naTc to reoord'llm hiatory of bnildinn which 
wem once, the imuunent of towna and dtiea. 

ABTiQumioa, 

SHAKSPEARE’S POEM OF <* VENUS 
AND ADONIS.” 

Tan poem of " Venna and Adonia,” waa the 
firat eomperition of our immortal Iwd, as we 
loam from hia dedication to Lord Soathamp* 
ton. He oallB it ** the firat hoire of my in¬ 
vention.” inie poem aoqoirea an additional 
intereat from the cironmatanee of Shakapcare 
having only published two of hia compositions 
—namely, ” Venus and Adonis,” and ” The 
Rapa of Lucrece.” There is a* motto from 
Ovid prefixed to it 

“ VUU minrtnr vtUiiUi, milil liaviii> A|ioUo. 

VucttU CtmtiiKi iik-na miiiisln*! 

Dr. Fannie has not adrerted to this oir- 
cufflstanoe in his admirable essay on the 
learning of Shakspeare; bnt hig selecting 
tUs motto seems to confim Ben Jonson’s as¬ 
sertion of his having, at least, “mnall Latin,” 
as there was no English trai^tion of Ovid’s 
Amoros at that period. 

This Shahspoarian jewel was sold at 
Evans’s, on Saturday last, at the tenth day’s 
sale of the late Baron Bolland’s valuable 
library, and the excitement in the room was 
Very great. 

The first bidding was fifteen guineas, and 
• that went on at a guinea a bidmng, till the 
sum was fifty mineas. 

. Tbo next biddinj^ was 54/., and the oontost 
oontiuued sharply m tho amount reached 91/. 
At that sum, it was knocked down to Mr. 
Thorpe. 

An individual present calculated tbo cost 
per leaf. There being twenty-six leaves (and 
eadh leaf was not half the’ size of a bank-note), 
the purchaser paid 3/. lOe. for each leaf of a 
small volume that was not even bound. It 
waa of small, but clear print, and on 16mo. 
paper. 

* VolrarpeDplM love low thhist; 

Bet mtf cu^ from uan-ii •prian— 

Fram tlie fidr CwiatfaB rilh^ 

ApoUo Stte. * 


Ths difficnltiea ehosen by artists, are often¬ 
times not the dhDimlties wbiiA the best ambi- 
tieu would ^repose; and it is far more easy 
for a person to distingniah himself by standing 
ea bis head, than by eaxrying head mom 
nobly or gruefitUy thim the mat of mankiad. 


^bltr lUottmalU, 

BEimjnr’a HiscEuanr. No. zcvifi. 

December, 1840. 

* ' 

[Hmuc be{^, toade^ tiie Kloifous convivialities 
of Unde Tim, and Mr. Bosky, the l^yadtoy, 
in the parlour .of the Homs, at Hi^gate, and 
if thou wonldst plunge thyamf in full and nnc- 
tuons ton, and allow thy good humour to grow 
big anud foaming bevenmand routing songs, 
thou must forthwith enlist tiiyself among tbo 
aompotafytret at the Jovial board, wfaioh 3fr. 
DanielB has this mouth spread. • 

Uncle Urn delighteth ns amaangly. He is 
like a barrel of rim wine, whose new-tsrusbed 
juices are all in a fine fiery sparkle and fer- 
ment—be is like one of toe sweet-watw pears 
of the season, toll of juicy and oveiwibounding 
deliciousnoss; he is like, in tiiort, all that is 
pleating, good, and jovial.] 

27no/e TVn, the " aaiirieal-noaed** 

- gentleman. 

There is a certain **1 do no/ like thee, 
Doctor Fen,” feeling, and an ”I do” that 
have rarely deceived ns. With the bitter, the 
satirical-nosed gentleman inspired us at first 
sight. There was the humourist, with a dash 
of the antiquary, heightened with a legible 
expression wt nature sometimes stamps on 
Hbr highor order of inteUigonees. What a 
companion, we thought, for ” Round about 
our ooal-fire,” on a winter’s evening, or ** Un¬ 
der the green-wood tree,” on a summer’s day! 

" Further partieulara” of Unsle Tim. 

” Never knew Uncle Tim was like all tho 
world. Would, for all the world’s sake, thuit 
all the world wore like Uncle Tim!” 

** A worthy character.” 

** Sir, he holds in his heart, all the four 
honours, Truth, Honesty, Afiection, and Be- 
nevoleuoe, in the great game of humanity, and 
plays not for lucre, but love I I fear you 
thi^ me strangely jfkmiliar—impertinent too, 
perhaps. But his portrait, so graphical and 
complete, is a spell as powerful as Odin’s to 
break silence. Besides, 1 detest your exclu- 
aives—eentimentalising! soUloquiang!—thoir 
ahirt-coUsEs, afibotodly turned down, puts my 
oholer up ! Give me the human fece divine, 
the busy haunts of men, the ftill tide of human 
existonoe.” 

Convivialiam in full bloom. 

The oonversation now took a more lively 
tarn. Mr. Bosky fired off his jokes right and 
left; and if there be truth in phytiognomy, 
the animated countenance of Uncle S^OMithy 
beamed with oomplaoenoy and joy. He was 
in toll Bopfe and oiowered forth h^ wH and 
eloquence togfloifoa^rofosion, beauty follow¬ 
ing uixm heimty. Inna anotiier Aw banr 
ghdod iBD^em^tibly away. The nddni^t 
chimes at leOgth atoaonbued as to depw. 
A galaxy of atiun had risen fai the undoiided 
firmament, and a refreshii^ air Iteealhed 
around. ’Andaswalmd ma^timM^ during 
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the 6Teiui>c, flUad ,«»r boni& ibe haiTest 
moon lutd ber« also to light home. 

A j^eture from Hig^aig. 

" PloMHUit prospect frmn this win4ow; ycm 
may ecwnt every steeple in London., Tlide^ 
the * tall bidly,’—i^rioasly hLi flaming 
top-knot i^stw in thesetting'Biml Wonld’nt 


ehrew the Vandal arehiteet that cut down 
those beantifht elms— 

'* Th« r«>j{a«i thn Kolhnn >■ Itb forPHM. 

'And hnus the like autipnliy to trees,’— 

and run np the wigwam pavilions, the Tom- 




genteel, 1-would-lf-I-could-bnt-I-oan’t eot- 
tagoB omie—ornie ? —homey !—^the oowe 
popping in their heads at the parlour windows, 
mghtening the portly proprietors from their 
propriety and port t” 

The Beggarman^e Cr^ft. 

Were not the begms onoe a jovial crow, 
nr!” addressing ouramves to the middle-aged 
gentleman with the satirical nose. 

“ Bight merry 1 Geutlomon— 

* Sweeter tiinu honey. 

Is uther men's money I’ 

“ The joys of to-day were never marred by 
the oares of to-morrow ; for to-morrow was 
left to take care of itself; and its snn seldom ' 
went down upon disappointment. The beg- 
gtf, though lids Mokots be so low, that you 
might dance a jig in ono of them withont 
breaking yonr shins against a half-ponny; 
while, from the other, you might be puzsled 
to extract as much coin as would pay turn¬ 
pike for a walking-stick, sings with a light 
heart; hie fingers, no leas light! playing ad¬ 
ministrator to tho farmer’s poultry, and the 

E ood house-wifo’s sheets, that whiten every 
edge I Mendicity is a monarchy; H is go¬ 
verned by peculiar laws, and has a language 
of its own. Reform has waged war to the 
Iniifo with it. The eoap-eater, whose ingo- 
mi)us calling was practised in the streets of 
Loudon as far back as Henry the Eig|hth and 
Bdward the Sixtb, Is admonished to apply 
tbo raw material of his trade 4o an oxtmor 
UM; and the tatterdemalions of the Beggar’s 
Opera no loimer enjoy the privileges that be¬ 
longed tQ their ancestors three centuries 

S ;o, when Barbican, Tummill Street, and 
oundsditdi,' rang with their nootumal or¬ 
gies; and wher^ not nnfrequmttly, **an alder¬ 
man hung itt chians,” gratifled tbeir delieate 
^ppetttes; m in vum recent tbnes, the hMOT, 
M bygoloe days of Dnsty Bob and Bufy 
Waten. The weU-known mendieasrte of St. 
Paul’s chnrch-yard, WaiUimon’s crossing, 
and Parliament Stmt, have, by a sweeping 
^ of the legidature, been compefied to brush; 
th^ 'brompsuire laid up in ordinary, to make 




^ce swqpt, ate ready to rto and mi#ny. 
^ad^aii^'Epteums say, * POTerty, iraea 
wesrti^ ee a i es to be poverty,” 


f vaAsna'a i|soAztiia. no. cxxxii. 
December, 1840. 

[Oirr of the four thousand cafts, whdeb the 
good oity of Puiaholds, the Oaf4 delaSdgenee 
stands prominently Ibrth m ttie grand vesttba- 
Inm of idieas-playen.' Here Voltaire the two 
Rottsaesus, Biehelkn, Bobesplirre, Franklin, 
Manaontel, PhiUdor, and GMmm, have in turns 


Napoleon, too, upon the onoaa-board, and in 
the same Oaft, began ” conquering and to con¬ 
quer;” many times he abasw the ivory kings 
on the chess-field, before be ever bad a dream , 
that they were to be unto him as types of his 


Napolem at Cheee. . 

Buonaparte, at one time, played chess at 
the Rdgenoe doily; whilst waitmg, like thfi 
sailor whistling for a wind, to employment 
of the Direotoi^. The sun of Montebello was 
vet to rise, f can believe I see Napoleon 
before me now; here, aeated at the a^ljoinuig 
table, calling, like a soldier of fortune, for his 
« demi-tasse,” bnt yet giving the ordm* os one 
having anthority, in a tone ^ voice like trum¬ 
pets sounding. 

Napoleon was a great advocate for chess, 
which he practised constantly. He was even 
wont to say, that he frequently struck out new 
features rmtively to a oampaign, first sug¬ 
gested by the occurrence of certaiu poaitions 
of the pieces on the chess-board. He played 
chess iQd his life. In his yonth, at college, in 
nianhood, on shipboard,'in camp, en iivouae. 
He solaced himself with ohesa in Egypt, in 
Russia, in Elba; and, lastly, on that darksome 
rock which yet contains his bones. It was 
while captive in St. Helens, that the magnifi¬ 
cent chess equipage sent to Napoleon as a 

f rateful offering for personal favours, by an 
English noble fomily, was rofusod free passage, 
because the pieces bore the imperial arms of 
fVance. A chess board on which Buonaparte 
constantly played at St. Helena, is now in 
possession of the officers of the filst regiment, 
there in garrison. 

As might be anticipated, Napoleon, as. a 
chess-player, was not reaUy of great force. 
His soul demanded a larger field for the ex¬ 
pansion of its fhcttlties. His chess was that 
of Marengo, of Ansterlitx of Jena, and of 
Eylau. Uponourmosaioof'^Bixty-foursquares, 

I could have jpven hhn the rook; upon his 
own board he ooidd afford odds to Julius C»- 
sar. Buonapsurte had no time to make chess 
a study. He played the openings badly, and 
was impatient if his adversary dwelt' too long 
upon his move. Eadi minute of tiitadlodc was 
Ine to a mind so energetio. In m tniddle 
;e of the game, when the lAiraiiBh was 
ly eom;diinited of aspMt, Napdlodn fre^. 
qae]^y etruok out a briUiaut eo«p. Under 




initid>le; altiioagh it is presomed that ^tiiose 
fivrottritos with whiHn he played wore fhr too 
ooi^y to eanry victo^ unpleMHitiy fhr. 
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H«d the scene of battle be^-(he.hamble, foi^, 
»tteB IWgenoe, and the time twenty years 
back, the 3iief xai^t bare won fewer games 
than he did in the%iileries. 

In tite thoasand«and>one .tomes of memoirs 
printed, relatirdy tothe modem Charlemagne 
—Bomrienue, Marefaand, and othens have re* 
eerded sereral anecdotes eonneoting Napoleon 
with chess. 1 riiaU here introduce one, hi* 
tiierto inedited, which comes to me direct nrom 
M. de la Bourdornuus; who i^ived that, and 
other oorions details upon we snbjoct, ver¬ 
bally, from the Due de Baasano, Count Mer- 

* lin, and M. Amedee Jaubort. It is weU 
known, that in Enpt, Buonaparte constantly 
played chess with M. Jaubert; his chief oppo¬ 
nents, tliat way, during the Polish and Rus- 
eian campaigns, as woU as daring the armis¬ 
tice of Vienna, previously, in 1809, having 
been Murat, Bei^ier, Bourrionne, and the 
Dno de Bassano. It is a fact, tliat the majo¬ 
rity of Napoleon’s marsliala were chess-play¬ 
ers. Enmne de Beoubamois patronised the 
art; and Murat many times kept the Due de 
Ba^no planted at the chess-board the greater 
part of the night. Bat now for my Napoleon 
anecdote, in almost the very words of de la 
Bourdonnais. 

While about to enter upon the famons Po¬ 
lish campaign, the emperor was one day play¬ 
ing chess in the Tuilerios with Marshal Ber- 
thier, when the Persian ambassador was an¬ 
nounced, as requesting an audience. The 
game was at an interesting crisis, and Napo¬ 
leon would no more permit it to bo suspended, 
than would Charles of Sweden leave iiis cboas- 
board when the Turks commenced battering 
down his house in Bonder. Buonaparte or¬ 
dered the ambassador to bo riiowu in, and M. 
Amedeo Jaubert was oommanded, to the pre¬ 
sence as interpreter. The emperor continued 
his game with Berthier, overwhelming the 
astounded Persian with questions all the while, 
in his nsnal nwid mode of asking to gun in¬ 
formation. The Mnssolman found it difficult 
to plant his replioB snitably; the various to¬ 
pics being Turkey, Persia, Mohammed, and 
the Koran; Eastern harems, wives in sacks, 
the vaccine, military discipline, and teu thou¬ 
sand other matters. Ibo Persian, however, 
steered his way like tlie really skilfnl diplo¬ 
matist be was. He exalted Persian institutes 
to the seventh heaven, or a little higher, and 
dwelt cepeoially upon the horse-soldiers of 
Japahui, as being the finest cavalry in the 

• world. Napoleon good-humouredly disputed 
the assertion and interrupted the son of Itaun 
mote than on&e; but the ambassador oon- 
.stanily returned with, his pet cavalry to the 
ohugb, and, getting warmer by degrees, pro- 
nesrao^ his Jadgmoot with even more and 
more deeudon. There could be no doubt 
about it,—^the foot soldien of Europe were 
exAdllent->biit the Persian horse!” Napoleon 
lauj^ed ootr^t as tiie intmpreter rendered 
the sentoaees to Frendb; ana oardesriy ad- 
drearing .Janh^ in Nply, said, " TcQ Uu 


to-morrow wall riiew hhn a little cavalry 
heie.” The Persian- made his salaam, and 
quitted -the palace. The long-contested 
chess-game was not even then flniwed. WhUo 
pondering over the subsequent moves, the em¬ 
peror frond rime to issue certain brirf orders 
upon slips tit paper, oentraliring open Poyis 
the instant march of various bodies of horse- 
soldiers from their eantonments in the vicinity. 
Like the knights on the chess-board, he- had 
them all in his hand. The snbjeot was not 
again alladed to; the game.was played out; 
but the next morning /aw forty wousand 
French cavalry del&a before Napoleon and 
the Persian envoy, in all the glittering pomp 
of military deoorarion. Paris behrid' th^ ca¬ 
valry almost for the last rime. Moscow 
awaited them. 

anKf 

BtASTtHO noeXS. 

Mn. Maveb, mining superintendant at Gcn- 
genback, in the Dudiy of Baden, has disco¬ 
vered that eolophonium (rosin,) mixed with 
gunpowder, in the proportion of one ounce to 
a pound, doubles the strength of the powder, 
BO that in blasting, one ounce may be used 
instead of two, and with greater eroet. The 
mnpowder and rosiu should be intimately 
blended. Mr. Mayer made’ this dlscove^ 
accidentally, from putting a piece of paper, 
on which there happened to be some sealing- 
wax, into his gnn, as wadding, whou, on firing 
his gnn, the efibet being as if ho had used a 
double char^, he was knocked down by the 
recoil. This he imputed to the resin,—tlie 
principal ingredient in sealing-wax,—and 
which ho has since proved to be the potent 
cause.— Surveyor^ Engineer^ and Arehi- 
tect*» Journal. 

MIDDLE AOE ABT. 

An ancient stained glass window ha# been lately 
erected in the church of St. George's, Ilanover- 
squaro. It belonged formerly to a convent at 
Malines. llie subject is, “ The Genealogy of 
Our Lord,” according to hiS human nature, as 
derived from^esse, through the twrive Kings 
of Judah, previous to the Babylonian captivity. 
In the centre of the lower part is the ^;nre of 
Jesse seated, the roots of a vino are on his head. 
On his right are Aaron and Esaias; on his left, 
Moses and Elias. 

NEW MtrSKBT, 

Tax Frqpch papers give an acconnt of expe¬ 
riments-whieh have bMu making at St. Etienne 
with a new musket, tiie invention of M. Phi¬ 
lippe Mathieiu These muskets, callod/usi/s J 
$i» coups,, are ospable of making, rix dis- 
charges, all independent of each other, .and so 
to be fixed singly, or, aoooerding to wiU, alto¬ 
gether. One of these new moskets fi^ 6,(w0 
charges, withont effcritoE .the sUgotest de- 
rai^{emtotM«P7pariMloelmrira^^ . 
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PARTICULARS OF THE LOSS OF THE < 
MARY ROSE, AT SPITHEAD. 

IN JUX.T, MOXLT. 

Mock intoreBt having been excited by the ne* 
cent reeoveiy of pornone of this ill-ibted dtip, 
and a very enoneoae opinion oironlated that 
she was sunk by tiio Are of the enemy, it may 
not be inop^rtnne to quote the account given 
by am eye-witness. Sir Peter Carew, of Mohmn 
Ottery, eonnty Devon, whose narrative has 
been preserved by his biographer, John Vowell, 
aliqf Hooker, of tl^ city of Exeter, and pub* 
lishod in the 28th volume of the Archaiohffia, 
from a MS. in the mssession of ^ Thomas 
Phillipp, Bart. After the aooount of the. en¬ 
gagement between tlie English and French 
Soots, he proceeds thus:— 

"Not long after, the seas being waxed 
calm, and the weather very fair, the French 
galleys, having vrind and weauer at will, 
Uiey would alw needs range and scour the 
seas; and finding them clear, and the English 
navy to bo laid up in harbour, they came luong 
all the south coast of England, even unto the 
Tsle of Wight, where some of them landed, and 
did much harm; and some came unto the haven 
of Portesmouth, there being never a ship at that 
instant in that readiness. The king, who, upon 
the news hereof, was oome to Portesmouth, 
fretted, and his teeth stood on an edge, to 
see thb bravery of his enemies, to oome so 
near his nose, and he not able to encounter 
with them; wherefore immediately the beacons 
were set on fire thronghnnt the whole coast, 
and forthvdth such was the resort of the peo¬ 
ple as were sufficient to guard the land from 
the entering of the Fronc^en; likewise com¬ 
mandments wore sent out for all the king’s 
ships, and all other slups of war, which were 
at London and Qneenborow, or elsewhere, 
that they should with all speed possible moke 
haste and oome to Portesmouth; which things 
were accordingly performed. The French¬ 
men, perceiving that they could do no good by 
tanking there, departed again to the seas. 
The king, as soon as his whole fieet was come 
together, willeth them to sot all tilings in 
order, and to go to the seas; which things 
being done, and every ship cross-sailed, and 
every captain knowing his charge,, it was the 
king’s pleasnro to appoint Sir George Carewe 
to be vice-admiral of that journey; and had 
appointed unto him a ship named the Marye 
Hose, which was as fine a ship, as strong, and 
as w^ appointed, as none better in the malm. 
And at their departure the king dined aboard 
with tiie lord-adbooiral, Visoonnt !MMe, in his 
ship, nailed the Greato Henry, and was there 
asrved by the Lord-admiral, Sir George Ca¬ 
rewe, this gentleman, Peter Carewe, mm their 
uncl^ Sir Gawen Carewe; and with such 
others ody as vrare aqipoint^ to that voyage 
andservice. Iffiieking, bdngat dinner, willed 
Mme one to go up to Ihe top, and see whetiier 
he oould see anywng at the seas. The word 
^ M sooner ipolM% bat tiiat Peter Carewe 


'was ae forwaM^aiid forthwith olimbeth np to 
the top of the ship, and there sitting, the king 
asked of him, what news!—who told him that 
he had sight of three or four ships, but, as he 
tiiought, they were merohants; bat it was not 
long oefini^ne had deilbried a great nutnbor, 
and then he* oried out to the nng tiurt they 
were, as he thought, a fleet of men-of-war. 
The king, supposing them to be French men- 
of-war, as they were indeed^ willed the boai^ 
to bo taken ujg and every man to go to his 
sliip, as also a long boat to come and carry 
him on land; and, &st, he hath secret talks 
with the Lord-admiral, and then he hath the 
like with Sir George Carewe, and, at his de¬ 
parture from him, took his chain from his 
neck, vrithe, great whistie of gold pendant to 
the same, and did pnt it about the neck of Sir 
George Carewe, giving him also therewith 
many good and comfortable words. The king 
then took his boat and rowed to the land; 
and every other captain went to his ship ap¬ 
pointed nuto him. Sir George Carewe, being 
entered into his ship, commanded every man 
to take his place, and the sails to be hoysted; 
but the same was no sooner done, but that the 
Marye Rose began to heel, that is, to lean on 
the one side. Sir Gawen Carewe, being then 
in his own ship, and seeing the same, called 
jfor the master of his ship, and told him thereof, 
and asked him what it meant! who answered, 
that if she did hcol, she was like to be cast 
away. Then the said Sir Gawen, passing by 
the Marye Hose, called out to Sir George Ca¬ 
rewe, asking him how he did! who answered, 
that he hod a sort of knaves, whom he could 
not rule. And it was not long aftor, but that 
the said Marye lloso, thus heeling moae and 
more, was drowned, with 700 men which were 
in her; whereof very few escaped. It chanced 
unto ^s gentleman, as the common proverb 
is," the more cooks, the worst potage.” He 
h^ in this ship 100 mariners, the worst of 
them being able to be a master in the beat 
ship within the realm, and they so maligned 
and dis^ined one the other, that rej^ng to 
dotfalit which they should do, were careless to 
do that they ought to do; and so, eonteuffing 
in envy, parishra in forwardness. The king, 
tins meanwhile, stood on the land, and saw 
this tragody,.a8 also the lady, the wife to Sic 
George Carewe, who with this sight fell into 
a swooniflg. The king, being oppressed with 
sorrow on every side, comforted her, and 
thanked God for tho other, hoping that of a 
bard beginning the;re would follow a better 
ending. And notwithstanding this loss, the 
service apxraintod went forward as soon as 
>^nd and weather would serve; and the re¬ 
sidue the fleet, being about the number of 
105 sails, took tho seas. The Frendwien 
perceiving ibo some, like as a sort of sheep 
running into the fold, they shifted awa^, and 
got them into thoir harbours; thixtidng it bet¬ 
ter fo lie there in a safe akin than to euoonn- 
tmr Mth tiieni of whom thqy should little 
win.*? 
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Th« efe of the naoter Atteth the osttla. 

17tt Kamtmshaticatu drink tea Eke the Chi* 
aeae,with<rateagar,flatter boin&ezoeedlngly 
dear; w mneh eo, t^t a handful of enm ie 
eoaridered an inTaloable preeent, and iJl 
hearta. 


Barry Cornwall on True Loot '— 

Let «r 1 io will ailmire— m 1 ui<^ 

Her wliom viilKiir nowdAo Piaiee s 
1 wiU Unt my Imho the more 
fFhn tie Jbtlt on nil dayt I 
TruHT. firmer, «iill I be, 
Wliruthetiiitli>)Uiiifi»ttorflM.—JSTMyuoJte, 1841. 

hTewafiaper J*reM in Auttraiia. —The 
Btate of the nowepaper proea in Anatralia may 
serve to eome idea of tlie condition of the 
island. There are, altof'ether, no loss than 
twenty-ono journals. The CWonist, the A ut- 
tralian, the Sydney Herttldf the Auotr^ian 
ChronwOf and the Sydney GaeeUOt come 
out three times a-week; the Sydney Afonitor 
comes ont six times a-week; the Oommereial 
Journal twice; the Government Oaxette 
onoe a week. Of the rest, throe are pubUshed 
at Port PhiUip, two at New Zealand, six at 
Hobart Town, and two at Launceston. 

** Deneusimue Imber ,"—In the Torrid 
2Sone, the rains are so deluging, and their pour 
so terrible, as to compel even a dock to use 
an umbrella. 


Stormy Petrel .—Two stormy petrels, or as 
they aro commonly called, Mother Cary's 
Chickens,’* have been driven on the English 
coast by storm. This augurs a severe winter. 
The ftrst v^as taken up in a state of exhans* 
tion,*in a field about four miles ftom J)ir> 
mingham, on Wednesday, the 18th nit.; and 
tiie other was picked np on Bagshot Heaft, 
during one of the late hnrricanes, by Lora 
WilUam Beresford. 


The dreaeeiane only eoasider a woman 
as of onedialf the value of a warrior; our fair 
readers will be shocked to hear, that the Imal 
fine for slaying one, is only one-half t||e £m 
for killing a maa.~~Xonpiror/A. 

The RevoluHonary Mob .—Whmi Castine 
was about to ascend the cart, the revolution- 

3 ’ crowd surroanded it, shouting, " To the 
Uothie! to the guiUotino I’m going 
there, eanaille t” exclaimed the dd soldier, 
** can’t you wait r 

** Go to Chureh whey the bell rings.”— 
In the Theatre, a plaoo cannot to kept after 
the lint act; but in a Chureh, those who have 
pews, think they are entitled to keep them 
until the middle of the service. * 

Pigs are said to resemble a fortniyhit be- 
eanse they go week, week, and are the only 
Jewds wmeh a Jew may not touch. 

A Shepheodett 

K«ir M Baliy—iinrc no nmir), 

W «• lb* (biih <if thiU vtHias giil, 

, Who Ud forfh Iht Nam’s flock, 

Oa the idsia id AatMb. 


Pint Oeueh in EngUmd —It appears that 
the first ecach was brought from Holland 'by 
William Boonen, a Outchman, in 1504, who 
was Qoeen ElinbeUi’s coachman. "And, 
indeed,” says a eontemporary, "m ooadi was 
a strange monster in those dajn, and the sight 
of it put both horse and man mto amasement; 
some said it was a great erab-dieU brongfat 
ont of China; and some imag^ed it to be 
one of the pas^ temples, in which the canni¬ 
bals adored toe devil.” 

The Country in EnplanA .—There is a 
character about the epontry in England, 
which wc find nothing to reaemble on the 
Continent of Enrope ; its peenliar greenness, 
the richness of its hedges, the venerahlcness 
fit its trees, the ahundanoe of its streams and 
rivulets, and the beauty of the cattle which 
^pple its meads, are narivallod and almost 
nuresembled. 

Time .—^Time ia a forest in the land of eter¬ 
nity—we are travolEng through it. This fo¬ 
rest is a vast one; there are things great and 
beautiful in it, and the mind of man shall ran 
der it more bMotifnl still; but it will at last 
be cleared* away from tbe land it encumbers, 
and our dweUings will then to In the r^ion 
of infinite delight. 

StArit of the Age .—^Wc measure time by 
the little space over which our Efo is spread, 
and lose sight of the groat past and raturo, 
which form the rainbow-arch of time, in which 
onr life and our age is but a ringlo trembling 
drop. 

Perugino is seen to advantage in Floronoo, 
the celebrated picture formerly in Hta. Chiara 
being HOW in the Palazso Pitti. Having been 
always exposed to the sun in its original place, 
it is now somewhat faded, but Vasari speaks 
of the beauty of the eolonring as new in the 
art when the work appeared; and, in describ¬ 
ing the snbjeet, the disciples and others monm- 
ing over the d^ Saviour, says—** Tbe Marys, 
having etopped weeping, look on the dw 
with wonder and love.” . 

Hawke.—In the reign of Edward the Third, 
it WM made felony to steal a hawk; and to 
take its ew, even in a person’s own ground, 
was paniwable with imprisonment for a year 
and a day, bemdes a fine at the king’s ploasnre. 

The Dewdrops .—A child, one too wise and 
mod fiir this world, saw on a summer’s mom- 
mg, that the dewdrops did not lie and gUttor 
upon the flowers, for the angry sun came in 
ito mi^t, and dried them np, and tiiey were 
aem no more. Soon a rainWw wM aeon in 
the elondi^ and his fhtiier told him, ** There 
are tile dewdrops ovw whidi thou didK grieve, 
and thw now diine in splendoim in heaven, 
and no foot ean emsh tiiem; and, remember, 
mp child, if thou vanisheet aomi earth, it 
will to to ehlue in heaven.” 

tAtNOUN . Pnoted ani nnMiM Oy J. htUBIHl*. 
148. '‘tr.nd.inoar dommet Somu); and uid ty 
Mook w Uen and N«mtaten.—Jn P4BIS, tyat.lOe Booi. 

MOwt.-/* tnuUniFOBT, OMItAgg jmk/ . 
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GRAVE OF NAfOLEON, 

AT ST. BEI.S}(A. 

[Thb following orinnal aceount, appended io 
our engrariiu, of Napoleon’s Tomb, is from 
the pen of the sam^ talented Correspondent 
who finmishes ns with the drawing *.—] 

On the left side of James Valley, a road, aptly 
enough ealled ** Side Path,” winds OTadually 
np the barren and mgged^ido of the moun¬ 
tain, and leads to the interior oi the island, 
affording sororal fine panoraraio, but not any 
that can bo termed pioturesque, views. The 
first obtjeot of interest whioh meets the eye on 
this mountain track, is the Briars, the honso 
occupied by Napoleon for some time after his 
arrifal in the island, and until old Longwood 
could be divested of a slight portion of its 
wretched garb, and be reported in a fit state 
to receive within its miserable walls, the ci- 
devant occupant of the most splomlid palaces 
nudor the sun. It is prettily mtua^, on the 
sunny side of the hill, in the midst of a neat 
garden, and possesses somewhat of our English 
notions of eottige comfort; while a run of 
water, gurgling over the rocks in the back¬ 
ground, and leaping upwards of a hundred 
feet into an old voloanio crater, throws a little 
life into the scene; but the great characteristic 
feature of the surrounding country is that of 
sterility and stern inhospitality. When Ute 
summit of the hills is gained, a rather agree¬ 
able and unusual change takes place, the land 
being more cultivated than in the lower parts 
of the island adjoining the town. Plantation 
House, the residence of the Governor, and se¬ 
veral neat villas, with some thriving young 
timber aronnd them, are scattered rather 
thickly over the landscape. The American 
aloe, sot out in rows as fences for the enolo- 
Bores, is very luxuriant, and its magnificent 
appearance quite sets at rest the erronoons 
old notion that it flowers but onco in a hun¬ 
dred years. Tho climate of St. Helena, in¬ 
deed, appears particularly suitable to tho 
plant, as its splendid flower is seen in thick 
clnstors at every joint of the stem. The 
lowering of it appears to de^nd solely upon 
the growth of the plant, which is rajjiid ao- 
tiording io tho temperature of tlie climate; 
and wmle at the Cape of Good Hope it is 
seen in as full perfection as at St. Helena; in 
the more northern latitudes, as in England, it 
is longer arriving at maturity. 

The island* is perhaps onltivated as far as 
* Tli« etilrnnclied ouut of St. Hohnut eounta aa 
maayettttnoiM aa ihoM aw sioo io tite gairlaoo. namely, 
400; durius tiie raptWity uf tlu! EmpeMr, thvre'wera 
AOOO aoldiers. At the praieat day, the total poputn- 
fieo of the iate ia eompaaed of the Eun)pcf>iM, 

SlAVaa, the meativ part of whom am of mixed blood, 
and aome Cbineae; and very pert^uly, tbii namber, 
amaU aa it ie, will materially deereoae. ao toon aa Uie 
aaliee of Naiwleon aw remom. Ita commncial Influ- 
enee haa Ukewiee (Mien off aenaibly, and will ixubape 
doao pel mow, finr, at the preieat day, there la not a 
aliiu eOmiof ftom the Gaiie. and earryius paaaensew, 
whiBli doM not Oidiipi Itaelf, after egieemeat amCng 
ttw eww, to pot la at lamrn Town. ita. cummeree 
with Obina ia already a blank. Aa to the mat, every¬ 
thing it Asorbitaatly imu.—Letter per the dttroUba, 
9ept. t, 1340. 


the broken and volcanic nature of tho ground 
will admit; but its produce is extremely 
small; and an En^ish fisrmor would say that 
tiie approaches to anything like agricnltnre 
were very limited and unpretending. The 
lower class of islanders subsist principally 
upon salt provisions; and .he troops, during 
tho period from 1813 to 182), when there was 
a strong garrison, were solely confined to such 
rations, except on their Sovereign’s birthday, 
and on other high days and holidays, while 
tho richer portion of the inhabitants depend 
on vessels touching fronv tho Capo, thq com¬ 
manders of which, allared by the tempting 
bait offered, have ever been too prone to part 
with the stock kiid in for cabin oonsampti'^ 
leaving their passengers on short comm< 
during the remainder of the homeward^’’ 
voyage. Mackarel is plentiful enough lu its 
season, and all forestalling is so strictly for¬ 
bidden, and the iqjunctiou of it attended to, 
that we could not prevail npon some fisher¬ 
men to sell us a few, which they bed fon 
the anchorage ground, until 
fairly exposed in the markev?*y*®'ii7^J?V5r 
be inu^iuod, is extremely soaroe; for although 
furze is cultivated for that purpose, it is too 
qnick in bumiim, even with the striotost eco¬ 
nomy, for a Bomcient supply to be obtained. 
V^etablos and frnit of every kind thrive 
well, bat they also command high jprices, 
owing to their great demand by the shipping. 
Onr host, however^ fhmishod us with the boat 
practical illustration of the cost of keeping 
house in St. Helena, and spared us endless 
inquiry on that score, by charging us at the 
rate of 23 shillings per head for a moderate 
dinner, and 15 shillings for the hire of a siuglo 
saddle horse for a couple of hours. 

But to come at onco to tho neat and lead¬ 
ing feature of the island—tho Grave of Na}>o- 
leon. A narrow path, partially eovorod with 
rankling weeds, turns to the loft from the 
road botweou James Town and Longwood, 
and descends abruptly into tho most fertile 
little valley in the island. The tomb, sitnatccl 
in the trough, if it may he^o termed, of this 
little deli, consists of three plain slabs of 
stone, slightly elevated above the level of tho 
ground, and is sarroundod by an iron railing, 
over whioh five old willows droop thoir 
branches. An enter palisade of wood eneir- 
des a oonsiderable area of grass, and serves 
as a proteotion to the willows ag^nst cattle; 
hot uioy have sadly suffered from the hands 
of other ruthless visitors, who apparently 
were resolved upon carrying them aWay, r^t 
and branch, beinjg anything Wt saftsfiod with 
obtaining some B%ht memento of tins interest¬ 
ing spot. At the wicket uf tiie outer railing 
stands a sentry-bnx ; in this is deposited thr 
** Visitor’s Rook,” flUed as usual i^h r 
strange oomponnd of names, and statioue i 
life, and an onusually strange quantity o 
lachrymose offhsions, mahy of which bear the 
stamp of havnig labonred and conned 
over throoi^ many a weary ^ty before,the 
author caught a distant gUmpao of St. Hdona. 
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Many s visitor had givon to the world, in 
crude and nnpolishod rhyme, the wild and 
worthless thoughts that rasliod upon his 
imagination at the time, in complianoe with 
the request of the old veteran in charge 
the tomb, that “ ho wonld write what ms 
thoughts wore and many a humble and de¬ 
voted follower of Isapoleon had wept over the 

E sgo until he had obliterated the very record 
0 had struggled so to ma&o. Had T not been 
an eye-witness of the strange emotions dis¬ 
played by these last, I could scarcely hare 
credited that such scenes were acted in real 
life/ 1^6 SOTing ftfim which water was daily 
carried to Lougwood for Napoleon's table, 
'■sets in the bank immodiatoly in rear of the 
ntry-box, and it was hare ho used to sit for 
" daily with Bertrand or some member of 
lamily, who lived on the licight by the 
road side at the head of the valloy. The spot 
wiiere his remains were interred was of his 
own selection, provided that his original re- 
nuost. that they might rest on the banks of 
e eroni and his not be complied with. For 
;Xl?*>«..t4l®’^.-#AieJiateIy subsequent to his 
death, a military guard was stationed over 
the grav^ two little wood cabins being erected 
for the offioor and men, a short distance from 
the spot; but now an old sergeant, (Wallis,) 
of the A.'id regiment, (the grenadiors of which 
corps boro the body to the grave,) has sole 
charge of the place, and stands in a fair way 
of amassing a tnlorablo fortune, in his double 
capacity of siiowman and retailor of slips (so 
called) of the wdllows, which have taken root 
in his garden, to all visitors who do not foe 
liigh enough to obtain a bou4 fide cutting 
from one of the trees; but I being fortunately 
iu possession of tho great mastcr-ko^ to the 
veteran's heart, ho charitably permitted me 
to help myself to a healthy branch of the 
willow, and to carry away a handkerchief 
filled with earth from tho head of the grave, 
between the stone slabs which cover the vault, 
and the iron railing. My prize soon took 
root and flourished in its ]>arcut earth ; but, 
like overytUug on which we set too great a 
vsdue, it was too much petled and. fondled, 
and it withered and died. A friend, who was 
lately there, tells mo, that permission is no 
lunger granted to victors to eater eveii the 
outer area, in consequence of tho injuries douo 
to tho willows, three only of wliioh remain— 
the others bad doubtless arrived at a good old 
age, as they were swopped long before 1 saw 
them ; but at the time 1 speak of, three of tho 
irop raik. wore raised out of tho sockets, so as 
to allow me to creep in and stand on the 
tomb—not a name, not a word, was engraved 
upon it: it is said that his countrymen would 
' not bo satisfied with the title of “ QcnoraV’ 
\and that our home au&oritios would not allow 
Ihat ef ** L’Emjierenr.” A few short years, 
however, have wrought a wonderful oliange; 
still I dionld doubt whether tho marble tomb 
under ^e dpme (S tho Hotel des Invalides, 
with alt its pomp and grandeur, will ever hare 


»a titho of tho intoreat possessed by the simple 
'rough slabs in l^e deep valley at St. Helena. 
Within the railing at tho head of the tomb, 
a circle of dead twigs marked the spot where 
Madame Bertrand hod planted that beautiful 
little flower, the ” forget-me-noV** In this 
simple act, as my fellow-pilgrim observed, 
“ there was something pathetic and affecting: 
tlie 'flowers were watered by her tears; each 
other weed wasg>lacked away by her hand, 
nor allowed to rankle over the grave; but 
this flxmrishod and was cherished, and in a 
cdiort time over-van a great portion of (he 
•tomb—^but oTOii died ; when tho rains set 
iu, and the chilling blast swejit over the val- 
Icy, it perished.’' And he, too, my enthu¬ 
siastic, gencrons friend, whoso name, had ho 
been spared, would have been enrolled high 
on tho list of tho gallant sons of his country ; 
he, too, died—and his bones, like those, alas ! 
of too many of my unfortunate comrades, 
have long since whitened on the plains of 
India. E. T. C. 


niSINVURMENT OV THE BEHAINS OF NAPOLEON. 

The disinterment of the remains of Napoleon, 
according to the official report, took place on 
tho Kith of October Iasi, and began at ten 
o'clock. 

“ On the removal of tho exterior wooden 
coffin, a loadon coffin was discoverod, and next 
to this a wooden: the cover of tliis third 
coffin being removed, a tin ornament, slightly 
rusted, was seen, which was removed, and a 
while satin slieot perceived, which was re¬ 
moved with tito greatest precaution by the 
doctor, and Napmeon's body was exposed to 
viow. His features wore so little ebanged, 
that his face was recognized by thoso who had 
known him when alive. The difforcut articles 
which had been deposited in the coifln were 
found exactly as placed. The nniform, orders, 
and hat, wore very littip changed, llio en¬ 
tire person presented tho appearance of one 
lately interred.” 

Hr. Guillard, (Remi Jnlien,) the surgeon of 
the Bello Poole frigate, who was presont at 
the diBiiitermcni, gives the following account 
of tho state iu which he found the body of the 
Emperor:— 

** The body of the Emperor had an easy 
position, the same as when be was placed in 
the coffin; the superior members were 
siretelu3d out, the lower part of the am and 
the left hand resting on "the corresponding 
thigh; the inferior members somewhat de¬ 
pressed. The head, a little raised, ifsted on 
a^ushion ; his skull of ample volume, and his 
high and broad forehead, wore cuvaend with 

* A. vivitor to the tumb, «i n oititly M tlic 9tb nt 
S«>ti-mbi'r, thus writi'B of uthrr fluvr.-bi—'* Near the 
Blnb, where the of Nepoleoii rest, spriniiB up a. 
tult of Iflies. Mild « clninp uf geranium, plwutvd by tlm 
band ufMndnmc Berlmnd, uid which btoou thewas 
a token pf devotion. My eouduetw java me leavo to 
colt one these leovn." 

Sufi 
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S 'lowUdi togomonts, ha^ and Tory adhwent^' 
e orbs of the eyes offered the same a|>pear> 
asioe, and the upper part was lined with 
lids; the balls ^ the e^es were entire, but 
had lost somowhat of tiieir volume and shape. 
The eyelids completely closed, adhered to the 
under parts, and were hard; the bones of the 
nose, and tho teguments which covered them, 
were well preserved; the tube and the sides 
alone, had suffitred. The dlioeks were full. 
The tegnmento of that portion of the face 
were remarkable for their soft supple feel, 
and their whitish colour; those of tho chii) 
were slightly bluish, and derived that colour 
from .the beard, which appeared to have 
grown after death. The chin itself was not 
in the least altered; and still preserved the 
diaraoter peculiar to Napoleon’s countenance, 
^e lips wore thinned and asunder, and throo 
of the front teeth, extremely white, wore seen 
under tho npper lip, which was slightly raised 
to the left. The hands were perfect, and did 
not exhibit any sort of alteration-; if the arti¬ 
culations had lost their motions, the skin ap¬ 
peared to have preserved tho colour of life ; 
and the fingers bore long, adherent, and very 
white nails ; the legs wore enclosed in boots, 
bnt in oonseqnenoe of the tluroads of the latter 
being worn, tho four last toes were visible on 
both sides. Tho skin of these toes was a doll 
white, and tho nails were still adherent. Tlie 
front region of the thorax was strongly de¬ 
pressed in the middle; the coats of the abdo¬ 
men hard, and fallen in; the mombera ap¬ 
peared to have preserved their shape under 
tlie clothes which covered them. 1 pressed 
the left arm, it was hard, and bad lost some¬ 
what of its volume.” 

The body was not exposed to the air longer 
than two minutes at most, which were neces¬ 
sary for the surgeon to take measures to pre¬ 
vent any alteration; the coffins were then im¬ 
mediately closed, the leaden soldered down, 
and strongly fixW in tho new leaden coflSn 
sent from Paris, which was likewise carefully 
soldered down. It was thon afterwards 
placed in the " Chapelle Ardonte ” of the Belle 
Pottle frimte, anterior to its sailing for 
France. Having roaohed Cherbourg, it is 
now on its road to Paris. 

MISTLETOE. 

Tbe magical properties of the Mistletoe, are 
mentioned both by Virgil and Ovid. 

Apuleius has preserved some verses of the 
poet Lelins, in whieh he mentions the mistle¬ 
toe, as one of the things neoessary to make a 
magician. 

In the daric ages, a similar bdief prevailbd, 
and even to this present day, the peasants of 
Hol^n, and some other eonntries, call the 
mirtletoe, the " Spectre’s Wand,” from a sup¬ 
position, that holding a branch of mistletoe in 
the hand, will not only enable a man to see 
gliosts, hot to force them to apeak to him. 

That mistletoe is jpeonliar to Christinas and 
its revels.—Da **Merrie England.” 


TALE OF A BRIGAND. 

VOUNDBD ON FACT. 
iCa»eUieifram page 356.) 

Trbt arrived at the cottage; a neat serving 
girl came to welcome her new and lovely mis-. 
tress, and Nina also was snrprised to see signs 
of other inhabitants. She questioned Pi^o, 
who replied that some friends of his from a 
distant part of tbe Compagna were at present 
in that neighbourhood, and that he had offered 
them a home in this cot during their stay. 
“ Who are your friends, iPiofro,love!” asked 
his young wide—and what intelligence did 
not Pietro’s answer convey to her fond heart. 

Now hash thee, dearest Nina, thon art mine 
own —mj own most darling wife; man cannot 
port thee from me now—thou wilt not throw 
a gloom over thy Pietro by thy anger, neither 
wilt thou betray thy husband, love. My 
friends are —Gaaparoni and his men !—and 
thou, most lovely Nina, art a bandit’s bride! 
Nay, Nina, look not in such spesdUess Aorror; 
bnf prepare thee to receive my chief as W 
ooraoB his ihithfnl servant’s wife.” Daring 
this speech, poor Nina’s heart had been the 
scene of many contending feelings; first, hor¬ 
ror inexpressible had filled her mind, but she 
adored l^otro, she was his wife, in him, there¬ 
fore were concentrated all her feelings; all her 
duties upon earth regarded him, and Nina 
murmured not. With calmness, and with a 
look of unutterable love, she replied, ** A ban¬ 
dit’s bride! no, no, l*ictro, thy bride, most 
true, but do not call thyself a robber. Yet, 
Pietro, hnsband, I am thme, I will serve thee 
in all 1 can with honour to myself; 1 will re¬ 
ceive thy chief with courtesy; but, Pietro, re¬ 
member, not even for ihg safety can I ever 
assist thee to pnrsne thy lawless course, Oh, 
leave this band, belov^ Pietro. Let us re¬ 
turn to Rome; 1 will labonr for thy honour¬ 
able support, and no toils shall ever draw a 
murmur from me, but thine ill-gotten wealth 
I will not help thM to obtain; nay, more, Pie¬ 
tro, I shall fed it my duty to oppose thy chief, 
and endeavour to forewarn his intended vic¬ 
tims of their imMnding danger; and thee, be¬ 
loved! oh, can 1 over enjoy thy riches!” At 
this>moment a stranger entered, his gallant 
mien and lofty bearing spoke of a most daunt- 
lem heart; his dress was dusty and way-worn, 
pistols and stiletto were in his vest, and a car¬ 
bine in his hand, proclaimed him to have been 
on no peaoefol misnon. He advanced to Pie¬ 
tro saying, ** Comrade and dear friend, 1 pray 
thee intrMnoe me to thy lovely bride.” And 
the nune of “ Qaaparoni” faltered on Pietro’s 
lil^ Nina came forward and gxaoefoUy re¬ 
ceived the bandit’s homage; she had alxMdy 
determined upon her fotore oondnet; she con¬ 
sented to appear content among a horde 
robbers, and Pietro still more idolised his 
wifo. Days passed on, he went flur, and was 
away for weeks together, but when he returned 
laden wi& ^il, Nina would not look at the 
Jewels he ofimed, bat silently and quietly she 
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performed a wife’s best daties to her guilty 
husband, noyer breathing a murmur of com¬ 
plaint, but resolutely resolred never to par¬ 
take by any voluntary act, in his crimes. At 
lost the time arrived when she had to summoh 
all her virtuous resolution; when she had to 
use her power to save helpless victims from a 
cruel fate. * * * * The bandit’s cot 
was filled with fierce and armed men. The 
Marchese D’Alvola was expected to pass on 
bis way to Home. The Marohese, an old and 
most wealthy man, was, with his fhir daugh¬ 
ter, about to retum to bis palace in Borne. 
They would be a rich prize for Gasparoni’s 
band—^thoy were to be attacked, plundered, 
and taken prisoners, until a heavy ransom 
should be received for their liberation. The 
attack was proposed for the next day. How 
then did Nina pload for tiie old man and his 
helplf'ss ehild,—and how did she implore her 
husband to abstain from joining in the fray. 
Her eutreaties were unheeded; and Gaspa- 
roni and his men sallied forth tliat evening, 
saying they should lie in ambush among the 
ruiuB of the aqueducts, until they should per¬ 
ceive the carnages of the 'old Marohese. 
Nina wept a ^ adieu upon Pietro’s breast, 
but she dared not say God bless thee.” 
She devoutly, however, ofibred many prayers 
for his protection; and, invoking tlie assist¬ 
ance of tho Holy Virgin, sho prepared to save 
the vlotims, marked out for the prey of law¬ 
less men. Q,uiokly she sped along the road 
between tho cottage and Albano. She sought 
tho officer who commanded tho troops there; 
and to him she imparted tho danger which 
awaited the Marchese on his route. She re¬ 
solutely refused to mre her name, or to with¬ 
draw &o veil which covered her lovely, but 
now ashy uountenanco. Sbe had performed 
the duty of a Christian woman; she had 
given w'aming to the helpless of their danger, 
and sho now returned to her cottage to weep 
and watch, and pray for tho preservation of 
her still beloved Piotro. The weary hours of 
the night passed on, dreary and wretched. 
She could no longer resist the impnlse she felt 
prompting her, to repair to the ruined aque¬ 
ducts, and be witness to the scene of terror 
which was likely to ensue. W rapping a largo 
cloak around W fragile form, she went forth 
trembling and alone, in the hopes of being 
able to save her beloved Pietro in the moment 
of danger. She gained the ruins which 
know concealed her husband and his daring 
band; she Wrd their voices as in close de¬ 
bate. Secreting herself beneath a solitary 
and crumbling arch, she resolved with patience 
to await the dreadful crisis die felt appreacb- 
iug. Presently the sound of carriage-wheela 
heard^ and the bandits prepared their 
wea^ns for attack—soon they ruHied into tho 
^au, pistols and carbines flashed, and cries 
loud a^ shrill were heard. ‘When tho smoke 
cleared off, poor Nina was seen in the midst 
of the oonffio^ and she was oaUing for mercy 
for Pietro. The bandits had little saspeeted 


4he ipsistance they weald meet wHh, they 
dreamt not of the escort bf military which fol¬ 
lowed the marcheso’s carriago—they dreamt 
not of arrest. Some of the bold feHows laid 
bleeding and dying on the ^ound, others were 
sullen captives in tho sudiers’ hands. Few, 
very few escaped of the bold outlaw band. 
Poor Nina beheld her husband wounded and 
dying—rile flew to him—she told him tlie whole 
part sho had taken in the dreadful scene. Ue 
raised his dying eyes to her with a look of 
incxpresBible lovo, and his fbiiit voice uttered, 
^ Bless thee, Nina, thon deservest a happier 
lot than thou hast had with me. O bless thee, 
angelie goodness, would 1 had followed thy 
pure counsels. I bad not.then left thee an 
outlaw’s widow. Betum to Rome, dear Nina, 
forget thy guilty Pietro, and be happy as thou 
art good and pure.” She raised his drooping 
head to her fond and faithful bosom only in 
time to roceivo his last sigh. Pietro’s spirit 
fled; sho, poor thing, fell senseless on the 
bloody ground. They raised her, and carried 
her to her desolate home, but when she re- 
vivod from that long swuou, she awoke not to 
conseionsness, the bright spark of reason had 
fled when Piotro breathed his last. For many 
months the lovely maniac was seen to wander 
mid those fatal mins, seeking for him whom 
she could not find, until, one day, tho palo 
corpse of Nina was discovered by a peasant, 
lying as if in a sweet sleep, beneath that arch 
where she had been concealed on the dreadfiul 
night of the combat. Her gentle spirit had 
at last found rest, and all her woes had ended 
there. But the Roman peasantjy still say, 
that a form, like that of Nina’s, often seems, m 
the stillness of night, to hover round that me¬ 
lancholy spot, fur they say that Nina still seeks 
her husband tboro. Lacua C. It— s. 


PANTHEISM OF THE HINDOOS. 

Pakthsisu, a very mischievous rule of fSrith, 
prevails, no doubt, iu the modem creeds of a 
large portion of tho Hindoo population, of 
which tho prodigious multitude of their deities, 
amounting to three hundred and thirty mil¬ 
lions, is, of itself, a sufficient attestation; in 
fact, every tiling in nature is deifiod. In or¬ 
der to elevate the supremacy and nniversality 
of the one only eternal and omnipotent agent, 
they multiply him into prindples, in number 
nnapproaohaole by human computation; and 
by tms minuteness and multiplicity of separa¬ 
tion, reduce all bis mighty attributes from 
tAeir supreme greatness to tho most trifling 
insignificance. The stupcodous majesty of 
the Godh^d is attenuated to a mere shadow, 
and under three hundred and thirty miUions 
cf uncouth forms, modelled after the ca]^ces 
of jugglers and eutbuciaris, we behold the 
Deity cf Huidostsu a monster in seeming—a 
ehimms^ as repulsive as the gorgeous, and 
mure hideens than the fabled, hydra. 
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ERASMUS ON. EARLY RISING. * 

|Thb sabjoined ]iaper on “ Early Rising,*' 
taken from the Colloquies of Erasmus, not 
only fumishos a very superior iustaiiioo, from 
^0 masterly manner in vrhieb the argument 
is developed, of the Socratic mode of rea- 
soni^, but is simple and powerful in its per- 
snasious towards a good and eommendable 
habit.] 

A. To day I was desirous to have met with 
you, but you wore denied to be at borne. 

B. They did not lie altogether. 1 was not 
indeed/or you, but 1 was then verymuch Jor 

A. What riddle is thatt 

B. You know that old proverb: ** X do not 
sleep for all men;*’ nor does the jest of Nasiea 
escape from your memory, to whom, when he 
was dcisirous to visit his* friend Euuius, the 
maid, by order of hor master, denied that bo 
was at home. Nasiea perceived it and depar* 
tod. But when Ennius in turn entered the 
houHe of his friend Nasiea, and asked the boy 
whether ho was witiiin, Nasiea shouted from 
the parlour, saying, I am not at home.” And 
when Ennins, knowing his voice, said, You 
impudent follow, do not 1 know you are speak- 
itigl” * Nay,” said Nasiea,” you are more im¬ 
pudent, who do not give credit to mo, whereas 
I trusted your maid.” 

A. Yon wero perliaps busyl 

B. Nay, sweetly idle. 

A. Again you trouble me with a riddle. 

B. 1 will frU yon then, plainly. Nor will 
I call a fig anything else thmi a fig. 

A. Toll mo. 

B. 1 was fast asleep. 

A. . What say yout But the eighth hour 
had passed then, whereas the sun rises this 
month before the fourth. 

B. It is free for tho sun, for me indeed, to 
rise even at midnight, so that it bo allowed mo 
to sleep to satisfaction. 

A. But does that happen by chanoe, or is 
it a custom! 

B. Custom entirely. 

A. But the custom of a thing not good is 
Tory bad. 

B. Nay, no sleep is pleasanter than after 
the sun is rtson. 

A. What hour, I pray yon, do you usually 
leave mur bed! 

B. Between the fourth and ninth. 

A, Time long enough. Queens hardly are 
so many hoars a-dressiug. Bat how came you 
into fiiat oustoml 

B. Beeauso we gonmally prolong our feagts, 
games, and jests, till late of night. We m&e 
up that loss by morning sloop. 

A. T soairce evor saw a man more pomi- 
oiously prodigid than you. 

.' . B. it seems to me frugality rather than 
prodigality. In tho mean time I neither con¬ 
sume caudles nor wear clothes. 

A- Prepeuterons frugality, indeed, to save 
glass^tbat you may lose jewels. That philuso- 


pber was otherwise minded, who, being asked 
what was the most proeious thing, answered, 
” Time,” Moreover, sinoe it is agreed that 
tho morning is the best part of the whole day, 
you love to lose what is the most preoioos in 
the most precious thing. > 

B. Is that lost whieh is given to the body! 

A. Nay, it is taken from the body, which 
then is most swootly af^cted, and most of all 
rocruited, when it is refreshed with seasonable 
and moderate sleep, and is strengthened with 
morning watching. 

B. But it is pleasant tS sleep. 

A. What oan be pleasant to one thkt per¬ 
ceives nothing! 

B. This very thing alone is pleasant, to per¬ 
ceive notliing of tronble, 

A. But they are more happy in that rei^ect 
who sleep in their graves; for sometimes 
dreams are tronhlesome to a man asleep. 

B. They say that the body is flattened most 
of all with ideep. 

A. Tiiat is the fattening of dormice, not of 
men. Animals that are propuod for feasts 
are rightly fattpned. What signifies it for a 
man to x>n>curo fatuess, but that he may go 
leadened with a heavier pack! Toil me, if 
you had a servant, whether you had rather 
have him fat, or lively, and fit for all services! 

B. But 1 am not a servant. 

A. It is enough for me, that you had rather 
have a servant fit for service than well fat¬ 
tened. 

B. Indeed I had rather. 

A. But Plato said that the soul of man is 
tho man; that the body is nothing else than 
a house or instrument. You, however, will 
confess, 1 suppose, tliat the soul is tho princi¬ 
pal part of man, tho body tlte servant of tho 
mind. 

B. Lot it bo so, if you will. 

A. Since yon would not liave a servant 
heavy, with a huge belly, but had rather have 
one nimble and brisk, why do you provide a 
lazy aud fat servant for the mind! 

B. 1 am ovorcomo with truth. 

A. Now hoar another loss. As the mind far 
excels tho body, so yon confess that the riches 
of the mind far exed the good things of tho 
body. 

B. You say what is likely. 

A. But amongst the good things of tho 
mind, wisdom has the first place. 

B. 1 confess. 

A. No part of the day is more usefril for 
the getting of this than the morning; when 
the sun rising fresh, brings vigour and brisk¬ 
ness to all things, and dissipates the fumes 
that are accustomed to be exhaled out of the 
stomach, whhdi are wont to doud the habita- 
tion of the mind. 

B. I do not say “ Nay.” 

A. Now, reckon up for me how mudi learn¬ 
ing ybn miight get to yourself in those four 
hotun^ trhicli you lose in sqi^pseasonable sleep. 

B. Much indeed. ^ . 

A. I have experienced that more is done iu 
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oso*s stndiM, in one hour in the morning, than 
in three in the aflemoon« and that with no 
damage to the body. 

B. I have heard bo. 

A. Then ooneider, that if you cast up in^ 
a sum the loss of every day, how great a mass 
it will be. 

B. A huge one truly. 

A. He that squanders away jewels and gold 
rashly, is reckoned a (Hrodigal, and reoeives a 
guardian; he who tlrows away these good 
things, so much more precious, is not he much 
more scandoJonsly nrodigall 

B! So it appearsfif we examine the matter 
by right reason. 

A. Now consider that which Plato writ, 
that nothing is more boantifiil, nothing more 
lovely tiian Wisdom; which, if it could be seen 
with bodilv eyes, would attract incredible 
love of itself. 

B. But that cannot bo seen. 

A. 1 confess, not with bodily eyes, bat It is 
scan with the eyes of the mind, which is the 
better part of man, and where there is incre¬ 
dible love, there must be Bie greatest plea¬ 
sure, as often as the mind confers with such a 


AiEATH OF THE CHILDREN BEFORE 
^ THE FATHERS. 

That instead of the rose, thorns and thistles 
should sprout up—that in lieu fdidties and 
pure hymns of Eden, dv>uld prevail the mies 
of a distressed creation—and instead of the 
" voice of God, walking in the cool of 
garden,” harmonious with all accents of me¬ 
lodiousness and love, there should be a oon- 
version of it into tones of an^er and expulsiott 
—all these were as nothing, m comparison, to 
tlie ominous shadow that fell upon the heart 
of our First Parent, whon ho saw the paleness 
and exanimating power of Death spread over 
the form of hia second son Abel. This was 
tho shaft, directed by God’s anger, that dzAve 
more deeply into his soul, than any former 
visitation, for it was the virtual wounding and 
excoriation of his ‘*own flesh and his own 
blood.” 

Among all tho afflictions of human life, there 
is none which causes such ackness of heart as 
the loss of children. The death of parents is 
a part of the order of tilings. One genera¬ 
tion gocth and another cometh.” Tho fall of 


miutress. 

B. You say what is likely. 

(Tv be eencludad in our rteet.') 

CAPTURE OF LINCELLE3. 

On entering tho town, there was not a house 
in tho place of which the doors and windows 
wore not carefully closed. Some of the inha¬ 
bitants appeared to have deserted it—the re¬ 
mainder kept close within their dwellings, 
and to the applications of ns, their deliverers, 
for food, they paid no attention. It seemed 
however, as if they had not adhered to this 
plan of soelusion all day long, for the dead 
which lay in the streets were plundered; and, 
in some instances, stripped naked. 

One fair, delicate-looking youth, an officer, 
ns I understood, of artillery, with light-brown 
hair, and a skin as whito as alabaster, had 
been thus served; and a more piteous sj^cta- 
ole than ho presented, it would he difficult to 
conceive. 

Poor boy 1 a musket-shot had passed quite 
through his head, and there ho lay, his smooth 
and pure oheek stained with his own blood, 
instead of rusting, as it ought to have done, 
on his mother’s bosom. 

War is a fearful calamity, at the best, 
which we cease to regard, except with horror, 
when we look upon its efibets as they show 
themselves on the mangled remains m full- 
^wn men; but, when such a ohild os this 
has beeome its victim, our hocror deepens 
well nigh into agony. 

I declare that tike vision that slight fair 
corpse hannted me for many a day after; and 
that not unftoqnently, 1 have started from my 
Blotqt, so vivid was the impression oi its very 
presenoe >nsar me .—** Ckfilsoa 
yHtran/* 


the worn-out aneiont Autumn, is but a natural 
and necessary precursor of the germination 
and leafiug of the Spring. Consonant with 
our notions of general fitness, and the usual 
course of nature, old things becomingly ** pass 
away” before the new: but when the bolt 
smites the young, oud spares the aged, the 
general current of providential rule appears 
to be reversed, and Nature revolts at Ibo in¬ 
fraction of her most steadfast law. 

Adam, indeed, must have severely felt this 
first visitation, and have been appalled at its 
strangeness. True that this death was not 
cfi’ected in the usual course of nature ; for it 
was tiio result of violence, but that the “ rich 
case of mortality”—tho outward form— that 
was in Abel of such singular glory, should bo 
subject to so dire mutauon—that the flower- 
bloom should die ofi* the oheek—warmth de¬ 
sert the glossy-white skin—dim and unoartbiy 
glassiuess fill the eye but late so lustrous witn 
bright life—these wore things passingly fear¬ 
ful in the eyes of Adam, who had yet no notion 
of a stoppage to existence; but whose ideas, 
imbibed in Paradise, were corresponsive with 
those of tho Angels, whose bloom and juvene- 
scenoe were to be existible for ever. 

That he should "die the death” was a 
doom which Adam now began to understand, 
and that in a most terrible shape ; for there 
would have been comparatively a lichuess of 
mercy in the decree, had the parents first 
Jbeen allowed to pass away before their child, 
*lhat in the contrary case, endued with tenfold 
depth and horror, ‘the words of the perilling 
curse. That the righteous Abel, endeared to 
them by every precious association, should 
have been ftdled by the " butch^ death,” 
served as a fearftl and hideous sample to 
parents, what was tho *'dying it the 
death.” 
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At a ]ater period, hovreTer, in taored Ium 
tory, wheu to ** die tiio death** was become^ 
familiar to mortal men, and acknowledged as 
a law of their nature, ntill does •this oecor- 
renoe—the death of children before their 
fathers, appear so uncommon and singular 
au event in the eyes of the holy writer, as to 
bo the only apparent xeasou for his insertion 
of one particular passage in his precise record. 
It is thus stated:— 

" And Haran died before Mi fMher, in l>i« Uiud of 
his enpttviiy, in Ur ot il«« Chsldre*.’** 

Here, in Ur of the Chaldees, the old patri¬ 
archal oodar, Terah, who, at this early postdi¬ 
luvian period, had clambered up to tho boa- 
veus inth his weight of years, and around 
whom th^ had passed, yielding him sweet 
concord and imdisturbed serenity of ezist- 
enco,,beheld the Uosos, Vinos, and Olives—the 
childron that grew around him, flourish in 
strength and beauty, bnpiiig and expecting 
that ho should bo the first to fall, as the course 
of nature made it usnal, among tho younger 
oflspring of his viu( 7 ard. 

But there was one of these tender plants 
which outwardly appeared to luxuriate by 
tho rivers of waters, but at whose core preyed 
a secret malady; and one fair day, when all 
the rest of that rising forest was buoyant with 
pride and pleasure, Torah saw the loveliest of 
the group, prostrated by tho band of death. 
O rose and glory of the young world, w hat 
weeping was there in ('haldoa, over thy early 
fall!—snatched from the pai-ent bed, in thy 
early vernal age, few were tlio years that 
poured sweetness on thy head— few were the 
dews whoso softm ss nourished tbro—few tho 
I>orfnmed winds that fanned thee with the 
waftage of their sweets. Made desolate, in¬ 
deed, must the father’s lieart liave been, at 
this troublous calamity—he who had hoped 
to have had his honoured head laid in the 
quiet grave by those whom he gave birth to, 
was now himself the mourner over him w'hom 
he had borne. How much is expressed in 
that passage, apparoutly containing only a 
simple announcement —** And Haran died 
before his Father” 

The narratives of real life, and tho inci¬ 
dents of fiotitiuuB history, supply iio pictures 
BO deeply afihotiug, as tho exhibition of pari'uts 
lamenting over their ofispring. Ju home’s 
drama of Donglas, the scope and purpose of 
which is to display tho workings of maternal 
tondornoss, there is no passage that comes 
home BO iutimatelv to the hcai^ as that fine 
burst of passion into which the bereft lady 
breaks over Uie dead body of her last hope. 

** My son 1 my mui ! i> 

My lM>anltnil! my bmve f liow ptuud wns I 
m ihre,nud of tt«y valour! ny diUii brnit 

this dny «iU) iraiiit|iort, ulu-a 1 tlu ugltt 
Of ar' wtua oM smiilKt a nics ofllitne.** 

But the most touidiing, and, indeed, most 
cxplieH instance of this kind, is to be found 
in that patheUc and heart-stixrlng lament of 

* Cm* xi., 28. 


the poet-king, over his wayward, yet beloved 
Absalom:— 

Oh. my ron Alwnlmn! my son, my mn Alts.ilom t 
Voold God that 1 had died for thee- Oh. Abialimi, 
my son, my smt!—" 

* This passage, containing the finest posaihle 
burst of natural feeling ever uttered, eoniaini > 
in itself, also, a bitter ery afininst appamnt 
violation of the steady laws of nature. 
Weired down with years, his hairs white as 
tho onven snow with a|^, his eye-sij^t dim, 
and strength dry and withered—here was ho, 
in his "age's lateness,** Buffered to remun, 
while his SOD, in tho hlSom and virility of 
manhood, was ruthlessly tom away. - The 
bolt had spared the powerless and old—while 
the green and tender plant had soecumbod 
under Death’s indiscriminate smiting. Would 
God that 1 —cries the hoary king in his an¬ 
guish—who am stricken in years, and ripe 
and ready for the mre— ** Wouht God / had 
died for thee.” Fitter had it been, than for 
thy fresh and flushy pride of being, to be so 
untimely consigned to darkness. 

Cato, tho Elder, had likewise a beloved son, 
and he, too, cut off in tho most promising 
period of his life. Him, the great master of 
Roman oratory, who was his friend, and who 
felt as a father for a father's losses, speaks 
of in Ins Treatise on Old Age, and describes 
hew that even the anticipations of Elysium 
will receive their principal xest from the meet¬ 
ing again of Sire and Son, and the redressing 
of Uiat strong grief which the premature de- 
artnre of the latter never fails to leave be- 
iiid it. It is august and majestical to read, 
buw the father is represented as forgetting all 
the sublime visions and exalted pleasures 
wliicli this lofty state of being would confer, 
and how, pafcsing by his meeting with the 
shining spirits of the departed, and the com¬ 
pany of souls divinified, he lays all the stress, 
and yearning of his mind, upon the last part 
and subject of the sentence, and gratnlates 
himself, above all, at the again beholding his 
noble and worthy sou:— 

*' Uli iiimclurnm iliem," fxrlnim* lie, iiieHkiiiit in tlia 
pi'niin Ilf liie elder Ciitn, cum «d illiid diviuiim nui. 
imirum r<inuilium dBiamiine pruficicciir. euniqne vx 
I & lurliii !•! culluiitiuc diiici'dMn) pi<iiiriK’iii enim 
iiutt ud PUS solum iin«. de quibus niite dixi; sod s/fuN 
ad Catomm meniH, quo iii-mo mrliur imltis Pst, nemo 
insMiauilur; cujus A me euivus ciemutum est: 
quwl cuotin ilvcuii nb ulo n cum." 

But the regret of the elder Cato, for the 
fall of a " tabernacle of decay,” in the out¬ 
ward decoration of which. Mature bad bem 
80 lavish, was small compared with that to 
which the loss of the bright jewel, which the 
casket gave earnest of, naturally gave rise. 
What might not have been ‘ anticipated, 
thought tilie noble Roman, of one whose 
younger years were so thick with riioots of 
promise, and with so many manly and supe¬ 
rior virtues. 

And tluB last, is the chief and most aflUet- 
ing point of view on whidh the pKcaat dwelle, 
when subjected to the sad privation; fc^r it is 
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oa tbo yet unaxpanded bad, and not ontbe 
fUlIy-dereloped flower, that fancy loves to* 
ponder. In old age, wo can anticipate little 
that we have not seen. On oar seniors, calm 
experience has already sat in jud^ent. Jf 
the bright portions of their characters have 
attract^ renrd, the daric have not passed 
nnnotioed. Oar imaginings of their career 
have been swallowed ap in its cold realities. 

But in our estimate of the young, we arc 
at fall liberty to mreate his character and 
deeds. We are able to invest the future with 
all i^Iorious antioi]}ations; to clothe the track 
of his asoeuditig path, with imagination’s lus¬ 
tre,—^ Bunbright or brighterand to close 
the far-off end of his life’s vista with the pur¬ 
ple splendour of magnificent hopes. And, 
therefore, when death comes unexpectedly on 
»being of fine capabiUty, it is not only the 
past innooenco, or the present beauty the 
object that wo alone have to lament, but a 
whole glorious future, irradiated with splen¬ 
did promises, thereafter to have been creative 
of full and p^octod fruits. W. A. 


BOOK-WORMS.* 

Tbrub are various species of book-worms, the 
one probably most familiar, is the allegorical 
book-wonn—^man. He is a very voracious 
devonrer, generally in proportion to the ex¬ 
tent of his intellect, but he is pantophagous. 

The other animals, called also book¬ 
worms, confine their appotitos to the food in 
the various materials of books, whether paper, 
leather, or parchment. 

They spare neither sacred nor profkne lite¬ 
rature—neither the most pious, the most elo¬ 
quent, the most learned labours of our most 
sealous divines, the most sublime musings of 
our poets, nor the most elaborate investiga¬ 
tions of onr lawyers and critics. All these 
have, in their turn, fallen a sacrifice to the 
depredations of the Anohium, the Dermet- 
te»f and Lepitma, gguamatum, arffenteum, 
cauda tripHci. 

Thus even the most precious treasures have 
hidden and insidious insect-onomies. 

The larva) of Crambus pinguifiaiu, will 
establish itself upon the binding of a book, 
and spinning a robe, which it covers with its 
own excrement, will do it no little iqjnry. 

A mite (Acaru* erudUust) eats the paste 
that fastens ^e paper over the edges of the 
binding, and so loosens it. 

The caterpillar of another little moth takes 
its station in damp old books, between the 
leaves, and there commits great ravages; and 
many a black-letter nuity, which in these 
days of bibliomania would nave been valued 
at its wdght in gold, has been snatched by 
these destroyers firenn the hands of book- 
culiectors. 

* AtoUgeA from a Diverlpiion given hsIbKi the 
Aihmabui li<iel<ty, by the Kseper of the Masenm, 


The little wpod-boring beetles, Anohium 
pertinagf and also attack books, 

and will.even bore through several volumes. 
They also destroy prints and drawing^ t^e- 
ther framed or preserved in a portfolio. 

^ A recent instance tioourred in a public 
library but little visited, wherrin twenty- 
seven folio volnmes were perforated ’in a 
straight line, by the same insect, (probably 
one of the last-mentioned species,) in snoh a 
manner that in passing a cord tnrough 
perfect round hole madis by it, these twenty- 
seven volumes could be raised at once. 

The Termea putaatoriua, which is accused 
of fri^teniug the timid at ni^t, as the-M^- 
waten, is also accused of being a depre^tor 
among books. 


PARAl>nR.VME OF THE SOlh PSALM. 
(Fbr tht Mirror.') 

IsiiA*L*s Sliriiliwl, hear. Ohearl 
Juicpli • Leiiuer, turn tliiue car 1 • 

Thou tliHt litt’vt ontlircit’d oa high! 

Show iliy radiant Mujciity I 
thy tainu who lived of yore. 

In thy KreatncM tliee adiirc, 

Suva, O save ua, God of liKht, 

Shield ua with tby holy might 1 
Will tliy anger never vaniah 7 
Wilt thou peace for ever bnuiih 7 
See tiko tean thy p<>n|ile alied, 

Teun for diink, and tents for hread, 

Lo 1 OUT angry netghlMUts chide, 

Lo! onr ciiemiea deride; 

Save, O Hiive us, Gixi of light I 
Sliield ua with thy lioly might. 

1a> I the \ine thy guardian hand 
Planted in the lieatlien'a land I 
Where ia now ita verdant bough 7 
Where ita ahadowy btanehes now 7 
Riven and uprooted see 
All its wonted veiihtiiey I 
Save, O save im, God of light I 
Sliieiil ns witli tby lioly might I 
See thy vineyard’s geu’rona fruit. 

Trampled on by forest btule I 
Rnmi by flame, by axe laid bare. 

All ia ruin I all despnlrl 
Smite 1 Avenger great and dread I 
Vengeance on the apoiler'a Itead I 
Save, U save na, God of light! 

Shield us with thy hoi} might I 

E. M. 


NEEDLES. 

Needues are said to have been fibrst made in 
England by a native of India,* A.D. 1545, but 
the art was lost at his death. 

It was, however, recovered by Christopher 
Greening, in 1560, who was settled, with his 
three children, Elizabeth, John, and Thomas, 
^ Mr. Damar, ancestor of tho present Lord 
Milton, at Long Crendon, in Bucks, where 
the manufactory has been carried oa from 
that time to ^e present period.* 

* It is worSh while lo remark the ciicumsUnee, that 
by u nweliine td i be simpisstcnuetructioD, hehic noOmig 
ia filet but a tray, flO.fXW needles throWB ptemiseuaw^ 
togotlien miwd and entangled m'every way, nretnfd 
imiailil. itesds lo beade. sud point* to poiiifi> la tbn 
cwHie nf finre ni four rntuntm. | 
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FEN-ANDJNK PORTRAITS. 

AV OBUCINO lUH. 

Tau is • stoutish, oldish, single gentlenuui, 
with a raddy, merry, oonntonuioe, and man¬ 
ners to mat^. Ho tells facetious stories, ral¬ 
lies the young people, and is perpetually mak¬ 
ing brisk obseryations, which he follows up by 
a bnd laugh, thereby indicating them to be 
jokes. He is a most useful man in parties. 
He will sing a song directly he is requested, 
and sometimes wiUmt being requested stall; 
he will take a hand at whist on the shortest 
notice; he will dance, if another couple be 
wanted; he will wait on the ladies at supper 
more dUfgeaUy than any professed waiter— 
and, in one word, will do any tiling to ** oblige.” 
A pic-uio is a mere nothing without him. He 
will take two pies in each hand, half-a-dozeu 
plates in one coat pocket, and throe bottles of 
wine in the other, 'llion he carvos everything 
for everybody, laughs, almost to suffocation, 
at Ms twn awkwaranoas, and driuks liqueurs 
out of an egg-shell. In every family he visits, 
be is treated quite like one of themselves He 
aecompauies the children to the theatre when 
papa is detained on business, fills his pocket 
vrith sugar plums for them, spius a tup to 
show them the way, and earnestly advises 
them to ** knuckle down" at marbles. 

An “ obliging man” must not marry if lie 
wish to retain his popularity. He cannot be 
any longer teased about Miss Arabella Taylor, 
whom he was suspected to liave fiirtod with 
ton years ago; nor Miss Mary White, who 
always takes his part when he is called an 
old bacliolor. All the amusing badinage as 
to his matrimonial iutaiitioiis would then be 
over, and he and the ladies most ittsipidly at 
peace with e.ach other. 

He dies, aged about sixty, and leaves all he 
has, divided into nice little legacies, amongst 
his friends; thus proving; even at the very last, 
his anxiety to oblige.” 

A nSAR CREAriTRE. 

His is a young lady, whose character is 
somewhat similar to tliat last sketched. She 
etgoys great popularity, because, as she has 
few pretensions, she appears to interfere with 
the selfibh views (ff no one, and is, moreover, 
willing to ** make herself generally useful.” 

Oh! Charlotte Newton is sneh a dear crea¬ 
ture! Everybody likes her, and she is so 
nsefiil in company, 8;nd so ready to do what 
abe ean! Poor ming, it is a great pity she 
has no money; for, re^y, though not pretty, 
she looks very well by candlelight. But all 
the world knows her ftther was uotbiug bkt 
a poor captain in tho army. 

So Miss Newton is askf^ to every party as 
a matter of course. She waltses with AUlred 
Bevflle; but if ** dear Fanny” should happen 
to induto a penchant fw Alfred Beville, she 
wUl wauB with. Snrign Huggins rather than 
make her nneasy. Sie hasnut httle voice, 
tho knows; but it is better to sii^ when yon 


, are asked, than tofiise and be ealled afiheted. 

' She knows the first of all duets, and all trios, 
but will take the second if agrewble. Italian 
is the same to her as £n|^sb, and indeed she 
nsatly prefers it, as being more soft and silky. 
She likes the harp mnoh better than the piano, 
and would practise on it tiiree hours a day— * 
if she .had one. Her papa promised to buy 
her a harp—but he is a nau^ty, tantalizing 
parol 

marries excellently at the age of twenty; 
but, alas! the happy man is the admired ot 
** dear Fanny;” and, whihd she appeare4 so 
disiutereeted, she was all the time artfully 
mauoeuvreing for herself. Tho whole fiunily 
is indignant at her deceit, and the oi-devant 
** dear creature” is henceforth ** that odious 
creature, Mrs. Beville .”—Jest and Earnest. 


RUINS OF SOOR. 

It was one of those scenes that may be only 
witnessed in the East. At home, the anti¬ 
quary gloats over the remains of a castle or 
fortress existing near some modem mansion, 
or,generally,near some populous city.to which, 
we may suppose, the inliabitants of the former 
to have mi^ated; but, in the East, as we wan¬ 
der through tho desert, and imagine it, from 
time immomorial, abandoned to the hunter 
and his prey, we stumble suddenly on a whole 
town, whose deserted mansions, and broken 
temples, announce that our fellow-man bad 
once'been there; that the wilderness had not 
been always desolate ; that, in the present 
waste, the voice of affection and hope had 
once awakened its echoes in homes, adorned 
with the elegancies and comforts of life. We 
trace tho very streets along which multitudes 
haul moved. Wo enter the palace where an- 
thority had reigned, or the homo where do¬ 
mestic peace bad reposed, and the eye meets 
bnt with the ravages of time; and as we tread 
the tloseried halls, wo almost fancy we may 
meet at each tnm, with some of their former 
inmates. The earthquake has not over¬ 
whelmed them, tlie work of ruin has been 
gradual; yet, to all, it seems to have com¬ 
menced from tho same moment. ’Tie as 
though a whole people, in agreement, had 
arisen aivone man, in the one hour, and bad 
departed—whither!— 

Such was the case at Soor. All was silence 
amid tlie mins. There was a solemn.dignity 
in the toial stillness whioli pervaded, as it 
were—an entire town, in tiie Woad day, that 
weighed upon my spirits as I passed along the 
ancient causeway—>a nearly vertical sun . was 
pouring an intense glare of light and heat on 
the ruins, peering into every dark hole and 
no<dc, as it were in impertinrot wookoi y of 
tho secrets of other times which Numbered 
mid the present desolation.— 

Desert^ Fnaer’a Magazine, No. cxkxi. 
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Sktlehit and Legends amid the Mountains 
of North Wales. In verse. By Jaif^ 
W, Wilkinson. [T. and W. Boone. 1840.] 

[Tsb strain of tke Annuals is tliis year a 
true swan-song, and almost tompts us to indite 
a ihrenodium upon them, more especially on all 
such as are Books of Beauty—things to be 
edited 1^ Patty Fretty-fkoe, and d^icated to 
Fmoe rretty-ma^.” 

Bat it truly delights us to turn from those, 
and dwell on the oharming compositions of 
true merit, which oocasiont^y spring up like 
hyacinths before us. Colonrra with a beauty 
that will grace our page, and perfumed with 
a scent that will pervade it, the poems of our 
fair author (who has numbered but fifteen 
blue summers of life,*) for the first time ap¬ 
pear before the reader. Free from all tlmt 
feeble commonplace—^tbat Koaa-Matilda-idi 
tolk about lovo and the tender sentiment, 
with which ad nauseam^ many lady-writers 
abound,—the lines of our youthful iVncsonef 
are of a fine and superior order, and worthily 
take their part as a sweet soprano by the 
deeper bass of Hemans. 

A few fragmentary harp-tones will lendfhll 
affirmation to our remarks :—1 

A dignified Apostrophe. 

Enrlli I Earth 1 with nil thy ii|i1«ii(lour pverluting! 

Kaisins onr iiMritii to the rar-ulT 
And from our uot)iinsne»* the niuntie ciiitini;. 

Till wc cat! only prny to be foi|$iven 
For the vaiu muimurinae of our etuhlwm life— 

Snowdon on a Smiuner~eeening. 

The inow of couhUfm «kks 
I ioohe as if iwuee uom urilteu uii iu |Hiipw. 

Tile breiitli of June i» in the sultry iiir. 

Like « sweet sonu. whieii'rin;; of viaioiis ftir. 

And pleasitut rej^iona wiiete I'lich fresh sreen bough 
'Witiiui Imtii itnieeD miustrole, wliu do grow 
A put and poitiou of its %«idant life. 

A Ladg leading a Mule. 

With one sm.ili liand site seems to guido 
A Indeu mule, that by tier side 
Obedient trudges ; and wUli giiiin 
Of love uod fmlti dutli frequent inisa 
Its alunee to heis, ns in KUi-|irisei 
Or na in sonow tliat she flies. 

While site, sometinius, wiil kindly press 
Its long sleek ears with ti*niieruesa 
Ah if liei feeliiigs warmly ellug 
E'en to the lovi> of that diimli thing. 

Her mantle 1 wouud around her Ih«w> 
tiiliadlUK its rich and snuny glow. 

And felling in kimi folds of uight 
1J|ion lier form of beauty siight.) 

Uull veils the charms it cannot hide. 

Scenery ofWuUe, 

Never in dim .Arcadia's woody mute. 

Nor on ttie high OlyntpUo* fablad brow, 

Breetlied there more lol^ tlieme for {loet's lays 
Tlisn ’mid these duk and porplo mountains now. 

* " 1 feel that a giri el fifteen cannot do better tlum 
dedicate, Sec.” Res tlw Auilwr's Freikoe. 

f SaesoUe/—wbiflh SftM Wilkiusm, among lier netes, 
«t]>laius os meaning iut EngUriiwOmati, in the Wobh 
hutguage. 


'•Owen Olenioteer,* 

Tlitm songht'st to tanuwr with a magie craed> 

And arm tliyself with shield of darker lore, 

With demon-learutng that could gladly (bed 
Thy love of rule whicb tldrstrd atill fiir morct 

A eapriei^ Stream. 

It la n fount of pleoauni, clear and deep, 
tilhling through many a varied, lovely spot? 
Sometimes wlien drooping woods around it awcep^ 
Aud veil its enrrent, tin otmoat forgot 
By eareinsB wanderer; tlien oiwe more it flings 
Itself'mid 0 ( 01 ) plains or meadows gay; 

Uethliiks 'tb like a spirit, for it brings 
Life and sweet mliwtrelsy wlieto’eg it stray. 

7A« Wanderer's Eetam. 

Through that euelmntiag and most foir domain. 

In summer hours have 1 full often strayed; 

Yet to each spot whene'er 1 come again, 

It ever aeems with beauties flesh arrayed: 

Smiling unto my pleased and wondering view 
Some novel charm, I lieedcd not before; 

The banks, the groves, still wear some softer hue. 

The very skies a brighter radianee pour. 

TVanseendentalum of thought. 

Oh, mortals 1 it is Thought alone timt raised 
Our minds from dust,—theii leaves'her glorles^Ss/ 
Oh I Tluiuglit u like the Wliirlwind swtnqfiing by 
Uneageii, iiatanu‘d,— 

The flritme of man may moulder to decay. 

The sky itself be robb’d of henveuly light, 

Tlie eiiitli, the ocean, may be swept away. 

But Thouglii,shall live tlirougli every storm and 
blight I 

Snowdon. 

Soowdonb towers above us with its throng 
Of gloomy elouila and hiiuUydiuwliiig eaies, 

Wliich sweep their savage biuich tin! clefts along. 

And screen eneli summit Itoiu tlio iieacetUI voUm ; 
This M llie realm whicli wild romaoce bath niado 
tier Italluw'd leglun, her must mysl'ie shrine; 

Wliere every lofty jieuk aud dreary siisdu 
Thrill tliriiiigli t1i«li<'urt with prumutiiigi linlf divine; 
Surely tliv soni must draw from yonder lu-iglrt 
Some poitiou of ila gramleur, whicii muy swell 
Tile trnmbliiig piiUe wiOi intellectiial might. 

And c.tu»e mure noble fei lings there to dwell. 

A Caturaet, 

The wnteis gather in a sheet 
Ofelear. biuail eiystid, whose fresh glories flash 
Like lightning. 

. Influence of Mature. 

The lioart ue'er I brills 

With blitlier tVwliugs llun when o'er us droop 
Qieeu brauches. iii^ beyond, vast lofty hills 
Spread to our gaze. 

An Image of Prayer. 

Site, with trembling Unger, telb 
Her holy liendsibe sacred 8|iella 
Are moisten'd by lier f.drnjg tests t 
Her iigititrd soul np|)ea» 

To puiii Itself HWiiy In prayer, 

Wlncli to her foreliead pure and fair. 

Fresh beauty ieuilslip, eye, and heart. 

In the low-wliis|S!r'd sound have port. 

[From tliese extracts it will i)e seen that 
*the Tosory of our fair poet, posMsses many 
choice and beauteous beads :—^let her «o en 
eounting os sweetly as rite has berwefore 
done, and presoatly her Ups, that now Oidy 
lisp the numbers, twl resolve themselves hotto' 
a marvel of swe^esd wnd lUl uong.] 
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rxASBB^s MAOAznne. vo.cxxtii. 

December, 1840. 

[Fr*»b bae this month, s large and noble 
Mper upon Pascal. Hue great thinker ia 
drawn by one who understands him, and the 
oolonr of whose pencil glows.] 
nABCAt. 

The name of Pascal is one of the mightiest 
of the soTcnteenth century; it shines nndimmed 
even by the stde of Bossnet and Bacon. Locke 
called him a prodigy of parts. If he had not 
been the sublimest anihor, he mi^t have 
boemthe profonndest philosopher of his time; 
and we ma^ be permitted to apply the meta- 
]^or of a Imng poet, and to say, when Pascal 
wandered into -tiie regions of metaphysical 
inquiry, that ** Science saddened at his stay.” 
She had visited him almost in his cradle; and 
instead of lisping in numbers, he began to 
examine the laws of geometry. In his child¬ 
hood, he wrote a treatise upon sound. The 
ringing of a common plate awoke the 
spirit of analysis. Geometry was to him a 
new world of iutoilectnal discovery ; and no 
boy-poet, upon whom the muse h^ shoue in 
the dreams of night, ever lingered over tlie 
sunny legends of Spenser with more ena¬ 
moured devotion, than Pascal laboured to 
unfold the properties of figures. The walls 
of his room wore blackened with curves. 
Before he bad seen a definition of Eudidj bo 
began to solve bis thirty-second proposition, 

•—^that the production of the side (tf a triangle 
makes the exterior angle equal to tiio, two 
interior and opposite angles, and that the 
three interior angles of every triangle are 
equal to two right-angles. The thcorum is an 
easy one ; but its proof involved a series of 
deductions, in which the young mathemati- 
oiau had uo guide but genius to direr-t him. 
Pascal’s father found him in the midst of the 
operation; and his surprise and admiration 
are said to have been mingled with alarm. 
Tlio peat Alexandrian himself was at length 
put into the cliild’s hands, and ho ran over 
the problems as it were for play. Bui the 
crown of fame, which he had already begun 
to wear, was to be a crown of death. Learn¬ 
ing’s srif ** destroyed her fkvourito sonand 
that mighty w^ by wbieb be rose, supplied 
the arrow to pierce his heart. 

Meanwhile the stream of Pascal’s thonghts 
was taking a different direction; some altera¬ 
tion in the current had been previously per- 
eeived j bnt it was in his thirtieth year that 
be f<»ined the resolation to abandon his seif 
ealifle studios, and to oonsecrate all his 
ties to the service of religion. He took an 
Iron girdle full of points, and placed it round 
his naked body; .mid when any vain thoughts 
hippened to entw his mind, or any place or 
dscramtanoe afforded him unnsnid gratiflmi- 
^ah,,ho struck himseff with his mbow, to 
btoxesme the 'poigsamojr iff the prickings, and 


-to pot himself in mind of his duty. The great 
prmeiple of his Christianity, as applied to the 
duties of IHb, consisted in the demolition of 
erif. This ^Iden image of human worship 
hd not only despises, bnt defaces and over¬ 
throws. It is never flattered or soothed by 
any flattery firom his pen.* It is known to 
eveiT reader of Freneh literature, that a work 
on the Christian religion occupied the maturer 
mind of Pascal,—a work, for tiie oomdetion 
of whirik he affimed, that ten years of nealth 
would be required. After his death, Ms 
friends, who were acquainted with the design, 
anzionriy searched for any fhigmente mat 
might exist of his noble argument. ‘ They 
found a collection of detached thoughts, written 
upon separate pieces of paper, and tied tip in 
bundles. Thour arrangement and publication 
wore intmsted to Amauld, Nicole, and otbors. 
The first edition appeared in 1669, and raised 
the author at once into the highest seat of 
modem fomo. A diligent gleaning fVom his 
MSS., now preserved in the Koyal Library of 
Paris, brought forth a few more Aieaves from 
that harvest of thought which the sower was 
never to carry home into the gamer. It is 
in these fragments that the genius of Pascal 
rears itself into all its dignity of stature ; it 
is from them that his piercing intellect looks 
ont vrith unclouded lustre. “ They bom,” is 
the expression of Hallam, ** with an intense 
light; condensed by expression, sublime, 
energetic, rapid; they hurry avray the reader 
till ho is scarcely able, or willing to distinguish 
the sophisms from the troths they contain.” 
Slight as they frequently are, the handwriting 
of Pascal is everywliere visible. When Nicole 
compared the thoughts to blocks, well cut and 
fit to adorn some splendid bulling, he 
to the remains of his illnstrions friend meir 
proper title. Blocks, indeed they are, of 
exquisito clearness and beauty; hewn out 
of the proeious mines of Christian wisdom; 
and if death had not struck down tho hand of 
the architect, they might have been built np 
into a temple worthy of being consecrated to 
Him, whom Pascal loved and adored. In all 
his works we find a fulness of thought often 
stragiriiDg in the bonds of language. Nicole 
said that his greatness resided in his mind, 
Mid that his memory was chiefly mighty in 
the preservation of thinffi. He was an ex¬ 
tensive reader; the Bible and Montaigne— 
strange alliance!—formed bis principle study. 
His a&ction for this agreeable, hut aban¬ 
doned essayist, might seem to cast a shade 
on his own fervid and glowing piety ; bnt h 
has been suggested, with groat propriety that 
he would find much to harmonise wito his 

* Whetlier Coleridge was a rendtv of IWal, we 
know not I lm( in lib Tabk Taik there tea 160111000 * 
nlmoet kiontieitl with tliat of the fiiend of AriMuld. 
" Iiet a yonng man,*' lio raid. ** lepamte I ftom me ne 
litr ac lie uoMibly caoj and wmove awtill it b almott 
kwt In t£e irmote dbtanee. * 1 am W b aa biHt a 
fimlt tn intSIleeMmla and morale, as 1* ie lo giMSmax, 
whilat ooiw but -on*—Oodr-«an say, ' 1 ant t.’ or, 
'Thatlam.*'*. 
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Bontimenta, ia that eontempt of homan opinion,, 
and that pwpotoal humbling of hnman reason, * 
which ohan^riae the diaqoisitiona of Mon¬ 
taigne. 

* * • # « 

The tesnlt of PascaJ’s narrow course of 
reading was naturallsr favourable to the de¬ 
velopment of all his varied powers of argu¬ 
ment and x^ection. Instoad of drawing 
water from any neighbouring well, he dug 
for it in the rocosaes of his own mind, and 
the springs gushed forth with equal abundance 
and, impetuosity. JHioy are clear as tltey are 
deep. By constant meditation, and unwearied 
application of soul to one particular subject, 
he opened a channel for his thoughts into some 
of tho hardest and most rocky places of meta¬ 
physical research. Drop by drop, if we may 
so 8p<3ak, his wisdom softened that flinty soil. 
Tho stream widened every day and every hour, 
for it was fed from a hundrM sources. The 
compass of bis fragments may be briefly indi¬ 
cated. He commences with a general view 
of man, and proceeds to display his vanity 
and self-love; the uncertainty of his naturad 
knowledge; his unhappiness; the contra¬ 
rieties that exist in every mind, in reference 
to truth and happinoas ; the necessity of stu¬ 
dying religion, and the advantages of religious 
belief; the marks of true religion ho dwells 
upon ; the Jews ; tho Types ; our Saviour: 
his proofs ; God’s partim revolation of him¬ 
self ; knowing him only through Christ; his 
miracles, and death. 

Let ns begin with his noble lamentations 
for man:— 

*' Man is but a reed, aud the wenkost in nature: but 
ttii-n he is a reed that tliinks. li does not iiihhI the 
niiivene to crush him: a breath of air, a drop of 
water, will kill him. lint even if the material iinivrrse 
stuinld overwhelm him, man would be more noble 
than that winch di!atro}‘s him; >)eeause he knowa that 

he dies, wliile the univerbu knows nothiiiK of tlm a>l- 

Vantage wlikh it luu over him. Our tine dignity, 
then, consists in thougiit. From thence we must 
derive our elevnl ion, nut from strace or dorallou. Let 
idcavour to think well i tnis is the |irinciple of 
murals.” 

Mr. Craig’s version is not a very good one, 
but it will answer our puipose. He has 
dropped the forcible image of Pascal, where 
he represents the universe arming itself for 
the destruction of man. A eoUoction of the 
eloquent thowhts on man, scattered so pro- 
fusmy over mgliah literature alone, would 
make a large and valuable book. 

But the following is the most splendid of 
oC Pascal’s fragments on the weakness of our 
nature:— 

" Mon knew* not tn what order of beioif* to ntnk 
himself. He is evidently out of tiw right path, and 
perceives in himself tlw traces of a happy state from 
whieh he is fUien. aod whieh Iw eonnol teewer. He 
Ifmpes in every dtieetion, lestleM and unsncaMifUl. 
amulet impenotnible dackneic. 

** This is tlie souree of the disputes of idi&oiophers, 
■one of whom attempted to elevnie man by exliibitiug 
hit grandeur, others to abash him by depicting his 
ulswicB. And wiMt,{s most sUiUag to ousnve, each 
party Ima employed tho oxgumeats advanced by the 
other, to support their own oj^niona. For tbs misery 


of man lus been lnfi*n«d from his gmndenr. end his 
gmndimr hm been lufrtred from his minvy. Thus tlm 
loot of his misery has been renderMi more oppamit by 
tlie considtiiation of his otigiuHl grandeur, and his 
original grandeur'hu been evinoed more etrongly 
from tlie exhibition of his present wretehednese. All 
that one party faoa been able to say in demonstrathm 
of his graodenr, has only served tlM otiwr as a proof of 
Ids wretebedneas; since a iieing must be wreteiied in 
proportlan to liie elevation from which Iw Ctils; while 
tlw fimner again have liedueed Ida original gmndenr 
from his present state of degrodatimi. Thus the two 
parties liam argued, in a perpetual circle; for it Is m 
iudnbltable fact that, in proportion as men’s minds 
become euHghtened, they discover mote both of the 
miseiy and tiw grandeur of tlwir uature. In a woid, 
mun knows that he is miserable; tlwn he is miserable, 
fiir he knows that be is so; but he is very great, be¬ 
cause Iw Iwows Uiot he is miset.ible. 

" Wliat a elumura, Uwm ia man I whnt a novelty I 
what a cimoa I whut a comfMinnd of incousistencirs I 
A judge of all things.yet a feeble eurtb-worm ; a ilepo- 
sitory of tmtii. yet a heap of nneerlalnty, tlw gioty 
and tile ontenst of the umverse. If he mngniflM liim. 
self 1 alwse him , if lie elnues himself, I mogniry hmii 
and |>enist in contradicting him, till he odira tiiat Ito 
is an iiicompreheiuibie monster.” 

It was of this sublime passage that Lord 
Brougham, we believe, observed that it con- 
tainou all that has ever been, or ever oau be, 
said for and against universal seopticism. Of 
its eloquence, nothing need bo sposen. It has 
iospir^ the lips of poetry ; Pope’s splendid 
paraphrase is familiar to every person ; ner 
is the prose amplification of tlie accomplished 
Italian scholar, Cesarotti, undeserving of 
notice. The coutempt of man forms the key 
of Pascal’s philosophy : all bis illustratioiui 
radiate from tho same centre. When Swift 
said, that ** the longer we live, the more we 
shal] be oouvinoed that it is reasonable to love 
God, and despise man, as for as we know 
either;’’ he onl|f reproduced the great and 
pervading doctrine of Pascal. 

It cannot be concealed that religion wears 
a very difibrent aspect hi the page of Pascal 
and Fenelon. Hor garments are no lonm 
scented from tho Ga^en of Paradise; her 
features no longer shine with the bloom of 
immortal beauty. Voltaire said, iu Us scof¬ 
fing way, that Pascal Mw^s speaks in the 
character of an invalid. Thore is truth in 
the remark. One black cloud of horror 
and night overspreads tho face of the uni- 
verso ; and if it were not for hb sablime 
conception of the presence of God, there 
would scarcely be a single gleam to light up 
tho journey of hnman life. Ho would not 
snflbr himself to unbend even for a moment, 
into tho easy attitudes of the natural affeotioiis. 
He rebuked his sister for ewressing her chil¬ 
dren. There is an injustice be declared in 
pemitting any mutuu attachment. Death, 
^e speedy and inevitable, must soon oveir- 
whelm the fond^ lovers, however devoted or 
virtuous they may be. Why gather the golden 
bough, when tho whirlwind is ready preparing 
to reita it from the tree f* 

* Iwuic Tnyior eoutnais tboM wBtlnmta wtHi the 
natuvil and maulikn womitii of-til. Fa«I towwds Ma 
{wnoaul frienili. Tlw whole Owiiei nfrilw tiw eiuse- 
rhy nf tiw enied. Our love to our ualfbboitrfi com- 
maiided'<iutiwMBieiiagewltli<mr love toOod. The 
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The meleacholy of Pascal might be traced 
partially at least, to phyeic^ causes; the 
snfferingH of his frame gave an edge to hia 
genius. Among the prominent symptoms of 
an excited and feverish brain, is particularly 
mentioned a petematural aentoness of the 
sense of hearing: a distant footstep rii^ 
upon the ear—“ the half-uttered sigh'’ is pain- 
ftlly audible. So, in some measure, it was 
with the afflicted moralist, in his researches 
ihto the constitution of man. Kvory faculty 
was qniekened by disease, and the montu 
eyesight acquired an intonser power. He 
was himself unconscious of any disposition 
to magnify the depravity of the mind. ** 1 
blame, equally,” he declared, those who 
make it &eir sole business to extol man, and 
those who take on them to blame him, and 
also who attempt to amuse him I can ap- 
IWOTO none but those who examine hia nature 
with sorrow and compassion.” Pascal was 
no pallid victim of the passions—such as our 
own days have witnossod—Iussed into misan¬ 
thropy by the indi£;imtion of insulted society. 
Ho arrayed himrclf in no sccuical costume, 
and practised no startling attitudes of melo¬ 
drama. 

Nor should it for a moment be forgotten 
that, from all the gloom and tempest, with 
which Pascal blackens tbu boriison of tliis 
world, he points to a constant, a never-failing, 
an omnipotent refuge, in the mercy and grace 
of God. By the pnro lustre of this light of 
light, ho disperses every lowering vaponr, 
and pours a sunshine, sweetor than that of 
Slimmer, upon the mournful scenery of life. 
Kindled by those beams, every cloud turns 
out a " silver lining ” to the night. Death— 
the valley of shadows—is irradiated with a 
Hood of glory ; and the world seems to have 
been darkened only to present, in more 
rosplondont majesty, the descending band of 
angels. If ho overwhelms the strength of 
man with a torrent of weakness and tempta¬ 
tion, it is but to display with more dazzling 

E andeur tbo standard of divine protection. 

e overtoms, it is tme, the temple of hnman 
nature, but not without declaring the might of 
Him who is able, uut only to rebuild it in 
tiiree days, but in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye. Tho regeneration, the moral resur- 
reotion of man, is the absorbing thomo of 
Pascars ooutemplation. To baptize the dis- 

hely kiM «f aimtolie nllivlion to socomiHWy the 
rwtliiiK of Ihn ckhertntiiiii. PmciJ, inilf-cd, 

never chitltst liis fi-i'iinit* into that coldnew aliich be- 
niunhMl his momier; Iw luid the 8ansiliMi*« lieart. 
mmI tile (hunaritim's wiae and oil, foreveiy weHiided 
traveller timiiiah the srorld. “ 1 Iwiv," were his owg 
wards. " n iHwaUac tentWiam Air tlw»e to whom God 
has wiHed me mM iutliiuitely.*’ Nor, dark amt me- 
Jaaohtily st the aiUmrs aw with wbwli he iwints the 
dMraCter of mun. dew lie ooiitrin|i)ate him otherwise 
than at a sylandM rain of diviue workmaiikhip. Mao. 
SaUlie.wwto gfeat. ttwt his greatne-s apiawreil in 
tte very kauwle«i|ie cf lib misery. Hb calamities dc. 
ehuFO Ills graaihuic, and are the signa of hb departed 
' empiw. Ttie msguitode of the rent and the des o lat h w, 
stHsts tho ortf^swl nujesty of tist ediC». 


eased and oomptod sonl in tho waters of 
'truth—to heal the leprosy tliat defiles every 
member of the frame—to illuminate with 
gospel-glory the dark chambers of nnbeliefr— 
such are the objects of this admirable writeibr 
rascal, on these subjects, abstained from 
every indnlgenoB in the luxuries of fitney. 
Compare bis estimate of mortality with the 
gorgeous lamentations of Sir Thomas Browne. 
In both we see an nm-bnriai; but with tho 
first it is of clay; with the second, of gold. 
In that most eloquent of Et^lish writers, the 
obsoqnies of human greatness are performed 
with dignity and splendonf; and the squUid 
misery of Lazarus is outdazzlod by tho sump¬ 
tuous trappings of Dives. The drapery of 
death glows with tiie pearl of lud. Man 
is, with him, ** a noble animal, splendid in 
ashes, and pompons in the grave.” They 
certainly resemble each other in one element 
of thonght—^the noblest and loveliest of all— 
tho fervid earnestness of their piety. Pascal 
never gazed with more reverent eyes upon the 
Sun of Truth, than tho contemplative physi¬ 
cian of Warwick. Tlio tree of heavenly 
knowlodgo, in tlio belief of both, grows only 
in tho Paradise of the Gospel. As a teacher, 
Browne may be mentioned with Pascal. 
Everywhere ho humbles the pride of man ; 
cverywiioro he elevates the dignity of virtno. 
“ Ill thine own circumference, as in that of 
the earth, let the rational horizon be larger 
than tho sensible, and the circle of reason than 
of scuBO ; let the divine part bo upward, and 
tite region of boast below. Otberwiso 'tis but 
to live invortedly, and with thy head unto the 
heels of thy antipodos.”* 

* Sit T. Utun Ilf’s ChrislUo Moriils. 


THE GRANGER SOCIETY. 

Akothbu company has started, called ** Th 0 
GuANonH SQcieljf” and they intend to pnblish 
a series of whole-length English Portraits:— 
those that have not hitherto been engraved 
are to appear first. The prospectus, which is 
very iud^uite, docs not state either the size 
of the work, the stylo of the intended En¬ 
gravings, what mrtiste are to he engaged, or 
the number of Portraits to be publitited in 
tho course of a year. We shall keep a very 
watchful eye over these Grangeriantf for wo 
feel assured their present mradlin^ is nmie- 
cessary; if the portraits be not vividly and 
accurately eumved, os in Lodge’s and other 
CollMtioDs, mey will not be sought after; 
and if the Society go to greater expense, the 
subscription will not cover the immense out¬ 
lay. But, howevoiN we sliall see:—at any 
rate, we hope the "Council” will not eaU in 
any foreign aid.' If Assooiettons, each as the 
above, are patoonized, what is to beoome of 
the tingle-handed publisher t ' 
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^l^tnomnta of Mature. 

TOag» CAVB IN MORATSHIKE. 

Within the last fortnight, a cave was disoo- 
vered in the old red sandstone at Hopehain, 
near Elgin. An eminent geologist, Mr. P. 
Dnff, has fhmished a description of this geo¬ 
logical treasure :—“ A oousiderablo part of 
the care had been quarried away before its 
interest was sospocti^, nor until considerable 
quantities of bones had been exposed. It 
would appear, from tho quantity of calcined 
wood and burnt stones which strewed the outer 
ontranco, that tho cave had been used by man 
as a shelter, in which the process of cooking 
had gone on; subsequently it had been taken 
possession of by foxes, or other predacious 
animals, which had hoarded the bones now 
found of deer, dogs, hares, rabbits, seals, birds, 
and fishes; but tho most interesting feature 
of the cave is, that it proves by its contents, 
the utdieavement of an ancient sea-bcach, 
with its rolled pebbles, sea sand, and shells, 
lying undisturbed, and above them a mass of 
brown mould, evidently derived from tho de¬ 
composition of animal matter. Many of the 
sliolls, such as tho turpu and patella, may liavo 
been carried there for food, but the sand, be¬ 
sides being nearly half made up of fragments 
of shells, contains many entire specimens of 
minute shells, which could not have been 
brought thither for any economical purpose 
either by man or animals. Here, then, we 
liave a portion of the sea shore or beach ele¬ 
vated from seventeen to twenty feet above 
high-water mark, with its sand, shells, and 
pebbles lying undisturbed on tlio beach, which 
is every day washed by tho ocean waves. Ad¬ 
miral Duff stopped the operations of the quar- 
rymen near tho cave, until such part of it as 
had been laid open nad been thoroughly ex¬ 
plored and its contents examined. When the 
bones wore first collected and examined, some 
of them seemed to have belonged to animals 
too large for a fox to master, such as a doer’s 
horn of largo size, the tusk of a wild boar, &a.; 
hat after the indicationsj>f fire having boon 
used in the cave, it occurred tliat these spoils 
of tho chase had been brought there by man, 
who had used'fire near tho entrance of the 
cave wherewith to dress them for food, and 
that by this moans the larger exuvim had boon 
brought to W'—JSlgin Courant. 

PRINTING. 

■PnEViops to its discovery, the thoughts of 
men were ever in dai^r of sinking with them 
into their graves, or i? they survived, the indi¬ 
viduals who oripnatod them, were deprived 
of their just fame—^through printing, the in- 
telloctual labours of mankind ore preserved 
and perpetuated Fabric upon fabric is oon- 
tiiiually added to the struoture of human in- 
telligenee, and from the living monuments.of 
the past, men gather the experience that ena¬ 
bles them to ascend still higher, and to take 
their own npwaxd ffight. 


THE HyNTSMAN MONKEY. 

SoMB time since, two Italian muriohms, who 
travelled with four dancing dogs, and a kind 
of hound, on which a monkey was seated, 
went to Stowo House, ^nd after exhibiting to 
tho servants, took their departure through the 
stable-yard. A herd of deer had congr^ioted 
on the outside of the archway during their 
perfiirmance, which tho hound no sooner per¬ 
ceived than he sot off in pursuit, in spite of 
all control, with tho monkey mounted on his 
back, equipped in a red jacket and cap, and a 
^11 collar; the oUier dop, also in frill dress 
for dancing, joined in the ohaso, presenting 
such a scene as was never witnessed before in 
Stowe Park. The monkey, which chattered 
and soreamod with affright, at a sudden tnm 
to the right, fell off; but here his case was 
worse than before, as ho was chained to the 
dog’s collar, which still kept on his merciless 
pace, dragging tho monkey behind him. Tho 
monkoy, tambliug and rolling over and over 
all tho timo, and the othor dogs in frill mouth. 
At length, the hound was secured by one of 
the grooms, but not until tho wholo of tho 
monkey’s dress was destroyed. Neither per- 
suasion nor force could induce the monkey 
to mount again, ho h.aviug, doubtless, had 
enough of doer-hunting. W. G. C. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S PALL. 

The pall is a pontifical vestment, oousiderable 
for the maltor, making, and mysteries thereof. 
It is made of lamb’s-wool, and worn by the 
archbishops only, who, when going to the 
altar, put it about thoir necks, over their 
othor pontifical ornaments. 'Three mysteries 
were couched therein. First, hnmility, whidi 
beautifies the clergy above all their costly 
copes ; secondly, innoceucy, to imitate lamb¬ 
like simplicity ; and, thirdly, industry, to fol¬ 
low him who fetched his wandering sheep 
homo on his shoulders. One of these Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury’s palls was sold far five 
thousand florins, (£1,1*25)—Fu/f<rr. 


INDIVIDUALITY IN AUTHORSHIP. 

Litkbabt men seem to be incapable of writing 
in crowds; they jostle each other’s ideas out. 
When a man compi^s for luiBBelf and him¬ 
self, tho responsibility rests wholly on himself, 
and all the glory, if any should accrue, is his 
own. Authors require the idd of every whole¬ 
some stimnlns; wW they write in large bo¬ 
dies, they are depressed by the apprehenrion 
8 r being exoelled, of offending, and interfering 
with the opinions and tastes iff their ci^art- 
necs. Tlie hope of surpassing, which might 
be sntqKMed to animate some, is bat a bidMM 
usplration in most cases, and seems in joint- 
stock Utmn,tare wholly to fail ; at any rate, 
it .forms no counterbalance to the paralysfiig 
effect of non-individuality. The praotieM 
prs^ of snob panlysu be eil^ited in 
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detail; eiiiee Johnson with Jiis tHotionary 
fitf excelled the efforts of the joint labour m 
the whole French Academy, “ beatinx forty 
Frenchmen,** as Garrick said, and able ** to 
beat forty more.** 

C||« datiierrr. 

Few oonld talk of lore in sweeter accents, 
than the honey>tongned, bnt broad-dionldeced, 
Plato. 

OraoefulEmolion .—Her lip>—hwbeantif^} 
lip trembled; tears wore gathering in her eyes 
—those eyes which, like Pliny’s own Aoan* 
thtts,*wcre ** soft and almost liquid;” her bo* 
som became flushed with crimsou, and a slight 
shudder quirered about her delicate frame, as 
a gentle idr at Napoli about the rich silTer 
lilies in the grass. 

Speaking in Pu6/ic.—The late Duchess of 
Gordon, coming out of an assembly, said 
to Dnndas, ** Mr. Dnndas, you are used to 
speak in public; will you call my servant!” 

The Banks of the Tigris arc well wooded 
and picturesque. The quantity of large wood 
is greater titan on the Euphrates. 

How dignifying and noble is it to read of 
the mighty men—the princes, and princesses, 
and pnests of Israel, who are known to ns for 
good or evil, in the grand simplioity of the 
books of Numbers, Chronicles, and Kings. 

Fire no Guard against Serpents, ^'C.— 
Mr. Ainsworth, who is now travelling in the 
east, mentions the fact, interesting to travel* 
lers, that, although a Are may keep off the 
larger animals, it is no security against the 
smaller. A serpent, he says, found its way 
into the fire, though they were sitting round 
it; and, at Ai-Hadhr, the same thing oecurred 
with re^rd to a sooi^ion, while hundreds of 
coleopterous insects kept wandering round the 
verge of the ashes. 

Philosophy of Dacon.—The philosophy of 
Bacon often melted into the rich hues of poe¬ 
try; and his wisdom is frequently uttered with 
the voice of Apollo’s lute. He loved to saun¬ 
ter idong shady avenues, and to listen to sweet 
birds, and to ii^le the breath of summer blos¬ 
soms. He y ways had a vase of flowern before 
him when ho composed. 

The coast of British Guiana is an immense 
tract of swamp and marsh, oovered with fo¬ 
rest, and only afew feet above the level of tiie 
ocean. 

Metamorphosis .—By dint of digesting ten- 
penny nails, SfDd marlinespikes, the ostri^ haa 
oemi tamed to an iron-gi^. 

A Gem, «tij generis. —Mr. Smith gave an 
aecount, at a recent meeting of the Antiqua¬ 
rian Society, of a very curioas ouche or broach 
in his poBs^on, fimnd in dijytog a sewer in 
Thames-street, nearly o^ioslteDowgate-lane: 
—^in the oeilire is a crowned head, of which 
all the ttnes are shown by a fine gold threap 


,the intermediate spaoes beii% filled with oia- 
'mel, and snmmndM by a border of filagree in 
gold, with four pearls. It was very dmcult 
to guess at the age of this gem, but Iw. Smith 
considered it to be Shucon, of English wotic- 
manship, from a Byzantine model. 

Translated ftom Politian’s Italian tragedy,. 
** The Orfoo;”— 

Then wmt Uwt atl to nir. love. 

For wliieti my lotti dM ]niHs— 

A Simni Itle in tlio tm, love, 

A fouuUiu and it •hriue. 

All wreatlied around about wUh llo«nn | 

And the flowers—they all were mine. * 

Sleepers .—A celebrated contractor for the 
timber deepen of the raOways, being urged 
by the directors to make some disadvantageous 
alteration in his contract; asked, in the heat 
of the argument," How can I do it with eight 
thousand deepen staring me in the face!” 
** Wliat, do they sleep with their eyes opent” 
asked one of the simple diroeton. 

A/^tsr«.—The country round Algien is line. 
The grape is so uuivorsally onltivated, that, 
within a circuit of four leagues, there are said 
to be notfewer than twenty thousand vineyards. 

A magnificent Organ is in progress of er<«- 
tion at tlie restored Cathedral of St. Denis. 
Tins is the handiwork of MM. Cavailld-Coll, 
and will bo the largest and most perfect in- 
etrumout of its kind in France, containing 
eighty stops—those already fiiiishodareofavery 
superior tone—and a touch which is presumed 
to be unparalleled in lightness; a now inven¬ 
tion having been applied to the key-board, for 
which an Englishman, Mr. Barker, has ob¬ 
tained a brevet in France. 

Advantage of losing Sight ,—Theodore 
Hook was asked the other day the following 
question:—" If a bill bo drawn, payable so 
many days after sight, and proved to have 
been aeoepted by a man who had fallen blind, 
when would you recover your money I" “ When 
ho recovers his si^t!” was the ready answer. 

The path of glory, as it is called, prover¬ 
bially leads to the grave—but what a grave! 

Insensibility to Sound .—Old artillery men 
sometimes sleep while the cannon are thun¬ 
dering round tiiem; and an engineer has been 
known to fitll asleep in a boiler, while his fel¬ 
lows were hammering tiie outside of it. 

Carriers ef Walking Sticks .—^The lounger 
mbs his mouth, his cbeoks, his obin, with the 
handle of his stick; the happy man holds Us 
cane by the middle and taps the palm of his 
othw hand; the sad or reflective man carries 
his cane stuck perpen^eularly to his leg; the 
absent man hits evotrihing that lies in hiq,ivay, 
without ezeopting the legs of the passennrs; 
the student tw^Hs his stick in eveay one’s nee: 
the dreamer holds it witii both buds behind 
big back. 


MitlDOS : FrieM and pMUhedbyJ. LIUHIRU. 
148. ^tnrnd. (iMor Semenst Bolus'): and sold hy a'. 
BoobtiiUen and liemmeo.—la PAhIR, ty at', Iks RutA- 
tsUors.-’ln FBAKCPORT, GBAMIBIS JVRSt.. 
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ST. JEAN D’ACRE. ' 

Aoiue (St. Jean s*), a town of Syria, on the 
Boa-eoast, (N. lat. 32° 54', E. Ion. 35° 4',) 
and on a small promontot^, which, wiA 
Mount Camel lying to the sooth, forms a cir¬ 
cular bay. Acre has been differently named 
at different times: it was first the Accho of 
the ScriptnroB.* During the sovereignty of 
the Greeks in Svria, and under tlie liberal 
auspices of the &st Ptolemy, who enlarged 
and beantiflod it, it took his name, and was 
called Ptolomais.f The name of Aoco was 
reviyed after it fell into the hands of the Sa¬ 
racens. Since then, it has borne the title of 
Aera, or, as rendered in French—Acre. 

Acre is well known in the history of the 
Crusades, haring been taken in 1191 by 
Philip Angnstns of France, and Richard 1. 
of England. This siege oominenoed a. d. 1109, 
and was concluded in July, a.d. 1191. Gib¬ 
bon thus finely speaks of it:— 

FIBST SIEOE OF ACRE. 

" 1 dial] not expatiate on tho story of tliis 
memorable siege, which lasted nearly two 
years, and consumed, in a narrow space, the 
forces of Enrope and Asia. Never did the 
flame of enthusiasm burn with fiercer and more 
destmetive rage. At the sound of the holy 
trumpet, the Moslems of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, 
and tho oriental provinces, assemble under 
the servant of the prophet, Conrad. Nine 
battles, not unworthy of tho name, were 
fought in tho neighbourhood of Mouut Car¬ 
mel, with such vicissitude of fortune, that in 
one attack, the Sultan (Saladin) forced liis 
way into the city ; that in one sally, tho 
Christians penetrated to the royal tout. The 
Latin camp was thinned by famine, tho sword, 
and the climato; but tho touts of the dead 
were replenished with new pilgrims, who ex¬ 
aggerated the strength and speed of their 
approaching countrymen. The vulgar were 
astonished by the report, that tho pope him¬ 
self, with an innumerable crusade, was ad¬ 
vanced as far as Constanrinople, and the 
march of the emperor filled the oast with 
more serious alams. 

At length, in the q>ring of the second year, 
the royal fleets of France and England oast 
anohor in the bay of Acre, and the siege was 
more vigorously prosoouted by the youthful 
emulatiou of the two kings, Philip Augustus 
Md Richard Plontagenet. After every ro- 
soared had been tri^, and every hope was 
orihausted, the defsndws of Acre submitted 
to ^ir fate; a capitulation was granted, bat 
their lives and liberties were tued at 
hard ooudiUous of a ransom of two hundred 
thoneand pieces of gold, the deliverance of 
one hundi^ nobles, and fifteen hundred in¬ 
ferior oaotives, aRd tiie restoration of the 
wood of Uie Rolj 

e.tv.3l-a8. 

Rwii^ FalntiiM tttiHitnla. liil. n. 584 . 
i tittili'ni. DivUa.* aRd Full of ihe Smipen Bmuiie. 
eHMgia«»*e«^iluu, II. Uul. 


SVGCBSSIVB BIBGBS. 

Having fklleu, with all its Saracenic orna¬ 
ments, into the liands of tho Christians, it 
nextimssed from these to the Mahommedans* 
by conquest, and from the Mahommedans to 
the ChristUnr agasp, till at length it fell un¬ 
der the power of the Arabs, after a long and 
sanguine Biege.f It is said to have been then 
laid utterlv waste, in revenge for the blood it 
had cost its besiegers; after which, in tho 
emphatic language of one of the most rioqnent 
liistorians, ** a moumfhl and solitary silenco 
prevailed along the coast,* which had so* long 
resounded with the Woni-n’s Dbuate.’’^: 

ANCIENT REMAINS. 

Of the three periods above mentioned, in 
which it was sncoessively under the sway of 
the Greeks, Saracens, and Christians, there 
exist many remains. 

Of the Ptouima-un splendour, no perfect 
monument remains; but throughout the town 
are seen shafts of rod and grey granite, and 
marble pillars, used as thresholds to largo 
doorways, or lying neglected on the ground. 
<.)f these nearly two handi'tKl are to bo counted 
in the town. 

_ Tho Saracenic remains are only to bo par- 
tiaUy traced in tho inner walls of tho town, 
which have themselves been so often broken 
down and repaired, as to leave little risiklo 
of the original work ; and all the mosques, 
fountains, bazaars, and other buildings, are in 
a style rather Turkish than Arabic, excepting 
perhaps an old Khan or caravanserai, which 
might perhaps be attributed to tho ^racen 
age. 

The Curisttan mins are altogether gone, 
scarcely leaving a trace of the spot on which 
they stood. The Cathedral chnrch of St. An¬ 
drew, the riiurch of St. John the Almsgiver, 
the magnificent palace of the Knights Hos- 
pitaUors, all mentioned by Manndroll, are no 
longer to be seen. Even the three Gotliio 
arches mentiemod by Dr. C]arko,§ and called 
by the English sailors ** King Rickard’s Pa¬ 
lace,” have been razed to tlie ground. 

ACRE REBDILT. 

Maundrell, even so late as the year 10.0(1, 
after recapitulating the advantages of its sitn- 
ation both by sea and land, says, ** Notwitli- 
standing all these advantages, it has never 
been able to recover itself, since its last fatal 
overthrow. For besides a large Kane, in 
which the French factors have taken up their 

* Hulinu Semiihu, npiia the Chrwtiaiit breaking 
their oalli, Hu<l mnMSHeniig m one dny uiueteeii Swia* 
cen oieiohiiiita, laid siece to Acre, wilh «n army nf 
160,000 iiifnntry, mid 60,000 cuxalry. and leok il>e 
city A. D. 1801 . Tliia tuok plncu niion the fifth ef 
April, duriiia lo xrent a temi-ieat. that tbs iugitm'* 
ftom the ganiMm, nimble to reach the ships in tlie bay, 
perished in tlar waves. The spiriiefl diwcrtplion ■>!' Ih« 
eonfbsuiD and alaiiglitor that ensind on the cnptnrs of 
tl'S city, may bs aeen praaervad in tbs ** 6eaU Dsi 
Fraucoa." Htirnm. 1611 . 

t BiickinKham's TrnWls in P.ili9Sti&e, |i.'79> 

i OihlionA H)*t. Yeuuinimii's e^tion, n. 4107* 
Clarke's Traveli, vul.ti p. BJfi- 
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quartenj and a mostjue, and a few poor ooih 
tagera, ]roa «ee noUiing here but a vast spa^ 
cious ruin.*’* It has risen again, however, 
tnm its ashes since that period, as its recent 
state will testify, for it was much stren^h- 
ened, beautifted, and improved. This restora- 
tion was due to Sheik Daher, who, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, strengthened 
the town, and revived its commerce. Djezsar 
Pasha, his suooesaor, fortified the place very 
strongly, and built a new mosque, according 
to the Turkirii fkshion, adorning it with co¬ 
lumns that onoe* belonged to the old Greek 
edifices of neighbouring cities, liio streets of 
Acre are narrow, and the houses, which are 
of stone, have flat roofs. Europeans carry to 
Acre, cloth, load, tin, &c., and receive in ex¬ 
change cotton and rice. The port is small, 
and not deep, yot it is one of the best along 
the coast. 

DEFSNCK OF ACRE BY SIR BinNKY SMITH. 

^ The groat celebrity of Acre, in modem 
times, is owing to Bonaparte's attempt to 
storm the place in the spring of 1799, when 
he entered Syria at the head of 12,5<H) men. 
The obstinate defence of the garrison, com¬ 
manded by Djezsar, and aided by Sir Sidney 
Smith,i* with English sailors, saved Aero 
from the repeated assaults of the French 
general, who, after spending more than sixty 
days before it, and losing nearly 3,4)00 men, 
retreated to Egypt. After the siege of I70f), 
the fortifications wore repaired. In 14)3'-*, 
Acre stood another siege, wheri'by it fell into 
the hands of Mehemct All, the present Paslia 
of Egypt, who took it from the Sultan of Con¬ 
stantinople, bis master, on the 2d of July. 

TAKINO or ACRR, NOT. 3, 1840. 

An officer on board the Thunderer, thus 
describes the late bombardment, whereby the 
British arms have been crowned with such 
success;— 

“ With Bie Admiral, six other Kne-of-bat- 
tle ships, besides fire or six frigates, four 
steamers, and the Turkish Admiral, we at- 
tocked Acre. The sight of the ships going 
in to engage, and taking up their positions 
under the heavy fire of the lotteries, was the 
most magnificent 1 ever witnessed. One line 
of fortifications mounted eighty 24 and 32 
ponnders, hesidos twenty or thirty 13 and 18 
inch mortars. The ships poured in their 
broadsideB in the most terrific manner. It 
' W'as cue continued roar of guns, and the smoke 
darkened the atmosphere. 

* MRandmil's Juoruey, p, 7& 

f Hut litt the urrIvHl of Nir SMuey Bmltli, DJrsEor 
ncha, «]io Iiii4 uctnnlly cviiPUHtra Cninu. a well- 
Hinittvd tuWD at the iixit nf Monut Cuimel, wm pre- 
pariug to muke K‘><)d Ida retreat, and convey a«ny liia 
vumeu end Itenaitre. Uur gallant couiitrvnsnn, now. 
mer, liavinK mieliured in lire toad of CaUan with an 
BagKtIi aqiindrou, deputed a French engineer (Cnl. 
rhillipeaux) to a-d him in fortifying tlie town. The 
roclm. thue oMieted at>d aiilmat^ determined to co- 
aMnite wHh; the (ingliiib tqiuidton In the dethnoe of 
Uie town. The nauli iawali kuown. 


“ We eominencod the action about two 
o’clock j and about 4, the most terrific explo¬ 
sion that could be imagined took place on 
shore. One of thrir magarinos, containing 
five hundred barrels of powder, blew up, over 
which wore stationed two thousand soldiers, 
the whole of whom were buried in the ruin^ 
which covered the space of one acre. Many 
women and ohildren were also killed by tho 
explosion. By 8 o’clock, we drove them from 
all their guns except two or three. At sun¬ 
set we ceased firing, and the batteries also 
stopped thehr fire. Wo then hauled off into 
deep water for tho night. At 12 o’clock, a 
boat camo off from the shore to say that the 
troops wore evacuating the town, and-a force 
was immediately sent abhoro, and possession 
taken. 

** The ruins of the magasine were the most 
dreadful sight tho mind could imagine. The 
Turks, and Egyptians in the Turkish service, 
wore bnsy pulling the dc.*ul bodies from tho 
rubbish, and possessing themselves of every 
article of clothing, wluch better suited their 
taste than their own. 

“ We found in tho town, two or three hun¬ 
dred pieces of brass cannon, fifty or sixty 
mortars, and T do not know bow many iron 
ones; but there were one hundred and twenty 
mounted on the stta batteries, from 24 to 64 
ponnders. The town is filled with stores and 
amuiunition. The largest magazine contains 
eight thousand bamls of powder, and a very 
large quantity of shot and shells. Tho moun¬ 
taineers liave brought in three tliousand pri¬ 
soners, and three Frenehmeu amongst them.” 

Another letter from Kt. Jean d’Acre, by an 
eye-witness, dated Kov. 5, thus glowingly 
describoB tho aspect of the desolated town:— 

“The town having surrendered yesterday 
morning, 1 went on shore and explored tho 
Bcciio of death. The sight of the place was 
truly piteous—a more heart-rending spectacle 
cannot bo conceived. Both in the streets and 
ronnd the walls of Aero, death, dosolstion, 
extreme misery, and wretchedness, are tlie 
only words t can use. Indeed, in the present 
moment of excitement, I feel myself qnitu in¬ 
capable of writing a calm description, 'i'he 
town is a complete mass of ruins— not a house 
in the place, however small, that has escaped 
the i\iry of our shot. Guns burst, some dis¬ 
mounted, others damaged, appear in all quar¬ 
ters. Everything bears the most ample wit¬ 
ness of the matchless precision of our guns. 
The place was deemed impregnable, and 1 
must say I never have yet seen a foitKss 
■nore amplr provided witu all tho mumtions 
of war. Irie walls are aimod wWi one hun¬ 
dred and fifty pieces of heavy ordnance,- be¬ 
sides oiglitoen heavy mortars on the sea fences, 
and I should certainly say, that in tiie haadi 
of on I^ropean garrison, no force could take 
it. The ordnance stores of every .desoi^ptien, 
and all in excellent order, eve inerediiNtf—in 
thia respect, the value of uie place h inunenee. 
Ezeeptmg as a Btrong fortifiealliin, Aere is 
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iiiotli!ng->-a imtdied town. ‘ I Tiaitod the 
where the meguine blew np Teaterday.* 
liw havoc ia truly dreadfUl, aa at the* moment 
of ezplodon it was full of men, and the whole 
neighbourhood waa toxa up, as it were, firom 
l^e very bowels of the earth, and aeattered in 
great maaaea in every direction—men, women, 
diildiren, horaea, and asses, intermixed in 
the most ghastly manner. The appearance 
of the spot reminded me most stnldnglv of 
the crater of Vesuvius. A vast hollow, about 
a mile in circumference, is now presente^L 
surrounded to a great distance with dead 
bodies.” 

Poetry has also crovraed this terrific taking 
of Am, as will be seen by the following ner- 
TOUB lines from “The Times”:— 

(Britain loquitur.) 

Now ye rampertii I I am near yon. 
Str^nstiienhiu your iiiTioUte town. 

For Uie (las of Bustaud haatene. 

Not to •av4, but smite you dowo. 

From a tlwasaad moutha of terror, 

Bolt ou bolt is Totleyin|r Ibst, 

Aiiil atiovo the smoky darKiwas, 

EiiKlaiul'a unnurr ctowos the mast. 

Blowly yields eneli scdid bulwark. 

To that iron tempest's power; 

'TUI, at firom afiamiogjiirmneo. 

Irtapt to heaeao tho control tower. 

Death is now in Atte's elmmben. 

Horror emmps iMich UviuK heart, 1 

And tho few survivini; warriors. 

O'er tlu3 shatteieil walls depart. 

loan BTsaXiiita. 

Acre hits been called “ tho key-stone of the 
East;” and how important the possession of 
this fortified citadel is, Daniel Clarke, the 
traveller, has forcibly related. It ia in good 
hands now, and such as bid fair to retain it. 

Clarke thus speaks:— 

TMrORTANtm OF THE POM OF ACRE, 

The port of Acre is bad; but it is better 
than any other along the coast. The posses- 
fiicHi of Acre eztends the inflnenoe of its gover¬ 
nor oven to Jerusalem. It enables its posses¬ 
sor to shut up the country, and keep its inha¬ 
bitants in subjection. All tho rice, which is 
the staple foM of the people, enters by this 
avenue; the lord of Aero may, if it so please 
him, cause a femine to be felt oven over all 
Syria. Djezzar Pacha used to insist that the 
key of a public granary is tho mightiest engine 
of military operation, and thus it was, that he, 
an old man pent up in a small tower by the 
sea-side, possessed so extraordinary an empiro. 
Hence, too, we find Aere to have boon the 
last place f^ra which the Christians were ex¬ 
pelled from tho Holy Land; and hence, its 

* Tiic Eotltm Obtemsor, of Smyrna, in alltuViug to a 
•Kcoud ritpinrioa wbieh liM taken plana iit Aen*. ns 
pprta tlwt tt iimuliKr of poor An|k women wi)r«> thm', 
araitiug amour tho ruina. Sbe dead bodiea of their hna- 
tMDdt and r^tioue. Tlieae. he tuppoii ■, nmoubfed 
to oneImndrvd, and tt it prOhaUe tu^ all met ante- 
hbtfholy feta tb« rapkiaiou. 


tnmqna possessioB, noti^hstandiiig the in- 
signifloant figure it makes in the map of this 
groi^ continent, is of more importanee than 
uio greatest armies, nnderthe most victmrions 
leader ever sent fer the invasion of fim conn- 
try.* 

SONG. 

(Pw the Mirror.) 

Tana's a myatieal Joy aver bramina 
i'hat enchants every hour of oiu days. 

In yontli, Im m waking, or dMnming, 

That liglits the whole world with ita myi: 

Ob I oak and Uie lover will name. 

Whence hod this bright magic its birth, 

** Like a atar, Ite wuiiiil answer, it came 
From heaven to unite us on earth I” 

For Uie lights of the planets alxtve us, 

Bn chaste, nor so lovely appear. 

Till tlie eyea of the aweet own Uiat love us. 

Look up to tlist love>liglitMl splieie I 
Ym, 'tis love I in whose iwlo onr feces 
With youth’s vi-rnal freslincss renew. 

If we walked in the faotste|Ni she traces, 

Twould be nmsier the whole year through I 


THE**MAITRE DE DANSE” IN 
AMERICA. 

Nationai, characteristics are not easily ef¬ 
faced. It has been remarked, and with truth, 
that in the foundation of a colony, the Spa¬ 
niards commence by building a church, tho 
English a tavern, and the French a dancing- 
saloon. I was travelling in America, and 
had arrived at the frontier of tho count)^ in¬ 
habited by the Indians. It was within tho 
recesses of an extensive forest that my guide 
conducted me, where we encountered the 
Cayoiigas, a tribe beloX^fi nation of the 
I^uois. In a largo bam-like structure, wo 
discovered about twenty of these savages, 
both men and women, ludicrously bedecked, 
tho ears fantastically ornamented, plnmes of 
feathers upon their heads, and rings through 
their nostrils. A I'ronchman of diminutive 
stature, powdered and frizzled a-la-modc, 
dressed in a light gmen coat, satin waistcoat, 
tho front of his shirt and ruffles of muslin, 
was scraping on a fiddle, uid dancing to an 
old French sir, before the delighted savages. 
Monrieur Violet, (that was his name) it ap¬ 
pears, was “maitre de danse” to theso barba¬ 
rians, receiving in retnm fer 1^ lessons, bea¬ 
ver skins, &c. He had been a lackey in tho 
service of Oeneral Rochambaud, during tho 
American war. Remaining at New York 
after the departure of our army, he resolved 
to teach the beaux-arts to the unenlightened 
Americans. His views extending with bis 
success, our modem Oroheus, aimed at tho 
oivOization of tiie wandering hordes of the 
New World. In speaking to me of the In¬ 
dians, be always addressed them as “the 
Messieurs SauvaMs,” and “ the Dames San- 
vages,” We oxtdled the agility of his pupUs, 
and I most confess I never bmore witne^ 

* Clatkc’s Tmvi-k, voL iV. pp. 89—90. 
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sneb antkss. Monsieur VioleL placing his 
little riolin eeientifieaUy upon ms breast, and* 
taming bis instrament, cried out **to jonr 
places I” And tbe whole gang leaped like a 
band of demons. Monsienr Violet is illnstra- 
tire of the peculiar (^araoteiistic of bis coun¬ 
trymen, T. H. 


ROSE BENGALI. 

Yon know well the fiunous Rose Bengali! 
Rose, the Italian«Bingor, who was so lively, 
BO boautiftil, and who made beautiftil days for 
nearly i^tbe tlioatrcs of Italy; Rose Bengali, 
BO delicious in comedy, so sublime a lyric tra¬ 
gedian; Rose, who inspired Doniaetti with his 
most impassioned creations, Bellini with his 
sweetest breathings, and all contemporary 
masters with their most dulcet and touching 
melodies; Rose, who was bom like the birds, 
to sing and to love, and who had loved so 
much and sang so well all her life; Rose, who 
made the noblest seigniors of Naples, Milan, 
and Vcuico, die of ennui and despair; Rose, 
finally, the very sister of pleasure, but whoso 
warm heart made her a sister of charity—this 
child of the world as good as a child of hea¬ 
ven—she, with all this brilliant yuuthfhlness, 
this beauty almost divine, all this talent, all 
this genius, this royalty witbont sceptre or 
diadem, which commanded all hearts—Rose 
Bengali, alas!—But 1 dream; you, perhaps, 
do not know the woman—the marvel of whom 
I speak; 1 will enlarge my denoument. 

For such as love material forms, behold the 
portrait of Ruse Bciimli, designed by a Flo- 
rentiue artist, and which 1 have here before 
mo, to distract or sooth me as 1 gaze; it is a 
portrait of the simplest kind, thu most natu¬ 
ral, gracofhl, and ravishing, that you can ima¬ 
gine. Judge yourself! Rose is standing 
against a bu h of roses, at her foot a harp; 
the yoniig girl contemplates the heavens, tho 
infinite and unknown, while at tho same time, 
her fingers make one of the chords of that har¬ 
monious instrument tremble, as with a sigh, 
or with a prayer, a tone of enthusiasm or love. 
She is clothed in white; her tunic, with its 
fioating folds, is gathered in a knot, leaving 
her ams exposed—arms the best m^e, and 
most charming in tho world. The beauty of 
Rose is one of those perfections with which 
one sometimes meets in tlie south of Italy; 
tbe oleomesa of the linos, the delicacy of the 
■contours, the fire and vivacity in the glance, 
which yrt exclndes neither sweetness nor mo¬ 
desty, t^ lustrous expression of the features 
whieh reveals the soul upon the face, the thou¬ 
sand treasures which the dazzling palette of 
the painter can produce, but which escape, 
alast the pnisMitco of the writer. When one 
adzrires auoge^er those large glorious eyes, 
which fascinate from afar with their, glance, 
those manifioent tresses vriiich play upon her 
Qude ned^- tiiose graces which haunt ber 
movemeitts, and flH about her transparent 


robes, that firgnt whose purity is exquirite, 
that mute mouth whidi breathes pexflime in its 
whs, all that deUeions person, megant, beau¬ 
tiful, and perfect, it is dmcnlt^ it ie impiossihle 
not to surrender one's self up to tho charms 
of such a spectausle, to the raviahmgidoas with 
whidi yon are surrounded, and to tue qtlendid 
efibet of vriiioh she is the cause. 

For those who love the reoUties of biogra¬ 
phy, hmre are biographio detuls. Rose Ben¬ 
gali was young, feeble, and little; she was 
unfortunate, and of poor parents. At the age 
of ten years, die met with a edebrated actress, 
whose name I do not know^ aud adeed ahns 
of her. The actress took pity on the pretty 
child, and kissed her beantiful eyes, and dieok 
her hand dearly; she spoke to her, questioned 
her of her home, clothed her in ohoioe gar¬ 
ments, placed her at her table, and took her 
to her heart; she even gave her a piano, mas¬ 
ters, and mnsic, aud Rose became, in a few 
years, all that 1 have told you, as if in an 
instant. 

Lastly, for those who love romantic histo¬ 
ries, hero is an adventure which very much 
resembles a romance. In 18.^8, Rose Bon^i 
was the favourite actress of the Theatre of 
La Scala, at Milan; bor dramatic triumphs 
bad made tho young prima donna a veritable 
woman of fashion; she had a palace of marble, 
a villa on tbe borders of the lake, a carriage 
drawn by horses of Bohemia, numerous and 
skilful servants, flambcau-liearors, negroes, 
and a pack of hounds. The apartment of 
Rose herself, resembled a vast s^oou, swim¬ 
ming in waves of golden light; every evening, 
thither crowded, to throw themselves at her 
feet, all tho youth, opulence, and aristocracy 
of Milan; it was they who spread at tho feet 
of this wor^ipped idol, their wit, love, gal¬ 
lantry, ducats, l)ouqao(s, and madrigals. But, 
alas! listen a little; in this pUlow So soft and 
BO downy, aud so beautifully adorned with 
rich things, there glided in soon n something 
—a crumpled leaf, a thorn, which came to 
interrupt these dreamy ^oys, and dissipate 
these happy dreams. This that happened to 
the sweet ebantress of Milan was something 
very simple, very natural, and very sad. 
Rose, who had for so long a time played the 
fool, who took BO much ploasuro in raamng all 
the world adoxo her, without ever loving any 
one. Rose fell herself in love, and to adore a 
young man named Leonard Mass!, a musician 
oS the orchestra of La Scala, a wretched vio¬ 
linist! What an ideal 

To tell the truth, Leonard was much below 
his proper position, he had youth, iiitclligenoe, 
\ud oxkaordinary handsomenoss; he tliou|^t 
like an artist, like an artist who thinks; ho 
discoursed as a gentleman, and improvised as 
a poet. Leonard was poor^Roso wished to 
be poor as ho, at least ebe tried to appear so. 
From that moment adieu to the marblepriacel 
adieu to the pretty villa which shone glossily 
down in the crystu lakcj as -a palace mt &e 
sun tinselled every morsing! Adieu.the met- 
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tlMome uteeda and the i^tterins eoaches. 
Adieu the serraats, nobles, and the negroes. 
One and ail are ready to forsake her,-’a8 soon 
u they know of her iove for Leonard. It is 
all done; adien all luxury, all magnificence, 
all the amiable follies of other days. Hail to 
the Magdalen,the loving and repentant sinner! 

The stage was now forgotten, and Hose de¬ 
voted herself wholly to her Leonard. Her 
marbles the most rare, her jewels the most 
precious, her stufils the most sumptuous, sho 
clumgod, sho sold, in ordor to administer to 
the tender weakness tdie had for Leonard. 
Excellout and siu^olar girl! She felt the 
highest joy in clothing hersidf in garments of 
a madoaty without show; she attached a vir¬ 
tue to plainness, and gave her toilet a simpli¬ 
city, wfiich rendered it yet more original and 
charming. 

Two years sho had now yielded herself up 
to her home. She had sacrifloed herself to a 
man—to a lover—^forgetting her fortune, and 
her once brilliant prospects. Rose had now 
11 j longer at her feet. Mends, flatterers, slaves, 
or poets; sho had long laid aside the glittering 
crown and the magnificent tlrapcrios of the 
theatre; she had letionuced tliat fairy empire 
of the imagination: she had sold one by one 
tho lofty spoils of her ephemeral royalty; in a 
word, she had duigued to make herself hnm- 
blo and modest. Jlut poverty now began to 
knock at the door. Leonard, rejected and 
despised by other men, was unahlo to obtain 
oiigagemcut at the theatre. Rose, nusonght 
after, now sought in vain, engagement. Many 
and deep weru tlie pains sho had to endure, 
disappointment aud grief, but, worst of all, 
poverty. 

At this time, however, owing to her cogent 

S ersuasiuns, she obtained an engagement, 
'ho news qf lier return to the stage had been 
widely spread by a ei-devant admirer, aud he 
crowded the house with his friends aud re¬ 
tainers. 

The part diosen w.'is Norma. The evening 
of this representation, annonnoed five days 
beforehand, made the theatre of La Scala 
present to the eye, a dazzling and bewildering 
picture; and when the curtain rose, and the 
Bceno proceeded. Rose was still the sublime 
tragedian, tho incomparable singer, that had 
ravished .Milan of old. 

At the fall of the curtain, Rose was called 
fbr with tlinndcring applauses; the scene was 
heaped with flowers, with auiiuets, and with 
crowns; they prayed her, amid acclamations 
auid bravos, that she stionld again return to 
the stage—to the theatre of La Scahi, the soou^ 
of her first snccess. Rose fell overpowered, 
almost dying, through fatigue, joy, and 
giief. 

When she returned to her senses, die was 

i iale, her form withont movement and voice- 
css, and she fonnd that they had gently car¬ 
ried her .to her ovyn chamber; LMnatd was 
beudiiig sorrowfully over her. Rpt tlmugh 
tho night’s emtertainmeut would thrice her 


^mparatively rieh, yet &e bare walla were 
still staring'W in rim face, and all the chill 
remombrancea of their late state rushed on 
her mind. At last, after some moments of 
revhrie and distraction. Rose gazed for a long 
time round bw cluunber; she then printed 
out to Leonard her solitary mnsic-case, on the 
pulpit of her piano, and her eyes seemed to 
say —** Sing, sing for mol” Leonard obeyed 
this strange prayer; ho threw his fingers over 
tho instrument; at the first sounds pla>ed by 
his hands, at the first notes of the ]|^relude. 
Hose liltod livelily her heady in the attitudoto 
listen. Leonard then commenced to ring that 
noted elegy which Rossini has composed on 
the love-agony of a young girl—but all at 
once, falling against the side of hor conch, her 
eyes lialf-closed with grief, and tho sigh yet 
between her lips. Rose endeavoured to conti¬ 
nue ritigiug that whfeh Leonard had com- 
mouocd, with a voice of trembling; but the in¬ 
spired voice of Rose appeared to lose itself, 
aud, without finisliing me song, ended in a 
murmur that was yet a melody. Leonard ran 
to her, called her by all tho names that are 
most sweet, and was prodigal of the tciidorcst 
promises, but, alas! of what good were his 
charming words fur one who had no need, in 
this world, either of caresses or kindnesses. 

After all, it was beautiful to die as did Rose, 
to expire near him whom sho hod so tenderly 
loved, her soul singing a melodious hymn, and 
wafted away at the same time by poesy, love, 
aud music. 

TRAITS OP GENIUS. 

(»o» a Corrtipundenl ) 

RICUAM) BONNJNUTO.V, 

On his offering a drawing to a friend, which 
he had expressly made fur him, he said:— 

My object has boon to affect 3 reur feelings 
by the imagery of beauty, as they might be 
affecteil when viewing the same soouo at tho 
dawn of day, as I have often done. 

1 humbly think 1 have effected this pur¬ 
pose, fur 1 am pleased at hearing yon exclaim, 
‘ Ilo%v beautiful!—how expressive tho effect of 
morning-light!’ ” 

This ingenuous yonth quitted his native 
village, and his playmates, as simple Richard 
Boniiington. 

Jn after years'he returned, the cultivated 
and well-known Bonnington ri civilized Eu¬ 
rope. 

One of the first of those he encountered was 
an intimate and early friend, to whom he 
warmly extended his hand, but the otlier, 
who had heard tho trumpet of bis fame, in a 
tone of cantions distance and respect, ad¬ 
dressed liira as Mr. Bonnington, at which the 
artist burst into tears. 

Uia days were but fow after this. 
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IRUELIGTONTSH OP THE OLD 

WORLD. 

(Ji)rom Frater't itagtuUu, No. enxii.) 

Onk painful fact is obvious on the face of ^11 
ancient histoty; the common people wer» 
kept not only in slavei?, bat in a state of de¬ 
plorable iimorance. Many cansos will ac¬ 
count for this. The canaille —tho ot 1roA^ol— 
were never looked on in that lofty and en¬ 
during light in which they were regarded in 
Christian lands. They were the drudges and 
the,servitors of t|^e philosophers, tho states¬ 
men and the warnors—the beasts of burden 
—^tbe helots of tlie earth. They bad a birth¬ 
day and a death-day—a commeuocmont and a 
close of their being on earth. Their physical 
comfort was their aummum bonum in the 
universal estimate; their glory the toughness 
of their muscles, and tho beauty and propor¬ 
tions of their frames. There was not seen in 
the helot’s breast the germ and rudiment of 
an eudlcsB bciug, a fragment of eternity; and 
no treatment which excludes this great idea, 
can elevate or refiuo. They had no seventh 
poftion of time allotted to rest and to moral 
investigation. No Sabbath sun over shone on 
them. No day overtook them on which they 
eould burst the chains that bound them to tlio 
oar, and hold free and full communion with 
the Fathor of iSpirits. 'J'hore was no pross 
able to multiply and diffuse tlie maxims of 
sages, tho prescriptions of virtue. There was 
no homo. Tho truth is rufficioiitly made out, 
that the common people, in tho meridian of 
the Inminaries of Athens, were a degraded 
and uncultivated peu]>lo, and that most of tho 
sceptic and seutiiuental descriptions of that 
period are absurd. 

The great defect in ail tlio literature of 
ancient times, is its destitution of a true reli¬ 
gious principleWhen wo look back, wo 
ECO that literature has been originated and 
modified by a variety of principles ; by pa¬ 
triotism and natural feeling, by reyorence for 
antiquity, by the spirit of innovation, by en¬ 
thusiasm, by scepticism, by the passion fur 
fame, by romantic lovu, and by political and 
religious convulsions. Now we do not expect 
from these causes any higher action of the 
mind than they have yet produced. I’erhaps 
must of thorn have spent their force. The 
ve. y improvements of society seem to forbid 
the mauifestation of their funner energy ; for 
example, the patriotism of antiquity, and the 
sexual love ci idiivalrous ages, which inspired 
so much of the old literature, and now seem 
to bo feverish and vicious excesses of natural 
principles, have gone we trust never to return. 
Are we asked, then, to what impulse or power 
we louk for a higher literature than has yet 
existed ! We answer, to a new action or de¬ 
velopment of tlie religions principle. By re¬ 
vealing to us the supreme purpose of the 
Creator, it places us, us it were, in the centre 
of the universe, from which the harmonics, 
trne relations, and brightost. aspect of things, 


arc discerned. It unites calmness and enthu¬ 
siasm ; and tUb concord of these seemingly 
hostile q^emonts is essential ’to the ihll and 
healthy action of the creative powers of the 
sonl. It opens tlio eye to benuty and the 
heart to love. Literature, under this influ¬ 
ence, will become more generous and single- 
hearted ; will penetrate rarthor into the sonl; 
will find new interpretations of nature and 
life ; will breathe a martyr’s love of truth, 
tempered with a never-fkiling charity ; and 
whilst sympathising witli all human suffering, 
will still be pervaded by a healthful obeerfku- 
ness; and will often break forth in tones of 
irrepre&Mible joy, responsive to that happiness 
which fills God’s universe. To us hoiwy any¬ 
thing seems plainer than that tho soul was 
made for God. Not only its human affections 
guide it to Him—not only its doop wants, its 
daiigera and helplessness, guide it to Him; 
there are still higher indications of the end 
for which it was made. It has a capacity of 
more than human love—a principle or power 
of adoration, which cannot bound it^f to 
finite natures, which carries up the thoughts 
above tlie visible nuivorse, and which in ap¬ 
proaching God rises into a solemn transport, 
a mingled awe and joy, prophetic of a higher 
life ; and a brighter signature of our own end 
and happiness cannot be conceived.” 

Tho disclosures of revelation have unqiios- 
tionably opened up new fields of literary .pur¬ 
suits—nufoldod new springs of hope, of action, 
and development. Under tho inspiration of 
Uiristianity, literature will rise from a lowly 
shrub, creeping upon earth, and interweaving 
itself with ruins and decay, and raise its 
branches to the heavens, giving refreshing 
shelter to mankind, and communicating beauty 
to tho world. Let it only be graffed on tho 
Tree of Life, and it will wave with golden 
fruit. Heretofore it has borne but crabs— 
sour to tho taste, and unfit for food, even 
when outwardly beautiful to tho eye. Par¬ 
nassus must bo improved by accessions ft-om 
Mount Zion, and Helicon filled with sweet¬ 
ened and living waters; and the pilgrim poeta 
that dwell amid these ancient resting-plaoes 
must look up for h richer inspiration than 
Apollo or tho Miibob can yield them. Apart 
from every other and loftier cousideration, 
Christianity is a new world ; and presents in 
that new world a new and loftier eminence, 
on which standing we can trace more lucidly 
the sympathies, relationships, harmonies, and 
extende d treasures of tho old. • * • ♦ 

At the present day, we most certainly pos¬ 
sess scope fur tho expression of mind in all the 
tformiilas of speech and human utterance, 
such os the ancient republics newsr rcallseed. 
If in modern times our literature pines, and 
is inferior to tliat of tlie ancient world, the 
true cause must be in ourselves, not in onr cir¬ 
cumstances. We have the accumulated tVuita 
of indnetion—the leading-strings of profound 
exj^ience tbron^out the labyrinths of hu¬ 
man inveaUgatioii,—our knowledi^ of the 
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Mwe-Karied tmunnMiof geology, of the fenoo. 
tad elMoification of minendo. <n the otart In 
the Okies,—onr intimacy orith Ae neereto of 
nature as dirulged in ehemistry, uid with the 
propertioB of all pco<hictions, as fixed and pre> 
pounded in our pharmacopoeias; and all 
theoe, thrice illumined by the lights and ivo¬ 
ries eif revealed religion, place ns on a point 
from which wo command the resonroes of the 
uidTerse, and, if poBsessed of genius, we may 
breathe into them quickening energy, and 
mder them the fbmnlas of a groat and Bub- 
liine literature. Tn addition to all this, tho 
fields of nature are ever varying, and ever 
bcanti&i; its lights and shadows present evor- 
endloss and ever-evanescont loveliness. We 
only want mind to stamp upon tho ore the 
shape and the suporsoription of its might, to 
sot forth Us compressed and selected imagin¬ 
ings hi lucid order, and in striking forms. It 
is not at present an increased importation of 
raw material wo want,—it is rather an in¬ 
crease of intellectual might, concentrated and 
converging on the matcnals already subjected 
to our use. Wo can conceive no greater mis- 
ebief than dormant intellect enshrined in ma¬ 
terial but dumb oreation, or embalmed like a 
fly in amber,, visible by another light, and its 
torpor the only condition visible. Wo are 
persuaded that mental power has not reached 
Its maximum oreu in Milton or in Shakspeare; 
mightier conquests are still before it. More 
magnificent monnments still remain ; let not 
those raised by the master-spirits of the past 
be used as mausolea, wherein shall be en¬ 
tombed the souls of the present; but rather as 
scaffolding to yet more gorgeous and glorious 
erections—as platforms on which genius shall 
feed high its giant strength, and prepare and 
plume itself for a more sublime flight. 


APAKTMENT IN THE RIALTO. 

I WAS shown up a broad winding staircase of 
mosaics, into an apartment whose unparalleled 
splendour burst through tho opening door 
vrith an actual glare, making mo sick and 
dixzy with InxnriousncBs. 

In the arebitooture and ombellishments of 
tho ohamW, the evident intention had been to 
damle and astound. Little attention bad been 
paid to the decora of what is technically called 
keeping, or the proprieties of nationality. 
The eye wandered from object to object, and 
rested npou none—neither the grotesques of 
Qreek painters—nor tlie sculptnres of the 
best Italian days—nor the huge carvings ^f 
untutored Egypt. 

Rich draiteries in every part of the room, 
trembled to the vibration of low, melancholy 
musio, whose unseen origin donbtiess lay in 
tbe rceosses of the orimsoa trellis-work wbioh 
tqmstried the roiling. The smises were op- 
proseed by mingled and oonflicting perfiimes, 
reekiBg up from .straitge oonvolnte oeusers, 
ithidb eemned actually endued witli a aunM- 


trons vitality, ee their particoloured fires 
irrithed up and down, and aronnd thefr ex¬ 
travagant iwmrtions. 

The rays of tiie newly-risen sun poured in 

r n the whole, through windows formed each 
a single pane of crimson-tinted glass. 
Glancing to and fro, in a thousand refleotione, 
from curtains which rolled from their eovniceg, 
like cataracts of molten silver, the beams of 
natural glory mingled at len^ fitfully with 
tbe artificial light, and lay weltering in sub¬ 
dued masses, upon a carpet of rich, liquid- 
looking cloth of ChUi sold: * 

Here, then, had the hand of genius been at 
work. A chaos, a wilderness of beauty lay 
before me. A sense of dreamy and incoherent 
grandeur took possession of my soul, and I 
romained within llio doorway, speechless.— 
Bentleg'e Mucellang, mu. xlviii. 


ERASMUS ON EARLY RISING. 

( Conctudea Jnm page 37a.) 

A. Oo now and change sleep, tiie Image of 
death, for this pleasure if it seems good. 

B. But in tlio meautime all my dear night- 
Biiorts are lost. 

A. He looses load well who turns it into 
cold. Nature has mven the iiiglit for sleep. 
The rising sun coUs up both every kind of 
living creatures, and especially man, to tho 
ofBces of life. " They who sleep,” says Paul, 
" sleep in the night; and thro who are drunk, 
are drunk in tbe night.” Tnetefore, what is 
more scandalous than, when all animals awako 
with the sun, some also salute him, not ap¬ 
pearing, bnt coming, with singing; when, too, 
the elephant adores the rising snii, that man 
should snore a long time after the rising of 
the Buut As often as that golden splendbur 
enlightens your chamber, does it not seem to 
npbraid .you asleep—“ Thou fool, why dost 
thou love to lose the best part of tiiy life! I 
do not shine for this, that you may deep in 
private, but that you may mind tho most ho¬ 
nourable things.” Nobray lights a candle 
that he may sleep, bnt that he may do some 
work; and dost ^on nothing else bnt snore 
by this candle, the finest of all. 

B. You docluim prettily. 

A. Not prettily, but truly. Well, I doubt 
not_ but that you have frequently heard that 
saying of Uesiod'e —** sparing ia too late at the 
bottom.” 

B> Very frequently; for wine is the best in 
the middle of the cask. 

A. But the first part of life, to wit, youth, 
is the best. 

B. Truly, so it is. 

A. But tlie moraing is that to the day, 
which youth is to life. Do not they do there¬ 
fore foolishly, who lose their youth in trifles, 
and their morning hours in aleopi 

B. So it appears. 

A. Is there any pofnesnini which ie to be 

compared to the life of aua! 
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B. Not Indeed all the treasure of the Per; 


A. Would yon not hate the man much, 

who coold and wonid shorten youi life by evil 
arts for some years! * 

B. I had rather take his own life from 
him! 

A. But I think them worse, and more mis- 
ohierous, who voluntarily nudce life shorter 
to themselves. 

B. 1 oonfess, if any such are found. .. 

A. Found! Nay, all like yon do that. 

B. Good word^I 

A. Very good. Tliink thus with your mind. 
Boos not Pliny seem to have said very rightly, 
that life is a watch, and that man lives so 
many the more hours, by so much the greater 
part of his time ho spends in his studies. For 
sleep is a sort of death. From whence, also, 
it is pretended, to come from hdl, and is 
called the brotfaor-gorman of death by Homer. 
Wherefore, those whom sleep seizotu aro nei¬ 
ther thought amongst the living, nor amongst 
the dead, but yet rather amongst the dead. 

B. So it seems indeed. 

A. Now cast up the account for me, how 
groat a part of life they cut off from them¬ 
selves, who every day lose three or four hours 
in sleep. 

B. 1 see an immense sum. 

A. Would yon not reckon the alchymist for 
a god, who could add ten years to the sum of 
your ^e, and call back advanced age to the 
vigour of youth. 

B. Why slionld not I reckon him so! 

A. But you may do this so divine benefit 
to yourself. 

B. How sot 

A. Because the morning is the youth of day, 
youth keeps warm till noon. By and by the 
manly ago, after which comes the evening for 
old Rge; sunset saocee<l8 the evening, as the 
death of the day. And frugality is a great 
revenue, but no where greater than hero. H as 
not he therefore procured to himsolf a huge 
gain, who has ooased to lose a great part of 
His life, and that the best! 

B. Yon say true. 

A. Wherefore this oomplaint seems very 
imprudent, who accuse nature for having 
bounded the life of man within so narrow a 
compass, when they of their own accord ent 
off from themselves so much of that which was 
given them. Life is long enough for every, 
one, if it bo disposed of sparingly. Nor is it 
' a moan proficiency, if a man does everything 
in its time. After dinner we aro scarce half 
tneu, when the body, leadened with meat, op¬ 
presses the mind. Nor is it safe to call off 
the spirits from the workhouse of the stomach, 
performing the office of oonoootion to the npi>er 
parts, much less after supper. But a man is 
wholly man in the morning bonrs, whilst the 
body is fit for all servioe, whilst the ohcerful 
mind is ^orons, whilst all the organs of the 
mind are quiet- and ewme, whilst uie particle 
of fUrine air breadte^ asa o«tain one iay^ 


and has a tlnetnre of its original, and is car¬ 
ried out to honourable things. 

B. Yen preach indeed finely. 

' A. A brazier, for poor vile gain, rises before 
light, and the lovewisdom cannot awake 
ns, that we may hear at leaet the snn calling 
us up to inestimable gain. Doctors commonly 
give not physio but in the morning; they knew 
the golden hours to relieve the body. Do net 
we know them to enrich and cure the mind! 
But if these things have little weight with you, 
hear what that heavenly wisdom with Solomon 
says," They that watch for me,” says alio," in 
the moruiug, shall find me.” In the mystical 
psalms, how great is theeommeudatioii of the 
morning time. In the morning the prophef 
extols ^ mercy of the Lord, in the moniing 
his voice is heard, in the morning his prayer 
prevents the Lord. And in Luke, the Evan¬ 
gelist, the people desiring health and instruc¬ 
tion from the Lord, flock in to him in the 
morning. Why do yon sigh! 

B. 1 scarce refrain from tears, when 1 think 
how great a waste of life 1 have made. 

A. It is needless to be tormented for thosd 
things which cannot bo recalled, but yet may 
be cured by future care. Apply yourself to 
this therribre, rather tlian m^o a waste of 
the time to come, too, by a vain lamenting of 
what is past. 

B. Yon advise well, bat long custom has 
now brought me under it’s dominion. 

A. Fnh! a nail is driven ont by a nail, cus¬ 
tom is ovorcume by custom. 

B. But it is hard to leave those things to 
which yon have long been used. 

A. At the beginning, indeed, bat a different 
custom first mitigates that trouble, by and by 
turns it into the greatest pkasarc, that yon 
ought not to be concerned for a short trouble. 

B. 1 am akaid it will not succeed. 

A. If you were seventy years old, 1 would 
not take you off from what you were used to, 
now you aro scarce past'tho seventoouth year, 

1 believe. And what is it which that age 
cannot conquer, if tliere ho bat a ready mind. 

B. Truly I will attempt it, and endeavour 
that 1 may become a philologer of a lover of 
sleep. 

A. If you do that, I know well enough, 
after a few days, both you will rejoice in ear¬ 
nest to yourself, and give me thanks who ad¬ 
vised you to it. 

The commencement of the bathing smson,, 
in Holland, is annnally announced with as 
mnoh form as tho opening of the sessions of 
.the States General. The chief place in the 
neighbourhood of tho Hague, is Sclieveninge, 
wmoh is situated about three miles distant. 
Here there is a kind of large boarding-house, 
which is often fireqnented by the Boyal Fa¬ 
mily. l^e season is opened by an official 
bnlietin, which annonnees that the vreper 
iiiM is arrived, tho temperature of uie air 
vmon the riiore briss seventp'Huie deffiwee of 
jnshnenbrit. W*G«€. 
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'jSclo Sooittf.r • 

Money. A Comedy^ in Five Aeie. By Sir 
Edtrftrd Lytton Bulwer. [Sanndera and 
OUey.] * 

[COMBDT call it if you wiil, but aesnredly there 
was never one before, possessed with so lngn« 
brioiis a moraL ^llie gist of the play is this:— 
As independont in mind as in expression, 
Evelyn, a poor soholar, is, by the will of an 
eooontrio millionaire, of congenial spirit, sud¬ 
denly made inheritor of a vast fortune. Him 
we admire: but beyond this person, the mino¬ 
rity of characters is to be despised. On this 
aoceetuon to wealth, Acts and actors, which 
beforetime invested him with contempt, there¬ 
upon as grovellingly besot him with their 
homage, as ever did the Babelonite slaves the 
« goldbu-calf,” at Dura. Tlie mammon-god, 
in truth, is in their hearts, and to that ** mol¬ 
ten-imago” unequivocally they bow. These 
things are sad,—nay, shamefnl—yot ore they 
but ^thfhl to the truth. 

As to beauty of composition, the play has 
little ; penned wholly for stage effect, it is 
chiefly commendable for good attitudes and 
showy points.] 

Evelyn tetU Mt Hhtory. 

Left when y«>t a Iwy. my pour niotli«r 

KTUtliied hf>»>>lf fuud, to Kivt> mK«>diio.itiUD. Sume one 
linil (old her that learning Mras belter than house mill 
IuihI— that’s a lie, (jiarcs. 

Oraee$. A scniidaluiM lie, Evelyn I 
Evelyn, Uu the ximDirtli of tiint lie I wiis put to 
■chwil—sent to college, a Hizar. Du >on know what a 
sizar is ? In piide lie is a geutlemiin—In knowledge 
lie is u scholur—null he crawls about, amidst gentle- 
men nml tcholats. with the Ihery of n imnper on his 
buck ! I cairied off the great prizes—1 became dis- 
tinguMufd—1 ItMiked to a high degree, lc.iding to a 
fellowship: that is, an iiidependenec for myself—a 
home ftir my mother. One duy a young loni iusulied 
me—I n-lorteil—lie struck me—refused apology—re. 
fnsed redri’ss. 1 wnu a siziir!—a rnTMli!—-a Ihiiig lo 
be siruek 1 Sir, I was at leiisl n miin, and I horac- 
whiiiped him in llie hidl liefuie the eves of ihe whole 
Oullegul A few days, amt the lord’s clMsti»,meut 
was lorgoiten. The next day tiie aizar was oxiieiliHl— 
the ciireer of a life blasied. Tliat is the iliffunuice be¬ 
tween Kich and Poon it takes a whirlwind lo move 
the one—a bteiiili m.iy uproot the other I I ranie to 
Lumlou. Aa long as my mutlier lived I liud uue to 
toil Ibr .—and 1 did toil—did liope— did alrugglc to tie 
something yet. Site died, and then, sumebow, my 
spirit broke—I lesigued myself to my fate; tlie A1 |m 
aliove me seemed loo bigli to oaceud—I c.-iiaed to care 
wiuil became uf me. At Inst I submitted to lie tlie 
pour relation—the iianger-on and geutlcman-lackey of 
Sir Juhu Vesey. 

sfn AmbUioue Student, 

And Unis most I grind out my Hie Ibr ever I—•! am 
ambliioos, and Poverty drags me down 1—1 iiave learn¬ 
ing, and Poverty makes me the dntdge uf foots I—I 
love, and Piweity sinuda like a siwcire befoie ihir 
attar i But, iio, no—if, as 1 believe, 1 am but loved 
agaiiL I will—will—wliat ?—turn opium-eater, and 
drwim uf tiie Eden I may never enter! 

Piritee and Beauty in the fForlft Eye. 

Look you, now—rube Beauty in eilk aud cnelie- 
mite—lutud Virtue Into tier churl d—^lackey ibrir ca* 
pricea—wrap them f<om tlie winds—fence Utein ruuud 
With a golden ciccle^nd Viitae and Ueimiy are oe 
goddesses, -both lo'posaaM aad to prtoee. Strip iJient 
ortiie.jB4yttiiets»s«« Beauty and vittne ipoflr--deiieB- 


denl—sotU ary—walking the world defimcelets t oh, 
(hen, the devotion changes its ehnracter—the same 
crowd gatlier eagerly around—fools—.fops—llbei tines 
—not to wonliip at the sliiiue, but to saeiifloe the 
victim I 

Jr the in have } 

Let me Ihink. It was yesierduy tier hand trembled 
when mine touched ii. Anil the ruse 1 gave her—yes, 
she pressed linr 1 I|m ti, it once when slie seemed ss \t 
she saw me nut. But it w»s a trap—a tiicfc—for 1 
was aajwHir then ns uow, Thfai will be a Jest for them 
all I Well, eonmgel it Is Imt a itoor Imart that a 
coqnet’s contempt can break! And uow that I care 
for IIO one, tlu* world is but a gieat elieis-ltoiiTd, and I 
will sit down in earnest aud play with Foitune I 

Evelyn'! Declaration of Love to Clara. • 

No—speak not I—my heart lins broke its sOeneci 
and you sliiill hear Hie rest. For yon I luive endured 
the weary bondago of this house-the fool's gibe—the 
li'.reling'a sneer—ihe biead, purchased by tolls, that 
should Iihvh led me to loftier cuds: yea, to see you— 
lie.ir you—biviithe the same aU—be ever at baud—that 
if olhera slighted, from one at least you iniglii receive 
the luxury nt respectfur this—for this 1 have Ho- 
gcretl, suffered, aiul forborne. Oh, CKm 1 we are or- 
phaiis both—friendless but li; you are all lii tiie world 
to me: turn out away—my veiy aonl apeaks in these 
words—1 hovz Toir I 

Clara. No—Evelyn—Aifted—No I say it not—thiuK 
it not—it were madness. 

Evelyn. Mtuluess I—Nay, beer me yek I am poor— 
peunileas—a beggar for bread to a dying servaiit. 
True 1—But I liiivb a heart of bon I 1 have know* 
ledge-patience—heiiHli,—and my love for you gives 
mu at le.ist ambition I 1 have ti iflM with my own ener¬ 
gies till uow, for 1 diainised all ihings till I loved then. 
Witli >ou to toil for—your step to sapiHirt—your path 
to smiNitlie—and 1—1, poor Allred Etelyie—piomise 
at least lo w in for \ on eivn fame and fortune! Du luit 
witlidrnw your hand— Ihit hand—shall it not lie miue ? 

Sir .foAs Vettey, a Van qf the It'orld, 

There arc two rules iu life— First— Men are vnineil 
not fur wliiit tlicy are, lint what they eetm to be. 
HKCnNiiLY, ifyou have no merit or money of your own, 
you must trade on tlie meriiu aiul mouey uf otliei 
peoplo. My rntlnr goi tlie tiile by services in the 
army, aud died iwonyless. On tlie atn-ngih of Ilia ecr. 
vii'fS I got a iieiisitm of 4001. a-yoiir—on tiie stiviigth 
of 4001. a-yenr, 1 took credit for MOl.i on tlie strength 
of 8U01 a-yi>ur, 1 married jour motlier with lO.OOOli on 
the slieugih of 10,000/., 1 look cieoit for 40,0<I01., and 
paid Dirky Uossip tliree giiineiis a-week to go about 
everywbete calling me “ Stingy Jack.” 

A Oenttman in Block. 

So, Mr. Graves is the executor—the will is nddressetl 
to iiim ? TIh* <ame Mr. Graves who is always iu black 
—always liuneuting his ill forlumi aud ins sainted 
M.iria, who led him the life uf n dug ? 

Sir John, Tin* vivy same. Ilis liveries are lilaek— 
his carriage is black—lie always riib'S u black galloway 
—iiiid, fiuth, if lie ever m irry egain, I tliiuk he will 
show ills tea)K'et to his deceased wUe, the sainted 
Mario, by nuurying it block woman, 

ReeAing of the WUl. 

Sir John. How d’ye do!—Ah I How d'ye do, »n- 
tlemvii ? Tills IS u mukt melauchoty meetiug I Tlie 
poor deceasisl I—what a man lie was f 

Blount. 1 was cliwistened Fwedewick after him! 
He WHS my first eoUsiu. 

Sir John, And Georgina, bis own nkee—next of 
kill t—an excellent man. tlmo^h odd—a kind heart, 
but IIO liver! 1 M>nt liim. twice a.year. tliirty dozen 
III the Cl elleitlinm waters. It's a comlort lo reflect on 
these little atteutioas at such ii lime. 

Shut. Anti t, too, seiit him tlie Parliamentary Dc> 
bates, regularlv, bound in calf. He was mv seooml 
consiu—zensible nuiii—«ud a follower of jfaltlius) 
never married to iueicnse tlie surplus )K>pulaiiou. and 
fritter away Ids money on bis own ciiudrea. And 
uow— 

Sharp, The will ie ,|gry .ghort—being oil' peieoiwl 
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property. He wu e men thiit alweyi eeme to the 

Sir John. I wish there were more like him! —(Oroaei 
end $haka kit hmd. t 

iChonu groan muf sAofte fhtir headi. 
Sharp (reading). *' I. Fritierick Muniuitutpiif 
Celeutu, Ijemt!, et tlie piiwitt itiib', uf suuiid ininJ, 
tliiiiivit iti&im IXMly, du lii.'rehy {[^vi>, wiSI,«nd liequ mil 
—iniprims, tu my seroml e»ue;n, Biidumiii tftoiit. 
Esq-, uf Pull Mall, LuiKlim— 

[f'Auras exhiUt lireiy emathm. 
Being the vidae of lb>< Pail.nmuiitiiry Deinttrs, with 
wliicit he hits bi-eu |ik‘nsed tu troiihle me hir some 
lime piut—ileductiUK the curringe thereof, which lie 
always forgot to puy^hu Hum of I If. its 4A 

• • Cf.%or«s hmalhe morefieelu. 

StoHt, Ell, nhat I—14{. ? Un, linug the uld nitsor f 
e'tV John. Deeeucy—deueiicy I Pniceed, Sir. 

Sharp “ Itt‘m.-.-To Sir Frederick lilouiit. Baronet, 
my ueerest mule rrlmive— 

[CAvres erUbit Beefy emotion, 
Blount. Pour old Boy I 

[Oiorginu putt her arm oner Blount't chair. 
Sharp. " Being, as I am informed, the Ik-sI dressed 
young gentleman m London, and in lestiiiiuuy to tlie 
only merit 1 ever heard he postesseil, the sum of 600f. 
tu buy a drehsliig^cHSe. 

[CAorar breathe more freely ; Oeorgina ealahet 
her f ither't eye, and removes her aim 
Blount (laughing confusedly), Ha! flu 1 Ua I Vuwy 
pour wit—low I—vi‘»y—vowy low I 
Sir John. Silence, now, wul you ? 

Sharp. '* Item,—To I'lmries lend OluesmoTo—who 
ssserts that lie is my lelntioa—niy roll.-etion of dried 
liitiurfliea, and tlie pedignu! oi the Muiduiiuts from t'le 
ti'igu of King John. [C'Aoms as iufirre. 

Ulossmore. BullerfliesI—Pedigree I—I disown tlie 
lilelwiaii I 

Sir John (amgrtiy). Upon my word, this is too re> 
viiiiiiig I Oec ucy—go on- 
Sharp. '• lu-m.—To S r Jiilin Vesey. Baronet. Knight 
of ti.e Unelpli, F B.S., F,S .A., &c —[fJAorus a* before. 
Sir John. Hush! Now it is leiillv intereolinii I 
Sharp. » Who mnrrieii my sisier, iiud who sends me 
every year the Clieltenliaiu watnis, wiiicli neiiriy gave 
iiie my dentil—I liei|ueatli—the empty lioitlei. 

Sir John Wliy, tlie uiigrutethi, rascally, old— 
Chums. Deceocy, Sir Joho—decency I 
Shiwp. *• Item.—To Henry Oriivea, Usq.. of tlie 
Albany— [C'Aorat os b^ra. 

Graves. Pooh, geotlemen — my nsual luck—not even 
a ring. 1 dine swear I 

8/uirp. “ The sum of 5,0002. in the Three per Cents, 
Jaidy Franklin. I wish you joy I 
Onwes Joy—pooh t 'J'liiiui per Cents I—Funds 

sure to go I Had it been land, now—though uuiy an 
acre I—Jusl like my luck. 

Sharp. “ Item —^To roy niece, Oeorgina Vesey— 

IChorns as h^ore. 

Sir John. Ah, now it comes I 
Sharp. ** TIm sum of 10,0002, liidui stock, beiig;, 
with her Oitlier's reputed satiiigB, us mncli us aeiiigle 
woman ought lo ])o.sess, 

Btr Juha, Aud wlrnt the devil, then, docs tlm old 
foul do with nil liia money 7 
CAorw. Re.illy, Bit John, this is too revolting. Dc* 
cencyl llusbt 

, Sharp, *• And, w iib the aforesaid legacies and cxeep- 
tiiMis, j do W.11 and beqnealb thn whole uf my fortune, 
in India slock, Biuids, Eaclu-<|iicr hills. Three per 
t^uu, CouBols, and in the Bank uf Crilcutta. (consil- 
tnii.'ig liim hereby sole reeidiniry leg.itee and joint 
■Vi'ciitor wit I Uw ofuresuid He.iry Uistms. Esq.,) tu 
Alfred Evelyn, luiw or fiiiinerly of Tiini^ Cutlege, 
t-ainiiridge— rUiuversai SxcUeoient. 

Sharp. Being, 1 am told, an oddity, like mysi-lf—tiu‘ 
only uue oi my telatioue who never tawued no me, and 
wliu, having known privation, may the better employ 
weaitli.’* • * ' 

IP’hal it ffonesty t 

£ocfyn. Sliatp, como h.-T»—let me look et yon? 
luu are my ogeiil, niy lawyer, my man of Iwaittew. t 
believe you houeei j—but what it hoai'Sty 7—where 
<1«M tt^t 7-ta what pert of iu 7 


Sharp. In the Iwort. I siipiMse.eir. 

Etelyn. Mr. Siiarp, it esiats in the breechee* pocket 1 
Observe, 1 lay tliia piece of yelhiw earth on the table— 
1 ciuitempAite you bothllie man tlieiw—the guld 
lierel Muw, there is many a man in tlmae st^is 
liiiueat na you are. wlio mon-s, tiiinks. and tvasqns 
ns well as wo du; excellent in form im|ierialialile fti 
siiul: wlio, if Ins |aiek(.ia wem three days empty, 
Wiiiild sell lliouglit, pMSuii, Imily. and miuI. hw. lor that 
lillle com 1 is Hint I lie Iniilt uf tlie man 7— nc ! r :s 
the fault uf mniikind t (lud m ide man; betiolil what 
mankind have miidn a gial I When I whh jaior I liat'd 
tile world: nou I am nci 1 deapUe it 1 Fools—kuavee 
—liyioiCi ites I — By the by. Sharp, send 1002. tu tlie 
poor bricklayer whose huni^ was iiurnt down yesletdeyc 

An Been Temper. 

Clam, Snch a misfortune! poor Smith is in tears— 
I ppimised to >itenk it to you. Your little Cliailey 
tiiid been writing his co|iy, ard spilt the ink on tlie 
tiihln; anil Smith not sndng it—and taking out tlw 
turban to pul in the |a>nrts ns you debited—she—she— 

Jfidy PraaUin. Hal tial iahl it on tlw table, and 
tlirink spodl it. Ha I b<t I how well I cau &iiey the 
face slw made I Setiuasly, un tlin whole. It it roriiu 
nntn; for I think 1 look Wl, after all. In the black 
hilt and fealiiers. 

CUtra. Dear Lidy Franklin, yon raatly have the 
sweetest temiier I 

Lady Franklin. I hope so—for it's the most becoming 
turban a wumau can wear I 

The Newspapers. 

Ay—read tlie newspnpcia!—they'll tell yon what 
this wnrid is mnile ot. Daily calendars of riiguery and 
woe. Here, advurtLsemeuts from quacks, moiiey*lemh>nt 
citeiip Wiiieliiiiises, and spoueii Imys with two lieods. 
So niucli fur dupes and ini)MMtors I, Turn tu the other 
culnmii—lodice repijrls. luiukiiipteies, swiiidliiig, for¬ 
gery, uiid 11 biogiaphiciil skeieh uf ilic snub-nosed man 
whu mwiileied ills own tIuiH- little clieriiiw at Penum- 
ville. Do yon iUucy these hut excepihms tu tlir general 
viitue and heiiltli of tlw nation 7—turn to the fcn-iing 
article ! and your liiiir will stntid on enil at tlie horrible 
wiekeiloess oi raelaueholy idiolism uf tliat half the 
population wlio tliiiik diffurrntly fi-um yourself. In 
my day I have seen alieiidy eigliteen crisises, six aunt- 
liilutiuiis of Agricnltnto and Cummerco, four overthrows 
of tile Clinrch. and tliree lust. Anal, awfitl. and iiremo- 
dialile destructiuna of the entire Coustitutiun 1 Aud 
tiwt’s a newspaper I 

A Marriage of Pride but Poverty. 

Shnred? Never let tlie woman who really lovet, 
comfort tier selAsliness with such dulusion I In mar- 
rioges like this tlie wife cannot share ths burden; it is 
lie—tlw UwsiMhd—to provWe, to sciieme, to work, to 
eodnri—to grind out Ills siioiig heart iit the inisemble 
wheel! Tlw wife, alas! cannot share tlie struggle— 
siw can but wituesa Uw des|iair I 


Bible Storiee. From the dreation to the 
Conquest of Canaan. By G. M. Bussey. 
With illustrations from Westall and Martliu 
[Thomas.] 


The beautiM sucoinot hiMiorios of the earlier 
Scriptures are hero presented to the juvenile 
reader, in fair and pleasant chapters; but 
^eir value is especially enhanced by the addi* 
tional circnmstance, that every story is einbel- 
lisbed by two, and sometimes wree mix ravings, 
not mere pictorial coiusgoa from the brains of 
secondary artists, but reduoed copies from the 
lar^ paper tableaux—-tho grand and gorgeous 
ide^ities' of Martin and Wostall. A more 
Boper^r liook for yontidhl people could dot 
be: inoaloatiug, as tise text dims, the gres^ 
thi^ writton for oar good in tlm btmw xt 
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Genesis and Exodus, aad oonTejriiig to tiie 
mind by its pictures, Tivider notions of than 
than can anywhere dee be met. ' 

The Chriitmas work before ns is, without 
eqniTooation, one of tyne intrinsio merit; it 
reaches at present to the entrance of the Is¬ 
raelites into Canaan, the purple promised 
land.” A crand field is still open—the histo- 
lie books of Kings and Chronicles aro yet un¬ 
touched; these we sineerely hope the author 
will continue, aad thereby bestow a benefit on 
the generations the day. 


A Love Gift for 1841. [Bell. London.] 

Tnfs Gift is a well-choscn selection of beau¬ 
teous effusions on " Love,” firom the works of 
tlu9 most admired poets. It is plentenusly 1m- 
dewed with sparkling gems, sheading a warmm 
and lustre which must enliven the heart, im- 

£ rove the tvsto, and subdue the asperities of 
s readers. 

Magazine for the Blind. No. iv. 
[Simpkin and Co.] 

Wk have had our attention called to the above 
truly useful periodical; and, certainly, it is 
impossible a more desirable production conld 
have been pnUislied, for it will, doubtless, 
prove a great blessing to those of onr unfortu¬ 
nate follow-creatures, who are suffering under 
BO severe a visitation. Tlie work is printed 
in emboaaed Icitera, so that althoiigli the eye 
cannot see, the fingers may, hy feeling, convey 
the various words to tho head and to the heart, 
thus giving eyes to tho blind.” 

It is impossible to speak too highly of a 
work like tho one before us, which was pro¬ 
jected by its editor, who is, das! himself in a 
state of blindness; and wo most ardently re- 
commaid it to the serious attention of all onr 
subscribers, as a pearl above price to those of 
their friends, who may nnfortuuately bo visited 
with the deprivation of sigiit. 

Tho following quotation shows tho moral 
nature of the work:— 

ON HAPPINESS. 

The beginning, middle, and end of happi¬ 
ness is contentment. There is, therefore, no 
condition of life in which happiness is unat- 
tainahlo. It may be enjoyed by the peasant 
who delves the soil, no less than by bis wealthy 
lord. Tlie inseet which satisfies itsihirst with 
the dewdrop contained in tho floweret’s cnp,haB 
as much enjoyment as the elophaiit which 
drinks from the stream of some mighty river. 
Let it not then be supposed fora moment thi^ 
there is on imKviduu in the world, who is 
neeessarilv unhappy. 

nie phfiosopher’s stone, which turns every- 
thins it touches into gold, is within tlie reach 
of aU, since, to msboss bimsdf of it, aman has 
only BO to tutor Ills mind, as to be able in truth 
to exclaim vrith the apostle, ** 1 have learned 
in whatsoevw state 1 an, therewith to be ooa- 
tent.** 


J*awaeffa Ladiea* Faahionable Repoaitorg 

for 1841. [Lonman aad Co. London: 

Pawsey, Ip8wioh.J 

It .is onr pleasing task again to speak in terms 
of commendation of the above Annual, which, 
like its predecessors, is richly embellished 
with several engravings of buildings, remark¬ 
able for their architectnre, their antiquity, or 
tho worth of their possessor, with copious to¬ 
pographical notices. The Hepository, as 
usual, contains many ohoioo pieces of po^y, 
with an abundant selection of amusing oba- 
rades, &c., and tables for Memoranda 'and 
Cash Accounts are also appended. 

UNREDEEMED PLEDGES. 

THE PAWNDBOKEr’s SHOP. 

Let us view the interior of this plaoe. Hero 
is an incongruous mass I On all sides are dis¬ 
played, mingled in tbe strangest manner, the 
spoils of the plundered I Yet there is much 
eloquence in this concision I These mementos 
of poverty are not mute to one who can inter¬ 
pret their langnaget—these odd diaraoters 
are not unmeaning to one who reads them 
rightly ; but tell of tho doings of rogues and 
of fools, of tho sufferings and tears of the 
hopeless and miserable I Yes; a pawnbroker’s 
shop is the history of the neighbourhood, and 
its pages are " pledges.” It is a motley and 
curious register, and may jn-ovoke sighs and 
smiles. Shall we dip into it 1 

This pictnro was the very great hope and 
solace of a talented, but very poor artist, 
painted in the intervals that he could snatch 
from the drudgery of his profession and from 
sloop. He had placed all liis desire for fame 
on tho embodiment of a grand historical sub¬ 
ject, whilst ho was content to paint portraits 
in tho mcantimo for subsistonco. Iliink how 
he must have felt, when compelled by stern 
necessity to raise money on this darling and 
yet unfinished work! his future recompense 
for all present poverty and obsourity! 11c 
lives but in the hope of redeeming it, and car¬ 
rying out his design. May he do so! and 
may the public look on tho picture in tho gal¬ 
lery with half the fondness of tho lonriy 
painter in his studio ! 

This pair of oar-rings was pledged, in tho 
person of her waiting-maid, by a very respec¬ 
table lady, that she might pay Mrs Jones the 
amonnt of hor losses at short whist. She pa¬ 
thetically laments to her husband the unac- 
eoantabie disappearance of the ear-rings; but 
expresses great hope that dio may be able to 
find them some day. 

^ This ailver oanme-stick vms stoloi from a 
rich, good-natured old bachelor, ^ hia tmety 
factetnm, Timothy, who is continually Unting 
to his master that John is not to be trusted. 

That qdendid militaxy cloak was left here 
yesterday by a ** imua about towm” who 
perhaps may call Ibr it to-menrow. He is an 
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wiveniarer by profeBdon. When flurii of, 
money, he dnsseB saperlotirely, and drinks* 
olaret and champagne ; when, on the con¬ 
trary, coin is scarce, he wears a thread-bare 
frock-coat, and patronizes Barclay and Per¬ 
kins. . He is condemned, for his sins, to a sort 
of moral tread-mill—perpetnally mounting 
Fortune’s ladder, but uways finding himsetf 
the next minute at the bottom ! 

This diamond-ring belonged to a yonng 
follow of educmtion and tadent, who finds it 
difficult to turn either profitably to account. 
With a powerfttUlotter of hitr<mnetion to a 
nobleman, he has been unable as yet to get 
beyond the thzeriiold of his door. Made 'mae 
by experience, he yesterday pawned his only 
article of finery, and intends making a hand¬ 
some present to his lordship’s porter. 

This battered Dutch clock was pledged, 
with the utmost agony of reluctance, by a 
rich old miser, that he might pay the doctor 
to keep body and soul together a Uttle longer. 
Ho wan attacked by a sudden and alarming 
illness, in consequence of haring dined the 
preceding day on stale mnsclos, and was re¬ 
duced to the ruinous expedient of parting 
writb his clock, as his property is laid out so 
cleverly, at interest, Imt he leaves himself 
almost starving. And yet, amidst aU his 
want and poverty, ho is mightily consoled by 
the reflection tl^t he is a rich man. 

Yonder blue coat was pledged by Pat Ryan, 
that ho ndght buy the wedding-ring for his 
dear Norah. This provident couple will be¬ 
gin the world completely unencumbored by 
the cares of wealth. 

Here is a large brass-clasped Bible, whoso 
loaves are blistered by tears. It was pledged 
by a i^rl to procure medicines for her sick 
mother. Almost as s.ion would the old wo¬ 
man have parted with her life as with this 
valued relic of former and more prosperous 
days. She had preserved it through all the 
changes of fortune, and had communed with 
it as her best friend, daring her present ill¬ 
ness. But it was of no use; she died foiu 
days afterwards! Wlien she pawned this 
Bible, she parted with her last hope; and yet 
yon may have it for three shillings. 

His broach was left here by an accom¬ 
plished " Chevalier d’lndustrie,” who (though 
rather reduced) could not resist going to hear 
Hrisi, in ** Amina.” His intention was to 
amuse himself with a little business between 
the acts, and to call for his broach as he re¬ 
turned. But who con foresee the decrees ef 
fate! A lynx-eyed myrmidon of the law 
pounced upon him—^he passed that night in 
the station-house—and is now inhaling the 
air of New South Wales. 

This braoeof pistols was pawned by an Trisb- 
man, that he might purchase a guitor. Har¬ 
ing shot his rival, he intends now to commence 
courting his mistress. 

This old-foshioned Silver tea-pot was pledged 
by a poor widow, that she rai|^t, in pari, pay 
the ddbts of her only son, and keep him, if 
possible, from a prison. 


On returning home, however, from this 
pious wrand, we found that the gratofol and 
warm-hearted youth had considered it better 
to run from ms debts than to pay them, mid 
hod taken the opportunity of her absence to 
decamp, carrying witff bim everything valua¬ 
ble and portable that he could lay his hands on. 

Of such materialB is made up a Pawn¬ 
broker’s Shop. Our laughter, our ^ty, and 
our indignation, are called forth by turns; 
and still, whilri we moralize, the eononm 
prospers, and victim succeeds rio^ without 
end .—and EarneBt, 


PRESENTS TO THE QUEEN. 
Amond the numorons votive presents remitted 
to Buckingham Palace for the queen, the fol- 
iBwing elegant article of curious and costly 
workmanship, enclosed in an ontward case, 
was received and gracioosly accepted. The 
donor, a venerable spinster, residing in the 
neighbourhood of Huddersfleld, seems, as the 
on dit goes, to have taken especial care that 
the creation of her fairy fingers should suffer 
no damage in ira?uitti. Like the conjuror’s 
puzzle, there was case vnthin case, one of cn- 
rionsly wrought wickerwork; a second of Spa¬ 
nish mahogany, with the royal arms and the 
letters “ P. R.” in a lozenge, richly emblaaoned 
on the lid. This was again enclosed in a 
strong tin ease, suporscribed ** For the Queen’s 
Most Excellent Majesty, Buckingham Palace, 
Loudon.” These mysterious cases contained 
an infant’s cap and robe worthy of a princess. 
They are dosoribed to be of the most chaste 
and fonciful design. The cap is composed of 
that delicate, bat almost exploded fabric, 
called cushion ” lace, in the mannfacture of 
which, dames of high dogreefozmerly ddighted 
to excel- On the crown-piece the royal arms 
of England are embroidered in dead gold, the 
eircniar fillet exhibiting tlie national insignia 
of the rose, thistle^ and shamrock, wrought in 
gold and colours, within an interminable scroll 
of raised needlework. The robe is equally 
nniquo. Tlte material is of the finest caolmere, 
lined with eider down, and the oolonr royal 
purple. I'he hood, which is quilted and pad¬ 
ded, is lined with rose-oolonred satin, the loops 
of flock gold, with tassels of small pearls. 
The robe u edged all round by a broad stripe 
of crimson Genoa velvet, bewng the royal 
arms, and the insignia of the three nations 
embroidered in dead and burnished gold, and 
relieved with silvmr fretted work in points. 
The great merit, however, of these el^ntar- 
J^cles of infknt apparel is said to consist in the 
*elaborate beauty ^ the needlework. 

Anottier beautiful present, woirked by the 
blind of the Royal Victoria Asylum, at the 
Spitol, has also been made to the queen, ao- 
oorditig to the NBV>oa$tle Chronicle. lte<Hi- 
sistls of« shawl, which is mx fiwt square, knit 
of tbe finest BarUn woefi in a tastefrl manner, 
the centre being pnxn white, and the border 
displaying no less than frorteeh cUffisvent 
shMos of pink. 
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PEIISONAL SOVEREIGNTY * 

Wk all play certain parts upon the iftage, less 
important, perhaps, than onr vanity dreams 
of, but yet parts which are real, active, and 
influential, as well as indispensable, to the 
of the gfand drama. In creating 
ns free and intelligent beings, Heaven has 
assigned ns a share in its work, and a sltaro 
in onr own destiny. Such is the course of 
action proscribed for us. It is for our interest, 
as well as fur our honour, nover to renounce 
it. " When man exalts himsolf,” says Pascal, 
** T would reduce him to his proper level; 
whpn he sinks below it, I would exalt him.” 
It is the part of duty and of true wisdom to 
regulate our conduct by the rule of Pascal, 
and to acknowledge at once the dignity, and 
eoufesa the weakness of our position. Wo 
exist and think in the bosom of profound 
darkness, and the lamp witli which we are 
BU|)pIicil is but small; nevertheless, such as 
it IS we possess it, and by its light we are dos- 
tinod to pursue our steps under the protec¬ 
tion of tliat Sovweign Power who has bestowed 
it upon us, and who is himself our guide. 

Lot us consider the principle of Personal 
Sovereignty. 

14 «n of wrong mind pronounce, that man 
is lord over himself. No authority, say such, 
no law, arc to be coiiridered legitimate by 
him, unless sanctioned by his will. In other 
words, and this is the popular form of tiie 
principle, no ono, according to them, is bound 
to yidd obedience to laws to which he is not 
himself a cousouting party. 

Upon this evil principle, Rousseau has de¬ 
nounced all government founded upon repre- 
eentation, ** The will,” he ss^, " does not 
admit of being represented, it is the same, or 
it is diflbreiit, there is no medium.” Since 
man’s own will is the sole legitimate source 
of his power over himself, how can he, conti¬ 
nues this reasoner, delegate that power to ano¬ 
ther i Gan lie cause his will to reside away 
from him! Ho would tliun create, not a 
reproseiitative, but a master. All represen¬ 
tation then, says ho, is tyrannical; for liberty 
consists in tho sovoreignty over ourselves, and 
man is only free in so fkr as he obeys no 
other will titan bis own. 

The consequence is unavoidable. Rousseau 
was wrong but in one respect; he did not 
carry his argument fkr enough. Had he car¬ 
ried it to its Ml extent, he must have declared 
the nnlawfulness of every durable law, and of 
all pertnanent power. What does it signify 
that a law received my sanction yesterday, if 
to-day my will is changed 1 Can 1 only ex¬ 
ercise my will once t Does my will exhaust 
ha antiiority by a single act 1 And as that is 
the sole master that 1 am bound to obey, must 
J submit for tho rest of my life to tho slavery 
of obeying tlmse laws, from which this master 

* Fnmi an Essay ia Uw " Ksvne Fiiu.gdise,‘' by 
M. aUttet. 


.who made tiiem commafidB me to liberate 
myself! 

Now when philosophers have considered 
man in himself, with respect only to tlie con- 
ucibtion between his activity and his intelli¬ 
gence, tlieyliave never for a moment ventured 
to assert ^at ^ will was his only le^timate 
law, that is to say, that every action would 
be reasonable or jnst, solely because it was 
free and voluntaiy. They have all recognized 
os snporior to we will of the individual, a 
certain oontrolling law, known by the name 
either of reason, moralit >7 wisdom, or tmth, 
from tho dictates of which he cannot pM’mit 
his conduct to depart, without making either 
an absurd or culpable use of his hbeHy. In 
all systems, whether we speak of interest, 
innate sense, human onstom or duty^ whether 
it be the spiritnalist or the materialist, tho 
believer or the sceptic, all agree that tliero 
are actions which are reasonable or niireason- 
able, just or unjust; all agree that if a man 
possess the liberty of acting, either in oppo¬ 
sition to, or in accordance with, reason and 
tmth, this liberty by no means causes an act, 
in itself absurd and criminal, to lose that cha¬ 
racter because it is voluntary ; nor docs it 
sanction the act as reasonable or right, merely 
because tho will prompted its performance. 

As soon as the individual consultiug his 
intelligence before employing his liberty, re¬ 
cognizes that rule which prescribes reason or 
morality to his conduct, he cannot fail at the 
same time to acknowledge that he did not 
institute this rule; that it is not tho arbitrary 
oflspring of his will, and that its abolition or 
its alteration is alike beyond his control. His 
will is free to obey, or to disobey his reason, 
but luB reason in its turn is independent of bis 
will, and possesses the privilege of judging, 
after the rule it has recognized, the will which 
does not submit to it. 

Considerod, therefore, separately, and with 
reference to himself, the individual does not 
act arbitrarily, and according to his own will; 
his will is not his sole legitimate sovereign ; 
it is not the power which creates and imposes 
upon man tliose laws of obligation, the exist¬ 
ence of which ho cannot deny. Ho receives 
them from a higher source ; they issue from 
a more exalted sphere than that of liberty; 
from a sphere where the question lies not 
between what man desires, or disapproves, 
but between what is true or Mae, Just or 
nnjnat, eonformable or contrary to reason. In 
descending from this sublime sphere to that 
of action and of life, these laws traverse the 
domain of liberty, which is sitnatod on the 
oonfiiies of the two worlds; and there arises 
tlie question whether free-will shall or shall 
not eonform fb the laws of sovereign reason. 
But in whatever manner this question may 
be decided, the rig^t of imposing the law, 
that is to say, tiie sovereign power, does not 
depart from reason in order .to lende trifh 
the vrin. In no case does iM will possen 
tim privilege vt eoidlHTing iqpeia aoie it 
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saiietioss, the tihanotnr of being legitimate j 
they either possoBs this character or not, in 

{ •roportioii as they accord with, or oppose the 
aws of eternal reason, the sole source of all 
legitimate power. * 

In other words, man does not exercise by 
yirtue of his liberty, an absolute soYereignty 
over himself. As an intelligent and moral 
being, he is subject to laws whidi are not of 
his own creation, and which are binding upon 
him in right; altiiough, as a free being, he has 
the power of refusing Us obedience to them, 
but not his assent. 

Qcutting tho eonsidoration of man separately 
and in Iiimsclf, in order to consider liim in 
his relations with other men, man, in his in* 
tercourso with his equals, exercises over them 
a Hovereignty, according as he brings into 
action his intelligence, his moral nature, and 
his reason, the imago more or less complete 
of that intelligence, that reason, and that 
nature, which are divine. In both cases, tho 
legitimacy of law and power depends ui>on 
the same conditions, and emanates from tho 
same source ; this source being far above the 
will, either of him who commands, or of him 
who obeys. 

Two facts will ocenpy the place of argu* 
ments:— 

A^’ho has ever denied tho legitimacy of the 
paternal authority 1 It has its limits ; and, 
like all hnman power, it may also hare its 
excess ; but has it ever been pretended that 
it becomes illegitimate so soon as obodiehoe 
on tlie part of tho child is involuntary I No* 
vertheless, the will exists .in the child; it par¬ 
takes of the same nature as that of the full- 
grown man, and is equally dear to the indi¬ 
vidual. Whence, then, is derived tho legiti¬ 
macy of this power, even when obedience is 
no longer voluntary i Is it from the bodily 
strength of tiie father! No 1 it is flrom his 
moral snporiority! Legitimate empire belongs 
neither to the will of tho child that is defi¬ 
cient in reason, nor even to the pure will of 
the father ; for tho will neither of the old 
nor the young, the weak nor the strong, is 
capable, in any case, of conferring a right of 
itself alone ; that power belongs only to ra¬ 
tional and superior iiiteliigeuce. The right 
is founded purely upon the superiority of iu- 
tclligeuco and reason in tho father : neither 
the wiU of the latter, nor that of the child con¬ 
tains the principle of that right, nor arbitra- 
lily directs its application. 

Another fact:—When the madness or men¬ 
tal weakness of a man becomes established, 
although society might have nothing to fear 
from that man, he is, nevertheless, deprived 
of his Ubexty. By what right! Uas the will 
that existed in him perished t If it be tiw 
only source legitimate power, is it not 
always in its place to exerciso that power! 
Yes, tile will is there ; but the true sovereira 
of man, the le^^maite Imrd over the will its^ 
Aeose^ is exlinet in tbe individnaJ. It is, 
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therefore, neoessary that soma law diould be 
provided for him from without; that the 
reason Of others should direct him, sinoe his 
own is no longer capable of presiding over 
his will. , 

What is true of the child, the madman, and 
tho idiot, is tme also of mankind in generU. 
In all social relations, as in those just alluded 
to, in the intercourse between mao and man, 
as in his ro^tion to himself, no one possesses 
the right to make a law, according to his own 
will, or to refuse obedience to a law only be- 
oanso he disapproves of it. Whether viewed 
as a qnc.stion of eommand or of resistance, of 
govonuueut or of liberty, tho vrill alone con¬ 
fers no right, no legitimate power: Keason 
and Justice ai'c completely supreme over all 
will. 

Tlins falls to the ground the theory of per¬ 
sonal sororeignty—the mortal enemy no less 
of moral tiuiu of social order, and calcnlatod 
to produce, in the mind of man, nothing but 
disquietude; iu society, notliing but anarchy. 

Instead, then, of elevating the wills of indi¬ 
viduals to the rank of sovereigns,— indeed of 
rival sovereigns,—they ought rather to be 
classified as subjects uboying the same sove¬ 
reign. In the place, therefore, of declaring 
that every man is lord over himself, and that 
no man possesses power i.vor him, unless he 
consent to that power being oxereised, we 
must declare that no man is lord either over 
himself or any other man, and that none have 
a right to refuse obedience to Truth. 


9rt{[ anti dmneefi. 

WHITELAW ANO STIRBATT’S PATENT WATEB- 
HIU. 

The speed of this new hydraulic machine is 
well suited for every purpose: and it has a 
governing apparatus, which renders its mo¬ 
tion as uniform as that of the best constriieted 
steam-engine. There is scarcely any wear 
aud tear in tiie new mill, and it takes up re¬ 
markably little room. No very expensive 
building, or other erection, is needed for its 
fixing, and the cost of the machine itself is 
trifling in every case. On a fall of very great 
height, w'here to erect an over-shot wheel 
would be impossible, and the building and 
excavation enormously expensive, the new 
water-mill may be used to great advantage. 

A machine erected lately for Messrs. Neil, 
Fleming, and Beid, at their works, Shaws* 
^wator, Greenock, gives, when tested by tho 
friction apparatus invented by M^^lTopy, 75 
per cent, of the whole power of the water , 
which works it; the power of the water Wng 
79 horses, ami the power of the machine eqou 
to that of 59. 25 horses, or 75 per cent,, as 
stati^, Mr. Stirratt'B water-mill cif21 horses* 
power, is tbe fiist that vras made; H' vnas 
tested in the same way ^as M. Proin's, and the 
tesidi of the expbrittmt sqintlly lanmlilo. 
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C|)e datl^rrr. 

New$ from the Boat. —^ Fine daj, ; 
snj news from tiie Eastt”—**Yes! nil the 
wise men hnve gone bsgk there 1 

Lout Momenta ofCr^the. —And now that 
noble figure is bat mould. Only a few months 
ago, those majestic eyes look^ finr the last 
time, on the light of a pleasant spring mom* 
ing. Calm, like a God, the old man sat 
Books were near him, and the pen had just 
dropped, as It were, from his dying fingers. 
« Opion &e shutters, and let in more light 1” 
were the last words that oame from those 
lip% 

Patriotie Feeling, —^ An Englishman owes 
something to his country !**—" He does, in¬ 
deed ] £i^ winds, fogs, rheumatism, pulmo¬ 
nary complaints, and taxes!” 

Thurao Fiaheriea. —When the present 
Duke of Sutherland dined, many years ago, 
at Thurso Castle, our fishermen were eoger to 
prove the produotiTeness of this coast; there¬ 
fore, two-and-twenty different kinds of fidi 
were placed on the table at once, including 
Balmon,-cod, turbot, ling, tusk, haddock, and 
every ^ng that rwims, besides an odd fiA, 
c^aL from its resemblance to the feline spe¬ 
cies^ toe cat-fish, and oonsidorod a great deli- 
cuoy, though not a very prepossessing one. 
The salmon-fishing of this river was then let 
for' 1,0001. a-year. It is recorded in the pa¬ 
riah books of Thurso, that in 1786, no less 
than two thousand five hundred and sixty 
aahnon were taken out of the river at one 
sweep of tile net.— Shetland and the Shet- 
landera, 

Homan Boeavationa at Feaeote. —The 
Dnkc of Buddngham and Chandos still oon- 
tinuos the excavations of the Roman villa at 
Fescote, on the farm of Mr. Roper. Many 
interesting discoveries are dally mime, amongst 
which was a wooden spout or tube, which 
when uncovered at the top, threw up water 
the height of several feet. Oak piles have also 
been taken out, the wood of whirii, although 
completely saturated with water, is as sound 
as when put down.—Btfoks NeraU. 

Se(f-Pfaiae.’^Tho poorest whe^ of a wag¬ 
gon always creaks the loudest. 

There is an eastern Booby*bird, which seeks 
concealment by thrusting its head into the 
sand, forgetting that its body is only the more 
offensivelv perked up in the face of its laugh¬ 
ing enemies. 

Jfapoleon'aRemaina, —^M.Tsabey,the neat 
marine, painter, a fbw day’s since, left Parift 
for Cherbourg, to be present at the setti^ont 
of the frmeral fiotilla, to make a picture of H 
Ibr next year’s Louvre. 

The Bear. —When dealinil with his human 
enenn, he prefers to use us mouth, ratiier 
than tuig with his anas; his aatagoust usu¬ 
ally comes 4^ with his arms and legs bitten 
f%,teniUMnble places, and bm^ fi^ueMly 


with the losscf bis crown—for it Is sosaewhat 
bdd, that a bear has a vast pleasure in strip¬ 
ping tiie skull of its scalp. 

The short, thymy pasture of the Mendip 
hills, makes sweeter, crisper, more partridge- 
like mutton, and therefore lamb, than any in 
England. 

Conaolatory for a had Wor/d.—This is an 
atrocious world!—^but it will be burnt one day, 
and that’s some comfort! 

Irish AntiguUiea. —A fiumer lately disco¬ 
vered in a bank in a bog, in the towmand of 
Kinuigo, near Armagh, a’beantifril antique 
bulla. It is nearly tlie shape of a heart, and 
is made of fine gold. The back and front are 
without onuunent, bnt tho sides are covered 
with fine twisted ^re, ending in loops at the 
top. Along with it he found other antiqui¬ 
ties, all in high preservation, and now in tho 
possession of Mr. Corry, Annagh. 

^ History. —The peribotion of history is to be 
disagreeable to all parties. 

Brandy and Salt. —At a late meeting of 
the RoyM Modieo-Botanioal ^ciety, a non- 
professional member inquired the opinion of 
the medical men present respecting the real 
virtues (t) of the popular remedy of braudy 
and salt. An opinion was expressed that in 
some dight oases of external disease. It might 
serve^ as a substitute for opodeldoc, but beyond 
that it was useless^ and in a vast majority of 
cases pernicious, either by its direct action, or 
by its inreventing the use of more eCRoacions 
measnres. The addition of the salt to the 
spirit produces no other effect than &at of 
rendering it very nauseous. It is an old recipe 
of Paxacelsus [1541]; thus again proving tho 
truth of the old ad^e—&ero is nothing 
new under the sun.” 

Norwegian Novembers. —November is, in 
the language of Norway, called ** slaughter 
month;” bemuse they then kill as many dieep 
and cows as the size of their herds will afford, 
and salt them for consumption during tho 
vrinter. 

No. 18, the Ruling Number in the Fate of 
Napoleon. —The circumstanoe of tiie Belle 
Poule frigate having left St. Helena with the 
remains of Napoleon on the I8th of October, 
has led to an article in a Gwman paper, stating 
several events of importance eonneoM with 
the career of the emperor as having taken 
place oi^that day of the month, ^e article 
names—^e Revolution, which gave hi™ the 
consulate; the battle of Torlina, on the Bere¬ 
zina; the battle of Tjeipdc; tiie battle of Wa¬ 
terloo; and his arrival-at ^ Helena. 

Oliver Cromwell had also his signal num¬ 
ber—it was 30—the 30th of September. On 
that day, he gained tho battle of Wonder, 
the battle of Dunbar, and died on tiiat 

tMKDtm I PriatM md pnUUhed by J. 

(48. Strmsd. (seer Sommet ffwewl i mad saU I# «'• 
BsabeUert aad A'«mmaaa.—Ia PAHIs, byot^t/ks Ustd- 
Mert.-la PRASVFORT, 
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HART aVEEN OF SCOT’S 

ANTIQUE-CARVED BEDSTEAD. 


<rOURNAL OF A PEDESTRIAN EX¬ 
CURSION THROUGH DERBYSHIRE. 

in AUGUST,,MDOCCXL. 

PsBHAPt there is no part of England, which 
PKwnts the lorer of natare mth more to 
admire, than Derbyshire. 

I left London on Saturday, 22d of Augnst, 
on board the Viotoria Bteam-ship for Hull; 
Vid proceeded from thonoo up the Humber, 
by coach, to Sheffield. Evening advanc¬ 
ing, presented new and unaceustomod scenes; 
hnmense fires from the various smelting foun- 
uies, &o., w in every direotion; giving 
the appearance or immense oonfiagrations to 
dtile]^ pmts of the surrounding country. 
Having erossed the moors which divide the 
Vot. xxxvi. 2 D 


counties of Yorkshire and Dcrbydiire, the 
spire-orowned church of Hope presents itself; 
a short distance beyond whieii, perched on the 
summit of tiie Peak—4 range of immense high 
hills bounding tlio view—stand the mins of 
Peveril Castle. Hero, the priueiiml obioot of 
attraction is thefar-lbined cavern called Peidi 
I^le. 

2%e PeaJt Hitter nnd Roger ReAnH /Amss. 
—Within the huge entrance sevmal perMns 
of both sexes are employed in spinningtwine; 
whilo listening to their li|^t-hcarted, but, to 
me, perfectly unintelligihle songs, 1 was ac* 
costed by the guide, who exhibited the inte¬ 
rior of the cavern. Lights being brongLt, we 
each took a candle, and proceeded towards the 
inner entrance, wliere a stream of water 
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mhed through a small ajwrtvro In tho rotik, 
only large enongh to admit a boat, in 'which 
lay, for tho space was not BafBci6ut*to admit 
ofany other attitude, myself and the guide; 
who propelled ns oJoi^; by placing his hands 
against the »>of, which was within a fbw inches 
of oar Ihees. After proceeding same distaneo 
in this manner, the cavern gnmoally expands, 
and,we at letu^ resumed oar feet. 

It is thipos^le for the imagination to cbn- 
oeire the soenO now oxhibited to us; the liis^t 
of day was tota% excluded, and our glimmer¬ 
ing caudles, (more of which were now lighted 
and ananged at dtffateni spots) showed us a 
dreary vault, extending fhr beyond and above. 

Pnweding onwards, wo came to Roger 
RainV hous^ so eaUed from ditops of water 
inoesaantly Ute^ng through the ro<^ of the 
osiyero) from .this, crossing a small stream, 
aa4 punting undor a rai^o of natund arches, 
wo erased at a huge cavity, called Tom of 
Uno^lii, from its fancied rosomblanoe to tho 
bell so oallud. 

In Iho eoureo of olir penetrations, T inquired, 
a^iwii other 'Mugs, whether there were 
mapy mdies vifdtod tho cavern; and whether 
awkward results did not sometimes arise from 
thidr'titmdity!. .He replied, there ware a great 
many fl^oialo visitors, and tliey generally dis¬ 
play#‘itoore oouraga-than my own sox; fur- 
theni^^O s^ted that, on the previous Friday, 
two gttii^ep #d a lady came from Buxton to 
ihi|o;><nqiba>efn; tliat on their arrival at tho 
g^emeP-beoame timid, and the 
My'egidorea tiio ibat^ without het c'.fm;pa- 

‘ Afam fb!r, Jooimey- 

i%' tows#^-''iiho wi#ats or Wind^tos, a 
kind of opening or separation in the peak, I 
next saw an"'extraordinary work of nature, 
called Mam T<»','Or.'^ The Mother Moiiutain,’* 
by some called, " The Severing Mountain,” 
from the circumstanoe of the earth and stones 
of which it is formed, oontinnally detaching 
thomselves from its summit and sides, with¬ 
out in tho least apparent manner, lessening 
its ovm dimenmons; it is assorted, that from 
-'twdvo to twenty cart-loads are thus dotachod 
, dailj, and yet, within the memory of the old- 
' est inhabitants, there is not the least apparent 
dinrinutionii Contiguous to this spot is situ¬ 
ated the Speedwell Mine—a subtorraneons 
passage eut for tite purpose of draining other 
mines of their water, and, also, in the expec- 
tstimi of finding a vein of lead in their pro¬ 
gress, bnt this specmlathm foiled. The guide 
edndnetod me (after procuring lights) down 
an immense long Sight of steps, at the foq^ of 
which ntim a stream through the before-men- 
tion# passage or tunnel; we then Mabarked 
^ hi a boat, jtiio gplde propelling ns along with 
his hands by the ride of the blasted rock. 
Previously to starting, a lighted candle was 
placed at the eommencement of ;the passage, 
. 'which, behogpetfectiyatraigltii,wasbaautifally 
deflected on fne witorat a grmt distance, pre- 
seotingtiieappoataaeeofaeomot’staifi. When 


itiwiri three hundred yaids from the commenee- 
ment we stopped, and the guide informed me, 
that at tiiat spot a oonoert was held by Miss 
Steens, Miss Baily, ahd Mr. Oarke; and, 
while remaining here, my oonduotor, wbowasa 
tolerably proment mnriedan, -fovonred mo 
with that beautifblly pathetic air, ** Oh Kqn- 
nie, wilt thou gong wi’ me;” the effect 'was 
thrilling and sublime. Proceeding onwards 
a short distance, a sound of rushing waters 
fell npon tho ear, witieh became louder as wo 
advanced, oulil, at length, the soft murmurs 
first heard, became the tenders of thejeata- 
raot. We reached the spot from whence issued 
those deafening and awe-inspiring soundB,hat 
my humble ititompts are totally inadequate to 
desoribe the scone which, on landing, presents 
itself. On the right is an immense terrific 
dome, reaching npwai'ds towards the snrfoco 
of the earth its dimensions beyond human ken; 
while, on the left, the roaring cataract impo- 
tnously hurls its flood of watora to depths far 
bojfond the possibility of calculation. A slight 
railing stands betweeia the looker on, and the 
fearful abyss beneath. At my request, a Ben¬ 
gal light was ignited, and held so as more 
plainly to observe the appalling eavom be¬ 
neath, into whioh, it is stated, sixteen tons’ 
weight of rubbish, arising from the blasting of 
the rucks, was hurled daily for seven years, 
without making the slightest alteration. After 
gazing awhile on this fearfkil speetaclo, we 
roturnod to the snifaoe of tho earth. It may 
be as well to state that, both here and at Peak 
Hole, a list of charges is consiucnonsly placed 
on a board, so as to prevent any feaf of exor¬ 
bitant demands—a circumstance not unnsual 
in some parts of tho county. 

I now proceeded (not, however, by the main 
road) but across tho Peak, whioh was ascended 
with some little difficulty, but was amply re¬ 
paid by the ddightfel view obtained from its 
summit, of the town and valley of Castleton. 
Leaving this spot, the next object which at¬ 
tracted my attention, was a kind of mde en¬ 
closure of stones. On approaching, I found 
it to be a lead mine, whoro a great number of 
miners were employed. FttrtWon,arimilart 
but smaller object of the kind, presented itself. 
This latter mine had been but recently eom- 
menoed, and was not s^ve forty ywds in 
depth. 

B/ehn Hole .—I next jonmoyed to Eldon 
Hole, which, being sitnated in the middle ef 
a field, is surronuded by a rnnuJl' wall, oom- 
posed of stones placed on each other, to pre¬ 
vent ' accidents to tho cattle. Hie above- 
named ^aoe is a femrifhl-looking, fathomless 
chasm, supposed to have been cansed by some 
violent convulsion of tiioeartii; itsdiraonrions 
appear to he about forty yar# in ka^h, and : 

■ twenty in breadth, descen^ngpferpenoictilariy i I 

its great depth ooidd ne'veir bo discovered.! 
After throwing in stones, which we could hear j 
rebonndiag in their desomit, wo contrived to ; 
roll » hnge -ono to its infrik, aoddfurled u 
down; it stntek the ride Af tho rode kr- ^ 
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riflo and waa Into aevenl pieoeet 
oaob meoe oon^aed to strike, hrhile, as 
Bjuik deqier, a sonnd was emitted like a oon* 
tjaued roar of distant ihnader, which gradn- . 
ally died away. • 

Antique Bedetead, and Queen Mar^^e Oold 
Ear-riwpa.—^When about two milm further on 
iny journey, I called at an inn in Peak Forest, 
to take refireshment, and soon became con' 
Tinoed that ohanoe had led me to the abode of 
a person of taste. The room was hung with 
piotum of a superior class; bnt my attention 
was^rtretted to an<^zoeedin^y curions anti(].ae 

{ ieoe of furniture, in fine preaerration. My 
ort, observing my admiration, offered, after 
a little eonyersation, to show me his colloction 
of antiquities and enrioaities, and conducted 
mo to a room entirely fitted np with antique 
furniture, the principal object being an olabo> 
rately-formed oak oodsteM of an early date. 
The head-board was divided into two corn* 

S artments, each richly carved in a florid style, 
he foot-posts were also rich specimens of 
antique carving. On inquiring whether it was 
over slept on, my motive was guessed, and t 
was told it was quite at my service. We spent 
tbe evening very agreeably together, during 
which time a ^r of plain gold ear-rinp were 
shewn me, which had been presented by thO 
unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, to a female 
ancestor, who acted in the capacity of wait¬ 
ing woman, durmg her imprisonment at 
Chataworth. He possessed proofe of their 
originality, and of their having been handed 
down to different generations of his fhmily, 
with strict injunctions respecting them. 

Church at Peak Forett. —Tn the morning, 
daring broakfhst, I was informed that the 
ehuren at Peak Forest formerly possessed the 
right of marrying at any hour of the day or 
night, from which circumstance it was fre¬ 
quent designated ," Little Gretna.** A tra¬ 
ditionary story was told me^ of a young oon- 
ple who had eloped from some part of York¬ 
shire, fbr the pu^ose of being married during 
the night, at the wurch of Peak Forest. Tak¬ 
ing with them a considerable sum of money, 
which was concealed in the saddle-bags of 
the horses, they rode. It was near midnight, 
when, in passing the Winuats, they Wei’s 
stopped by footi^s. One of the assailants 
in the act of striking the unfortunate 
bridegroom with a pickaxe, when his fair 
companion arrested the ruffian’s arm, and, 
prompted by a woman’s love, implored him to 
take her life, bat to spare his. The first part 
of her wish vras com^died with, for the instrn- 
moot was Immediately buried in her bosom; 
his massacre directly lollowod. The terrified 
horses escaped, and, being stopped in their 
furious oarew, suspicion was created of the 
<hi.tk deed just enacted. Search was made, 
and she was discovered clinging to the corpse 
of him she loved. Tbe tide of ufe was ebbing 
and, before fhrther asnstance could be 
{*tncared', her sufl^ugs had terminated; the 
P^pstntimrs this tragedy were never dis- 


ooverod; althon^ strange stories were m- 
monred respe^ng an individual in the neigh¬ 
bourhood who became suddenly and unao- 
oonntably rich. 



ANCISNT CBOaS, MBaH WHBSTOM BAU. 


Poole's Hole. —I next visited Wheaton 
Hall, contiguous to wliioh is a kind of court¬ 
yard. Near the road stands a curions an¬ 
tique cross, in excellent preservation, wltioh 
is now used for the purpose of exhibiting hand¬ 
bills or parish notices upon. 

Passing the wild and romantic Chee Tor, 
the delightful scenery of Aahwood Dale, and 
the neat little town m Buxton, famed for its 
waters, about half a mile’s distance, 1 came to 
the remarkable Bubterraneons cavern, called 
Poole’s Hole, the entrance to which is low 
and narrow, W, on proceeding, opens to tbe 
view loftily and sparionriy; tlm water oonti- 
nually dropping from the roof, congeals into 
l^ge masses on the floor. On pmichrating 
^ther into the interior, the cavern beomnes 
contracted, bnt again expands to an iminmiae 
height, until wo reached Mary, Quemi eff 
So^ f^lar—a clear bright massive eohimn, 
supposed to he tbe extent reached by that im- 
fortunate princess, during her visit to this ex- 
traordiniOT spot. 

Ath-hilUeiu. —^Near Poole’s Hole, are the 
remams of several singular habitations called 

2 D 2 
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Anh-hJl lffl oVa , nonb of whioh aro ftow inhabited. 
The one T viaited was a hole ocoopad .out from 
(he Btda of the rooky hill, whiuh led to a kind 
of aubterratioous dwelling, divided into three 
roo.'iu, admitting a adaitty eo^ply of light from 
the roof; it was the last which had been oo* 
rupied, and the former inmatos had left be¬ 
hind (hem (ho remains of a cupboard fastened 
to (he wall, and other remnants of their homely 
fiirnitnte, whioh were now fast falling into 
decay, from the water having oozed in at se¬ 
veral parts. 

f'iafo q/" Tadiiinfffon. —Forced by rains to 
repasa Asltwood Dale, I came into the quiet 
and secluded village of Taddingtoii, whose vale 
offers its ^ green clad hills on cither aide,” to 
the admiring gaze of the pasaor-by. Here, 
thegolden-hcadod staff of life soomed to invite 
the.siokle, as its promising form was yield¬ 
ingly waved by the passing broeze; whuo, in 
other dtroctions, the harvest had oommenoed, 
and busy hands (with, lot ns hope, gratuful 
hearts) woro gathoriog in the muuificoot boun¬ 
ties of a kind Providonoo. 

Bfark Ufarkfg Qwirry. —A short distanoe 
from the village of Ashford are a marble quarry 
and works, at which L wituossod the process 
of blasting. At the works, tbo black marblo 
—the only kind procured at this quarry—was 
being ont into t!ie shapes tequirod, and, after¬ 
wards, highly pulishod. 

Ohatiworth, ami the Village nf ISdoneor. 

1 next proceeded to Chatsworlh, the seat of 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire. This 
maguifieeut fabric stands within a delightful 
aod extonsivo {lark, through which runs tbo 
river Derwent, near the foot of a high moun¬ 
tain. Daring the absence of its proprietor, it 
is, under certain regulations, open to the pub- 
lie. It would bo impossible to euumorato a 
tithfl part of tho interesting objects here exhi¬ 
bited, each of tho rooms is adorned with tho 
finest works of art, and fitted U]^ in a most 
princely style; a view from tbo windows into 
tho gardens and ploosaru-gronnds beyond, 
whore cascados and fountains are interspersed 
in those sylvan scenes, soomed perfect fairy 
land. 

Adjoining tho park is tho village of Edonsor, 
which formerly consistod of a few small cot¬ 
tages, but, owii^ to tho munificence of the 
duke, is now being converted into ono of tho 
moat deli^tfiil villages in England; the 
buildings are all bahig coii8t.rnctud in the 
Swiss stylo. 

A sehool, under the immediate patronage of 
his grace, was just oomplotod, and about to 
eommeaoo; bestowing a more than usually M- 
berid education upon the cirildreu of tho aur- 
ronndiag oountry; it was exceedingly grati- 
fjring to hear tiio vwy high terms in which 
uis nobleman was invariably spokon of; he 
appears to be beloved by all, and uumcrous 
anecdotes wore rolatod to me, which peur- 
trayod his goodness of heart aad aSbblo die- 
poidtiou. 

Curiaeities of Hadiaa i7a/f.->PraeoBding 


towards Matlo^, near the high road, about 
two miles from Bakewell, is dtnatod ^at ex- 
ocodingly interostiiig abode of olden times, 
lls^dott Hall, whioh is allowed to be the most 
poffeot of the auoiont baronial mansions in 
Bhij^and.' 

On seeing (ho interior, my eieerwu exhi¬ 
bited to me (he otndlo in wluefa tho first Duke 
of Rutland had his ** lullaby,** also tho chest 
which formerly oontalned the family paiiera; 
tho ohapel, fitted up in a rude stylo, but its 
windows possess some rich spwimous of 
painted glass, of a very darly period. • As¬ 
cending by the groat hall, or dining-room, wo 
come to the long ^lery, which occupies tho 
whole south side cl the upper court; this, as 
woU as boing the largest room in the edifice, 
is also in tho best preservation, the wains- 
coating is onriohod and oruamented with tho 
arms of Sir Jolm Manners, the Duke of Rut¬ 
land's ancestor, and thoso of the Vernon fa¬ 
mily; tho richly painted glass, capacious win¬ 
dow recesses, uakon floor, and elaborately or- 
namontod wainsooating, gives to this apart¬ 
ment a most noble and imposing appearance. 

Richly-worked Bed of Mary, Queea of 
Scots .—Wo next visited several rooms, hnng 
with rich spocimens of ancient tapestry, lead¬ 
ing to tho great bed-chamber, in which is a 
bod formerly occupied by Mary, Queen of 
Soots, and which is represented in our engrav¬ 
ing. Its drapery and coverlid arc of tho 
richost description, and decorated by the fair 
hands of ladies living at that period; the walla 
of tho room are hung with Gobelin Tapestry, 
in fine condition, oriiamonted with designs 
from .^sop’s fables; over tho firo-plaeo is a 
rude bas-relief in plaster, of Orpheus charm¬ 
ing tho beasts; in tho window recess is tho 
looking-glass used by the fair nnfortanato, in 
which, no doubt, hor beantifiil form was often 
reflected, that was afterwards doomed to such 
gracoloss mntilatioii, I next descended to the 
kitohon, larder, and boer-cellars. In tbo for¬ 
mer apartment are still remaining vestiges of 
the hospitality which anciently distingnishod 
the rosidonce of an English Baron. Tliero 
are two vast firo-plaoes, an onormons chop- 
ling block, kneading troughs, &o.; on the wall 
8 an ironfkateuiug, suffioiontly large to admit 
the wrist, to which, as a puniriiment, was se¬ 
cured any person attache to the honsahold, 
who refused his usual allowance of ale, &c. 

The Town Matlock .—On qaitting thoso 
interesting relics of former times, I jonrnoyed 
to Matlock, whioh is mnoh colabratod ftw its 
batlu, and mtisooma (moat of whioh are desig¬ 
nated ** Royal,’*) and for the sale of nomoroos 
petrifiietionB, fto. 

About a mile frmn Matlock bath is the 
village of Cromford, possessing theootton ma- 
uufkctory of the late Sir Richard Arkwr^t. 

From Matlock I rctnmod by way of (% 08 - 
(erfield to Sheffield, and from Gidnsborou{h 
down the river Tmnt to Hull, where T ag»n 
embarked for home, after a fortn^t’i absence. 

W. fiC LitiKx>t.u. 
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LOVE’S EHMONSTRINCE. 

Nay, Mini, blami* nw not,—I stolo n kbs I 
A kbi, lima iucutiso oetar, or tlio gale 
Thai aigtu luaiirlant o'er the Uusiom’d vale, « 
Rilling uectamioua dewi—ecetntic Uim I 
Not all tlw honey'd itoira of balmy a|>f<ng. 

Nor autumn bearing the repteuMiod lanm; 

Nor iilenauiaaofthe (>right>eyed*f)'aauey bom. 
Which flit aeroBB the bmln on syl|ihid wing,— 
And ever aa tlw fond idena hold, 

Dillbae their raptnreii o’er the charmed mind. 
Can yield each Jn^, nud all the findings bind 
Aa Bweet alTection'e kiaa I Tlipu be nut cold. 

But ehaater than the mato-ennmnnr'd dovu. 
Impart the aaered plnige, the bond of love. 

J. WaiOBT, Jutt. 


FABLES FROM LESSING. 

Thb Ostrich.—“Now I am going to fly, now 
thon!” said the huge ostrich, and all the birds 
crowdodroandin anxious expectation. '‘Now,” 
he said, and spread his vast wings, but, instead 
of rising, ho only tumbled over, and lay flat 
on the ground. 

When a poet invokes all the Moses, and 
gives you notico that he is going to fly up to 
huavoi, he frisqueutly ends by snob a fail as 
the ostrich's. 

Thb Pbacock and Hen. —peacock once 
said to a barn-yard hen —“ See how proud 
and haughty your spouse stmts about I and 
yet men never say, as proud as a fowl, but 
always, as proud as a peacock.*’ “ Because,” 
Slid the hen, “men are willing to excuse 
pride which has a proper foundation. My 
spouse is proud of his courage and watchful¬ 
ness, while you boast of your—colour and fea¬ 
thers!” 

The Wild Apple-tree. —A swarm of bees 
settled in the hollow trunk of a wild applo- 
tree, and filled it witli houc^, whereupon tho 
tree grew proud, and despurad all the other 
trees of tho forest. And a rose said, “ This 
is a paltry pride. Is thy flmit any loss bitter 
for all thy borrowed sweetness? Transfer a 
little of it to iliy own fruit, and we will 
acknowledge thy excellence.” 

The Doas —“ How degenerate our race is 
among us here 1” said a travelled bound. “In 
that distant remon which men call India, there 
yen find someUiing like do^. Dogs, my dear 
fellow—yon wont believe mo 1 know, yet 1 
saw it myself^ who dont even fear a lion, but 
fly boldly at him.” 

“ But, * asked a steady house-dog, “ do they 
overeome the lions!” 

“ Why, as to that—no—I cant exactly say 
they do—but then only think, to attack si 
lion!’’ 

“ Oh,” was the answer, “ if they dont con* 
qner him, these boasted Indian dogs of yours 
are—not much bettor than ourselves—but a 
good deal silUer. 

Tmt Misbb and the Owl.— A miser went 


to an (fid ruifl to bury a treasure, and there 
saw an qwl devouring a mouse. “ Is this the 
proper employment for Minerva’s philosophi¬ 
cal fiavouriter’ ho asked. 

“ Why not,” was the answer. “ Do yon 
suppose, because I am fond of quiet meditauop, 
that 1 can live on air? 1 know, however, it 
is what you never require of the learned.” 

The Ass and the Lion. —^sop’s ass was 
onoo walking in the woods by the lion’s sido, 
when another ass that bo was acquainted with, 
mot him and cried, “ Good day, brother.’’ 
“ Impudent fellow!” was tho only reply. 
“ Cktmo, come, don’t tako such airs,” said the 
other, “ because you happen to bo walking 
with a lion, are you any better than I? Are 
yon anything but an ass?” 

The Stork. —Jupiter gave the frogs a now 
monarch, a hungry stork, in place of their in¬ 
dolent log. “ If you are unr ruler,” croaked 
tho frogs, “ why do you devour us?” “ Be¬ 
cause you asked me to reimi over you,” Was 
tho answer. I never asked to have you reign 
over ns,” muttered one i>f the frogs. “ Didn’t 
yon? BO much tho worse for you,” mjoiuod the 
stork, and gobbled him up on tho spot. 


A BURIAL-GROUND FOR LONDON. 

It would bo vanity to .Tttompt a French Pero- 
la-Chaiso in the suburbs of London; tho myr¬ 
tle blooms not there, and tho oypri ss grows 
as a stranger. Tho genius of tho people is 
even more opposed to it than the climate. 
Our’s is a branch of the great European fa¬ 
mily very difTcrent from that of tho French— 
to whom tho Franks have left little bat their 
name, and in whoso veins tho Celtic blood is 
mixed, hot not tempered with Gothic and 
Burgundian. By whatever name they be 
called—Saxon, Jute, or Dane—Noithmeii, 
Nurwi<gian, or Norman—our fathers are from 
nortliernniost Uormuny, and the yet romotor 
wilds of SCtindinavia; and the genius of our 
countrymen, sombre and pensive, still savours 
of the primevalforcsts whence issued the found¬ 
ers of thoir lineage. Their fancy crowns not 
Death with roses, nor strives to subdue his 
sternness into a smile, as is attempted, and 
not without snecoss, in tho Fronoh Pcro-la- 
Chaise. There, not a skull, nor a hone, nor 
the imago of one, is to be seen. Deatli's hol¬ 
low eyes are lighted up with lilies— they have 
screened bis bald pate with myrtlc—thev have 
plumped out his fiillen chaps and flushed thorn 
vyth roses—tliat ho smiles and smiloi^ and 
kuoivs himself not. The Teutunie iwitgiAa- 
tiou, on tho contrary, invests him With a 
gloom deeper than his own, and solaces itself 
by adding to his terrors,— 

" lie tilaiura n* 

Ph*w.* .w t -o Kuril**, Ipirible ii* Kell 
Ami aiiii )><■* ;i 4li<><uiriil ilnit *' 

It courts him in the long-drawn aisles of 
eatfaedrahi, ii; vaults where Uic cheerful day 
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i» ft itnTiger all too wanton finr admiairfon. 
It eoi^ans him up in all his blaoknoBs; and 
to divost him of his thick clonds and dark, 
were to rob him of all his dignity, and forfeit 
tho pleasing horror which the contemplation 
of him insji^a 

Rovemioe for antiquity, your Frenchmen 
hare bat little; the organ of Toneration is bat 
little, if at all, developed among them; and 
tile aiizioas foresight that would penotrato 
the mystery even of Death and the grave, is 
precluded by a thonghtlcss and reeldess dis¬ 
position. ** Hang sorrow—care killed a oatt’* 
such, in homely phrase, is their motto; tight, 
vrhole, and sound, they are ever ready, ever 
on the gui vive. The tear, if it spring, is 
ohased by tho laugh that harrios after; and 
spleen and hate, and care and forethonght, 
are alike forgotten in the udonr of pursuit, or 
drowned in the uproar of morriment. 

But with what solomn awo does tho Seandi- 
naviau ear listen; for example, on solemn oo- 
oasions, to tiie midni^t bell, when his iron 
tonne tolls one ** unto tho drowsy ear of 
night.” How intense is the stillness of an 
English audionoe, whmi the knell is rung that 
nshers Pierre to his grave 1 That sin^e in* 
ddent would, on tho French boards, havo pro¬ 
cured for Venico PrescHrved,” as deep a dam¬ 
nation 03 ever play was damn^ withal. What 
is the midnight bolll—the poker striking on 
an iron pot. What is a mined wall crowned 
with the verduro of timol—rabbish, to bo re¬ 
moved as a ttuiaaneo, or e»ploited, if it will 
pap. What arc ancestral observances!—some- 
tiung absurd, ** avant la Uovolntion.” What 
is Death!—a thing not to botiiought at where 
he is not, and to bo made to look pretty where 
ho is. l^e French pride themselves on a ge¬ 
nial tamed to the ** positive;” and the posi¬ 
tive is an enemy to the awM, tho tiiadowy, 
and tho sublime, which enter largely into tho 
composition of the highest flights of poetry. 
They are equally remote from melancholy—a 
foarful gift, but the secret of much that is mov¬ 
ing, bofo in poetry and prose; having it not, 
thoy conceive of it as they can, and strange 
work do their romantioists make of it. 

Tho English jpeople, fdlowing tho bent of 
ihmr genius, will attempt no pretty fonezal 
garden in vicinity of London. What 
would it be but a miserable account of drip¬ 
ping shmbs, and moss^owu walks, edged 
with dank grass; rows of square dabs, hmr- 
ing stonecutter formulas by way of inscrip¬ 
tion, with large provision of death’s heads 
and thigh bones; and here and there a heavy 
aarcopho^, garnished with a coat of arma, 
supported by blubboring cherubs, dodue et 
ho^»i the whole reflecting neither tho sen- 
timontu elegance of the French, uer the aim* 
plo elegance of the English character. 

On tiio east of the British metropolis, or 
more near east by south, rises an eminence 
bewring on its shoulders a plain of wide ex¬ 
tent, the groaud for tho most part uneuclosed, 
aud in every respect adapted to the purpose, 


ifven to the name, Blackhiutb. There may 
the traveller's eye discover, witli a foeling 
not unlike dismay, moro near, a forest 
masts—^beyond, a bonndlcss Pandemoninm of 
bnildings, here, dimly descried in the g^oom, 
there, lost and buried in tlie blackest gloom 
of Tartaras—the modem Babylon, unique of 
cities, everything great and everything mean, 
Bubliiae in fog, and smoke, and vastuess— 
London 1 

How ill, mighty queen, would a pendant 
like Pere-la-Cha!se—pretty.and sentimental, 
become thy swart and colossal nook 1 Inst'ead 
thereof,lot the plain above-mentioned,Btretched 
out," if need bo,” in yet vrider circumference, 
be crowned with a fitting canopy of those lu¬ 
gubrious trees, that love our soil and olimato 
—the Norway fir, the mountain pine, the yew- 
tree's * venoi^le shade,” and every son of the 
forest, ** oui suns horror inest,”—a grove tre¬ 
mendous and inviolahle for a^s— 

*' ObfcoTuin cinaent cobDcxiB Mnn thibm 
Kt gulidai alto tuimmolia aolibtu umbraf.” 

Here might the generations of the dead— 
tho departed millions that once toiled from 
morning to night inthe vast workhouse below, 
find a stem, but deep' and inviolate reposo. 
Why bring roses, or plant myrtles, to mock 
with a snulo tho graves of those on whom no¬ 
thing ever smilw in life. There, in that 
overgrown, clay-built capital—sublimo in 
Bpito etf its brick- —whose boundaries lie bo- 

J ond ken, even when Jupiter has eleared the 
eaven of the dim cloud tW mostly overhang 
it—arc to be found, cheek by jowl, the widest 
extremes of human vanity and human wretch¬ 
edness. There, the stamng female, as she 
drags herself miserably by the rich man’s 
door, sickens at tho effluvia of savou^ and 
sweet, that steam from his kitchen. There, 
they carve them cornices, and gild them, and 
set off their cffulpnoo by crimson of velvet, 
exquisitely wrought aud devised, and pour on 
them a blaze of light from lustres that fiash 
intolerable day; while all without is dork and 
dripping disoomfort, the portion <ff thousands 
that wander houseloss, or, worse, that find in 
their houses no protection against the incle¬ 
mency of tho weathCT. 

" Tukt> BliyBlc, pniii|ii 
Gz]K>!(a tbywU to feel wimt wrelchc* fceb 
And show tile heswns non* Just” 

Mighty bard I of humanity! in that 
city where haply these lines wmre written, 
thoy will not scruple to take thy words in 
vain; and, thrown their listless length on soft 
couches will, from creomp and hot-pressed 
pages, li^ forth thy lines m the aocenta of a 
pseudo-pity, while tue wretch dies not the less 
at their gates. There, in tho capital Of the 
British empire, on which tho sun never sets— 
tile core is rotting with squalor and disease. 

So should the groat London bnrial-l^oaud 
be awfol from vastness, and afaroudod in the 
{doom proper to tho King of Terton; but 
never tiiould it be a Fere*la>Cbaism to threw 
a awleur de roee over the bare ems of mcr- 
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but let it wear the character of death 
ill all ite Btomness, ae in the liviug eemote:^ 
ihord by, ia life iu all its hardships. Enough— 
tlic wretch asks but thifr*-grief will thero be 
hushed, and Carkiug cares disquiet no more. 
Disease will there be cored, and sad old age 
rid of hw harden; fear will no longer palpi* 
tate, nor hui^r persuade to evil deoda, noz 
poverty be disgraceful; labor will there find 
rest, and death, and hie half-brother, sleep, 
roi^ paramount. For this, in the eye of the 
Britannic people in Parliament assembled, 
wonld be no plao^or privilege to usurp and 
exoludo his brother dust. Dives might lie 
here, if be pleased, or rot elsewhere, out be 
must submit to lie by Lazarus. Lords and 
carls may pitch their mausolonraa thero, Imt, 
the humble stone, the wooden cross, the hoop- 
bound grave, shall lie around and have equal 
honour. It would be the people’s burial- 
ground— The (vusve op LuNno.** — where 
bones that ached from seven until seventy, 
should rest iu peace, protected by public law, 
and subject but to one resurrection. Dis¬ 
tinctions of sect sliould be there unknown, 
as of rank—sharers in one common humanity 
—^brethren at least in death, if divided by dif¬ 
ference of creed in life. No priost should say, 
“ This is my demesne—this is my freehold— 
yon are a Papist, and hold seven sacra incuts, 
and therefore shall not have seven feet of /our 
mother earth ”—miserable bigot amongst a 
free and generous people! admired by foreign 
nations as an obscene bird of night, in the 
brightness of the noon-day grove. Catbolio 
should tliio burial-ground bo, for it should be 
universal. A public road running through it 
should make it more classical, as well as men) 
usefril. The “ ways,”— Appian or Flamiaian 
—that ran to the farthest comers of the em¬ 
pire, wore accompanied, for leagues out of 
the imperial -city, by tlie moimroontH of de¬ 
parted Roman generations. The stranger 
from Uie Continent would send his eye reli¬ 
giously through the dark retreats —loea node 
nilentia lali —where glimmered the mouu- 
moutal marbles like sheeted ghosts; and 
emerging, as from a Cimmerian region, into 
the splendid day of the great city, confess, 
with respect, the countrymen of Mili'o.n, and 
a people capable of the grand, am^caroful of 
the dead. 

Thither, too, sbonld the high-minded, elo¬ 
quent, energetic, honest man— hero or sage— 
who had paid ms debt to nature, brcatliing 
hirlast sigh for the people he loveil, be borne 
by ^e people on their shoulders to his grave; 
they would build him bis tomb high up among 
those whom his benevolence had relieved, and 
his gontHTons heart ddbudod; they would come, 
tlie poorest among thorn, to seek out his grave, 
and bid him, hail, and farewell 1 the poet ^onld 
write his ptaiso, and the people ring it with 
thrir evening hymn. 

Nor, though our rizy be murky, and our 
cemeten dark and direar as death, should 
beaa^ htek hw rose—** swoots to sweet,” 


-—nor the poot his bays, nor the hero his lau- 
rri.' Only let what araction planted be i^eo-' 
tionately tended. It would grievo one to see 
aught withering or neglected here. Not 
there at all, its absjjuce would not be re¬ 
marked; but an inscription defaced, or fiiU of 
love and overgrown with nettles, a myrtle 
that dies, a crown rotting unplaced, a marble 
column broken and not rops^hod, a chair for' 
communing with the defhuot—wife or hus¬ 
band—and dropping to pieces from disuse,-—^ 
these are sad outrages on human feeling, and 
mortifying commeutarios on the bremy of' 
man’s affections—O heavens! died two moons, 
ago, and ni»t forgotten yet!” “ Perish the 
ruses and the flowers of kings!” but let the 
love of friends bo at least coeval with them¬ 
selves, else woro life “ tfcdious as a twice-told 
tale.” 


THE WEDDINO FINGER. 

There are few objects among the prodnotions 
of art contemplated with such lively interest 
by ladies, after a certain age, as the wedding- 
ring. 

This has been the theme for poets of every 
calibre ; for geniuses of every wing, from the 
duckling to the solar eagle. 

The mouldy antiquary can tell the origin of 
the custom with which it is connected, and 
perchance why a ring is round; and account 
for many circumstances concerning the cere¬ 
mony of the circlet, on the most conducive 
evidence, amounting to absoluto coi^ectural 
demonstration. 

Amidst all that has been said and written 
in referpucc to the ring, 1 believe tlio more 
htrely part engaged in ilte mystic matter,—the 
taper rcsideuco of this ornament, has been 
neglected. 

Now' this is rather curious, as there aro 
facts belonging to the riug-flnger which ren¬ 
der it iu a peculiar manner an appropriatu 
emblem of matrimonial union. 

It is the only lipgcr where two principal 
nerves belong to two dislintd trunks. 

The thumb is supplied with its prinpipal 
nerves from the radial nerve, as is also the 
fore-flngor, the middle flueor, and the thumb 
side of the i-iiig-flnger; whilst the uUar nerve 
fumislios tho little finger and the other side of 
the ring-finger, at the point of extremity of 
w'hich a real union takes place: it seems as if 
it were iuteiided by nature to be the matri¬ 
monial finger, 

That the side of the ring-finger next tho 
*Iittlo finger is supplied by the ulnar Qcrvek is 
frequently proved by a common accident, tmtt 
of striking the elbow against the edge of a 
chair, a door, or any narrow hard substance ; 
tlie ulnar uezirc is then frequently stimck, and 
a thrilling liensaiion is felt in the. little fmgOT, 
and on the same side of the ring-^ger,'eut 
not on the other ride of it. 
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HANNIBAL CBOSSINO THE ALPS. 

(ArtteUfrror.) 


" lT«tiA'» dtfa»—I mm bMtitfitU attd brigU I 
IMiii** Mdi-^ww lovely to the eliiht I 
TIm KmeeM viiwyMid wUli iti pnrple fhiU, 

Tke i«eli.lmnt Am that tmiple tlw irflyrini’a faot, 
Tho-ilauehm river, and the iriilaf’d doane, 

Theie an t^ hearitiaa, tboM thy blnalnin, Konwl 

Thriee hapfiy spot 1 the pcw'r that hkat tliy laad 
Hath niv'a protvctioa bom the apoOer'a hand. 

For who rinll aUmh you raeh'a tobiMiiig Imw, 

Itf miaed pvaka, sod its efamul aaew ? 

The Invader’s swonl, reahtleaB tlMnRh lie Iw, 

Mast eonquer Natoroi en he moquer then! 

What then the menaee of Gartbaao’v anns I 
LiMqh on, and revel In tlw vrine-cu|/e eharas, 
nrtak, aoneof Rome, and slwalh your needless Idadeai 
J>rink to the laughing eyes of Roniaa nnhla. 

Drink to yon Alp*, t^t guard our favour'd hoan, 
‘They we the weapons, tliey the shield of Rome." 

Thus sung Rome's yonlh, and mid their reckless 
mirth. 

Bade rash defianea to the pow’ra of earth, 

Bach hosllle name provokwi a loniler laugh, 

To evwy friend a dMper bowl tlwy quaff. 

While land and oft they mock'd the tlueat’ning fbe. 
And dtowa'd remembtanee in tlw gObM’s dorr. 

Rat hark! wlwt alioal the Jovial hand alarms f 
Each street tesonnds the lenrful cry ** to arms I" 

On yon high diff that fbiwns o’er anuny Rome, 

The Chief of Carthage, and Ms armies eome> 

A baaner waves whm ftwt ne’er trod before, 

A hdmHt gleama above the eagle's soar. 

And tlw wlMsdituda of Alpine snows 
VioMs to tho Iwsvy tramp at sted.eiad foes. 

Awhile they gawd, in tpeeclilest terror hwt, 

A breetMeae momeut, on the ilistaat boat, 

TUI load andshriU the sUrriug war-eiy ruas^ 

** Toaimal toaimsl Dsatruction ou tlie foes I" 
Than rang tlw tamplea with the tread of feet, 
Roaw't Ivon legiona pace the crowded atreot, 

Theh ctasMog aims the foarftil aUence broke. 

With etwry slap tlw echotug Forum shook. 

And richly glow'd theh banner's silken fold 
With nmmtve spleudont deck'd, and stiff with gold; 
W^l might Italia boast of sneh a band I 
‘dainst sneh an boat what mortal loe might stand I 

Pme r tad new the ibaat, and hush’d the song, 

Loud rose the waUIng s tearhil throng t 
To wwh stem warrior dings his weeping wifo. 
Invoking heaven to ahield lilm in tlw etrifa; 

With ihrohhhig^mrt she speake her last brewdl. 
Fur who, this day, the battle's Ihle may tell? 
Ferdhanee a widow era the enn be act— 
Ttaaaanow’alight may M’ar bebdd tbi-m fodl' 


A Hoping 'mfnnt elaspa tbe scMiai'a bransL 
And twhioa kia fngors in fho lofty crest $ 

His mothnr's tesis to Mm aia all unknowta 
Ha sees no aorvow in hia llsriwr*a frown j 
Yet may he loae that hther hi ftw light— 

A Iwlpless orpbau ora the frdl of nigM* 

Hera weeps a miiiden on her loveFs nedr. 

Whose tcuia not glory’s goMm ^aama can dwell*; 
With Mtter oohs aha heaia the {mpaasian’d ysouth— 
He may not Urn to keep Ms idighted troth.. 

Or here, perahanee, a yoathfol vrarrior stands. 

And begs a Uasslng from hisfothec's hands. 

The aged sire bestows it with a tear, 

Th bard ao-soon to port wiUi one ao dear I 
This day may pariah in tbe hattte’a ragSb 
Tbe only eimifort of his waning ago. 

Meanwhile, tlw foe pnisnca his tollscnw way, 

Nw rocks, nor snows,- bis labonr'd program stay; 
With warlike skUl he levels every part. 

And amoothas hia pnaaage with tlw aid of art* 

Does some vast rock ohstmct tlie daug’rona pass? 
With die tlw cMeftain mdta the ragged mute. 

Or subtle stieama diseolve the boidau'd snow. 
Which bode dedauoe to the ana’s blow; 

Dues the tired sddier tiint beneath Ilia load ? 

His hardy Leader cheers liim on tbe road. 

With hla owu hands pnpam the iey soil. 

Tlw ftist in dangnr, aa the drat in toll i 
TUI. every danger, every t»U snhdned, . 

On Alps* high top the chief of Carthage atooil. 
Around, Ids warriora shine in bnrniahed ateel, 

Hia iMsnlcrons elephants beside him kned; 
Beneutli lies Italy, the look’d ftw land, 

A wealthy prise to tmpt the soMier'a hand;— 
Now, tramble, Rome, yon stalwart abUisty 
Hua conquer’d Nature, and riiaU couquer (hoe I 

The ann's bright beams upon the hOMop Make, 
Awl Iwlm end Made ledeet hb angry mys. 

With acotching Ihry on the Iwot they fidl, 

Aa if to goard the land they loved an wdl t 
The victar amtted—that aun tint served kf show 
The fieMsipf Ita^y more Ihir Iielaw, 

Those del& were lib—the pathless barrier eross’d 
From that promt hoar the might of Roma b lost; 
And white Ms bosom IwuT'd with waiiior.|irfale^ 
Well hod the chieftain thus eultlng cried^ 

" dhade ofmy fhtfaer, lenvwthy deathftil ateep^ 
Hb idigbled oath behold thy oifrpring keep, 
Beh^ thy aon—aud gtediten in thy temk^ 

Thus prove hb doathlem enmity to Rome, 

Itefore yon suif shall eease thie eve to aliiiie. 

Or itea^ or fertib Italy k mine !’’j 


tS.M- 
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THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW. 

THBIB VLOVBBI^ BlttOS, AND lltSBCTS. 

Thb luka now carol tbe same song, and in 
the same kej, as when Adam fint tnrn&l his 
enraptured oar to eatoh the moral. The owl 
first hooted in n flat; and it stiU lores the 
key, and screams throni^ no oAer octaves. 
In the same key, has ever ticked the dwth- 
watoh'; while all the three noted chirps of 
the cricket have ever been in n, since Tnbal> 
Cain first heard them in his smithy, or the 
Israelites in their ash^ovens. Never has the 
bun of the great cnat risen above the second 
A ; nor that of the honse-fly’s wing sunk below 
the first T. 

Sound had, at first, the same connection 
with colour as it has now; and the ri^t 
angle of light’s incidence might as much pro- 
<iUoe a sound on the first turrets of Cun’s 
city, as it is now Maid to do on one of the 
Pyramids. The tulip, in its first bloom in 
Noah’s garden, omitt^ heat four-and-a-half 
degrees above the atmosphere, as it does at 
the present day. 

In the first migration of birds, they passed 
firom north to south, and fled over the nar¬ 
rowest part of the seas, as they will next 
autumn. The stormy p^rel much delighted 
to sport amongst the first billows which the 
Inman Ocean ever raised, as it does now. 
Tbe enokoo and nightingale first b^n their 
song toiler, anatogous to the bennning of 
our Apnl, in the days of Nimrod. Birds that 
lived on flies, laid blueisli eggs in the days of 
Joseph, as they wUl two thousand years 
hence, if the snn riionld not faU from his 
throne, or the earth not break her harness 
from the planetary car. The first bird that 
was csgod, oftoner sung in adapte,than in its 
natural spirit. The rat and the robin fol¬ 
lowed the footsteps of Noah, as they do oors! 

Corals have ever grown edgeways to the 
ocean stream. Eight millions two hundred 
and eighty thonsanu animaloulm could as well 
live in a drop of water in the days of Seth, 
as now. Flying iimects had on their coats of 
mail in the <Uys of Japhet, over which they 
havo evw wav^ plumes of more gaudy fea¬ 
thers than the peacock eveur dropped. The 
bees that afforded Eve her first honey, made 
their combs hexagonal; and the first house¬ 
fly produced twenty millions eight thousand 
three hundred and twenty ew in one year, 
as she does at present. Ilie ibst jump of the 
first flea was two hundred times its own 
ioBgth, as it was &e last summer. 

There was iron enough in the blood of the 
first forty-two men to make a {dcmghtiiaro, as 
them is to-day, firom vrtiatevm country or 
men you coU^. The lungs of Abel con¬ 
tained a coil of vital matter, one hundred and 
fifiy-nlne feet square, as o^e; and the first 
iuapiration of Adam consumed serenteen cu¬ 
bic iaidiss of air, as do those of every adult 
reader. 


•* ABTS OF THB 

. OLD MAGICIANS. 

AiTHonoH some gleams of historical fig^t 
guide ns to the reoepms of the temples of u- 
tiqnity, yet, as a mroat branch of human sci- 
cnee flonnahed onfy in the depths of the sanc¬ 
tuaries, under the guise of rel^oua mystertos, 
gr^ obscurity must, upon aaany poimts, 
vail. All the miracles not swinging Inai 
craft or imposture were the firuft efthe occult 
science of magic, and were, in &ct, truths 
won firom natural philosophy. 

Many arts, whim have now, for a long pe¬ 
riod, become familiar, passed for divine or 
wonderfiil so long as their mechanism conti- 
nned secret; and, in the trial of dciU whidh 
oooorred between tiie professors of tbe soimioe, 
whose interests were opposed to each other, 
to veil firom profane eyes the bonnds of msgie 
power, a tacit or formal eontraet existedoc- 
tween the Thaumaturguts. In the Grecian 
mythology, one god could not undo what ano¬ 
ther had done In the contests of tbe Thau- 
maturgista, the same principle appears to have 
been admitted and acted upon. 

As it was necessary to wow in appearanee 
a sapematnral power and conceal tiie hand 
of man, a religious seoresy hid the princbles 
of Bcienoe, and a peculiar language, withngn- 
rative expressions, allegories, and emblems, 
veiled firom the eyes of the people, the minutest 
clue to the unravelmeut of the mystery. Hie- 
roglypliics, an unknown writing, the enignm- 
tical language of oonjurors, gradual and par¬ 
tial revelations, and which wore communi¬ 
cated in their- plenitude to a small number, 
and a fearful religions oath, contributed to 
wrap them in an impenetrable mystery. 

Tbe art of magic seems, in fact, to have 
been the result of a scienoo laboriously ac¬ 
quired, and with difficulty preserved. To carry 
on magical operations, there must bare been 
numerous experiments on the powers of na¬ 
ture, over whidi was spread a mysterious veil. 
Moses Maimonides informs ns, that the first 
part of tbe magic- of tbe Chaldeans was the 
knowlodge of metals, plants, and minerals, 
and the second pointed out the times when 
the works of magic could be performed, that 
is to say, the precise moments, when the sea¬ 
son of the year, the temperature of the ^r, 
and the state of the atmosphere, would asriat 
the completion or perfection of the chemical 
or physical operations. Add to this, meiflia- 
nii^ inventions, gestures, attitudes, words 
nnintelligible and mysticM, the qqaekery of 
^legerdemain, the various kinds td denees 
more or less gross, oracles consulted conti¬ 
nually and managM by stratagem, and we 
diaU possess the system of delution almost 
complete. 

Lm ns now proceed to a more particular 
racoontal of the Thanmaturgio arts and pow- 
OHVr- f 

I. Mechanics, acoustics. o]^cs, and hydro¬ 
statics, woe aB sciences whidi WIN known to 
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tb0 Tbanmatnrgtsts, and oanied to*a height of 
peifaotion snoh a** the modornH haTo ou^ till 
Tory lately attained, and, even at the present 
day, hare not aurpaseed. The moveable or 
alidi^ panete—the machiilM wlilcb seized the 
oandidates for initiation, and caused th''m to 
disappear-rare found in almost all temples; 
tho statues which moved of themselves prove 
that tbo eoDstmetion of automatons is not a’ 
recent invention; and tho words that, by ani> 
yersal aceounts, they distinctly uttered, snffl- 
otently diow that tho ancients had diseovered 
the secret of tlioso androidet whicli, in our 
days, have excited so much admiration. 

ThQ,opfioal illusions were not less extra* 
ordinary. The Thaumaturgists possessed mir¬ 
rors which represented multiplied images, ob¬ 
jects turned upside down, and, what was still 
more surprisiag, whioh, in a particular posi¬ 
tion, lost tho proportjr of reflecting. 

limy renlatou, snth adroitnois, the effects 
of light; tno delicious gardens, tbo splendid 
palaces, which, from tlie midst of profound 
darkness, appoariiig suddenly, dazzling and 
brilUaiit as ttio sun, would almost entnlo us 
to suppose tlie existonoo of a Diorama in an¬ 
cient times. 

On tho other hand, tho apparition of gods 
and the diados of dead mou was probably 
owing to nothing more than pbaDtaamagoria. 
Orpheus, inconsolable for the loss of Eurydico, 
betakes himself to Aomos, in a cavo conse¬ 
crated to magical evocations; bo bdioves tho 
shade of Eurydico follows him, he looks be¬ 
hind, and, finding himself deceived, kills him¬ 
self in despair. 

1^10 magician had acquired tho secret of 
doludiiig the sight, so as to render persons in¬ 
visible, or, at least, to cause thorn to appear 
under tho frnns of boings of a different species. 
It will suffice to mention Proteus, Cratisthc.'ics, 
aiidthcacconut of Eustatliinssnrronndingliiui- 
self with flames which seemed to issuo from his 
body. This fact, of which tho ancient writers 

S [ive so many ex.%mplcs, has been observed 
ately, in Mexico and Fmi. Tho Eaquals, 
national priests, suddouly took upon thorn- 
selves a frightful aspect, and trausfomed thoir 
bodies, in the eyes of tlio spectators, into eagles, 
tigers, and monstrous serptmta. Those mira¬ 
cles were only performed after preparation, 
and in chosen places, so that all circumstanoos 
combine oteariy to indicate tlie existence of 
maohinery, thoujgb its springs and movements 
cannot be explained. 

iThe ancients were also acquainted with al¬ 
coholic liquors, distillation, liquids changing 
Colour, and a great number of chemical re- c 
suUs: but they possessed, at the same time, a 
book of secret^ wnioh we have taken a pretty 
long time to decipher. The method of pre¬ 
serving tiie body from Are, so often employed 
in religious eeremonics and judieial triau, was 
praeti^ in Asia, Italy, um the Lower Em¬ 
pire, and, more lately, in Europe. The art of 
wonvingthe asbestos, which has been lately 
tevivedlty theChevaliW Alini, wMCAaitt^t 


invention; buttheTbaumaturiiistshad means 
of rendering wood incombnstible, which we 
have not boon successful enough to recover. 

IT. Tlieir perfect acquaintance with jdants 
and tlwir properties, furnished matchless wea¬ 
pons to the initiated. There can he no doubt 
that the charms of musie and kind treatment 
must act upon tho senses of animals, and hour 
often has not tlie sense of smell served to sub¬ 
due thcml To give a mngle example; the 
power possessed by the Psylli over the bites of 
Borponts (put beyond doubt by expraiments 
made in our days in Egypt) was gained by 
means of porfnmes, which affected the senses 
of reptUes, but did not act on tliosO of tlie 
human kind. 

The imagination predisposed, by constant 
belief in extravagant tales, and tho senses 
excited by imaginary fears and presentiments, 
proved of powerful assistance to the Tlianma- 
turgists. We daily witness the strange effects 
the imagination produces; the miraculous 
cures wrought by its aid alone; the assistance 
it renders to medicine, which, born in tho 
temple, made part of the occult science, and 
was long practised by tho priests alone. Cre¬ 
dulity and quackery stron^hciiod their influ¬ 
ence. Tho extraorilinaire cases of abstiponoo 
mentioned so frwpently by the ancients, prove 
tho fact of nutritions Bab^’tanceE being con¬ 
densed into an almost imperceptible compass, 
which permitted persons to remain a long 
time without taking any perceptible nourish¬ 
ment. Matthiolo attributes to tho Scythians 
the use of n herb agreeable to the taste, which 
was so exceedingly nutritions that its effects 
lasted Bomotimes as long as twelve days. 

The ancient priests could inspire terror by 
the perfect knowledge they possessed of subtle 
poisons. 'Without doubt, they rendered im- 
lacnso aor\’ico to mankind by llieir learning; 
but when circmnstauccs re<;uircd striking ex¬ 
amines, they did not scruple to use the dan¬ 
gerous means of destruction whioh they held 
in their power. The art of graduating poisons 
has alw^s existed in India. 

ITI. What strikes ns as being most re¬ 
markable about tho philosophers of antiquity, 
is their talont for oWrvatiun. In tho eyes 
of a oredulons and ignorant people, how pow¬ 
erful must those iKsrsons have seemed, who 
foretold, with accurate precision, eclipses, 
earthquakes, rain, storm, the changes of tbo 
wind—who, in short, hold the thunderbolt and 
the tempest; and yet a deep research into me¬ 
teorological pUottomona, and tiio sinis which 
are generally the proenrsors of snra evmits, 
affsided a sufficient Ibnndation for those pre¬ 
dictions, which seemed to the vulgar, to imply 
tite power of controlling the elomonts. 

Thus the Thaumatnraists employed magical 
operations to mrevetat ue fall of hail, men 
they very well knew the olouds did not con¬ 
tain any. They knew, beyond doubt, the 
vast resources worded to in eleCtridty- 
M. Salvetto has diown, that Knma Rs^iUus 
had made the same exj^iiiaeiitaiaBMilIwBk- 
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lin, and the nune alio, firom fho rqietition of 
which, with too little preoantion, Pr^ossor 
Beiohman was killed with lightnine in 1753; 
he proTea that the existence of this aii runs 
baoK to the time of r^mnethous—^that it elu* 
oidates the jnytbos of Salinonous—that it was 
known to the Jews, then to Zoroaster, who 
nsed it to light the sacred fire, and assist in 
the initiation of his disciples. 

Tlic science of the Thanmatargists indnded 
many other subjects. They hod observed that 
particular mo(^B of culture were noxious to 
o&eh other; that certain chemical mixtnres 
were injurious to harvests of every kind of 
seed, and tended to ciry m the trees, aud ren¬ 
der the fruit abortive, l^om this they were 
enabled to foretcl the sterility of trees or land, 
when the imprudent husbandmen had placed 
useful vogetwles in the vicinity of noxious 
ones, or when they themselves had predicted 
the same in their rites of sorcery. 

They also possessed the infor^ art of ren¬ 
dering the air pestilential. The Soanes^ not 
content, according to Strabo, witli wounding 
their enemies with envenomod weapons, sufib- 
cated the warriors they could not reach, by 
shooting at them arrows containing a prepared 
powder, which diffused an odour so infootious, 
tliat it carried death to all who were so ill- 
fated as to breathe it. 

The first philosopW who is known to have 
studied the science as it ought to be studied, 
namely, by experiments, was Democritus, 
who said the whole art of magic consisted en¬ 
tirely in the application and the imitation of 
the laws of nature. 

Finally, the Thaumaturgists had, without 
doubt, numberless ways of imposing on the 
ignorant classes; and if we enter into the 
details of Juggling, or the amusements of ex¬ 
perimented philosophy, which, assuredly, were 
not unknown to persons interested In sur¬ 
rounding themselves with everything that 
could tend to increase their power, wo must 
oortainiy conclude that such causes havo 
given rise to many miracles; and that it 
would bo absurd to deny all of them, because 
the facts themselvos were veiled in allegories 
or figurative expressions. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 

The Baltimore Clipper tells a good story, of 
vrhich the following is the substance:— A. 
board of ** School ^mmissionorB,” who «n- 
enmbbr a consequential little village in Mary¬ 
land, being in want of a teacher, advertise 
in the newspaper for " a well-disposed, moral 
man, -who ooniu toaoh the dead language, and 
did not drink whiskey, or chow tobacco.’* 
After a fortnight of this MVertising had elabo¬ 
rated, a raw-boned Yankee made his appeor- 
anec, with a knife andapine-stiekiaonehand, 
and a Cape Cod protection, aliae a xake of 
gingerbrm, in the other, and held the follow¬ 
ing diidpgae with lihe committee aforesaid 


" Wei), sir,** said the ehaimmn, eyeing the 
candidate from head to foot, ** do yon possess 
tho necessary reqnisiteB for a pnbUc sohoid- 
teacher.*' 

** I guess T do,** said Slick, whittling his 
stick. 

" Do you understand Latin,*’ asked one of 
the oommttec-mon, a Dnteh former. 

** 1 guess I do,” replied Slick, again ronnd- 
iog the end of tho stick vdth tho knife. 

« Well, let's hear some of your Latin,** said 
the chairman. 

Quambo hie squashium et punkinitnn Hn- 
gum,” said Slick, drawing his coat deeve 
dowly under his noso. 

** Humph I*' exclaimed tho Dutchman, " ist 
dat Latin! Who's te autliorl” 

Josephus,*’ replied Slick; ** ho says in his 
lifo of Governor Hancock, Sic transit gloria 
Monday morning—llancockibus quad erat 
domonstraudum.’* 

"Dat’s goot,” exclaimed tho Dutchman, 
rubbing his hands, “tero never was bettor 
Latin!” 

“ Now, sir,” said the chairman, “ I suppose 
you understand geography!” 

" I guess I do,” said Slick, sharpening tho 
end of his stick. 

How for havo yon been!” 

“ As far as tho Deosstriet of Columby.” 

** What state is it in!” 

A state of desperation.” 

What latitude are wo ?” 

" According to the thermometer we're ten 
degrees below aero.” 

" Which is tho most western part of NoHh 
America 1” 

" Cape Cod.” 

« Good. Now, sir, let ns see how for yon 
havo studied mathematics. Wliat’s tlio area 
of a square acre of land 1” 

“ That depends upon the quality,” replied 
Slick, snapping tlie blade of his knifo. 

“ Well, Biipposo it to bo good com land!'* 

" Why, thou, it depends upon tho unmhor 
ofhiUs.” 

** Say—five hundred.” 

**Gne88, you monght as well tell a feller 
how many grains yon plant to the hill V* 
“Five.” ■ 

"Tlien, according to Euclid, it wonld bo 
seven hundred and rorty-two feet horizontally 
perpendicnlar.” 

" Excellent. Pray where are yon from 1” 

** Staunton, down in the bay state—and 1 
can do most anything.’* 

"No doubt; but there is one tbiniC wlndt 
yon cannot do—yon cannot humbug, us; yon 
may go.” _ 

Stoems on rHE GuiMnAKS. —The tnnd «a- 
reering onward at some 120 miles an benf| 
and thundering upon every jntting Cliff and 
monntrin peak, in sonnds more ternfic than if 
all tho Titans which fobnlhit ever iuacied, 
were the earth with thefr hatmers 

ofadaxtuHit. 
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HOW TO READ AUTHOlRS. . 

" J»t and Eamett.”) • 

To eommone with WaandwoRTii; cast yoor* 
Kt full length, on the aoft swarcL by the 
aamn of a xipjpUng stream, with men 
beoipis banging over yonr head, and the 
merry chirping of birds heard all around. In 
the distance, are the bine mountains, and 
tlrare rises np against them the smoke ftom 
an eneamiMnent of gypsies. 

Soorr utould be read in an apartment hnng 
with relics of the feudal ages, and lighted by 
windows painted with heraldic ornaments. 
A riehly carved, high-backed, old chair, is 
oooi^iea by the student, and in a few minutes, 
he is in the da;^B of chivalry and romance. 

To sympatmao with the spirit of Btron, 
neat vourself on a rock by tho sea-ahoro, when 
the sky 1o«d(s wild and stormy. A few dis¬ 
tant white sails are all that tell of the exist¬ 
ence of man, and no sound breaks the feeling 
of utter loneliness, save the foint murmur of 
the tide on tho beach bdow. 

Choose PoPK for your oompanion in a byou 
of an apartment fitted up with the most fas¬ 
tidious elegance. Plctoros, busts, and vues, 
are disposed around, aad tho light falls gently 
from windows half-veiled by curtains of rose- 
coloured fflik. There feast on the exquisitely 
refined wit uid philosophy of Pope, whilst 
coffee is served at interviM in cups of the 
richest china. 

Read Milton in some sequestered nook of 
a cathedral, whore tho ‘*dim, religions light,” 
of tho gorgccms painted window, and tho dis¬ 
tant swell uf the choir, illustrate the page of 
the groat Christian pool 

Swt yourself on a stile in the oountry, and 
read GoLssMirn. The corn-field is full of 
reapera Some are at work, and others are 
lying in the shade of a hedge, lauding and 
wnkiug. Over the trees, peeps the spire of 
the picturesque old village church, and the 
r^-briok house of the squire looks down from 
the hUI. All aronnd breathes of English ratal 
Iffe, and of Goldsmith. 

^ndy tho philosophic Fibloino 1b the tra- 
teUer’s room of a country inn, which is a lit¬ 
tle world of itself. Gnosts are arriving— 
o^ers are departing—bells are rinring—the 
landlady Is criling t but let not thu dtsturb 
you, for, probably, the very same thing Is 
oeourring on ^e page before you. 

Eqjoy the mim-moving Smoixbtt at on 
open window which looks dovrn into a crowded 
streel Fine gentlemen, adventurers, sailors, 
ladies .of ew^ virtue, ootclipolos, pass along 
and form a living portrait-gallery to ilhutrato 
the volume. 

Moonu must ^ve forth his fksoinations in a 
bower of vine-leaves, intermixed with rosea 
Let a cim tff wine he at your side, and read 
and -quaff until you feel that this world is Ml 
of stmishino and haspiness, and that be who 
grieves, is but a foot 

■ The ruins of some old abboy shall bs your 


study for Sbbu.bv. There read; aBd,-Jn tiie 
pauses of year reading, look around on Bn 
memortalB of a past state of man, and mei^- 
tate on his foture destuy. 

' And Vfaere ahril be our study for the mas¬ 
ter-mind, SuAXsrsax! The lonely sea-ahoie 
—^the gr^ shades of the forest—the busy re¬ 
sorts of the town—all those spots whira wo 
have stalky churned for others, may be suo- 
oessively claimed for Shokapere; for aU h»ve 

H 'red his nniversal genius, play 

have a dlfibrent stuifr; and this devraon, 
1 solemnly declare, 1 wUf require only of the 
student of Shakspere. 

Thus, by our vagabond and occentrio mode 
of reading, is every shabbily-printod book 
oouverted into a pictorial edition; 


THE FRENCH PRESS. 

Since tho days of Napoleon, the activity of 
the hVenchpross has gmtly augmented. 
number of printed sheets, exclusive of news-* 
papers, amounted, in 181C, to CC,8&2,883, and 
in ten years there was an increase ix 16,158, 
600. At present, that number is about dou¬ 
bled. 

The French booksellers are brevet6s, that 
is, r^lariy licensed, and bound to observe 
certain rales. 

French dealers regulate their discount by 
the tubjeet, and not % the size of tlie volume, 
'as wo do in England. For instance, on history 
and general literature, they allow 25 poroent; 
on matliematicB and other scieutifio works, 
from 10 to 15 per cent; but on works of fiction 
as much as 50 or 60 per cent. 

The piracy practised by booksellers in 
Franco and Bclginm is well known. Ban- 
dry’s and Galignani’s catalogues riiowthe im¬ 
mense nomber of Euglidli works which arc 
re-printed in Paris for almost nothing, Uie 
bookseller paying merely for paper and 
printing. 

On the otha|^ hand, Belgium glnts herself 
upon the brain of tho Frenw anther, and tho 
^ult of many a weary hour and aching brow 
is immediately caught up by the Brussels* 
bookwUor, who thus robs the poor author of 
his just profits. 

Smtzerland is more particularly fomons for 
the immense number of publications reprinted 
there. A single bookseller, in first rix 
months of 1837, reprinted 318,615 Flench 
Tolnmss. 

It would be a useless and weary tadc for 
.our readers were we to enter with any mi¬ 
nuteness into the sobjectof the importation of 
foreign works into the United Kingdom.. The 
average dnty psM to government for the im¬ 
portation of foreign wi^s is 5/. per cwt.; and, 
on looking at tea returns for lie last tot 
years, we fold that there has been no material 
Increase or decrease daring that period. 

According to the list laid before the House 
of CoBunoBB, we find that tite total for tho last 
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idno yean in England amoantB to 77,0051., 

S Ting an average per year, of 0,556/.; in 
sotland, 7S3/. and an average of 81/.; and in 
Ireland, of 2,041/., and an averam per year of 
249/.; and the net produce of thelaat ton years 
for tiie United Kingdom, amounts to 91,590/., 
making an average of 9,159/. per year. 


PHARISEES OF THE TALMUD.* 

[Thb Rabbins had some shrewdness and satire 
at command. Tlieir Talmud says that there 
tirero seven sons of Pharisees, and the follow¬ 
ing is the category it draws np:—] 

1. A SheehetnUe Pharisee. —^He tamed 
Pharisee for gain, as the Shechemites snffored 
themselves to be oireumcised. 

2. A Pharisee with his feet cut off. —So 
called as if he had no feet, boomiso ho would 
scarcely lift them from the ground when he 
walked, to cause the greater opinion of his 
meditation. 

8 . A self-mutilating Pharisee. —He would 
shut his eyes when he walked abroad, to avoid 
the sight of women, so that ho often dashed 
his hrad against the walls, that ovon the blood 
gashed out. 

4. A “ What ought I to dot and I will do 
it'* Pharisee. —Of this sort was the man who 
asked, " Good master, what shall 1 dol ’ &c., 
and who at last replied, ^ All those have 1 
done from my youth upward.” 

5. A “ Mortar of a Pharisee.” —So called 
because ho wore a hat in manner of a deep 
mortar, such as they used to bray spico in, so 
that he could not look upward, or on either 
side, but only downward on the ground, and 
directly forward. 

6 . A Pharisee from Love. —Such a one as 
obeyed the law for the love of virtue. 

7. A Pharisee from jFeor.—-Such a one as 
obeyed the law for fear of punishment. Ho 
who conformed for fear, had rospoot chiefly to 
the negative commandments; but he who con¬ 
formed for love, especially respected the affir¬ 
mative. 


THE DOOEGAH POOJAH. 

In the month of October occurs the most 
popular and celebrated of all the Hindoo 
festivals observed by the natives of Eastern 
India, vis., the Doorgah Poojali. 

The pomp and solemnity with which it is 
invariably celebrated by all classes of the 
pMple, the general hilarity and universal joy 
to' vrtiich its periodical return gives rise, and# 


As the anniversary-day of ihfo hi|^ fostfval 
appi^hoB, symptoms of grand proparations 
thicken all around. The rich and the poor, 
the old and the young, the Brahmiu and the 
Sudor, are all moved oy a natioinBl impulse ef 
propitiating a dmty, is supposed to be 
endowed with all the disUnetive attributes of 
the whole host of the gods that compose the 
Hindoo pantheon. 

To give a detailed account of the almost 
innumerable ordiiianoes which are the neces¬ 
sary accempanimeuts of this Poojali, would 
be waste of time. Every European resident 
in India, must have heard of the endless mUl- 
tiplioity of rites which are more or less (he 
characteristic feature of every heathen prao- 
tico. It is by the m^e infiuenoe of these 
divers rites that the priests contrive to impose 
on the populace, and retain their towering 
^re-ominence over all other human beings. 
Supposed as they are to possoss the key of 
paradise and purgatory, tbolr munters servo 
as a talisman for engrossing the adoration 
and homago of the devout Hiudoes, whose 
blind seal in the cause of suporstitioii conld 
alone be oquallod by their profound ignorance. 

The number of idols vraich are fabricated 
about this time of the year, and the ease with 
which they are disposed of, are so great, that 
the craft of imago-makiug has, from time 
immemorial, boon considered as one of the 
most lucrative professions. 

Every Hindoo who possoises a competenoy 
is bouud, as it wore, by the strong tie of 
natkmal sniicrstition, to consecrate ms domi¬ 
cile with the presenco of Doorgah, and lavish a 
portion of bis income on the celebration of the 
Poojah. In Calcutta and its vicinity, no loss 
than some 10,000 or 12,000 idols are wor¬ 
shipped on the oecnsion, and the sum thns 
spent in their adoration e&eot'ds .'i00,00()/. 

A very rich Baboo is once said to bave spent 
a lae of rupoes in one single Poojah, but snoh. 
extravagant expenditure is often the fore¬ 
runner of speedy ruin and bankruptey. 

An Enropoan living in his native land can 
never form an adequate idoa of the universal 
tirevalence of image-worship throughout Indio, 
out should ho once repair to Bengal in the 
month of .Septembor, he will be perfoctly 
eonviuced of the truth of the Heriptural pae- 
sages in Isaiah and other prophets. In past- 
iug along the streets of the native put of the 
town, he will soe nothing but the preseripUve 
ousigns of idolatry, emblaaonod with all man¬ 
ner of Oriental pomp and splondonr. The 
varie^ of exhibitions, the almost ineeasaiit 
din of the tom-tom, the loud acclamations at 


igious rite, afl conspire to place this fosti- made for the guests, and the several kinds of 
iTlijrli in popular estimation. tamasha whieh enliven the scene, bespeak the 

Itcommenees on the third of the month, solemnization of a festival which oombines in 
and lasts Hiree days, during which idl Hin- it all kinds of religious austerities, as well as 
does, be their raiik what H may, are engaged sensnal ej^oymenti.-'Ca/cu/to Ctmriar. ' 
in paying their homages to thin supreme 
div&dty7 


V Talmud. Tract. Siiia. cap. 3. 
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MACHfITUDK ANI> WAN«S OF 
ENGLAJfO. 

iFnm fkn eHrrmU Nttmber uftkt Qmnt 0 rfy Jtniew ) 

OrrsNTiMBS, ia oontempli^iu tho history of 
this empire; the greatness or its power; the 
peeuliarity of its condition; ito Tsst extent, 
one arm restiilg on the East, the other on the 
West; its fleets ridiug proudly on every sea; 
its name and majesty on every dioro; the in< 
dividoalenern mite people; their noblein> 
stitntions, and, above all, their reformed &itb 
—^we are tempted to &ink that Heaven’s 
high Providonoe has ^et in store for us some 
high and arduous oslllng. The long-soffering 
of tho Almii^ty invites ns to ropentanoe; evils 
that have engulfed whole nations, suspended 
over us for a while, and then averted, exhibit 
the meroy—and the probable termination of 

■ . . .* * Death hie dart 

Shook, bat delayed to itriko—” 

Open, therefore, year treasury, erect ohurehes, 
send forth the ministers of ^igiou; reverse 
the oondnet of tho enemy of mankind, and 
sow wheat among the tares—all hopes are 
groundless, all legislation weak, without this 
alpha and omega; it will give content instead 
of bitttnmess, raiso parity foom eormption, 
and ** life from the dead ”—bnt there ia no 
time to be lost. 

Lot ns catch at this proffered opportunity, 
which may never return: betake ourselves 
with eagerness to do the first works; and, 
while wo have yet strength, and dominion, and 
wealth, and power, “ break off onr sins by 
rightoonsnosB, and onr iniquities by shewing 
mnrey to the poor, if it may be a lengthening 
of our tranquility.”? 


A BOOK. 

A noon! there is magie in the sound! Talk 
of the nooromaneer ot old, with his charms, 
his wand, and his incantation! he is a driveller 
to that necromancer of our days—a great 
author, 

His charm is, that we lift the covcv of a 
book; his incantation is a preface, his wand a 
peu; hnt what can equal their Mworl The 
sptilisumnus. The i^ual world around ns is 
gone! We two roaming in foir>diBtant lands! 
Wo see called up the shades of the iUnstrious 
dead! The palace—^the cottage—the ooean— 
the battle-field! by turns diaim nsfortheirownl 
We love—we fear—^wa hate—we hope^ and 
wake^m onr trance to find that we ore sitting 
quietly with a book in onr hand. 

Honor he, then, to those gifted ones of tiieir 
kind who can tiius delight and instruct us. 
No pnise or reward can be .too mneb when 
timy kre amongst ns, nor any homage too 
great when they are passed away. 

* Dan'sl. iv, S7. 


THE BEAUTIFUL INDIAN. 


BT C. B. TANJDBRHOFV. 

I iJkTELT ]^d a visit, with a party of friends, 
to on* Indian encampment. After we had 
wandered from one wigwam to another, I saw 
a boantifnl girl (daughter, I was told, te. the 
king of the tribe) sitting alone, gating, with 
melandwly and tear-filled eyes, upon tiie set¬ 
ting sun, which that evening sank down, with 
more than usual glory, even for this land, os 
which nature has lavished her stores of love¬ 
liness—^this fkvoured land, w^^ose soonory of 
monntain and lake, forest and sea, ntiites tUb 
bold grandeur of Switzerland wi^ the gor¬ 
geous skies of Italy. As the girl gazed sadly 
round upon the rich landscape, (the water 
bathed in the mddy light of sunsti, the sloffing 
hUls in the distance crowned with waving 
trees) she glanood at ns, speaking a few words 
in hor native tongue to one of her people who 
at that moment approached hor, then, rising 
heavily, fixed her eyes upon the sinking sun. 
Her voice was very low, soft, and plaintive, 
and the expression of her fine countenance 
seemed to say —** My nation is dying away, 
even like the sun, and will leave no trace on 
earth I The * pule face * has dimmed its 
glory r* 


TO A BEAUTIFUL INDIAN GIBL. 

Thou'rt Wry lovely, maiden!—thoiifcli thy cheek 
Be olive-tiiili>d, tlwnith ihy brow doth wear 
A deeper dye—CHuelit Trum the summer ait— 

Than we are wont in woman't face to seek. 

Few are tlieie amoDieil Beauty's ik'rest daughters 
Conld match (he spleiuiour of Ihy tbrilUns eyn. 
That, through its silky binge doth tremblingly 
Beam, like the moonlight o'er the danoing wraters I 

Tliy voice ie very swiH't I bnt yet its note 
Breathee more the spirit'e tndnett than its ; 

As if some thought—corrodingi dtd destroy 
The else glad music of thy bird Tike throat 1 

That one lieart-fiMding tiionght I well defloe— 

It is the glory from thy nathm post I 
The *' white man'e*' tnmll o'er the dea.! warrior cast 
The royal power—tho sway—that should be tliiiw! 

And all are gonel—tlin singing rill, llie flower. 

The prairie fair—the eternal frowning ruck. 

Forests, and sens, niul gorgeous skies, tliat mock 
Ifatlia'a lieavon I—well may's! Ilion mourn thy dower I 

Thou’rt very lovely, maiden, yet weep on!— 

Thou beaiitibil in grief I—1 would uot atlll 
Thy muto and aacred sorrow, e'en to Bll 
Tiiine eye with Joy I—weep!—weep thy glories gone I 


FISCHER’S HAUTBOY. 

Fischer was a humourist, and no respecter of 
persons. He very freqnontiy attended the 
Jung (Geo. HI.); and one morning, being at 
'Windsor Castle, and jns^ having made his re- 
tiiini^ bow to his laajestv, at the moment was 
familiarly aooosted by tite Earl of Horcoiirt. 

** Oh, bow do yon do, Fisoborl” said his 
lordship," have you received a card for Lady 
Moreourt’s party to-nigjit}” 

* No, mine lordt,” said he. 

** I know it was intended to invite you.” 
Fischer bowed. 



TRB Minium. 




“ A]i--4t0^e»—bni u wo h»to hw^—«— a 
—perhaps you wUl put yov hautboy in your 
po^et.” 

“ Thank your lordtship,” returned the Ger¬ 
man ioBtramentalistj mine hhutboy 

never eadt no support,” 

This short dialogue passed in the hearing 
of the king, who inunediatoly wont and relate 
it to. the qneen and her amiable daughters, to 
the delict of all the illustrious party, who 
tnightily eqjoyed this instance of the brusque- 
rie of the music^—4he more so, for they 
had not the h^ost opinion of the oarl’s libe¬ 
rality. 


sents.the iSbgidarlty of a kxA; wHhont any 
key-hole, and it is said it can be made appli- 
oaolo to all the usual purposes, otsu inolnding 
distillers* cocks, taTom taps, &o. The key, 
or means of openiii|r it, it is stated, can be 
made in aren -miety of fbrm-—as a flag to 
wear on the miger, as a seal, a penoil-oase, or 
as an addition to a whip or stick. 'Hie iMk 
itself, can bo supplied at a much lower price 
than, any other p^nt lock, and possess the 
important adTantageB, 'that it is imperrious to 
dust or wet, and cannot be picked. 

THE nATHSiiaTtCAI. I>OWEn-tOOTi. 


PIIENGMENA OF NATURE. 

nErXB OF TUE OCEAN. 

The sea was recently sounded Jby load and 
lino in latitude 57** sooth, and K.)'* 7' west 
longitude from Paris, b;^ the ofRcors of the 
French ship Venus, daring a voyago of dis- 
oorery; at a depth of 3,470 yards, or nearly 
two miles, no bottom was found ; the weather 
was very serene ; and it is said that hauling 
in the load took 00 sailors upwards of two 
hours. In another place in the Paciflo Ocean 
no bottom was found at the depth of 4,140 
yarda—^Ainertoan Paper, Not. 18, 

ANOHALOOS ANIKAI.. 

At a late meeting of tho Ashmulean Society, 
Oxford, the Secretary road a oommunication 
made to Lord Franois Egciton, by one of tho 
agents on the Duke of Sutherland’s estate, 
respecting an animal said to have been re¬ 
peatedly soon in Loch Asaynt. lotheantamn 
of 1837, it was observod by two young men, 
Kenneth M'Lood, and Uonald M*Kay, who 
were fishing in the loch. It appeared close 
to the end of one of their fishing-rods, and is 
described by them as having large eyes, and 
it opened its mouth so wide, “ that they could 
sec down to its vory heart.” Tho colour was 
grey, the hair liko bristles, the tusks largo, 
the ears hanging doivn like those of a sheep¬ 
dog, the shape of tho hood altogether was like 
a bull-dog, but broader. It was seen again 
soon afterwards cm a small island in the loch, 
and is described as about the sizo of a stirk, 
but broader in the back, about three feet high, 
with font legs, like those of a pig, but stouter. 
The description given by other persona of it, 
corroapond goneraliy with the above. It was 
sedn five times in three years—tho last time 
in Ui.39. 

.. j_.....s 

^rtfi anU Sritiufi. 

WlLLlAXS* PATENT U)CK. 

A NOVELTY has recently been added to the' 
already numerons and rogenious inventions 
for affording security to property, and which 
will shortly bo inti^uoed to the publie. aB< 
WiUiams’s patent lock. This invention pro- 


By the introduction of this invention, it is ex¬ 
pected a powerful stimulns will be given to a 
staple manufhctnre in this country—^vis., tho 
linen trade, which has for many years been in 
a drooping state, chiefly owing to the low 
price of labour in Scotland. Tho mathomati- 
oal loom is equally applicable to the manuihe- 
turo of worsted, cotton, and all other fibrons 
snbstanoos. This machine is oallod a mathc- 
matieal loom, botsause the quantity of weft or 
woof is determined by calcdatiou or measure¬ 
ment, thus securing, at ploasare, cloth of any 
fabrie or stoutness, and perfectly eqnu 
throughout. The pressure upon the warp- 
thread can bo varied to suit the strength of 
the warp; so that the strongest or mort deU- 
oate yarns can bo woven, and a firm or soft 
fhbrio produced without any difficulty. This 
loom ^rforms tho whole work of weaving, 
and will produce a piece of oloth of the ordu- 
nary lengtli, without tho alteration of any of 
its parts. It has woven two bolts, or thirty 
yards, of the heaviest sail-cloth, in 124 bonrs; 
and tho invoutor has stated that hn would 
undertake to do that quantity in loss time.— 
Durham Chroniele. 

liublic lErljibittouitf. 

PANOnAHA OP DAUASeVS. 

The above heart-stirring Painting is another 
convincing jitoof of .Mr. Burfoxdo judicious 
Boleotiou; for, it is imposuiblo he could faavo 
chosen one in all respects so vitally intorost- 
ing, partieiilarly at the present moment, when 
tho East is pregnant with such startlingevonts; 
but when we consider it as a delineation of 
that holy land, wliere onee the thirsting dn- 
ner dra|^ tho water of eternal lift from the 
rock, ** and that rook, was Qirist” 1 we be¬ 
come fhlly impressed wiUi tbe importance of 
tho subject. Into this splendid {Hvdnoiiou, 
tho artist has thrown all his ma^c imsgeiw 
so lavisUy, that the siHwtator feels that he m 
gazing on reality itself, and not an iUnsiout 
tho gorgeous soenery, with the various mina¬ 
rets, tombs, mosques, proeessiong, blend pio- 
tarosqncly with theim^sh^f orieutal eostqmo 
of the various figures, and form m ddighUhl 
coup (PtBii at bewitching beaul^y and interest. 
There cannot be a doubt bntthat the tabieau 
will become highly popular. 
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VhpeetieiUneu of tho Romano .—^NainnllT 
Uio Komans seem to have Jraen a aabena* 
iiig race. Made and feeling themaems to 
the domini rtrum —the Iwde of the world, 
they held it a oendesoenBion almost unworthy 
of a Roman to submit themselves.to the oon> 
trol of &e Muses. They prefei^ to dic¬ 
tate, not to transcribe, ^ey lored to com- 
maud, and only obpied by necessity. 

SHpporo .—The boot slippers are a mit ot 
old shoes; the worst, those of plaited cloth or 
list, which make the feet tender from an undue 
warmth, and when taken off in cold weather, 
ereato chilblains. To keep tho feet warm, 
there is, in reality, but one good and wholo- 
SMie expedient—hrisk eoeraioo. 

Woman of tho Comedy-toritoro ,—^Woman 
is pained ra^er than earessod by Etheroge, 
Wycherley, and Vanbrugh; sot up rather as 
a &itt for eompl^euts by ^ngreve, Dryden, 
&0., than a shribe for deep-murmured rows, 
jmiryera, and Ipraisos; while, throughout 
Fisher’s combos she is treated too much 
as a fair animal, or iittle more. 

Definition of Low .—^As without law there 
would be no property, so to be the law for 
property is tho only prqter property of lawl 
—“Trast is law .—Moneyf a Comedy. 

Royal Wager ,—^Eliaabeth on one occasion 
betted that Raleigh could not weigh the smoke 
that escaped fri)m his pipe; a bet which the 
knii^t rity ingeniously won by comparing the 
freight of the tobacco with the weight of its 
ashes. The queen langhod while die paid her 
wager, and ezolaimed, that she bad often 
hem of men who turned their gold into 
smoke, but had never before seen any one 
who eottld turn his smoke into gold. 

Arab Saying. —Science, on coming down 
from heaven, lodged itself in three different 
parts of men; in we brains of the Greeks; in 
the hands of the Chinese; and in the tongues 
of the Arabs. 

Broken English .—A Frenchman, having a 
weakness in ms chest, told the physician he 
had a bad pain in his portmanteaul 

Reginald Heber .—There are men whose 
Inrows are aching for the mitre, whose lives 
are industrious and talents brilliant; but whose 
epids turn upon self, and with whoip the de- 
ste to riiine is the spring of action: Heber 
was not this. Heber could afford to wear a 
straw hat, while his lips wore pregnant with 
wisdom. 

Indian People ef the Neilgherries .—One 
ef.the eurioritim of this country is that every¬ 
where correqmndmico, even records and re¬ 
gisters of tho Government, are written on the 
leaves of the cocoa-nut and betel-nut trees. 
Instead of a pen or reed, they have an iron 
iq>indle, which teey hold like a spear in thoir 
hands at the time of writing, weiring per- 
. haps, twenty tolas. The ehantetcr looks bm- 


tiftal, verr like Hlndnt Thn write from the 
left to tee right hand; ana the leaves are 
said to last very long. 

Eltg/uenee .—Different styles of eloquence, 
each prodneing the desired efEsot:— 

** Contribute liberally, my brethren; rive 
such a sum as yon would not be ashamed to 
place on tho altar of heaven in presence of an 
assembled universe .”—Bishop (wiiswold, 

" Give generously, my mends; not four- 
penee-half-ponnies, but run your hand into 

J our pocket up to the elbow, and luring ont a 
andfm, as a sailor would if needed his 
aid.”—.Reo. Mr. Taylor, 

Believers in CabaHstie Pragnostieations 
will be interested with the following oalcnla- 
tion:—If die year 1774 (death of Louis XV.) 
be taken, and itsciplmrs be sucoessively added 
to the figure in the unit’s place of that num¬ 
ber, the year 1793 will bo obtained (death of 
Louis X VI). If 1794 (doatli of Robespierre) 
be taken, and tho same operation repeated, it 
will give 1813 (final fall of Napoleon); the 
same method applied to that year gives 1830 
(fkll of Charles A.); and the same operation 
widi tho ciphers of 1830, gives 1842 (fail of 
tho sun, and end of tho world 11 l).-~Galig- 
nanVs Messenger. 

" I suppose London is v^ empty,” md a 
young woman to the captain of an Indiamau 
at St. Helena, ** at the time that the India 
dups come out.” 


TO CUKUliS|>UNl)8NT8. 

Aeeegt«dt — E, C—n to the t ’arty The Fra»~ 

d*cas Eturn," te jMtra C, A—«.—** A Nhbt Oi 
Wardco-lt-Dale'' hu Rimge Oroie,—" Rom a»d Jfwn." 

The Harp of the Ri>uU<si:-^I..P.S. 

We heg to deelioe;—" RemioUie,'' hy A.DC.^ 
“ Evening,” hy W.W.—“ The SniloT to h& Rhlrut.” 
—The AJinitreTi Cune,” by J K —(. — " Lwe and 
EnendtMp. ' by F.C.O.—>‘ The Monk of VaUe CrueU 
Abbey" Rrinetm .—•* Tte WiUhery of FanryP— 
“ finre m Kapoleon in Exile"—" MIbert Beck."— 
*• Ftfer SpH^gm*" by HA.h. 

We kaidty thank lt.S.L. Jitr hit paper on Pnetling ; 
but its length preclodet Ut intrrtion. 

Mr. Ting had better apply to the boukuAler of vhojn 
he pnrrhaied the Mkrn>i, uAo teili donbUett proenrehim 
an Index. 

J. S—e. Setlry Ab'ey it aeeepted, but waits oner to 
be appended to am engraeing. 

Mr. Dsff * eomtauHieotionlieffor Mm at therffim,— 
it not beit^ able to be inserted wuMn the tme tpedlled. 


VOL XXXVI. OF THE MIEROR, 

With n Hteel-plato I’ortmit nn<I Mi'moir of 

Commohore tThotlrs Napier, lt.4!r«16> 

Mil ti|nnud* of 400 dnsely-wintnl mikps, vriee fit. 64. 
Iibtls.. will lie puhliShtfU uu the Sii ufSnnunryt 1841. 
Purt S3S, priee i04.,com|iletiug the Toknme, will ntao 
bo TPHdy im the wmo iia.y. 

Tlw SuVPLBNBhTARf NCMBKS, COBittlnlDK Ow 
Purtreit •imI Memoir, with Title-ini|n>, PrefMe, •ml 
Index to tlw Volnme, will he pnblisbiia fhuuidwy next. 
January S. 


LQNDUtti Frinled and pnbtithed hy J. iAR9J ttB. 
143, .'>lroaii, {pear Somerset Hooted; and teid hy at. 
Bukseiiers and Xewtmen.—Jn /'ABt\ by al.tlm Booh- 
tdlert—tn FBAKtmmr. VEABlESJUBBt.. 
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Abbot, Oson«y^raaaiiiB of, 257 
Rew%, gateway to, 257 
Abo, in Finland, 102 
Abstinenoo, singular instance of, 285 
Aero, St Jeiu^ d’, view and deseription, 386 
first siej^ of, 386 
snecessiTO sieges of, 386 
anoiont remains of, 386 
defence of, by Sir Sidney Smith, 387 
taking of, Nov. 1840, 387 
importanoe of the port of, 388 
Active Gibbon, the, or flying Ape, 66 
Actors, salaries of, 47 
A.D. 1740, London in, 27 
A Day's Fishing, 53 

Adelphi Theatre, now and old frontage of, 
289—201 

Adulteration of Broad, 171 
.^lian Harpings, 350 
Aeronaut, French, accident of a, 143 
Africa, Fertilization of, 22 
Agnes Sord, tomb of, 155 
A^cultnral implements, primitive, 184 
stoam-maohino, 157 
Air-carriage, locomotive, 255 
All, Mehemet, memoir of, 210 
Alexander and the African king. 111 
Alexandria, modem, 200 

inhabitants of, 201 
appearance of the harbour of, 201 
menno and population of, 201 
imports and taxes of, 201 
old and new port of, 201 
new canal of, 202 
remains of Old, 202 
Almaden, quioksilver mines of, 349 
Almanacs, ancient, 348 
Alps, Hannibal crossing the, 408 
America, " Maltre de dwse” in, 388 
Anaconda, death of an, 18 
Anatomy of Man, 132 
Ancient almanacs, 348 

buildings, Lambeth, 338 
' British remains, 116 

Cities, account of nine, 70 
mode of oouvoyiiu estates, 56 
names of the Red Sea, 111 
Angel of Love’s Eden, the, 307 
my guardian, verses to, 212 
Angling, pleasures of, 61 
Anmal, an anomalous, 415 
Animals, suits agunst, 103 
Anklet, the golden, 180 
Anomalons form of plum, 249 
Antarctic continent, discovery of an, 63 


Antiquity of trees, on the. 14 
Antiquities at HasUngs uuitle, 136 
Antiseptic {tn^erties bog, 175 

Apartment in the Rialto, 292 
Apparition of a slain soluer, 93 
Araohno, or the spider-woman, 303 
Archbishop’s pall, the, 383 
Arehiteots, quiddities of, 15 
Architecture, George TV’s, 227 
of the Heavens, 323 
modem, 89 
Abts and Scibnces. 

Atmospheric Railway, 27 
Boat propelled by pressure-pumps, 46 
Birmingham Nail-makers, 72 
Discovorios in Metallurgy, 140 
A^oultural Stoam-ojijpno, 157 
Lighting-gas from turf, 157 
Submarine operations at Spithoad, 1.57 
Naval Architeetnro, 1G7 
Now machine for Calico-printing, 167 
Iron Express-coach, for crossing Deserts 

190 

New mode of propellhig steun-vessels 

191 

Erection of a safety Beacon op the Good¬ 
win Sands, 191 
Barites Manufactory, 239 
Sulphttric acid from pyrites of copper, 252 
New organ without bellows, 252 
Locomotivo Ai^carTiage, 2^ 

Rotary Engine, 258 
Gold and sUvor brocades, 271 
Improved method of printing calicoes, 318 
New and important surgical opera^on, 
318 

Electrical Clock, 319 
Introdnction of the Steam-press into 
England, 332 
Blasting rocks, 366 
Middle-age Art, 366 
Now Mu wet, 366^ 

Pafknt wator-nuU, 399 
Arthur, my love for, 338 
Artifldla] preparation of sugar, 268 
Arts at Romo, profanmss of the, 31S 
of tlie Old Magicians, 418 
Ascendancy in the World, 175 
Assassin of Klebor, the, 237 
Assassination of Murra^, 233 
Astloy and the dmm with two head^ 245 
Atmospheric railway, 27 
Anroraa at the Pole, 294 
Austr^ia, discovery of two rivers in, 82 
ncfwspajpw proas at, 368 
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Avihorshipt indiTidni^itT iHf 389 
Aaihoi^ now to read, 412 
Antomatou, an orange-tree, 256 
Aroidanco of raine and storms, 348 
Babolon, *^the golden ofty,” 122 
Baochanaliaa group, 63 
Banners, 267 

Bath-house, the old, Gerkonwell, 97 
Bartholomew. St., massacre of, 139 
BartholomeVrs ohurch, St., exterior of, 242 
Bayenx tapestry, the, 291 
Beauty, instability of, 60 
portrait of a, 148 
mirrors of, 179 
of MantuekeL the young, 284 
Beauties of Haslitt, Nos. I—II.—138—149 
Bemjarman’s orafi, the, 365 
Belemnites, or thunde^ones, 159 
Bell, consoeration of a, 234 
Bellows, now organ without, 254 
Bengali, Rose, a tale, 388 
Bermuda, a blue sun seen at, 249 
Borzouritch, the robber of Bosnia, 190 
Besiegemont of La Rochelle, 284 
Bethlehemite women, the, 326 
Beyrout, history of, 238 
Bible stories, 395 

Bibliophilist, the, and Bibliophobist, 101 
Bills of exchange in Great Britton, 255 
Bioo&apht : 

John Hollamby, 8 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, 38 
Christopher Gluck, 315 
Richard Cosway, 316 
Miss Caroline Herschol, 323 
Sir Thomas Browne, 327 
Birmingham nail-makers, 72 
Bishop, the Syrian, 253 
Black paint, injurious effects of, 77 
Blind or deaf, which is the lighter misfor¬ 
tune, 106 

astonishing mental powers of the, 119 
church, the, at Liverpool, 326 
magazine fur the, 396 
Blisses of memory, 218 
Blue sun seen at Bermuda^ 249 
Body, tost of touching the, 92 
Bohemian pearls, 181 
Bouuington, RicLurd, 390 
Book, a, 414 
Book amateurs, 101, 

Uluminaturs, 53 
worms, 377 , 

Boulogne, picture of, 78 
Bourdalone, Peru, oratory of, 246 
Brasses, monumental, 21 
Bread, adulteration of, 170 
Breast-plates of linen, 258 
Bridges, Baspeusion, history of, 253 
Brigand, talo of a, 355—-372 
Brigu’s discovery, 255 
British Channel fisheries, 330 
roma'ns, ancient) 116 
ship, the, 360 

Brocades, gold and silver, 270 
Browne, S& Thomas, 327 
BuokiughaiOBhire ftxiaor’s daughter, a, 216 


Bndhlsm, the God Sekraia, 286 

Buildings, ancient, at Lambeth, 337 

BunyaiPs pulpit, Lambeth, 320 

Bums and his fellow-ploughmen, 13 • 

Buribrd’s Panorama, 415 

Butterfly, Sandwich Islander courting a, 57 

Ba(terflie% battles of, 204 

Caen, its q^narries and Ipiildings, 298 

Csosar’s day of pleasure, 243 

Calais, reoolleotions of, 86 

Calico-printing, now machine for, *67 

Calicoes, improved method of printing, 318 

Caliph’s notion of washing, a, 222 , 

Caliph Omar, an Arabian tale, 51 

Can^a, lUies of, 108 

Canory-lsloB, history of, 226 

Canon, the, and the Cobbler, a tale, 104' 

Capture of Linoelles, 375 

Caradogh, iron-mines of, 235 

Carter, Mrs. Elizabeth, life of, 38 

Cartoons Raphael’s, history of, 57 

Caterpillars, dostructiou of, 64 

Cave, Hob-Boy's, view and description of, 265 

Celtic revenge, 82—99 

Census, taking the, 271 

Chains, hanging in, 249 

Chair, a witch’s, 58 

Changes of the Earth, 323 

Character of Washington, 54 

Charity, eccentric, Hanbury’s, 297 

Chess, Napoleon at, 365 

Childers, the celebrated race-horse, 223 

Childron, death of, before the fathers, 375 

Chillon, Viotor Hugo’s visit to, 38 

Chimpanzee, Mr., the sapient traveller, 313 

China, poncillings in, 82 

islands near the coast of, 287 
'raou-kwaug, emperor of, 226 
late empress of, 305 
paternal duties in, estimate of, 167 
Chinese associations, 191 
silver money, 313 
Christoniugs, royal, 342 
Christian names, formation of, 87 
Christina, coronation of, 335 
Church, the blind, Liverpool, 326 
ChuroboB, noedle-wurk for tho, 173 
Cicada, the, of Martinique, 156 
Cingal^, customs of tho, 246 
Cinq-Mars, tho Pile de, 183 
' Ciroasaiau^ customs of the, 95 
Clerkonwell and Isoldon, 300 
Clocks, phrenology helping to sdQ, 252 
wonderful, 344 
Coat, a clipped, 287 
Cceur de Lion’s fhrcwoll, 178 
Coleridge, discourse of, 357 
^ Colours for dross, 102 

for painting glass, 300 
Colnmbas, 3 

in the days of his poverty, 8 
visions and thon^ts of his early 
days, 3 

state of Ac world before his disco¬ 
very, 4 

. viewed as a dissolver of supenti- 
tions, 4 
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Colnmbns, rdigionBiifias and abnplioity of tho' 
mind of, 4 

regarded imiij;inarily, 5 
G>met8, notions on, 239 
Company, formation of a now, 4 • 

Consecration of a bell, 234 
Constantinople, sieges of, 127 
Conveying estates, ancient mode o^ £6 
Copper, pyrites of, sulphnrie acid ^m, 254 
Corbeille of Louise, the, 72 
Coronation of Christina, 335 
Corpse, a scnlptnred, 118 
Craigs, Salisbui^, view and description of, 17 
Creation, the, Hindoo account of, G 
Crookery>waro fortune, a, 12 
Cross-makers in tlie Holy Land, 271 
Curse, the miitstrors, 91 
Customs of tho Circassians, 95 
Cingalese, 246 
Daisy, tho, a poem, 322 
Damascus, account of, 276 

Burford’s panorama of, 415 
Damsel of Tonrs, the unknown, 152 
Danse, maitre do, in America, 388 
Daughter, a Buckinghamshire farmer’s, 217 
Dead of some nations, the, 151 
Deaf or blind ?, 106 
Death of an Anaconda, 18 
banter, the, 151 

of children before tho fathers, 375 
Degeneracy of writings, on the present, 42 
Delametairie, Etienne, remarks on, 217 
Deliciousness of true love, 295 


Edible nesAof the Ja^ Swallow, 329 
Edom in IdamBuu 7v 
I&caey of soliflide, 282 
Egyptian obelisks, 361 
Elborus, mount, Brqmethous on, 309 
Electric, silk as an, discovery of, 186 
Ele^iieal clock, 319 
El^n marbles, history of the, 63 
Elizabeth’s i^ite, queen, 148 
Embroidery, fine, 258 
Empress, late Chinese, Newkooluh, 305 
En^ne, rotary, 258 

England, sublime prayer in behalf of, 228 
magnitude and wants of, 414 
English nation, character of the, 229 
) poetesses, modem, 230 

Ephemeral fame, 74 
Erasmus on early-rising, 374—392 
Erect stature in man, caasos of, 212 
Erinna cf Greece, 67 
Etienne Delametairie, remarks on, 217 
Exchange, bills of, Great Britain, 255 
Exhumation of Bishop Covordale, 281 
Exterior of St. Bartholomew’s church, 242 
Extraordinary vitality of seeds, 269 
Evo’s needle, 284 
Every-day sketches, 214 
Fables from Lessing, 324—405 
Feat of some spiders, 348 
Females of the Greeks and Christians, 7 
Fertilization of Africa, 22 
Fever, localities of, 126 
Fine Ajits:— 


De I’Omelette, Due, in the shades, 278 
Depth of tho Ocean, 415 
Development of innate genius. 79 
Dewhursts, inscription of tho family of, 354 
Dinner at a Hong merchant's, 344 
Discovery of two rivers hi Australia, 32 
Discourse of Coleridge, 357 
Disinterment of the remains of Napoleon, 371 
Domes, 319 

Doom, Sithallan’s, a talo, 36 
Duorgah Puojah, tho, ceremony of, 413 
Dream of a droamor, 69 

Jacob’s, a poem, 115 
Dreams, the land of, 18 
Dress, 'Milours for, 102 
Drinldng-homB, investitnre by, 197 
Dram with tw'o beads, Astlcy and the, 245 
Duke of Kent’s lodge, tho, 298 
Dunster market-house, church, and castle, 
view and description of, 50 
Durer, Albert, 326 
Duties of a wife, 33 
Dying youth, the, a poem, 147 
E^es, 317 
Early Greek songs, 69 
Early-risiiig, Erasmos on, 374—392 
Earliest travellers to Holy-land, 198 
Ears, tho qmotre with, 149 
Earth, the changes of, 323 

ships embedded in, 13 
Earthquake, an, 351 
Earthquakes, action of, 330 
Eastoin and western frorld, 26 
Eoljps^ the nce-boz8c^ 229 


Mr. Parris’s decorative paintings, 60 
The Elgin marbles, 63 
Mr. Lough’s Bacchanalian group, 63 
Society for promotion of practical design, 
110 

Metropolitan gallery of arts, 126 
Mr. Peck’s plan of Hobart town, 138 
Tho Diorama, 183 
Fine embroidery, 258 
Fistilier’s Hautboy, 414 
Fish-market, Hastings, 49—50 
Fishing, a day’s, 53 
Fishes, temperature of, 124 
Fisborr, Pulla, on the Indus, 175 
Firiionos, British chiinnol, 330 
Fire minutes, 350 
Flowers, lan^ago of^ 35 
Fontaine’s, simplicities, 72 
Forest, a submarine, account of, 174 
Formation of a now con^Kiny, 5 
of Christian names, 87 
Fossil in Morayshire, 383 
Free admission to national iustitntions, 59 
Froo-srhool, Cheriiunt, Herts, 854 
French press, the, 412 
Vrog found in coal, 8 
Fronts of the Adelphi-tbeairo, 289—-291 
Fruit, preservation of, 64 
Garments, painted and palmated, 230 
Gateway to Itewley-abbey, 257 
Gatherer, 16—32—48—■64—80—-96—11^— 
128—144 -160—176—192—208—224— 
240-^272—288—304—820—236—352— 
384—400—416 
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Geniiu, doTelopmon^ 0^ 79 *■-' ’ 

Gibbon, the aottve, or jm, 66 
Gleanings in romombranoe of ^rne,250 
Gods, the Indian, Brign, and 255 
Goff's oak, 345 ' 

Gold and siWcr brocades, 270 
Grampians, storms on the, 411 
Granger society, the, 382 
Grave of Napoleon, the, 369 
Graves, vines and peach trees among, 118 
Greek songs, early, 68 ‘ 

Guillotines, the Jonmal dos, 259 
Gnitar, praise of the, 278 
Hanbary*8 eccentric charity, 297 
Hand, fair. Queen Mary’s, 189 
Hansel, 172 
Hanging in chains, 249 
Hannibal crossing the Alps, 408 
Hari> of my soul, 67 
Harpings, nrolian, 350 
Hasting, fishmarket of, 49 —50 

eastlo, antiquities of, 136 
Hautboy, Fischer’s, 414 
Hayden’s Icctnro on. painting, 183 
Heavens, the, architecture of, 323 
Hcbre^vs, the, setting up stones by, 94 
Heliopolis, city of, 70 
Mcrmiono purple, 344 

Herodotus, the first recording travollor, 215 
Horschel, Miss Garolioe, 323 
Hindoo marriage ceremonies, 202 
mythology, the creation, 6 
universe, 86 

Hindoos, pantheism of the, 373 
History of saws, 142 
Bworda, 107 
suspension bridges, 253 
the Canary isles, 226 
vino, 40 

Hobart-town, plan of, 138 
Holy-land, the, travellers to, 108 

rosary and cross-makers in, 271 
Home, tho rich and pour man’s, 230 
Hong merchant’s, a, dinner at, 344 
Hospital of Bt. Katherine, 362 
How to read anthers, 412 
Hnntsmaii monkey, tho, 383 
Idria, quicksilver mines of, 319 , 
Hlnminators, book, 53 
Indian gods, Brign’s, 225 
Indian, the boantifhl, 414 
Individuality in authorship, 383 
Invostitnre oy drinking horn^ 197 
Irish wager, an, 280 
Iron mines of Caradogh, Persia, 235 
Irreligiouism of tho old world, 891 
Isoldou, old, 300 

Islands near the coast of Giina, 287 
Jacob’s dream, a Mem, 115 
James town, St. Helei^ 162 
James, king, tho warning of, 291 
Java swallow, tho, 329 
Jeremy Taylor’s Marriage-ring, 2,'i9 —295 
Jervas the painter’s vanity, 303 
Joan, pope, account of, 360 
JoBOj^ine’s shawl, 285 
Jounial dcs Gnillotines, the, 256 


Kanuchatka, somnifirs of, S6l 
Katherine, Hospital of, 362 
Kings, legend of the throe noly, 90 
Kingesbrmge in mdxciii., 175 
Kleber, assaasin of, 237 
Knox, last moments of, 180 
Koords catching quails, 124 
Language of Flowers, 35 
Laundry, public, project of a, 47 
Lawrence Sir Imomas, notice of, 149 
Legend of the three holy kings, 90 
Leo tho Tenth, 239 
Lessing, fkbles fri>m, 324—405 
Life—^what is it t 44 
Lilies of Canada, 108 
LinoeUes, capture of, 375 
linen, breastplates of, 257 
Localities of fever, 126 
Lock, Williams’ patent, 415 
Locomotive aiiveiurriage, 254 
Lodra, Duke of Kent’s, 298 
London, porticoes of, 171 

m 1740, state of, 30 
comparative statistics qf, 32 
great fire of, 146 
a bnrial-gronnd for, 405 
Loom, the mathematical, 416 
Love at first sight, 149 

true, delieiousnesB of, 295 
and dread, 294 
story of Baphad, 133 
of Mr. Ting Chang, 292—307 
Lunacy, statistics of, 222 
Machinery, man over, 267 
Magdalen, Mary, 3 
Ma^cians, old, arts of the, 409 
Magnetism, terrestrial, 10 
Magnitude and wants of England, 414 
Man, the first, 274 
anatomy of, 132 
erect stature in, 212 
and machinery, 267 
an obliging, 378 
Mankind one spocics, 282 
Mandrin and the taxgatheror, 181 
Mannehs and Customs :— 

The Persians, 45 
A witch’s clialr, 58 
Oleio, a tale of Siam, 88 
Manual, numismatic, 44 
Market-house, Dnnstor, 49—50 

Stratford-Ie-Bow, 178 
Marriage-ring, Jeremy Taylor’s, 259—295 
rash unhappy, 228 
recreations of, 228 
statistics of, 155 
ceremonies, Hindoo, 202 
Mass, Palestrina’s celebrated, 108 
Martyr’s memorial, Oxford, 19 

stone, Ua^oigh, Suffolk, 105 
Mary Queen of Soots, hist prayer ol^ 58 
translation of, 116 
Rose, lorn of the, 367 
Mechanic’s Institution, Westminster, 114 
Medulla oblongata, th^ 380 
Mehemot Ali, 210 
Men of learning, B.C., 235 
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Mental powers of the blind, 110 
Mercer’s hall and ohapel, Cheapslde, 9 
Metallurgy, disooTeries in, 140 
Metropohs, enviTons of the, VDXcm., 175 
Milo, seal of, 361 

Milton’s prose-writings, poetry of, 228 —^76 

Minutes, five, 350 

Miraboan, 288 

Mirror, the, verses on, 198 

Mirrors of Beauty, 197 

Mistletoo, 372 

Modane, the hotel de, 358 

Money, Chinese silver, 313 

Monkey, huntsinim, the, 383 

Monumental brassed 21 

Moral economy of towns, 279 

Mortlake tapes^, the, 262 

Moulines, Sterne at, 358 

Mount Elborus, Prometheus on, 309 

MnriUo, tho painter, 168 

Murray, assassination of, 233 

Music a part of education, 275 

Mysterious ship, tho, 332 

N^-makers, Birmingham, 72 

Nantucket, young beauty of tho, 285 

Napoleon, grave of, 369 

disintorment of, 371 
tomb of, 298 

ashes of, return of tho, 333 
depantheonized, 333 
at ehes& 365 

National schools, St. George’s, 2 
'' institutions, admission to, 59 
Naval architecture, 167 
Needle, Eve’s, 284 

work for the churches, 173 
New Books :— 

The Dream, and other Poems, 20 
Historical Reveries, 20 
Page’s Guide to Ornamental Drawing 
and Design, 27 
Numismatic Manual, 44 
Poems by Mombets of Magdalen College 
School, Oxford, 46 
Patun’s Flowers of Penmondiip, 46 
Paris Sketch Book, 77 
Translations from the Lyric Poets of 
Germany, 90 

Tho Harrowing of Hell, a Miracle Play, 
125 

Poems by John Hanson, 140 
The Art of Needlework, 173—206 
Fanentt’s Stenography, 189_ 

John of Procida, or &e Bridals of Mes¬ 
sina, 204—^221 
Initia Latina, 271 

Fulcher’s Ladies’ Memorandum Book, 
282 

Poetical Works of Hlidiard Hatt, 314 
Fiddle-Faddle Fashion Book, 331 
Protestant Almanack for 1841,332 
Jest and Earnest, 350 
Sketches and Legends in North Wales, 
879 

Money, a Comedy, by Bnlwer, 394 
Love-^for 1841,396 
Magarine for the Blind, 896 
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Netrkoeluh, thejM^lnese empren, 805 
New religions beet, 291 
Niagara, retrogression of, 262 
Niebuhr’s parentage, 219 
Nig^ht-thoughts, Yoiing'^841 
Nile, the river, 87 

Non-pntrofiuitionfrom poisonous sausages, 249 
Numismatic manual, 44 

Roman coins, 88 
Oak at the Plestor, 169 
the monster, 345 
Goff’s, 345 

Obelisks, Egyptian, 361 

g eeanj the, depth of, 415 
ceaiuc re^on, tho, 75 
Old world, tho, irrdigionism of, 391 
Oleio, a tale of Siam, 89 
Omar, tlie caUph, 51 
Ophelia, verses on, 264 
Orange-tree automaton, tut, 256 
Oratory of Pore Bonrdalouo, 246 
Or^n without bellows, now, 254 
Origin of pantomimes and masques, 24 
Oseney abbey, remains of, 257 
Outports, tho, rovonuea collected at, 79 
Oxford martyr’s memorial, 19 
Pachacatee, saying of, 95 
Pacific, stcam-nangation of the, 73 
Paint, black, usurious oSbots of, 77 
Painted and palmated gaments, 230 
Painter, a, Pope the poet, 302 
Painting, Mr. Haydon’s lecture on, 183 
Pabithig on glass, 300 
Palais iloyal, the, 339 
Palestrina’s celobnted mass, 108 
I’all, archbishops, the, 383 
Panorama, Buiford’s, 415 
Pantheism of the Hindoos, 373 
Pantomimes and masques, ori^ ^4 
Pantomime clowns, 233 
Paris and its oastoms, 78 
ParsQos, the, as a people, 61 
Pascal, his oharaoter and writings, 380 
Pastry-work, a, pl^-bill of, 189 
Paternal duties in C^na, 167 
Path of the tornado, 263 
Peacocks, 248 
Pearls, Bohemian, 181 
Pekin, 82 

Pen-and-ink portraits, 378 
Porsioua, customs of the, 45 ^ 

Personal sovereignty, 398 
PharisooB of tho Talmud, 413 
Phenomenon of nature, 8 
Phrenologist’s study, the, 252 
Phrenology, craftiness of Mr. Slick’s, 252 
I h^ing to seU clocks, 252 

Plagiarisms af atemo, 35 
Play-bill of pastry-work, 188 
Pleasure, Cmsar’s day of, 243 
Fledges, unredeemed, 8^ 

Plum, anomalous fmem ^ 249 
Pootesse^ modem Engliim, 230 
Poisoning by the sweet-pea, 190 
Pole, anioras at the, 294 
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Pope Joan, aeeonnt '''.' 

P<qM the poet, a pauit«|f^Mk3K • i 
Roaoiliao’e Bcnlpinxe of, SOS 
Population of Syria, 261 
Poriiooes of Zjondoi^ 171 
Portrait of a beauty, 148 

tiie fiur OUria, 61 
Poet offlceTegnlatHHis of, 1740,30 
Power>lo(mi, the matheaiatical, 415 
Pratse of the guitar, 278 
Prayer of Queen Mary, 58 
Proparatioa of sugar, 268 
Presents to the queen, 397 
Press, the Froueh, 412 
PrimitiTO agricultursil implements, 184 ^ 

PrineesB royal, verses to me infhnt, 354 
Printing, 383 

Profaueness of the arts at Home, 313 
Promotheus, explication of the fable of, 101— 
134 

crucified on Mount Elborus, 309 
Prose*writin^ Milton’s, poetry of, 228—275 
Pruning, plain rules for, 110 
Psalm, the 80th, paraphrase of, 377 
Public laundry, project of a, 47 
PuUa fishery ou the Indus, 175 
Pulpit, Banyan’s, at liUiiibetb, 320 
I^nnishments, the two, a tale, 103 
PuHLic Journals:— 

June:—Quarterly Revienv, 10 
August:—Bentley’s Miscellany, 28 

Dublin University Magazine, 60 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
91 

Polytechnic Journal, 94 
Sept.:—^Polyt^nic Journal, 158 

Blackwood’s Magazine, 169 
The Chemist, No. IX., 170 
Civil Eitgineor and Ai^iitect’s Joar< 
nal. No. XXXVl, 171 

Oot.:—Quarterly Review, No. CXXXll, 219 
Metropolitan Magazine, No. CXI V, 237 
Bentley’s Miscellany, No. XLVI, 252 
Foreign Quarterly iloview. No. XLI, 
292 

Nov.:—Bentley’s Miscellany, No. XLVII, 
300 

Fraser’s Marino, No. CXXXI, 302 
Pdytochnic Journiil, 315 
Deo.:—^Bentley’s Miscellany, 364 

Fraser’s Magazine, No. CXXXII, 
865 ' 

Purplo, Herndone, 344 
Pyrites of copper, 254 
Quaker, the, Sam Slick and, 309 
Qnails, Koord’s eatohing. 124 
Qneen, the, presents to, 397 
Elisabeth’s spite, 148 
Mary's fair hand, 189 
Quesal of Amerioa, 141 
Qnioksilver mineB of Almaden, 349 
Idria, 819 

Quiddities of arohiteots, 15 
Raoft. in 1740,31 
Raeo-horses, ouebated, 228 
Balhrayt the etanoai^ierio, 87. 
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RsixMot, rillc, 856 
Bains and stonns, 348 
Baphael’s cartoons, 57 
tomb, 74 

Baphael, love story of, 183 
BoMinage, the great, of 1690, 153 
BihI Sea, ancient names of. Ill 
Beligions sect, new, 291 
Bemains of Osoney Abbey, 257 
Boply, a bold, 24 
lletrogression of Niagara, 262 
Betnrn, the, of Napoleon, 333 
Revenue of the outports, 79 
Rewley Abbey, gateway to, §67 
Rialto, the, apartment In, 392 
Bight, .')43 

Rights of the Princess Royal, .351 
Rob Roy’s cave, 265 
RochoUe, la, besiegemont of, 284 
Rochester Cathedral, 21 
Rome, arts at, 313 
Rosamond’s pond, 208 
Rosary-makers, 271 
Rose Bengali, a tale, 388 
ItuHos, white, the two, 296 
Rotary engine, 258 
Ronbilliae s sculpture of Pope, 303 
Royal, I’alais, the, 339 
Christenings, 342 
the Princess, verses to, .355 

- lineal descent of, 356 
rights and privileges n 
351 

Ruins of St. Anthony’s Cluipel, 25 
Ruins, wooden, 28G 
of Soor, 379 

Russians and Chinese, treaty between, 60 

Salaries of actors, 47 

Salisbury Craigs, P'diubnrgh, 17 

“ Sally in our Alley,” 9 

Sam Slick and the Quaker, 309 

Sandwich islander courting a butteifly, 59 

Sa{iient traveller, the, 312 

Sausages, poisonous, 249 

Savoy, Sterne’s shelter in, 187 

Saws, history of, 142 

Schoolmaster, the, abroad, 411 

School, Free, at Choshunt, 354 

Schools, Greek and Christian, 7 

Seal of Milo, 361 

Sect, new religious, 291 

Sects of Greece, 98 

Seeds, vitality of, 269 

Sekqiia, the god, 286 

Selborne, 169 

Shades of the Dead :— 

No. I., Columbus, 3 
II., Milton, 131 

Shokspeare’s " Venus and Adonis,” 364 
Shawls, Josephine’s, 285 
^p, British, the, 360 

tho mysterious, 333 * 

Shoe-buckles, '166 
Sidon, account of, 343 
Sieges of Constantinople 127 
Silk, an oleetric, 186 
nimeot, 856 
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LQrer broeades, 270 
^ngapoTO, 194 
. Hthallan’s doom, 36 
i fetches, oTery-daj, 214 
Sleep, di^ms, and apparitioiu, 154 % 

Sleeping beauty, the, ot our time, 28 
Aciety, Granger, the, 382 
Mlitude, efficacy, of, 282 
Song of joro, the, 307 
Soor, ruina oh 379 
Soroerism of New England, 15 
South remains of Winohestw palace, 274 
Southey’s writingB, 283 
SoTereignty, personal, 398 
Spectre with ears, the, 149 
Spiders, woman devoured by, 303 
feat of iome, 348 

St. Anthony’s chapel, ruins of, 25 
St. Katharine, hospil^ of, 362 
St. Jean d’Acre, 386 
it.' George’s schools, Camberwell, 2 
state-clmriot, Duke of Marlboronjpi’B, 207, 
Statistics of lunacy, 222 
marriage, 155 

Steam navi^tion of the Pacific, 73 
iteme, plagiarisms of, 35 

remembrances of, 250 
shelter in Savoy, 187 
celebrated journey, 346—358 
Stones, setting up of, 94 
Storm at sea, 199 

Suatford-le-Bow market>houBO, 177 
Stry^'s law of speutres, 158 
Submarine operations at Spithead, 157 
forest, 174 
Sugar, artificial, 268 
Suits against animals, 105 
Sulphuric acid, 254 
Summer-sun, the, 164 
Sums created in Great Britain, 255 
Sun, song of the, 115 
tea-plants in the, 47 
a blue, 249 

Surgical operation, 318 
Suspension bridges, 253 
Swallow, Java, the, 329 ■ 

Sweden, ballads of, 324 
Sweet-pea, the, poisoning by, 190 
Switzerland, glaciers in, 330 
Swords, history of, 107 
Syria, tribes of, 107 
Syri^ bishop, tlie, 253 
Taking the census, 271 
Tale of a brigand, 355—372 
Talmud, the, Pharisees of, 413 
' Taou-Kwang, emperor of China, 226 
Tapestry, Bayeux, the, 291 
Mortlake, the, 262 
Tarare, an imamnai^ drama, 195 
Tax-gatherer of Montbrison, tiie, 181 
Taylor’s, Jeremy, marriage-ting, 259—295 
Tokoa, view from, 02 
Temperature of fishes, 124 
Terrestrial magnetism, 10 
Theatre, Adelphi, the, new and old front tif 
*• 289—291 
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Time, 357 
Tomb, Raphael’s, 74 • 

Na^leon’s, 299 
Tooth, the golden, 89 
Topo^phical gleanings, 318 
Tornado, the, path of, 263 

formation of, 263 

Tours, damsel oi^ 152 6 

Towns, moral economy of, 278 
Treaty between the Russians and Chinese 
Tranmermcnt of vital power, 134 
Traveller, the sapient, 312 
Kiavelliug, two ways of, 68 
Trees, the antiquity of, 14 
gigantic, 83 
Tribes of Syria, 260 
Truth, triumphs of, 335 
Turkish wives, 186 
Ungaputi, the, or Active Gibbon, 66 
Unredeemed pledges, 396 
Velasquez, the painter, 168 
Yenns Pandemos, 24 
and Adonis, 364 
Versailles, 78 
View from Tokoa, 62 
Vine, history of the, 40 
Vines and peach-trees among graves, 118 
culture of, 109 
Vitality of seeds, 269 
Wager, an Irish, 280 
Walk through Rochestor oathednd, 21 
Warning of King James, 291 
Wash^, a calif’s notion of, 222 
Washington, character of, 54 

offer of the crown to, 333 
Waterloo, 338 
Water-mill, patent, 399 
Wedding finger, the, 407 
Weep not, 291 

Westminster mechanic’s institution, 114 
White, Gilbert, grave of, 170 
roses, two, tho, 295 
Wife, duties of a, 331 
Will, a, reading of, 395 
Williams’ patent lock, 415 
Winchester palace, 274 
Windermere, memories of, 3 
Witch’s chair, 58 
Wolkenbnrg,a tal^ 165 
Woman devoured by spiders, 303 
Women, Bethlehcmito, 326 
Wonderful clocks, 344 
Wooden ruins, 286 
World, the old and the new, 409 
World^ time in the creation ot. 823 
WriUngs, the degeneracy of, 42 
Yore,Boimof, 307 
Young’s Ni^t Ihoughta, 841 
Zenobla and Aurelia^ 87 
Zutbuno, the painter, 168 
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Abbey, Oaeney, zamains 257 
Abbey, Rewley, nteway ia, 257 
Acre, St. Jean d% S85 
AotiTe Gibbon, or Flying Ape, 85 
Addphi Theatre, new Arontoge of the, 2fl9 
old front of the, 291 

Agrionltaral implemonts, primitive, four on> 
gravingaof, 184 
Ali, Mehemet, portrait of, 209 
Alloway Church'yard, 121 
Anoifsnt .baUdinga, Palace-yard, Lambeth, 
S37 

Anc'mt Cross, near Wheston Hall, 403 
Anthony’s Chapel, St., ruins of, 25 
Antiqueiesnred Bedstead of Mary Qnoen of 
Soots, 401 

Antiquitiai disoovorod at Hastings Castle, 
Snsex, ^36 

BartholomewV Church, St., exterior of, 241 
Balh-houak south viow of the old, derken- 
wen, 97 

Bedstead, antiquiHiarved, of Mary <inoen of 
Soots, 401 

Brig of Dmn, the Auld, 130 
Buudinga, anoiont^at Lambeth, 337 
finnan Pulpit, Palaee-yard, Lambeth, 820 
Ca .ue of Chunm, Upper Austria, 33 
Cav-t Beb-Roy*B, 285 
Chap. St. Anthony’s, mins of, 25 
China, emperor of, portrait of Taou-kwang, 
225 


China, the late empresB of, 205 
Cbinose Silver Money, 313 
damm, oaaUe of. Upper Austria|. 33 
Conflamtion of London, 1668, 145 
Coverdale, bishop, exhumation ofr 281 
Craigs, Salisbury, near Edinburgh, 17 
Dunster, market-house, ehuroh, and castle of, 
49 

Edible nest of ti|e Java swallow, 329 
Empress, Iho late Chinese, Newkooluh, 305 
Ezhnnuition of Bishop Coverdale, 281 
Sxtsrior of St. Barthmmnow’a Ohnrdh, 241 
FiA-ttarket, Haetinge, 49 
Ateo-ediool, Gheshnut, Herts, 354 
Froiat* ’HdanANeWfOftilte AdelphiThoidire, 


Gateway in Rewloy Abbey. 257 
Gibbon, the Active, or Flying ApA 85 
GoTs Oak, 345 ^ 

Grave of Na^oon, 369 
Hastings, FUb-market at, 49 


Hastings, antiquities diseoverod at, five jh 
gravings, 138 

James Town, St. Holeni^ 161 
Java Swallow, the, edible nest o^ 329 
London, 1668, groat fire of, 145 
Market-house, old, Stratfom-le-Bow, 17< 
Market-house, Church, aim Ckstle, DuriM. 
49 

Martyr’s stone, at Hadloigh, Snfibttc, 105 
Mary Queen of Soots, autiqno-oarved b 
stead, 401 

Mechanic’s institution, Westminster, 113 
Mehemet Ali, portrait of, 209 
Mercer's hall and chapel, Cbeapsido, 9 
Milo, constable of En^nd, seal of, 361 
Moffat, village of, Dumfrieswdiire, 41 | 

Money, Chiueso silver, 313 
Naiwioon, grave of, 369 
National spools, Camberwell, 1 
Now frontage of the Adclphi theatre, 289 
Newkooluh, the late Chinese empress, 305 
Oak, (toff’s, 345 

Old front of the Adelphi theatre, 291 
Osoney abb^, remains of, 257 
Pokin, a stroot b, 82 V 

I’rimitivo agrioultural implements, fotg oi 
gravings of, 184 ’ 

Pulpit, Bunyan’s, Lambeth, 320 
KomaiuB of Osoney abbey, Oxfordshilb^ 25*' 
Rewley abbey, gateway In, 257 
Rob Huy's ravo, 265 

Ruins of St. Anthony’s chapel, Edinbnr^, \ 
Salisouiy craigs, near Edinburgh, 17 
School, jhfeo, at die^unt, Herts, 354 
Seal of Milo, constable of England, 861 
Singapore. 194 

South zemaiiiB of Winohestor palace, 274 
South view of tho Cold-bath house, Cler 
well, 97 

St George’s schools, Camberwell, 1 
St. Jeand’Aore, 385 
Stratford-le-Bow, maricet-honse, 177 
Street in Pekin, 82 
Swallow, the Java, edible nest of, 829 
Taon-lnnuig, Emp«ror of China, portrait 
225 

Ungapati, th^ or Aotlve GibboQ, 85 
Villa^ of MMBkt, DufdHes-diire, 41 
Westminster literary mstitntion, 113 
Wbeston Hall, ondeat orort ttear, 408 
Winchester psdaee, south reMaiua 274 
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